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very  high  among  the  explorers  of  the  north.  He 
surpasses  in  that  respect  all  other  arctic  navigators, 
except  one  or  two  of  our  own  days,  who  have  en- 
joyed immense  advantages  over  him.  Besides  his 
own  original  discoveries,  he  visited  during  the  four 
last  years  of  his  life  very  nearly  all  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe  and  Eastern  America,  which  had 
been  visited  by  his  predecessors  during  the  previous 
century,  and  everywhere  his  presence  left  at  least 
some  traces. 

To  fill  up  the  gap  in  geographical  literature  here 
pointed  out,  no  plan  seems  to  be  better  fitted  than 
the  one  generally  adopted  in  the  publications  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society.  The  original  records  of  a 
navigator  s  or  traveller's  exploits,  if  properly  eluci- 
dated by  notes  and  introductory  remarks,  constitute 
the  most  authentic  portraiture  of  him  that  can  be 
offered  to  the  geographical  reader.  The  example  set 
by  Marsden's  Mtmreo  FoiOj  shows  how  very  much  may 
be  accomplished  in  this  manner.  The  editor  of  the 
present  volume  has  tried  to  follow  this  great  model  ; 
but,  besides  his  too  evident  interiority  to  the  scholar, 
whom  he  has  been  trying  to  imitate,  he  has  had  difi- 
culties  to  encounter,  almost  greater  than  those  over- 
come by  Mr.  Marsden.  The  history  of  early  northern 
discovery  is  both  intricate  and  obscure,  and  it  has 
not  been  thoroughly  lighted  up  by  anterior  research. 
Many  new  investigations  have  thus  become  necessary ; 
and  the  editor  has  also  to  present  a  most  complicated 
subject  in  a  clear  and  readable  form ;  and  this  too  in 
a  language  foreign  to  him.    He  hopes  therefore  not 
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to  be  judged  too  severely,  if  he  paill)  fail  in  accom- 
plishiag  his  aim. 

The  records  of  Hudson's  voyages  which  are  here 
collected  were  originally  noted  down,  and  have  been 
preserved  by  various  hands.  They  are  not  all  of 
equal  authenticity.  They  even  sometimes  contradict 
each  other;  and  it  is  in  these  cases  not  easy  to 
elicit  the  truth.  We  must  therefore  examine  each 
record  with  close  attention  to  ascertain  what  reliance 
may  be  placed  in  it  But  as  we  purpose  to  render  such 
a  review  of  our  records  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible 
to  every  reader,  it  is  necessary  first  to  give,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  a  summary  of  Hudson's  career. 

The  whole  period  of  his  life  known  to  us  extends 
over  little  more  than  four  years,  from  April  19, 
1607,  to  June  21,  1611,  The  greater  part  of  this 
time  is  filled  up  by  four  voyages,  all  of  them  under- 
taken in  search  of  a  short  nortliern  passage  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia.  The  first  voyage  was  per- 
formed in  1607,  for  the  Moscovy  Company.  Its 
purpose  was  the  search  of  a  north-eastern  passage  to 
China.  The  principal  explorations  made  in  the 
course  of  it  were  along  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen. 

The  second  voyage  took  place  in  1608,  also  in 
search  of  a  north -eastern  passage,  and  likewise  for  the 
Moscovy  Company.  In  the  course  of  it,  part  of 
Nova  Zembla  was  explored. 

The  third  voyage  was  undertaken  in  1609,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Its 
starting  place  was  Amsterdam,  its  original  purpose 
still  the  search  of  a  north-eastern  route.  But, 
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meeting,  near  Nova  Zcnibla,  ^vith  an  unbroken 
barrier  of  ice,  Hudson  went  to  the  west,  and 
attempted  the  search  for  a  north-western  passage. 
The  principal  locality  explored  during  this  voyage  is 
the  North-American  stream  which  we  still  call 
Hudson's  river. 

In  1610,  Hudson  again  sailed  to  the  north-west, 
in  search  of  a  passage.  The  expenses  of  tlie  ex- 
pedition were  borne  by  three  English  gentlemen. 
Hudson  explored  the  strait  and  part  of  the  bay 
which  bear  his  name.  He  passed  the  winter  1610- 
1611  in  one  of  the  mo^t  southern  harbours  of  the 
bay.  On  the  21st  June,  16 1 1,  a  few  days  after  he  had 
again  left  that  harbour,  a  mutiny  broke  out  among 
the  crew,  and  Hudson,  with  eight  companions,  was 
set  adrift  on  the  waves  in  a  small  boat,  and  has  never 
since  been  heard  of.  The  ship  and  part  of  the 
mutinous  crew  reached  England  in  safety. 

Por  the  bulk  of  our  information  respecting  Hud- 
son's career  we  are  indebted  to  Furchas.  The  third 
volume  of  his  Pitgrims  contains  accounts  of  all  the 
four  voyages,  written  in  part  by  Hudson  himself, 
partly  by  some  of  his  companions.  The  authenticity 
of  these  documents  is  beyond  all  question.  Furchas 
states  in  his  Pilgrim (v/c,^  that  he  receivcti  tlie  ac- 
counts of  the  three  tirst  voyages  from  Hakluyt,  the 
various  papers  relating  to  the  fourth  voyage  from  Sir 
Dudley  Diggs,  the  principal  promoter  of  that  expedi- 
tion. 

The  account  of  the  first  voyage,^  to  Greenland  and 

»  See  in/ra,  j)]).  139,  140.        *        1  to  22  of  tlic  present  vol. 
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Spitzbergen  is  a  log-book,  beginning  with  the  (k  par- 
ture  from  Gravesend,  May  1,  1607,  and  concluding 
with  the  return  to  Tilbury,  September  15,  of  the  same 
year.  This  log-book  is  described  by  Purchas  as 
"  written  partly  hj  John  Phifjsc}  one  of  the  company^ 
partly  hy  Hudson  kimaelf.''  Such  a  divided  authorship 
seems,  however,  very  singular ;  and  on  closer  examin- 
ation we  discover  that  it  rests  upon  a  conjecture  made 
with  some  hesitation  by  Purchas.^  He  seems  to  have 
found  the  name  of  John  Playse  expressly  mentioned 
as  that  of  the  author,  un  llic  niiLiiiiscript  he  used.  Ihit 
whilst  he  could  thus  not  doubt  that  at  least  tlie 
beginning  of  the  log-book  was  due  to  that  sailor,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  some  pas- 
sages, more  numerous  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  account,  which  no  one  but  Hudson  could 
have  written.^  Purchas,  therefore,  ascribes  nearly 
one  half  of  the  log-book  (from  the  11th  of  July  to 
the  end)  to  Hudson.  This  explanation  of  the  diih- 
culty  is,  however,  far  too  bold ;  and  there  are,  besides, 
some  positive  reasons  for  considering  it  as  unsatisfac- 
tory. No  difference  exists  between  the  general  tone 
and  style  of  the  part  undoubtedly  wiitten  by  Playse, 
and  that  attributed,  on  the  above  grounds,  to  Hudson 
himself.  Even  the  occurrence  of  passages  from  Hud- 
son's pen  does  not  form  so  distinctive  a  feature  as 
would  at  first  sight  appear ;  for  in  the  first  part  some 

'  The  logbook  Itself  calls  him  John  Pleyce. 

*  Sec  his  side  note,  p.  12. 

'  P.  12,  1.  12  to  16,  1.  29  ;  p.  14,  1.  17,  Z  \ ;  p.  15,  1.  21 ;  p.  IG, 
1.  2,  1.  14 ;  p.  19,  1.  7 ;  p.  21,  I  2;  p.  22,  I.  34. 
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sentences  occur  which  decidedly  owe  their  origin  to 
Hudson;^  wliile  there  are  many  others,  the  origi- 
nal cast  of  which  must  have  been  furnished  by  our 
navigator,  which  Playse  probably  made  his  own  by 
merelv  turniiii'  an  /  into  a  %v€?  Nor  is  it  at  all  sin- 
gular  that  a  sailor,  in  composing  for  himself  a  log- 
book of  the  voyage  he  was  engaged  in,  should  make 
nse  of  his  caj)tain's  journal,  which  was  most  probably 
accessible  to  tiic  crew  of  the  vessel.  That  he  should 
sometimes  adopt,  sometimes  forget  to  make  the 
slight  alteration  above  referred  to,  and  that  he  should 
in  this  respect  be  more  negligent  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  log-book,  was  natural  enough  in  a  sailor  writing 
for  his  own  use  a  journal,  the  publication  of  which, 
eighteen  years  after  it  was  written,  lie  could  not  fore^ 
sec,  and  would  probably  not  have  desired. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  most 
likely  that  the  whole  account  of  the  voyage  was 
written  by  Playse,  but  owes  the  greater  part  of  us 
value  to  the  notes  which  Playse  derived  from  Hud- 
son s  journal.  Any  one  who  reads  the  log-book  with 
attention  will  find  this  conjecture  far  more  consistent 
than  the  one  adopted  by  Purchas.  Besides,  there 
exist  two  authentic  extracts  from  Hudson's  own 
journal  of  the  first  voyage.^  Both  these  very  short 
papers  contain  facts  not  mentioned  in  the  log-book, 
some  of  which  at  least  took  place  after  the  11th  of 

»  p.  2,  1.  16,  L  16. 

*  For  instance,  nearly  the  whole  of  p.  4  and  p.  6,  besides  many 
other  passages. 

*  See  pp.  H5,  146. 
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July,  the  date  where  Hudson's  share  of  the  log-book 
is  said  to  begin.    If  the  log-book  was,  indeed,  partly 

his  work,  he  must  have  purposely  umilted.  buuie  of 
his  most  important  explorations. 

As  to  John  Flayse  or  Pleyoe,  the  probable  writer 
of  the  whole  log-book,  next  to  nothing  is  known 
about  him.  His  name  occurs  only  once,  as  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship  in  which  the  first  Yoyage  was  per- 
formed. There  he  ranks  very  low.  Among  Hudson's 
eleven  companions  (one  of  whom  was  a  boy),  Playse's 
name  stands  seventh.  He  must  therefore  have  been 
a  common  sailor ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  attri- 
bute  to  him  the  observations  of  the  needle  recorded 
in  the  first  jicrson  on  page  2  of  his  journal.^  These 
observations,  like  all  the  other  important  parts  of 
Flayse's  account,  are  evidently  due  to  Hudson  him- 
self. 

The  log-book  was  probably  intended  only  for 
Flayse's  private  use,  or  perhaps  also  for  some  other 
sailor's.  It  is  entirely  of  a  professional  nature.  It 
contains,  however,  many  passages  of  interest  for  the 
general  reader,  and  principally  those  which  reveal 
Hudson's  ideas  and  plans.  The  descriptions  of  coasts, 
capes,  harbours,  and  seas,  are  without  any  literary 
pretension.  Still  they  are  striking  enough  in  their 
simplicity.  For  the  history  of  geography,  the  log- 
book is  of  tlie  very  highest  value,  although  it  unfor- 
tunately lacks  some  important  information  but  imper- 
fectly supplied  by  other  sources. 

The  account  of  the  second  voyage  (to  Nova  Zem* 

'  F.  2,  u.  5, 1. 16. 
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bla)  is  likewise  a  log-book.^  Henry  Hudson  himself 
is  its  aathor.  It  commences  with  the  departure  from 
London,  April  22,  1608,  and  concludes  with  the  re- 
turn to  Giaveseud,  August  26  of  the  same  year.  Its 
character  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  like  that  of 
Playse's  journal.  Some  of  the  descriptions,  however, 
are  more  detailed,  and  therefore  more  interesting  to 
the  general  reader.  This  log-book  also  contains  a 
curious  account  of  a  mermaid^  seen  by  two  of  the 
sailors,  which  has  oflten  been  quoted  and  reprinted. 
As  a  geographical  record,  the  journal  of  the  second 
voyage  is  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  first ; 
it  is  nevertheless  of  great  value. 

Parchas  says  (in  a  footnote  to  p.  25)  that  he  also 
had  a  journal  of  the  second  voyage,  written  by  Hud- 
son's mate,  Robert  Juet.  Of  this  Journal  only  two 
very  small  fragments  remain.  The  first,  in  one  of 
Furchas'  side-notes  to  Hudson's  journal  of  the  second 
voyage,  on  p.  30 ;  the  other,  in  the  following  line  of 
**  Hudson's  Discoveries  and  Death"  in  Purchas'  Pt7- 
grimage.  "  They  met,  as  both  himseit  and  Juet  have 
testified,  a  mermaid  in  the  sea."^ 

The  account  of  the  third  voyage  (to  Hudson's  river) 
is  a  journal  kept  by  Robert  Juet,*  who  had  been 
Hudson's  mate  in  the  second  voyage,  and  who  was 
one  of  his  companions  in  the  third.  It  begins  with 
the  departure  from  Amsterdam,  March  25th  (April 
4th,  new  style),  1609  ;  it  ends  with  the  arrival  in 
Dartmouth,  November  7th  of  the  same  year.  Juet*s 

'  Present  yolnine,  pp.  83-44.  *  P.  2S. 

•  See  infra,  p.  139.  *  Present  vol.,  pp.  45  to  93. 
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journal  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  the  remain  iiig 
records  of  Hudson's  career.  The  indications  of  lati- 
tudes are  generally  more  minute  than  those  in  the 
other  papers,  and  most  of  thcui,  when  tested,  prove 
to  be  as  correct  as  the  state  of  science  in  those  times 
would  allow.  The  descriptions  are  full  enough  to 
assist  materially  in  identifying  the  localities.  The 
style,  though  concise,  is  pleasant  throughout,  and  the 
circumstance  that  during  this  voyage  alone  Hudson 
came  frequently  in  contact  with  natives  of  unknown 
regions,  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  nuiiating  in- 
teresting incidents.  The  most  important  as  well  as 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  journal  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  up  and  down  Hudson's  river. 
There  is,  however,  in  J  net's  paper,  one  less  agreeable 
feature,  which  ought  not  to  remain  unnoticed.  He 
speaks  of  the  North  American  Indians  always  with 
distrust  and  often  with  animosity,  and  looks  very 
complacently  on  the  acts  of  injustice,  nay,  of  bar- 
barity, practised  against  them  by  some  of  the  crew«. 
With  these  views  Hudson's  very  hearty  and  kindly 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  the  natives  forms  a 
most  happy  contrast,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  in 
this  part  of  Juet's  journal  Hudson  had  no  share. 
How  far  the  astronomical  observations,  and,  iu  fact, 
any  other  part  of  the  journal  may  be  attributed, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Hudson,  we  have  no 
means  to  ascertain.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
Juet  s  journal  was  in  most  respects  an  independent 
production.  The  scanty  extract  from  a  passage  of 
the  journal  kept  by  Juet  during  the  preceding  voy* 
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age,  which  has  been  preserved  in  a  side  note  to  p.  30, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  made  observations 
of  his  own,  independent  of  those  of  Hudson.  We 
have,  besides,  bat  too  abundant  proofs  of  his  conceit, 
and  of  his  independence  of  character.  Also,  when 
comparing  Juet  s  journal  of  the  third  voyage  with  the 
scraps  of  information  respecting  the  same  expedition 
that  can  be  traced  back  to  Hudson,  we  cannot  believe, 
as  some  authors  have  done,  that  Juet  merely  acted  as 
Hudson'^  secretary.  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  award 
to  Juet  himself  most  of  the  praise  and  all  the  blame 
due  to  his  journal. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  curious  to  know  what 
position  Juet  held  on  board  the  vessel  the  journal 
of  which  he  has  left  us ;  and  this  question  is,  in  fact, 
of  double  importance,  as  it  happens  to  involve  that 
of  Juet's  nationality.  Juet  was  Hudson's  mate  in 
the  second  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  voy- 
age. It  would  therefore  be  natural  enough  to  sup- 
pose, as  some  writers  have  done,  that  he  also  had 
the  rank  of  mate  in  the  third  voyage,  which  inter- 
vened between  the  two  other  ones.  His  o\\  n  joLuuiii 
furnishes  no  clue.  It  only  calls  him  Robert  Juet, 
of  Limehoose,  without  stating  what  office  he  held. 
But  Van  Meteren,  an  excellent  authority,  informs  us 
that  the  mate  on  board  the  lialj  Moon,  the  yacht 
that  performed  the  third  voyage,  was  a  Dutchman. 
Thus,  if  Juet  was  that  mate,  he  was  a  Dutchman. 
Now,  strange  to  say,  there  are  art^^umcnts  of  about 
equal  strength  for  and  against  this  double  supposition ; 
and  though  they  cannot  of  course  lead  us  to  a 
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positive  conclusion,  we  think  it  right  to  state  them 
here.  And,  first,  as  regards  the  question  whether 
Juet  was  the  mate  or  no,  it  might  seem  singular  that 

a  man  should  accept  a  lower  rank,  after  having  the 
year  before  held  the  highest  next  to  the  captain. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  only  probable,  but 
almost  cLilain,  that  when  the  J)iitch  East  India 
Company  entrusted  Hudson,  a  foreigner,  with  tiie 
command  of  one  of  their  vessels,  they  obliged  him 
to  employ  at  least  some  of  their  own  Dutch  sailors, 
liudson  could  then  fill  only  the  vacant  places  with 
his  English  friends.  The  mate  may  hatre  been  among 
those  servants  of  the  company,  and  Juet  would  then 
have  been  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior 
position.  As  to  the  question  of  nationality,  Juet 
says  that  he  is  of  Limehouse,  His  journal  is  also 
thoroughly  English,  without  a  shade  of  foreign  idiom. 
But  many  Dutchmen  were  then  living  in  England, 
and  their  nation  possesses  a  wonderful  facility  in 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  especially  English. 
After  caiefuUy  weighing  these  arguments  pro  and 
emtra^  the  writer  of  the  present  observations  inclines 
to  think  that  Juet  was  an  Englishman,  and  that 
he  was  not  the  mate  on  board  the  ilalj  Moon^  but 
held  some  other  position  in  that  ship. 

Juet's  career,  after  the  termination  of  the  third 
voyage,  may  be  told  in  a  few  lines.  He  again  acted 
as  mate  in  Hudson's  fourth  and  last  voyage,  which 
commenced  April  17th,  1610.  Scarcely  more  than 
six  weeks  after  leaving  home,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  he  aheaily  showed  a  mutinous  disposition,  and 
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threatened  to  turn  the  ship's  head  homeward.  In 

this  conduct  he  persisted,  often  "  using  words  tend- 
ing to  mutiny,  discouragement  and  slander  of  the 
action,  which  easily  took  effect  in  those  that  were 
timorouSj"^  and  tryiiiy  to  persuade  some  of  the  crew 
to  keep  swords  and  loaded  uuiskets  ready  in  their 
cabins.  These  facts  having  been  reported  to  Hud« 
son,  Juet  declared  them  to  be  untrue,  and  demanded 
a  trial,  which  took  place  the  10th  of  September, 
1610.  Juet  was  found  guilty  and  deposed  from  his 
office.  When  the  seed  of  mutiny  thus  sown  by  Juet 
had,  neaily  a  year  afterwards,  taken  effec  t,  and  Hud- 
son hod  been  set  adrift  on  the  waves  by  his  mutinous 
crew,  the  command  of  the  captainless  vessel  was  not 
entrusted  to  Juet,  but  he  was  often  consulted  by  his 
companions.  He  died  from  sheer  want,  when  near 
the  end  of  the  dreadful  return  voyage,  and  almost  in 
sight  of  the  Irish  coast,  early  in  September,  1611.^ 
One  of  liis  compuuions  calls  him  "  an  ancient  man.*'* 
He  must  therefore  have  been  past  middle  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Purchas  has  preserved  four  documents  illustrating 
Hudson's  last  voyage  (to  Hudson  s  Strait  and  liud- 
Bon*s  Bay).  He  calls  the  first  of  them  An  Abstraci 
from  Henry  HucUmCs  Journal^  This  paper  must,  in- 
deed, be  a  mere  fragment  of  the  original  journal,  for 
it  extends  only  over  about  three  months  and  a  half 
from  the  day  of  departure,  April  17th,  1610,  to 

^  See  Wydhouse'a  note,  pp.  136-1 3S. 
'  P.  133  ;  for  the  date,  see  p.  144. 
»  P.  U8.  •  Pp.  93  to  97. 
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August  3rd  of  the  same  year.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  Hudson  ever  failed  in  his  duty  of  keep* 

ing  a  regular  logbook  as  long  as  he  was  on  board  his 
ship,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  2Ut  of  June,  1611.  More 
than  ten  months  of  his  journal  are  therefore  wanting. 
The  origin  of  the  dcficitucy  is  easily  explained.  The 
logbook  undoubtedly  coutaiued  many  disclosures 
which  the  mutinous  crew  of  the  vessel  had  strong 
motives  to  suppress.  The  paper  which  they  brought 
home  and  handed  to  their  employers  seems,  indeed, 
most  fully  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  absiraet  Omis- 
sions seem  to  have  been  made,  not  only  at  the  end, 
but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  original.  The  almost 
complete  silence  about  the  sojourn  in  Iceland,  during 
which  Juet's  evil  disposition  began  to  show  itself, 
looks  very  suspicious.  Our  regrets  about  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  the  main  part  of  Hudsou  s  journal  are, 
however,  in  vain,  and  we  must  seek  some  conso- 
lation in  the  very  great  value  of  what  is  left  us. 

The  abstract  reaches,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
down  to  the  3rd  of  August,  1610.  It  ends  with  a 
short  description  of  Cape  Wolstenholme  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  embraces,  therefore,  the  whole 
voyage  through  Hudson's  Strait  to  the  very  point 
where  Hudson's  Bay  opens.  Unfortunately  the  whole 
abstract  forms  less  than  five  pages,  the  three  last  of 
which  contain  the  description  of  the  strait.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  rather  of 
congratulation  than  of  regret  that  these  pages  offer 
but  little  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  are  filled 
with  dry  details,  observations  of  latitudes,  indications 
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of  the  ship  8  course,  and  short  descriptions.  Such  as 
they  are  they  furnish  us,  with  the  assistance  of  Hud* 
son's  chart,  the  means  of  tracing  Hudson's  Toyage 
through  the  strait  almost  better  than  any  other  part 
of  his  explorations. 

The  second  document,  A  Larger  Diseourse  of  ihe 
same  Voyage^  hj  AhacuJc  Pricket}  is  of  a  very  different, 
and,  in  fact,  of  an  almost  unique  nature.  The  author 
was  a  servant  of  Sir  Dudley  Biggs,  the  principal 
promoter  of  the  expedition,  and  formed  part  of  Hud- 
son's crew.  According  to  Purchas,  Pricket's  life  was 
spared  by  the  mutineers  that  he  might  intercede  for 
them  with  his  master.^  He  seems  to  have  been  very 
anxious  to  fulfil  this  engagement.  Though  the  paper 
he  has  left  us  is  in  form  a  narrative,  the  author's  real 
intention  was  much  more  to  defend  the  mutineers 
than  to  describe  the  voyage.  As  an  apologetical 
essay  the  "Larger  Discourse"  is  extremely  clever.  It 
manages  to  cast  some,  not  too  much,  shadow  upon 
Hudson  himself.  The  main  fault  of  the  mutiny  is 
thrown  upon  some  men  who  had  ceased  to  live  when 
the  ship  reached  home.  Those  who  were  tlien  ^till 
alive  are  presented  as  guiltless,  some  as  highly  de- 
serving men. 

Pricket's  account  of  the  mutiny  and  of  its  cause 
has  often  been  suspected.  Even  Purchas  himself^  and 
Fox  speak  of  it  with  distrust.     But  Pricket  is 

tlie  only  eye-witness  iLat  has  left  us  an  nctuuiit 
of  these  events,  and  we  can  therefore  not  correct 
his  statements,  whether  they  be  true  or  false,  fie- 

*  pp.  98  to  ia5.  »  Sec  p.  138.         *  P.  1S5. 
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sides  being  an  apology  for  the  mutineers,  the  "  Larger 
Discourse"  is  not  without  Vtilue  as  a  narrative.  It  was 
evidently  written  quietly  at  home;  not  during  the 
turmoil  of  a  voyage.  The  author's  special  purpose 
induces  him  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  some  scenes 
of  real  life  that  passed  on  and  near  the  ship.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  discourse  is  devoted  to  these 
scenes,  which  have  always  been,  and  will  always  be, 
perused  with  interest. 

As  a  geographical  record  the  Larger  Discourse" 
is  most  unsatisfactory.  Its  statements,  which  must 
in  greater  part  have  been  put  down  from  rccoi lection 
only^  without  any  reference  to  notes  made  during  the 
voy[ige,  are  mostly  vague  in  the  extreme.  Here  and 
there,  however,  some  more  precise  statement  adds 
.  something  to  the  store  of  reliable  information  sup- 
plied hy  Hudson's  journal  and  chart  For  the  voy- 
age and  wintering  in  the  bay,  and  for  the  voyage 
home,  the  Discourse  is,  unfortunately,  the  only  docu- 
ment of  any  value  that  is  left  us. 

The  two  remaining  documents  are  of  but  minor 
importance.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  Iceland,  re- 
printed by  Purchas  without  the  author's  name  ;^  but 
apparently  written  by  Hudson  himself.  This  letter, 
dated  May  30, 1610,  speaks  of  the  sojourn  in  Iceland 
and  of  the  good  shooting  they  got  there.  It  men- 
tions incidentally  the  number  of  Hudson's  crew,  but 
contains  no  other  valuable  information. 

>  Purchas  speaks  of  tba  autliorsliip,  on  p.  135,  in  so  confused  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  whether  he  attributed  it  to 
Hudson,  to  Juet,  or  to  Wydhoun. 
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The  last  of  the  documents  published  in  the  Pi7- 
^rtms,  is  a  note  found  in  the  desk  of  Thomas  Wyd- 
house,^  a  mathematical  student.  The  note  records 
the  trial  of  Juet,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  the  changes  among  the  officers  of  the  ship  which 
Hudson  made  in  consequence  of  it.  AVydiiouse's 
name  is  also  spelled  Woodhouse,  Wydowse,  and 
Widowes.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing  is  known, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
men  who  were  set  adrift  with  Hudson. 

Furchas,  in  publishing  the  above  documents  in  his 
PUgrim^  adds  to  them  some  side  notes,  foot  notes, 
headings,  and  observations,  the  responsibility  of  which 
belongs  to  him  alone. 

Two  of  the  headings^  and  the  only  important  foot 
note^  have  already  been  discussed  ;  the  others  may 
safely  be  taken  on  trust  as  correct.  As  to  the  side 
notes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  form  merely 
a  running  index  to  the  contents  of  the  text,  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  usual  in  those  times,  and  which  some 
writers  of  our  days  have  very  properly  revived.  Of 
the  remaining  side  notes,  some  are  references  to 
other  sources  of  geographical  iiifonnation,  some  are 
explanations  of  nautical  terms  used  in  the  text,  whilst 
two  are  moral  reflections  on  the  events  narrated  by 
Pricket.  Only  two  of  the  side  notes  deserve  a  more 
particular  mention.  They  occur  on  pp.  13  and  40, 
and  both  express  in  strong  terms  Furchas's  opinion 
respecting  the  discovery  of  Spitzbcrgen  and  Nova 

'  Pp.  136-138.  *  Playse'a  Journal— Uodion's  AlMtract 

The  note  to  p.  23. 
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Zembla.  This  opinion  is  so  very  far  from  correct,  that 
we  almost  wonder  how  it  could  have  arisen.  Some 
explanations  of  its  origin  will  be  offered  in  another  part 
of  these  pages.  We  may,  however,  here  observe,  that 
Forchas  soon  became  conscious  of  having  been  some- 
what severe  towards  the  Dutch«  the  real  discoverers 
of  Spitzbergen,  whom  his  notes  represent  as  inter- 
lopers. He  says,  in  the  introduction  to  the  third 
Tolnme  of  the  Pilgrim^  that  his  judgment  was  biassed 
by  the  inflnence  of  Englishmen,  who  took  an  inter- 
ested view  of  the  question  at  issue ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers.  Con- 
sidering the  great  number  of  important  documents 
furnished  to  Purclias  by  this  society,  we  can  hardly 
blame  him  for  listen  in  g  for  a  moment  to  their  insinu- 
ations, and  it  is  highly  creditable  that  he  acknow* 
ledges  his  error. 

A  short  postscript^  is  added  by  Pnrchas  to  Pricket  s 
discourse.  Furchas  there  expresses  his  distrust  in 
the  narrator's  faithfulness,  and  says  that  for  this 
reason  he  reprints  the  letter  from  Iceland  and  Wyd- 
house's  statement,  by  which  Pricket  s  account  may 
in  some  degree  be  tested. 

Another  short  notice  is  appended  to  Wydhouse's 
paper.^  This  notice  contains  some  additional  facts 
concerning  the  fourth  voyage,  obtained  from  a  source 
which  Pnrchas  considers  as  authentic.  They  are, 
however,  not  very  reliable,  and  part  of  them  seem 
to  be  derived  from  Hessel  Gerritz's  book,  of  which 
we  shall  have  ample  occasion  to  speak. 

»  P.  135.  «  P.  138. 
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Purchas'  Pilgrimage^  a  work  which  is  often  con- 
sidered as  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Pilgrims^  contains 
a  remarkable  chapter  entitled.  Of  Mudson'a  Discoveriei 
and  Death.  This  chapter  is  reprinted  in  the  present 
collection.^  It  is  mainly  a  suinmary  of  tlie  materials 
published  in  the  Pilgrim^  and  as  such  it  is  not  even 
very  complete.    Its  real  importance  consists  in  the 

additionnl  inibiTiiatiou  it  iuniishes.  It  names  the 
source  Irom  which  the  documents  printed  in  the 
Pilgrim  were  obtained,  it  gives  a  very  small  frag- 
ment of  Jnet's  lost  journal,  it  mentions  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  at  whose  expense  the  last  expedition 
was  undertaken,  and  it  tells  us  on  what  day  the  mutin- 
ous crew  of  the  vessel  reached  the  Irish  shore  on  their 
home  voyage.  It  also  clears  up  some  questions  of 
minor  importance. 

Purchas  has  again  added  some  side  notes  to  this 
chapter.  Only  two  of  them  are  remarkable.  They 
show  how  earnestly  he  persisted  in  the  belief  that 
Hudson  had  discovered  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea. 

After  having  examined  the  chapters  in  Purchas* 
Pilgrims  and  Pilgrimage  which  are  devoted  to  Hud- 
son's life,  we  must  now  review  a  certain  amount 
of  fragmentary  intelligence  collected  from  various 
sources.  These  fraguients  enable  the  student  to  fill 
Up  many  gaps  left  by  the  more  detailed  records  ;  they 
also,  in  more  than  one  instance,  throw  a  new  light  on 
some  of  the  most  important  events  of  Hudson's 
voyages. 

The  two  first  fragments  are  again  due  to  Purchas. 

>  Pp.  139-144. 
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They  do  not,  however,  form  part  of  those  pages  of  his 
work  where  lie  treats  specially  of  our  navigator,  but 
occur  accidentally  in  two  papers  not  directly  bearing 
upon  Hudson's  career.  Two  captains  in  tlit  oervicc 
of  the  Muscovy  Company,  Edge  and  Fotherby,  have 
left  short  accounts  of  their  own  and  of  some  other 
voyages  to  Spitzbergen.  Both  made  use  of  the  manu* 
scripts  deposited  in  the  arcliives  of  their  employers, 
and  among  them  of  Journal  kept  by  Hudson 
during  his  First  Voyage,  Each  of  them  gives  a  short 
extract  from  this  dociuiiont,  of  wliich  all  other  traces 
are  lost.  These  extracts,  of  a  few  lines  each,  are 
reprinted  in  our  collection.^  They  are  fortunately  of 
very  great  importance,  in  spite  of  their  brevity,  espe- 
cially the  one  due  to  Edge.  The  naming  of  Whale 
£ay  and  of  Hakluyt's  Headland,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Spitzbergen,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  Jan  Mayen 
Island  (Hudson's  Tutches),  are  here,  and  only  here, 
recorded.  Fotherby 's  extract  throws  some  light  on 
Hudson's  explorations  along  the  shore  of  Greenland. 

The  authenticity  of  the  two  extracts  is  unques- 
tionable. Edge  and  Fotherby  were  in  the  service  of 
the  company  for  whom  the  first  voyage  was  per- 
formed, and  which  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  pos- 
session of  Hudson's  logbook.  Both  captains  wrote 
a  few  years  after  Hudson's  first  voyage ;  and  Fur- 
chas,  who  printed  their  accounts,  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  documents  from  the  Muscovy  Company. 

The  remaining  fragments  are,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, of  DtUeh  origin,  as  are  also  the  two  maps  in 

"  Pp.  145,  146. 
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our  collection.    To  make  tbe  nature  of  tliese  papers 

understood  we  shall  have  briefly  to  relate  some  events 
of  Dutch  history  that  are  but  little  noticed,  even  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  which  we  can  therefore 
not  expect  ail  our  readers  to  be  fully  acquainted. 
These  events  had,  besides,  a  direct  and  strong  intiu* 
ence  on  Hudson's  connexion  with  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  serve  to  explain  some  of  the 
coui^equences  of  his  third  voyage.  We  believe 
therefore  that  we  are  justified  in  adverting  to  them 
here. 

The  Netherlands,  and  more  especially  the  southern 
provinces,  were,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  centre  of  European  commerce.  In  their 
ports  the  ships  of  tlic  north  and  the  caravels  of  the 
south  met  to  exchange  their  cargoes.  The  trans- 
atlantic discoveries  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  era,  and  which  produced  such  important 
changes  in  the  roads  of  trade,  did  not  affect  the 
central  position  of  the  Netherlands.  As  the  streams 
of  wealth  had  long  poured  into  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
so  they  now  began  to  pour  into  Antwerp ;  and  this 
town  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
far  the  most  important  emporium  in  Europe.  The 
whole  country  shared  these  advantages,  as  is  edways 
the  case  under  such  circumstances ;  and  learning, 
art,  literature,  but  befoie  all  industry,  flourished  on 
the  favoured  spot. 

The  writings  of  many  eminent  historians  have 
rendered  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  terrible  events 
which  put  an  end  to  this  [>ro.^perity.    We  all  know 
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bow  the  Spanish  veterans,  the  German  mercenaries, 
the  French  soldiery,  pillaged  the  towns,  burnt  the 
Tillages,  devastated  the  open  country ;  and  how  thou- 
sands suffered  martyrdom  by  Alba*s  hand.  To  escape 
this  persecution  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  fami- 
lies left  their  homes,  an  almost  incredible  efflux  from 
bO  small  a  country. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  few  writers  have  asked 
themselves  the  question,  What  became  of  all  this 
multitude  ?*'  This  question  is,  indeed,  not  readily 
answered.  We  can,  however,  trace  the  steps  of  some 
of  the  emigrants  to  England,  of  some  to  Sweden, 
of  some  to  Russia,  and  of  one  even  so  far  as  the 
Azores.  They  went  to  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
immense  majority  seem  to  have  escaped  for  a  while 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany,  and  then  to 
have  streamed  into  the  seven  northern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  as  these  were  gradually  being  freed 
from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Most  of  the  riches,  the  energy,  the  enlightenment 
of  the  Netherlands  thus  became  concentrated  in  the 
northern  provinces,  more  especially  in  Holland  and 
Zealand.  Amsterdam  became  the  heir  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  new  born  republic  of  tlic  seven  |)rovinces, 
with  its  few  square  miles  of  land  and  its  few  millions 
of  inhabitants,  soon  took  its  place  among  the  leading 
European  powers. 

It  has  never  been  well  ascertained  how  much  the 
emigrants  contributed  to  this  sudden  growth  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand ;  nor  is  there  much  hope  that  the 
question  will  ever  be  answered.    Besides  the  great 
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difficulties  of  the  inquiry,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs.  We  cannot  expect  the  Dutch  to 
invite  jealous  rivals  to  a  share  in  their  glory,  and  the 
Belgians  of  the  present  day  seem  hardly  to  remem- 
ber that  the  illustrious  Protestant  emigrants  of  the 
su^teenth  century  were  their  compatriots.  The  fol- 
lowing stray  facts,  though  bearing  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, Lire  not  intended  as  an  .luswer  to  it.  Tlieir 
purpose  merely  is  to  throw  light  on  our  own  subject. 
Among  the  emigrants  who  settled  in  the  northern 
provinces  there  were  many  merchants,  especially  from 
Antwerp,  who  had  brought  with  them  part  of  their 
riches,  all  their  knowledge  and  experience,  and  even 
more  than  their  usual  energy.  They  gave  an  im- 
mense impulse  to  Dutch  trade.  The  names  of  many 
of  them  are  necessarily  forgotten,  and  even  of  those 
which  are  remembered  a  few  only  can  be  mentioned 
here.  The  most  illustrious  of  them  is  Balthasar  de 
Moucheron.  lie  may  almost  be  called  the  father  of 
Dutch  commerce.  Before  any  other  Dutch  vessels 
ventured  out  of  the  well-known  waters,  we  find  bis 
ships  showing  the  way  to  Jiussia  and  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  He  w  as  also  the  principal  originator  of  the 
three  expeditions  to  the  north,  which  made  the  name 
of  the  Dutch  celebrated  all  over  Europe.^  He,  before 
all  others,  sent,  on  private  account,  ships  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  great  name  which  we  have  tried  to  ren- 
der familiar  to  our  readers  will  meet  them  again  in 

'  The  expeditions  described  by  De  Veer,  of  which  an  excellent 
edition  by  Br.  Beke  forms  part  of  the  collections  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society*   See  the  Introduction  to  that  work,  p.  Iv. 
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these  pages.  It  also  occurs  in  Lambrechtseii's  ac- 
count of  Hudson's  life,  printed  among  the  papers  of 
our  collection.^ 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  some  other  emigrants  who  rendered  distin^ 
gttished  service  to  the  advancement  of  trade  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  wliose  career  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  our  subject ;  such  as  Isaac  and  Jacob 
Le  Maire,  Jacques  Mahu,  Pieter  des  Mar^s,  Samuel 
Gk)dyn,  Jacques  THeremite,  and  many  others.  We 
must,  however,  introduce  to  our  readers'  notice  one 
more  great  man,  whose  name  has  hardly  yet  been 
heard  in  England. 

William  Usselincx,  like  Le  Maire  and  Muucheron, 
an  Antwerp  merchant  who  settled  in  Zealand,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
This  company,  though  mighty  enough  in  its  day,  is 
now  very  nearly  forgotten.  It  was  established  in 
1621,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  tntde  to  America. 
It  thus  inherited  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  river, 
and  peopled  its  banks  with  industrious  colonists. 
Usselincx  himself  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius. 
As  early  as  1591,  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  Spain 
overshadowed  the  world,  he  alone  among  millions 
saw  the  real  weakness  of  the  seeming  giant.  He 
proposed  to  the  Dutch  to  attack  Spain  in  her  colo- 
nies, especially  in  America,  and  thus  to  undermine 
her  power.  Ilis  keen  eye  perceived  that  the  Dutch 
could  successfully  undertake  this  task,  but  they  would 
not  believe  him.   He  had  to  struggle  thirty  years 

'  Sec  in/rat  p.  164. 
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before  his  great  idea  was  partly  realized,  before  the 
West  India  Company  was  established.  The  fate  of 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  depended  upon  the  issue 
of  these  struggles,  and  we  might  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  devote  a  few  more  lines  to  them.  But 
we  are  afraid  of  losing  sight  of  our  main  object,  the 
'  review  of  our  records,  and  we  ninst  therefore  leave 
Usselincx  for  the  present. 

The  first  of  the  Dutch  fragments  which  we  were 
going  to  review,  is  an  extract  from  Emannel  van  Mete- 
ren's  chronicle  of  the  great  war  between  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands.^  Van  Meteren  was,  like  most  of  the 
men  we  have  just  spoken  of,  an  Antwerp  merchant, 
like  them  he  left  his  country  for  the  sake  of  his 
religion.  But  he  did  not  settle  down  in  Holland  or 
Zealand.  He  went  to  London,  and  tried  there  to 
serve  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  was  a  man  of 
unflinching  energy  and  of  great  mental  powers ;  he 
seems  also  to  have  possessed  considerable  means. 
The  young  republic  of  the  Netherlands  made  there- 
fore an  excellent  choice  when  it  a|i[)ointed  him  its 
consul  for  Englartfl.  This  official  position,  as  well  as 
his  extensn  e  business  transactions,  brought  him  into 
contact  with  many  eminent  personages.  He  wbm 
thus  enabled  to  collect  by  various  means  an  astound- 
ing amount  of  information  on  contemporary  events. 
He  seems  to  have  at  first  accumulated  his  notes  with- 
out any  settled  purpose:  this  at  least  is  his  own 
statement.  He  adds  that  his  cousin,  the  celebrated 
Abraham  Ortelius,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  pub- 

*  P|>.  145  to  1S3. 
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lishing  these  menioiis.  Howsoever  this  may  be,  the 
work  itself  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  au  assemblage 
of  loose  papers.  It  is  written  with  great  care,  is  better 
connected  than  any  one  of  the  numerous  contempo- 
rary chronicles,  and  is  teeming  with  life.  It  has  de« 
servedly  obtained  a  place  among  the  historical  master^ 
pieces  of  all  ages.  Not  that  the  book  is  well  known 
to  the  public.  But  whoever  reads  it  for  the  first  time, 
is  surprised  to  find  how  familiar  every  page  is  to  him. 
The  admirable  portraiture  of  the  principal  characters 
in  the  great  drama,  the  wonderful  descriptions  of 
preachings,  pillages,  sieges,  and  battles  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  most  eminent  writers,  and  the  statements 
of  facts  have  passed  into  the  current  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  are  contained  in  all  our 
handbooks.  It  is  perhaps  pot  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  great  favour  which  the  events  in  the  Netherlands 
durinf^  Philip  II's  reign  have  found  in  the  eyes  of 
historians,  poets,  and  artists,  may  be  mainly  ascribed 
to  the  ease  with  which  materials  can  be  borrowed 
from  Van  Meteren's  inexhaustible  store.  The  nu- 
merous modern  researches  which  form  a  brilliaut 
superstructure  on  this  solid  foundation,  prove  that 
the  general  confidence  in  Van  Meteren's  accuracy  is 
very  deservedly  bestowed. 

Van  Meteren's  history,  such  as  we  now  have  it, 
consists  of  two  very- unequal  parts.  The  first,  the 
main  work,  embraces  the  nhole  of  riiilip  II's  reign, 
ending  with  the  year  1598.  It  was  written  when  the 
author  was  yet  in  full  possession  of  his  great  powers, 
and  it  was  published  under  his  care.  The  second  part, 
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a  supplement,  brings  the  chronicle  down  to  the  year 
1611.  It  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  the  old 
man.  The  author,  then  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
hurried  to  finish  it,  feeling,  as  he  himself  says,  the 
call  to  another  world  pressing  upon  him.  He  was 
not  even  to  see  it  in  print.  He  died  in  1612.  The 
supplement  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1614. 
The  great  beauties  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  main  work ;  but  conscientious* 
ness  and  accuracy  belong  to  both  parts  alike.  The 
supplement  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  makes 
the  descriptiou  of  Hudson's  voyage  coutaiued  in  it 
all  the  more -valuable  as  an  historical  source.  The 
latter  part  of  Van  Meteren's  history  is  more  like  a 
collection  of  documents  and  notices  chronologically 
arranged,  and  very  slightly  connected  among  them- 
selves, than  like  a  regular  narrative.  Most  of 
the  pieces  are  evidently  in  the  original  state  in 
which  they  were  &rst  inserted  among  the  author's 
notes. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  tlie 
account  of  Hudson  s  voyage.  The  account  bears  the 
stamp  of  having  been  rather  hastily  translated  firom  a 
verbal  or  written  communication.  Its  real  author  is 
most  piobubly  Hudson  himself.  This  supposition  is 
borne  out  by  the  circumstances  in  which  Van  Mete- 
ren  and  Hudson  were  placed,  and  by  some  curious 
internal  evidence.  Van  Meteren,  when  spiakiug  of 
Hudson  and  of  his  companions,  very  naturally  uses 
the  words ihe^f  left,"  ''th^  feared,*'  etc.  But  all  on  a 
sudden  we  meet  with  the  following  passage:  **Thence 
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they  sailed  along  the  shore  until  we  reached  40*"  45  ."^ 
Can  there  be  any  more  natural  supposition  than  that 
the  old  man  here  committed  an  oversight  similar  to 

those  pointed  out  by  us  in  Playse's  logbook  ?  He 
probably  had  an  account  of  the  voyage  written 
by  Hudson,  and  in  translating  it  he  once  forgot  to 
turn  we  into  t/m/.  All  attentive  readers  of  early 
voyages  will  remember  that  this  is  a  very  common 
oversight*  The  old  merchant  was,  besides,  in  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  Hudson's  return  from  his  voyage. 
We  learn  from  him  that  our  navigator  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  commands  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, firom  going  to  Holland  and  laying  his  reports 
before  his  employers.  It  is  but  natural  that  Hudson 
should  iu  this  difhculty  have  applied  to  the  Dutch 
consul,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  correspondence 
between  Hudson  and  the  East  India  Company,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Van  Meteren,  passed  through  Van 
Meteren*s  own  hands. 

But  even  if  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  this  origin  to 
Van  Meteren's  account  of  the  third  voyage,  it  still 
remains  a  document  of  great  importance.  It  cannot 
have  been  written  down  much  more  than  a  year  after 
Hudson's  return.  The  excellent  opportunities  which 
the  author  enjoyed,  and  his  justly  celebrated  con- 
scientiousnesB,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  facts  related  by  him. 

The  contents  of  the  account  coincide  in  many 
points  with  the  statements  made  by  J uet,  and  serve  so 
&r  to  confirm  them.  Van  Meteren  is  the  only  source 

'  P.  150. 
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that  throws  light  on  the  events  which  happened  be- 
tween the  5th  and  the  19ih  of  May,  1609,  on  Hud- 
son's voyage  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nova  Zembla,  the  mutiny  of  the  crew,  Hud- 
son's propositions  made  to  them,  and  the  final  deter- 
mination to  saiL  to  the  west  instead  of  the  east  Juet 
preserves  a  suspicious  silence  on  all  these  matters. 
His  journal  contains  no  entry,  from  the  first  arrival 
of  the  vessel  at  the  North  Cape  until  its  return  to  the 
same  point  Van  Meteren  further  informs  us  that 
Hudson  was  a  friend  of  Captain  Smith,  the  cele- 
brated explorer  of  Virginia,  and  that  the  idea  of 
searching  for  a  passage  under  40^,  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  advice  of  this  illustrious  man. 
We  could  hardly  vcntiue  to  eimraerale  here  all  the 
other  important  facts  which  can  be  gathered  from 
this  account  of  the  third  voyage.  We  must  in  this 
respect  refer  the  reader  to  the  observations  ou  the 
voyage  itself,  which  we  shall  offer  in  another  part  of 
the  present  introduction. 

Two  more  remarks  have,  however,  yet  to  be  made. 
Van  Meteren's  account  opens  with  a  reference  to  the 
preceding  (the  30th)  book  of  his  chronicle.  The 
notice  to  which  he  alludes  must  have  dropped  out  of 
his  papers  before  the  work  was  sent  to  the  press.  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  tlie  printed  editions. 
The  second  remark  is,  that  the  whole  account,  from 
the  words,  **this  Henry  Hudson"  (Desen  Herrp  Hwhm) 
down  to  the  end,  has  been  reprinted,  but  without  the 
author's  name,  by  Commelijn,  in  his  celebrated  work 
Begin  en  Voarigang  van  d$  NederUmd»ehe  Oost  Indisehe 
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Ompagnu^  and  has  thenee  parsed  into  Constantin  de 

Renevilie's  still  more 'celebrated  Voyages  enfrepris 
pour  la  CompagnU  des  Indes,  etc.  The  latter  work  is 
therefore  often«  but  quite  erroneously,  quoted  as  an 
original  source  for  the  biography  of  Henry  Hudson.^ 

The  next  fragments  that  come  under  our  con- 
sideration,^ are  taken  from  De  Laet's  description  of 
America.  Before  speaking  of  them  more  especially, 
we  have  to  make  some  general  observations  bearing 
as  well  on  this  as  on  other  parts  of  our  subject. 

John  De  Laet  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Dutch  West  Iiulia^  Coiiipany.'  He  was  of  Belgian 
origin,  like  Willcm  Usselincx,  the  founder  of  the 
association,  and  like  most  of  the  men  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  it.  .  The  Company  itself  may,  in  fact, 
be  considered  as  having  emanated  from  the  Belgian 
emigrants  settled  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  as 
the  principal  representative  of  their  aims  and  views. 
By  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  the 
trade  of  central  Europe  was  forced  out  of  its  wonted 
channels.  The  Belgian  towns,  the  theatre  of  so  much 
violence,  became  unsafe  depositories^for  the  riches  of 
all  nations,_mauy  of  the  most  industrious  merchants 
fled,  the  harbour  of  Antwerp  was  almost  deserted, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  was  made  inaccessible 

*  The  editor  of  the  present  book  lias  refrained  from  iiiLroducing 
long  titles  into  liis  text.  But  knowing  the  great  importance  of 
exact  bibliographical  descriptions,  he  is  going  to  append,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  a  list  of  all  the  works  mentioned  in  it,  with  the 
neeesaaiy  biUiographical  detaila. 

*  Pp.  154*166. 
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by  vigilant  cruisers,  long  before  it  was  entirely  closed 
by  international  treaties.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  commerce  thus  lost  to  Belgium  found  its  way 
to  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  Belgian  emigrants, 
whose  activity  greatly  contributed  to  this  change, 
saw  it,  however,  vnth  the  utmost  regret.  They  had 
never  fairly  adopted  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  other 
northern  provinces  as  their  permanent  abode,  but 
continued  to  look  to  the  south  as  to  their  own  dear 
home.  They  even  shrank  from  matrimonial  alliances 
witii  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  north,  and  formed 
in  every  respect  a  separate  body,  closely  knit  toge- 
ther by  common  interests  and  common  longings. 
They  felt  the  yoke  which  was  pressing  on  the  Bel- 
gians almost  as  heavily  as  if  they  had  themselves  still 
been  groaning  under  it,  and  they  longed  with  all 
their  hearts  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  their  ancient 
homesteads,  to  return  in  triumph,  and  to  introduce 
the  Protestant  religion  into  their  native  country. 
The  plan  by  which  they  intended  to  effect  this  noble 
purpose  is  so  grand  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  obli- 
vion with  which  history  has  punished  its  fiuiure. 
They  proposed  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  all  their 
colonies,  to  destroy  their  resources,  and  thus  to  dis- 
able them  from  holding  Belgium  any  longer.  The 
events  of  after  times  have  clearly  proved  that  this 
might  have  been  done,  had  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 
landers  not  been  prevented  by  opposite  interests 
from  joining  heartily  in  these  generous  efforts. 

Among  the  means  which  the  emigrants  devised  for 
the  realization  of  their  scheme,  there  is  one  which  de- 
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serves  in  the  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  geogra- 
phical student  It  was  evident  that  a  body  of  men  who 

proposed  to  themselvt  s  mi  object  like  the  one  they 
bad  ia  view,  must  needs  hrst  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
direct  their  steps  safely  to  any  point  on  its  surface. 
The  emigrants  counted  in  their  ranks  a  number  of 
men  of  high  scientific  acquirements,  and  among  these 
the  idea  sprang  up,  more  distinctly  in  some,  less  dis* 
tinctly  in  others,  to  assist  by  scientific  research  and 
geographical  labours  in  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  The  names  of  these  men  are  familiar  to  the 
geographical  student.  Mercator,  the  i)e  Brys,Hulsius, 
Bertius,  De  Laet,  Cluverius,  Peter  Plancius,  Jodo- 
cus,  and  Henry  Hondius,  are  known  to  us  all  as 
being  among  the  fathers  of  modem  geography  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  a  nobler  aim  than  mere 
scientific  research  animated  their  efibrts. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was,  first  as  a 
scheme,  after \vai"ds  as  a  reality,  the  centre  point  of 
all  these  endeavours.  They  disdained  the  peaceful 
arts  by  which  other  privileged  associations  of  the 
same  class  have  grown  mighty  and  rich.  Their  aim 
was  to  attack  the  Spaniard  in  his  transatlantic 
strongholds;  to  sink  or  take  the  ships  in  which  he 
transported  his  silver  and  gold;  to  cut  bim  off,  if 
possible,  from  all  connections  with  the  New  World. 
All  the  other  affairs,  which  the  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion and  the  extent  of  their  privileges  forced  upon 
them,  were  treated  as  minor  matters,  hardly  worthy 
of  their  attention.    But  their  main  object  was  pur« 
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sued  with  an  energy  beyond  all  belief,  In  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  they  had  to  coQtend  with»  they 
long  maintained  a  war  fleet  of  more  than  seventy 
sail,  and  almost  succeeded  in  driving  the  Spaniards 
from  the  American  seas. 

John  de  Laet  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eminent  directors  of  the  West  India  Company.  His 
description  of  America*  the  work  &om  which  ouir 
extracts  are  taken,  is  marked  by  the  same  features 
which  distill i^^ui.^h  the  company  itself  and  the  body 
of  men  from  which  that  association  sprang.  As  a 
geographical  compilation  it  is  one  of  the  finest  e?ea 
among  those  produced  by  the  Belgian  emigrants,  and 
for  systematic  treatment,  precision,  and  general  accu- 
racy, it  may  perhaps  daim  the  yery  first  rank  among 
the  manuals  of  the  time.  Its  main  portion,  the  de* 
scription  of  the  coasts  and  islands  under  Spanish 
sway,  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  eye  is  greedily 
fixed  upon  those  lands,  and  who  is  mentally  grasping 
them.  But  that  part  does  not  regard  us.  Our  ex- 
tracts are  derived  from  a  chapter  (the  third)  which 
is  principally  devoted  to  an  account  of  New  Nether« 
land,  the  large  territory  in  North  America  claimed 
by  the  West  India  Company  on  the  ground  of  Hud- 
son's discoveries,  and  at  that  time  in  small  part  occu- 
pied by  their  agents.  This  part  of  the  work  bears, 
like  the  rest,  the  stamp  of  the  interests  which  the 
author  pursued.  To  establish  the  company's  title 
to  New  Ne.theriand,  and  to  substantiate  it  by  all 
possible  details,  this  seems  to  be  its  special  purpose. 
Unfortunately  the  task  is  an  ungrateful  one.  The 
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claim  of  the  company*  to  New  Netherland  was  based 
upon  specious  pretences,  which  do  not  stand  the  test 

of  close  inspection.  We  shall  have  ai^ain  to  insist 
upon  this  fact,  because  it  is  far  from  being  generally 
admitted;  and  because  it  explains  some  curious 
features  in  De  Laet*s  and  Van  der  Donck^s  accounts 
of  Hudson's  third  voyage.  The  flaw  in  the  Dutch 
title  has  besides  given  origin  to  an  idle  and  entirely 
unwarranted  story,  which  has  found  its  way  into 
more  than  one  biography  of  Henry  Hudson.  We 
shall  resume  these  matters  when  speaking  of  Van 
der  Donck.  For  the  present  we  have  only  to  call 
the  reader  s  attention  to  the  artful  manner  in  which 
De  Laet  tries  to  connect  the  voyage  of  Henry  Hud- 
son with  the  company's  claim.  He  endeavours  to 
establish  a  chain  of  events  and  arguments  between 
the  two  points ;  and,  we  arc  sorry  to  state  it,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  forge  an  extra  link  which  he  believes 
to  be  necessary.  He  makes  Hudson  return  to  Amster- 
dam to  give  an  account  of  his  voyage.  We  know,  on 
unquestionable  authority,  that  this  statement  of  De 
Laet  is  false ;  and  he  was  far  too  accurate  to  make 
such  a  blunder  through  negligence.  His  special  pur- 
pose becomes  therefore  the  more  evident.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  must  be  extremely  cautious  in 
using  any  such  statements  of  his  as  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Netherland.  1  liis 
caution  will  be  necessary  in  more  instances  than  one. 

The  above  remarks  refer  only  to  one  or  two  pas- 
sages. The  rest  of  De  Laet's  description  of  Hudson's 

third  voyage  must  be  reckoned  among  our  most  reliable 
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documents.  The  description  of  the  voyage  occurs 
incidentally  in  two  different  chapters,  the  seyenth  and 
tenth,  of  the  third  hook  of  De  Laet^s  Niewoe  Werelt 
The  second  of  these  passages  consists  almost  entirely 
of  two  fragments,  the  only  remaining  ones,  of  Hud- 
son's report  to  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  The  short  suiuuua  v  of  the  whole  voyage 
contained  in  the  first  passage,  seems  for  the  most 
part  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  No  one 
will  read  these  fragments  of  Hudson's  journal  with- 
out regretting  the  loss  of  the  paper  from  which 
they  are  taken.  Short  as  they  are,  they  form  the 
most  graphic  picture  of  the  life,  manners,  and  aspect 
of  the  North  Amerieuu  Indians,  left  by  any  one  of 
the  early  navigators.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  we  do  not  even  possess  the 
original  cast  of  Hudson's  words.  As  De  Laet 
gives  them,  they  are  merely  a  translation.  Hudson 
himself,  though  for  a  short  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch,  could  not  easily  understand,  and  therefore 
certainly  not  write  their  language.  He  required  the 
services  of  a  friend  to  translate  for  him  some  Dutch 
papers,  which  he  desired  to  make  use  of  during  this 
same  voyage. 

A  lew  years  ago,  when  the  writer  of  the  present 
pages  was  staying  in  Holland,  a  rumour  had  got 
abroad,  that  a  part  of  De  Laet*s  manuscript  materials 
had  turned  up.  The  rumour  was  entirely  unfounded ; 
and  for  the  present  there  appears  to  be  no  chance  that 
the  original  of  Hudson*s  report  should  come  to  light. 
Much  may  however  be  hoped  for  from  future  rc- 
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searches.  Little  is  lost  in  so  eminently  conservatiye 
a  country  as  Holland ;  and  attention  has  lately  been 
much  directed  to  these  matters.  Search  has  also  been 
made  in  the  Archives  of  the  East  India  Company,  for 
any  materials  relating  to  Hudson.  The  scraps  of  in* 
formation  gathered  from  these  archives  will  be  given 
elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Hudson's  report  has  not  as 
yet  been  discovered.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  was, 
in  De  Laet's  time,  given  np  to  the  West  India 
Company  or  lent,  and  thought  of  too  little  importance 
to  be  asked  back.  There  is  also  some  chance  left  of 
its  still  being  found  among  the  papers  of  the  East 
India  Company.  This  immense  store  of  documents 
was  till  quilc  lately  without  calendars,  or  indir  c^s  of 
any  kind.  It  has,  since,  been  entrusted  to  able  hands  ; 
and  many  important  discoveries  will  undoubtedly  be 
made  among  its  dnsty  piles. 

De  Laet*s  Nieuwe  Werelt,  appeared  first  in  1625 ; 
then  for  a  second  time  in  1630.  Copies  of  the  earlier 
edition  are  rare;  and  nonewas  to  be  found  in  this  coun- 
try. Our  reprints  are  therefore  taken  from  the  1630 
edition.  A  gentleman  in  Holland,  however,  to  whose 
unostentatious  labours  historical  research  is  greatly 
indebted,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  compare  for  us  the 
text  of  the  two  editions,  and  has  found  them  to  agree 
in  every  word ;  as  far  at  least  as  our  extracts  are 
concerned.  A  reprint  both  of  the  seventh  and  tenth 
chapter  of  the  third  book,  is  to  be  found  in  a  very 
rare  tract,  Beichryvinge  van  Virginia^  Nieuw  Mederlandt^ 
etc.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1651,  pp.  14, 15 ;  and  20  to 
22. 
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The  next  two  extracts  in  our  collection^  are  taken 

from  the  account  of  Hudson's  voyage,  wliich  forms 
part  of  Lambrechtsen*8  history  of  New  Netherland. 
Some  of  the  statements  in  that  account  cannot 
be  traced  back  to  pi  iiilcd  sources,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  borrowed  Irom 
early  documents,  then  existing  at  Middelbui^.  The 
facta  in  question  all  relate  to  Hudson's  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  At  the  time 
when  Lambrechtsen  wrote,  a  remarkable  collection  of 
documents  belonging  to  that  Company  was  preserved 
at  Middelburg:  and  Lambrechtsen,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  high  standing,  had  access  to  them.  He 
quotes  repeatedly  in  his  history  from  the  ^^Notukn  van 
dc  xvii";  that  is  to  say,  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  seventeen  East  India  directors.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  positively  asserted,  that  the  state- 
ments which  we  are  discussing  were  taken  from  this 
important  source.  Nothing  certain  can  be  said  on 
this  point,  as  long  as  the  above  mentioned  collection 
of  documents  remains  inaccessible.   It  was  for  a  long 

time  in  private  hands  at  Middelburg,  was  tlu  n,  nbouL 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  surreudtred  to  the  East 
India  Company  in  Amsterdam ;  and,  has  still  more 
recently  been  transferred  to  the  royal  archives  at  the 
Hague.  But  as  there  has  never  been  a  calendar,  or 
any  other  kind  of  list  made,  there  is  but  too  good 
reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  papers  may  have  been 
lost  on  the  way.  Some  inquiries  made  by  the  writer 
of  the  present  pages,  both  by  correspondence  and 

'  Pp.  164  to  166. 
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verbally,  during  a  short  sojoura  on  the  spot,  have  led 
to  no  results.  We  are  thus,  for  the  present,  obliged 
to  take  Lambrechtsen's  assertions  on  trust. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  extracts  from  Van 
der  Donck's  description  of  New  Netherland  ;  which 
follow  next  in  the  order  of  our  documents.^  Van  der 
Donck  speaks,  in  several  passages  of  his  work,  of 
Hudsou  8  third  voyage,  and  he  makes  several  state- 
ments  respecting  it,  which  disagree  more  or  less  with 
the  earlier  and  better  sources.  These  stateincnls  mii^'lit 
seem  to  deserve  implicit  credit,  on  account  of  the 
opportunities  for  obtaining  information  which  the 
author  possessed ;  and  some  conscientious  writers 
have  indeed  fully  trusted  them.  We  consider  all 
these  statements  as  spurious,  not  only  because  they 
are  not  borne  out  by  contemporary  evidence,  but  more 
especially  because  they  all  tend  to  strengthen  the 
Dutch  title  to  New  Netheiiand,  which  Van  der 
Donck  had  a  strong  interest  to  defend. 

The  following  was  Van  der  Donck*s  position  with 
regard  to  this  title.  The  title  itself  was  little  better 
than  a  shadow.  It  was  entirely  founded  on  the 
boldest,  the  most  obstinate,  and  most  extensive 
act  of  squatting^  recorded  in  colonial  history.  The 
territory  called  New  Netherland,  which  tiie  West 
India  Company  claimed  on  account  of  Hudson's 
discovery,  belonged  by  the  best  possible  right  to 
England.  It  formed  part  of  a  vast  tract  of  country, 
the  coasts  of  which  had  been  first  discovered  by 
English  ships,  on  which  settlements  had  been  founded 

»  Tp.  107  to  172. 
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by  English  colonists,  and  which  had  been  publicly 
claimed  by  England,  and  granted  to  an  English 
Company,  before  Hudson  ever  aet  foot  on  American 
ground.  But  the  wilds  and  wastes  of  primeral  forests, 
were  thought  of  so  little  value,  that  the  Dutch  were 
for  many  years  allowed  to  encroach  upon  English 
rights,  without  much  more  than  passing  remonstran- 
ces ol  the  British  govenimcut. 

Some  Dutch  adventurers,  induced  by  the  favour- 
able accounts  of  Henry  Hudson,  and  of  some  Dutch 
mariners  who  followed 'in  his  track,  first  founded  a 
factory  and  built  a  fort  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of 
Hudson's  river — the  beginning  of  New  York.  The 
adventurers  afterwards  obtained,  as  a  protection 
against  the  commercial  opposition  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  those 
parts.  Both  the  privilege  and  the  settlement  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
who  enlarged  the  fort  till  it  gradually  became  a  town, 
made  vast  grants  of  land,  sent  out  colonists^  and 
commissioned  some  of  their  servants  to  rule  over  the 
colony.  This  rule  of  the  West  India  Company  lasted 
for  more  than  forty  years.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  during  nearly  all  that  time  the  Dutch 
government  could  not  be  induced  to  acknowledge 
New  Netherland  openly  and  distinctly  as  a  Dutch 
dependency.  This  singular  state  of  affairs  led,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  to  ardent  contentions  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  colonists  in  New  England  and 
New  Netherland,  neither  of  which  sets  of  men  was 
naturally  disposed  to  yield.  Of  these  contentions  Van 
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der  Donck.  He  resided  in  New  Netherland  from 
1641  to  1649,  first  as  a  law  officer  (schout  fiacael) 
in  the  colony  of  Rensselaerswyck  ;  afterwards  as  a 
settler  near  New  York.  He  quarrelled  with  the 
somewhat  despotic  governor  of  the  country,  and 
headed  a  ^tion  opposed  to  tiie  colonial  government 
He,  at  last,  returned  to  Holland,  as  the  leader  of  a 
deputation  of  influential  settlers,  who  were  to  expose 
at  home  all  the  wrongs  by  which  they  believed  the 
colony  and  themselves  to  be  oppressed.  Van  der 
Donck  wrote  two  books  in  support  of  the  cause 
Which  he  represented,  both  of  which  contain  short 
descriptions  of  Hudson's  voyage.  The  first  of  them, 
called  Vertoogh  van  Nimw  Nederland^  and  published 
in  1650,  is  mainly  au  account  of  the  misrule  of  the 
colony,  with  a  short  description  of  the  country,  and 
other  simihir  matters.  It  contains  the  germs  of  the 
ingenious  inventions  concerning  Hudsons  voyage, 
which  are  farther  developed  in  the  second  work, 
Beschryvinghe  van  Nieuto  Nederland,  from  which  our 
extracts  are  taken.  Van  der  Doncks  reason  for 
making  these  inventions  is  obvious  enough*  He 
wished  to  induce  the  Dutch  government  to  take 
strong  measures  against  the  New  Englanders  in  de- 
fence of  the  pretended  right  of  the  Dutch  settlers. 
His  reason  for  being  more  explicit  in  the  second 
work  than  in  the  first  is  also  very  obvious.  The  war 
between  England  and  Holland  (1552  to  1554)  in- 
tervened between  the  two  publications.  After  its 
termination  several  delegates  were  sent  out  from 

Holland  to  Eogluad,  to  arrange  the  numerous  dif- 
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fcrences  which  existed  between  the  two  countries. 
These  delegates  were  urged  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pnny  to  bring  the  North  American  disputes  to  a 
peaceable  arrangement  But  they  failed,  and  wrote 
to  Holland,  that  iJiey  themselves  did  not  consider  the 
claim  of  the  Company  as  substantiated  by  the  evidence 
adduced ;  and  ihai^  unless  letter  etndenee  was  brought 
forward^  tJicfj  could  not  possihb/  press  the  claim  on  the 
English  government.  This  correspondence  was  going 
on  at  the  very  time  when  Van  der  Donck  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  compilation  of  his  work. 

The  fictions  in  which  Van  der  Douck  has  indulged, 
are  of  so  serious  a  character,  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  this  digression  to  put  them  in  their 
true  light.  He  represents  Hudson  as  having  taken 
possession  for  the  Dutch,  of  a  tract  of  country,  which 
belonged  to  England.  Nothing  however  could  be  fur* 
ther  from  Hudson's  intention,  and  even  from  that  of  his 
employers,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  looked 
with  anything  but  favour  on  the  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish the  rule  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  New  World. 

Hudson's  long  stay  in  Holland,  for  which  Van  der 
Donck  is  the  only  authority,  seems  likewise  to  be 
an  invention,  made  to  render  the  taking  possession  of 
New  Netherland  for  the  Dutch  a  less  unlikely  act. 
This  residence  in  Holland  is  not  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Hud- 
son was  in  1607  and  1608  in  English  service ;  and  that 
he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Dutch 
language  to  understand,  without  an  English  transla- 
tion, some  papers  of  Barents,  which  had  been  lent  to 
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him.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  not  an  uncommon 
practice  among  English  captains,  to  enter  the  Dutch 
service,  as  is  shown  by  the  examples  of  Davis,  Adams, 

and  I  ludson  himself.  We  are  on  the  whole  inclined 
to  think,  that  Van  d^  Donck  possessed  no  informa- 
tion concerning  our  navigator,  which  is  not  existing 
at  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  startling  new  facts 
which  he  adds,  had  their  origin  in  his  fertile  imagina- 
tion. The  sources  which  he  made  use  of  were  De 
Laet  and  Van  Meteren,  and  in  copying  the  latter 
author,  he  has  made  a  most  ludicrous  mistake,  which 
must  at  once  deprive  his  assertions  of  all  credit.^ 

Van  der  Donck,^  and,  a  century  and  a  half  after. 
Dr. Hecke welder^  and  Dr.  Barton,^  noted  down  on  the 
spot,  a  sort  of  legend  of  Hudson  s  arrival  in  America, 
handed  down  by  the  American  Indians.  There  is  a 
considerable  discrepancy  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  accounts.  A  scene  of  drunkenness,  which  really 
happened,  is  dwelt  on  at  great  length  in  the  more 
modem  story,  without  being  even  mentioned  in  the 
old  one.  We  are  not  inclined  to  attribute  much 
weight  to  this  tradition,  either  in  its  simple  or  its 
adorned  state.  A  tale  of  this  kind  is  very  likely  to 
be  elicited  from  the  imaginative  aborigines,  by  the 
eager  questioning  of  the  wliite  niau.  The  tale,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  has  the  merit  of  being  well  told. 
The  etymological  argument  by  which  Dr.  Hecke- 
welder  attempts  to  support  it,  ought  rather  to  de- 
tract from,  than  to  increase  its  credit.    The  name  of 

*  See  infra^  pp.  152,  note  1 ;  167,  note  1. 
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the  island  Manhattans  is  not^  as  he  asserts,  derived 
from  a  scene  of  drunkenness.  It  is  taken  from  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  is  already  mentioned  by  Hndson 
himself. 

Another  American  tradition,  concerning  Hudson's 
first  landing  place,doe8  not  seem  entitled  to  muchmore 
credit.  The  early  settlers  in  those  regions  had  other 
cares  than  these  historical  recollections  to  attend  to. 
We  possess  several  remarkable  books  written  by  some 
of  them,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  they  paid  mnch 
attention  to  subjects  of  the  kind.  The  tradition  is 
probably  of  a  comparatively  modern  origin,  having 
its  source  in  a  guess.  The  locality  mentioned  is  not 
by  any  means  the  most  likely  one  for  Hudson's  first 
landing. 

Our  next  fragment^  is  taken  from  Luke  Foxe's 
Ncrih  Weai  Ibz.  The  book  which  bears  this  singular 
title  is  the  description  of  Captain  Foxe's  voyage  in 
search  of  a  north-west  passage,  performed  in  the 
year  1631.  Foxe  has  therein  set  an  example,  which 
has  been  very  generally  followed  in  later  accounts  of 
north-western  expeditions.  Before  describing  his 
own  voyage  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  exploits  of 
his  predecessors.  Most  of  the  statements  contained 
in  that  part  of  his  book  are,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance, being  merely  extracts  from  sources  which 
we  still  possess.  Such  is  also  his  account  of  Hudson's 
voyage.  The  only  notice  in  it  that  is  really  original, 
is  the  one  reprinted  among  our  fragments.  It  is  not 
of  a  pleasing  nature,  throwing,  as  it  does,  a  most 
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unfavourable  light  on  Hudson's  character.  A  certain 
master  Colbume  (or  Colbert,  or  Coolbrand)  was  sent 
out  with  Hudson  on  his  fourth  voyage.  Colbume 
seems  to  liavc  been  attached  to  the  vessel  as  a  kind 
of  othcial  adviser,  without  any  special  functions. 
Hudson  soon  got  tired  of  this  control,  and  sent  Col- 
bume home  again.  So  far  the  facts  are  authentic 
But  Foxe  adds  that  Colburne  was  a  better  man  than 
Hudson,  and  insinuates  that  it  is  to  the  former,  not 
to  the  latter,  that  the  plan  of  searching  for  a  passage 
in  latitude  61*  was  due.  This  malicious  insinuation 
is  devoid  of  all  truth.  Abundant  proof  is  still  extant 
that  Hudson  had,  years  before,  matured  the  idea 
here  ascribed  to  Colburne.  The  name  of  this  sailor 
is  also  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
maritime  discovery,  and  his  having  been  a  man  of 
conspicuous  merit  thus  becomes  very  doubtful.  We 
can,  therefore, hardly  hesitate  to  ascribe  Foxe's  calum- 
nious insinuations  to  the  desire  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  a  great  predecessor  whom  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  outrival ;  an  explanation  fully  consistent  with 
the  character  of  Foxe,  who  had  all  tbe  conceit  and 
self-complacency  observable  in  little  minds* 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  our  collection — Hudson's  chart  of  the 
fourth  voyage,  and  the  explanations  added  to  it  by 
its  publisher,  Hessdl  Gerritz.^  Gerritz  belonged  to  a 
class  of  persons,  to  whom  geographical  science  is  very 
deeply  indebted.  He  was,  like  the  Arrowsmiths, 
Fetermanns,  Van  der  Maelens,  and  Johnstons  of  our 
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day,  a  geographer,  map  maker,  and  publisher  of  geo- 
graphical works.  His  labours,  though  few  in  number, 
are  of  the  most  genial  nature.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
bottndaries  of  the  known  world,  he  followed  with 

Liillmsiasiu  the  first  rays  of  ligiiL  lliat  began  to  pene- 
trate into  regions  of  darkness  and  mystery.  Hudson's 
chart  of  the  fourth  Toyage  was  Gerritz's  first  publica- 
tion, and  around  it  grew,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many  collections  of  voy- 
ages and  travels  printed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

iludtou  b  chart,  of  which  we  ^ive  an  exact  fac- 
simile, was  at  first  published  by  itself,  with  a  short 
explanation  in  Dutch  on  its  back,^  probably  in 
autumn  1612. 

The  chart  was  republished  a  short  time  afterwards, 
as  part  of  a  pamphlet  in  Latin,^  the  first  edition  of 
the  collection  of  voyages  and  travels  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  This  collection  rd^o  coutained  au  expLnui- 
tion  of  the  chart,  soiin  what  ampler  than  the  one 
given  at  first  and  besides  this  information  on  the 
far  north-west,  it  brought  before  the  public  Feman- 
dez  de  Quiross  explorations  in  the  far  south,  and 
Massa's  account  and  map  of  the  regions  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oby  in  the  far  north-east  The 
introduction  or  prolegomena  to  the  pamphlet,  which 
contain  some  other  valuable  materials  and  throw  a 
light  on  the  plan  of  the  work,  are  reprinted  in  the 
appendix  to  the  present  volume.* 

^  Pp.  181-ldS.  '  See  appendix,  p.  236. 

*  Pp.  185-169.  *  Pp.  236-242. 
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The  same  pamphlet  was  again  issued  in  1612,  widi 
a  new  title  page,  and  with  some  slight  chaDges  la 
the  arrangement ;  but  without  any  additions. 

In  the  same  year,  1G12,  a  Dutch  edition  was  pub- 
lished; being  in  almost  every  respect  a  translation  li  oiu 
the  Latin.  The  explanation  of  Hudson's  chart^  is 
however  both  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  is  in 
several  important  points  at  variance  with  the  preced- 
ing editions. 

Early  in  the  year  1613  a  revised  Latin  edition  was 

published,  differing  in  many  important  points  from 
its  predecessors.  A  new,  and  much  shorter  intro- 
duction,^ took  the  place  of  the  valuable  prolegomena. 
The  explanation  of  Hudson's  chart  was  translated 
from  the  Dutch  edition,  with  important  additions  and 
alterations  at  the  end.^  The  voyage  of  Comelis  Nai 
to  the  north-east  and  north-west,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  the  prolegomena  to  the  first  edition,  is 
here  described  in  full ;  the  navigator  having  returned 
in  the  intervaL  Some  corrections  of  doubtful  value 
are  also  introduced  into  Massa*s  map. 

The  last  edition  of  the  work  was  also  published  in 
1613.  It  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  the  one 
just  described ;  but  contains  at  the  end  Peter  Plan- 
cius  s  observations  on  the  dispute  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of 
Spitsbergen.    This  edition  is  extremely  rare. 

The  chart  published  by  Gerritz  had  ori^^inally  been 
drawn  by  Hudson  himself.  This  fact,  which  is  clearly 

*  Pp.  189-193.  »  Appendix,  pp.  241-242. 
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stated  by  the  publisher,^  is  also  borne  out  by  other  cir- 
cumstances. We  learn  from  Pricket  that  Hudson  had 
drawn  a  chart  of  the  strait  and  bay,  which  the  muti- 
neers consulted  on  their  home  voyage.^  The  delinea- 
tion before  us  is  evidently  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  localities;  and  it  contains  only  such  places  as 
Hudson  himself  had  visited.   Still  it  might  surprise 

us  that  the  chart  was  published  in  Holland,  not  in 
England.  This  somewhat  singular  circumstance  can, 
however,  be  readUy  explained.  Holland  was  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  all  geographical  research,  owing 
to  the  impulse  given  to  these  studies  by  the  Belgian 
emigrants.  These  scholars  made  ample  use  of  the 
facilities  afforded  them  by  the  dispersion  of  so  many 
friends  over  all  parts  of  the  civiHsed  workl.  They 
entertained  more  especially  a  lively  intercourse  with 
England,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  thrown  on  the 
labours  of  the  most  prominent  among  them.  We 
can  thus  guess  how  Hudson's  chart  was  obtained, 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  even  be  fortunate  enough  to 
divine  the  very  channel  through  which  it  reached 

Ilessel  Uerriu. 

The  chart  seems  to  have  been  first  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  Peter  Plancius,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
geographical  scholars  among  the  Belgian  emigrants, 
and  who  was,  like  the  late  Sir  John  Barrow,  universally 
known  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the  search  for  a 
short  northern  route  to  China,  a  subject  which  he 
had  also  been  discussing  with  Hudson  himself. 
Hessel  Gerritz  s  publication  was  at  least  made  with 
^  P.  194,  note  t.  *  Pp.  124  and  126. 
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the  sanction,  and,  to  a  certain  degrco,  under  the 
anspicea  of  Peter  Plancius;  as  appears  from  Flancius's 
supptetnent  to  the  last  edition,  and  from  many  re- 
marks in  Gerritz's  explanations  of  tlie  chart. 

The  delineation  which  we  have  before  us  may 
seem  a  poor  work  to  modem  eyes,  and  many  persons 
might  think  that  the  enp^raved  copy  did  nut  do  full 
justice  to  the  oi  igiuul  draught.  But  when  we  apply 
the  standard  of  Hudson's  time  instead  of  our  own»  we 
find  this  chart  to  be  far  superior  to  many  contempo* 
rary  productions,  and  decidedly  the  facile  princeps  of 
all  the  then  existing  delineations  of  the  arctic  r^ions. 
The  elementary  state  of  geographical  science,  the 
imperfections  of  the  instruments,  the  entire  ^vant  of 
any  previous  data,  the  togs,  the  storms,  and  the  ice 
of  those  inhospitable  regions*  fully  explain  the  un- 
avoidable defects  of  the  work. 

The  engraving  of  the  chart  is  very  probably  by 
Hessel  Gerritz*s  own  hand.  The  ornamental  additions 
are  in  the  same  fine  bold  style  which  distinguishes  an 
exquisite  and  rare  engr;L\  iiig  representing  walrimcs 
signed  by  him.  The  style  in  which  the  chart  itself 
is  engraved  is  not  unlike  that  of  Hessel  Gerritz's 
map  of  Russia  in  Bleau  s  great  atlas.  The  fidelity 
with  which  most  English  terras  are  copied,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  occasional  Batavianisms  (such  as 
hoope  for  hope^  Yslandt  for  Iceland,  etc.),  need,  therefore, 
not  surprise  us.  Our  own  engraving  of  this  remark- 
able chart  is  of  course  somewhat  inferior  to  the  origi- 
nal ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  good  copy. 

Lucidity  of  style  is  not  among  Gerritz's  good  points. 
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as  his  explanations  to  Hudson's  chart  too  well  show. 

They  are  made  up  from  two  (iifferent  elements,  neither 
being  presented  in  the  most  acceptable  shape.  The 
explanations  contain,  first  a  summary  of  Hudson's  and 
Plancius's  discussions  about  the  search  for  a  north- 
western passage  in  the  locality  where  Hudson  after- 
wards discovered  his  strait.  The  account  of  these  con- 
versations seems  to  be  correct  in  all  main  points,  though 
somewhat  confused  in  certain  details.  Far  greater, 
unfortunately,  is  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the 
other  part  of  Hessel  Gerritz's  explanations.  His 
account  of  the  voyai^^c  is  confusion  itself.  The  vari- 
ous versions  in  the  different  editions  even  contradict 
each  other  in  some  important  points.  The  facts  in 
which  all  the  editions  agree  are  of  but  minor  import- 
ance. Some  of  them  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  a 
reliable  source,  some  to  be  based  on  hearsay. 

The  whole  work  of  Hessel  G^rritz  has  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted  in  Germany.  The  best  known  of 
these  counterfeits  forms  part  of  the  great  De  Bry 
collection.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish,  both  in  the 
originals  and  in  the  reprints,  the  text  of  the  first 
from  those  of  the  later  Latin  editions,  i  he  following 
are  the  most  characteristic  marks.  In  the  original  edi- 
tions ike  date^  1612  for  the  first,  16  IS  for  the  others  ; 
secondly,  the  greater  length  of  the  prolegomena  in 
the  iirst  edition,  eight  pages  in  one  case,  two  in  the 
other;  lastly,  a  very  curious  difference.  George 
Weymouth,  whose  expedition  is  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  the  explanations  to  Hudson's  chart,  is  in  the 
first  edition  called  Winmod^  the  name  of  the  English 
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ambassador  at  the  Hague.  This  mistake  is  corrected 
in  the  later  editions.  It  is,  of  coarse,  copied  in  the 
reprints. 

The  last  one^  of  our  documents  is  another  cliart, 
which  serves  to  illustrate  Hudson  s  two  hrst  voyages. 
It  is  taken  from  Pontanns's  history  of  Amsterdam, 
published  in  that  city  in  1611,  and  illastrated  with 
maps  by  the  publisher,  the  celebrated  Josse,  or 
Jodoctts,  Hondius,  to  whom  we  have  repeatedly  al- 
luded. Pontanns*s  work  contains  in  several  of  its 
chapters  the  history  of  the  voya*2:es  of  the  Dutch,  and 
among  them  an  account  of  Barentz  s  three  expedi- 
tions to  the  north.  The  present  chart  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  third  of  these  voya<<t  s  ;  and  it  would 
thus  seem  not  to  bear  special  reference  to  Hudson. 
Hondius  had,  howeyer,  come  in  contact  with  our 
navigator  in  1609,  and  appears  to  have  obtained 
from  him  some  details  about  his  two  first  voyages. 
The  conscientious  geographer  thought  it  his  duty 
to  introdnce  this  information  into  his  chart  of 
arctic  regions,  and  this  chart  is  therefore  almost 
as  much  an  illustration  of  Hudson's  as  of  Barentz*s 
voyages.   CoUn's  Ck^pe^  one  of  the  localities  discovered 

^  Betides  the  printed  eottrces  wUich  we  have  reviewed,  there 
exist  some  maniucript  notices  among  the  documents  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  Considerable  efforts  hsTe  been  made  to 
obtain  fiic-similet  of  these ;  but  as  yet  without  result.  We  hare, 
however,  faU  reason  to  hope,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  this 
important  addition  to  our  collection  before  we  finally  close  it. 
The  printing  of  the  present  part  of  the  work  could  not  be  any- 
longer  delayed  ;  we  must  therefore  review  these  manuscript  docu- 
ments in  another  part  of  our  introduction. 
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in  1607,  and  the  Banquise^  or  continuous  icebank, 
which  hindered  Hudson's  progress  to  the  north,  are 
to  be  found  in  no  other  map  or  chart,  either  old  or 
new.  The  words  on  this  chart,  Olaeiei  ab  H,  Hud' 
sono  detecta  anno  1608,  also  contain  the  first  mention 
publicly  made  of  our  navigator* 

The  appendix  to  our  collection  consists  of  several 
pieces,  not  strictly  bearing  on  Hudson's  career,  but 
illustrating  points  of  collateral  interest.  The  first 
of  them  is  Veiazzano's  voyage  along  the  North  Ame- 
rican coasts,  and  his  discovery  of  Hudson's  river.^  This 
voyage  is  already  well  known  from  Rarausio  and 
Haklayt.  But  Verazzano's  original  letter,  preserved 
in  the  Magliabecchian  library  in  Florence,  has  never 
yet  b(  c  n  printed  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  verve  and  fresh- 
ness prevailing  in  it,  but  more  especially  on  account 
of  a  valuable  appendix,  which  Ramusio  has  not 
given.  This  appendix  is  of  special  importance  for 
our  subject,  because  it  restores  one  of  the  connecting 
links  in  the  history  of  arctic  discovery.  The  reasons 
which  we  give  for  inserting  this  somewhat  extensive 
document  in  our  collection  are  not,  however,  meant 
as  excuses  for  printing  it  It  undoubtedly  deserves, 
on  its  own  merits,  a  place  among  the  collections  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society,  and  it  will  better  repay  an 
attentive  perusal  than  any  other  part  of  the  present 
volume.  We  have  purposely  adopted  Professor  Cogs- 
well's excellent  translation,  which  preserves  in  most 
respects  the  character  of  the  original.    We  have  also 

»  Pp.  197. 
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borrowed  from  him  the  introduction  and  the  notes 
by  which  his  translation  is  accompanied. 
The  appendix  further  contains  the  English  trans* 

lations  of  two  papers  which  had  originally  been  writ- 
ten in  Dutch  by  the  celebrated  William  Bareutz,  had 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Peter  Plancins^  and  then 
into  those  of  Henry  Hudson,  who  got  them  trans- 
lated into  English.^  The  translations  were  first  in 
Hakluyt*s,  then  in  Purchases  possession.  The  latter 
published  them,  as  he  says,  for  Barentz's  sake.  They 
are  not  less  important  for  the  biugiapliy  of  our  navi- 
gator, and  furnish  some  of  the  few  existing  materials 
towards  his  personal  history. 

The  next  piece-  in  our  appendix  is  an  extract  from 
Van  der  Donck,  about  the  wampum  or  bead  money 
of  the  Indians,  as  an  illustration  to  a  passage  in 
Juet's  Journal,  p.  86,  note  2. 

Then  follow,  as  the  concluding  pieces,  the  pro- 
legomena to  the  first  and  to  the  second  Latin  editions 
of  Hessel  Gerritz's  work.'  Of  this  book  we  have 
spoken  at  sufficient  length,  and  on  reference  to  the 
papers  themselves,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  they 
are  interesting  and  important 

Haying  concluded  our  review  of  the  sources,  we 
now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  existing 
researches  respecting  Henry  Hudson  that  have  come 
under  our  notice. 

Summaries  of  our  navigator's  career  arc  contained 
in  many  cyclopsedias  and  biographical  handbooks. 
They  generally  convey  some  idea  of  his  purposes  and 

»  p.  229.  •  P.  236.  »  Pp.  236,  242. 
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principal  discoveries,  but  are  inexact  in  their  details ; 
being  mostly  based  on  a  somewhat  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  documents  collected  by  Purchas, 
without  those  preserved  by  other  hands.  Of  the 
articles  examined  by  us,  those  in  tiie  BkH/raphie  Uni' 
verselle  and  Biagraphia  Britamica  are  the  best.  None 
of  them,  however,  contain  anything  that  can  be  pro- 
perly called  original  research.  To  tlie  sajiie  class  of 
labours  belongs  also  a  sketch  of  Hudson's  life,  among 
the  collection  of  biographies  edited  by  Mr.  Jared 
Sparks.  This  sketch  is  well  written ;  and  one  or  two 
other  sources,  besides  those  collected  by  Purchas, 
have  been  made  use  of.  We  also  notice  here  and 
there  an  original  observation.  But  the  research  is 
not  of  sufficient  depth  to  render  it  useful  for  a  special 
purpose  like  ours. 

Another  class  of  short  biographies  of  Hudson  is 
contained  in  general  and  special  works  on  arctic  dis- 
covery ;  such  as  Adelung,  1  orster,  Barrow,  etc.  The 
authors  of  these  works  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
arctic  regions  than  the  contributors  to  handbooks  of 
a  more  preneral  nature.  Still,  few  of  them  have 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  inquire,  with  any- 
thing like  diligence,  into  Hudson's  career;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  observed  without  injustice,  that  the 
histories  of  arctic  discovery  are  all  of  them  some- 
what below  the  present  standard  of  critical  research. 
Little,  if  anything  for  our  purpose,  can  be  learned 
from  the  more  general  works.  They  contain  rapid, 
and  sometimes  even  hasty,  summaries  of  the  most 
accessible  sources;  this  being,  indeed,  the  avowed 
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plan  of  the  best  known  of  these  histories,  that  of  Sir 
Joha  Barrow.  It  would  be  uujust  to  pass  the  same 
criticism  on  Mr.  Randall's  Voyag08  towards  the  Ncrih' 
West.  But  the  purpose  of  this  diligent  scliolai-  is 
more  to  lay  before  his  readers  as  yet  unknown 
sources,  drawn  from  archives  and  libraries,  tban  to 
indulge  in  geog^phical  details.  His  sketch  of  Hud- 
son s  last  voyage  is,  therefore,  more  an  interesting  link 
in  a  chain  of  valuable  evidence,  than  an  independent 
production ;  and  we  cannot  blame  the  author  for  its 
having  proved  of  little  advantage  for  our  purpose. 
It  is  not  Mr.  Hundall  s  fault  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  new  documents  concerning  Hudson's 
career. 

More  satisfactory  researches  are  to  be  found  in  some 
works  of  a  more  special  character.  Captain  Beechey, 
in  his  well-known  appendix  to  bis  arctic  voyage, 
dwells  at  some  length  on  Hudson's  first  and  second 
expeditions.  Captain  Beechey  has  used  only  Playse's 
description  of  the  first,  and  Hudson's  description  of 
the  second  voyage,  without  the  other  fragments.  But 
he  is  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  locali- 
ties, and  his  observations  are  of  very  great  value. 
They  have  often  been  quoted  and  extracted  by  more 
recent  writers. 

One  passage  in  Hudson's  account  of  his  second 
voyage  has  also  been  examined  with  much  critical 
acumen  by  Dr.  Beke,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  De  Veer* 

None  of  the  four  voyages  has,  however,  been  more 
specially  investigated  and  commented  upon  than  the 
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third,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  river. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have,  with  a 
most  laudable  zeal  and  energy,  embraced  the  task  of 
inquiring  into  their  own  antiquities;  and  the  task 
being  in  itself  of  a  limited  nature,  these  researches 
have  already  been  brought  to  greater  completeness 
than  perhaps  those  concerning  any  part  of  the  Old 
World.  The  State  of  New  York  has,  in  this  respect, 
been  both  moic  zealous  :md  more  successful  than  any 
other.  The  New  York  Historical  Society,  an  associa- 
tion formed  for  this  kind  of  re8earch,has  been  flourish- 
ing for  the  last  half  century;  and  it  may  look  back  with 
pride  on  its  past  career.  Besides  the  labours,  both  at 
public  and  at  private  expense,  which  the  society  has 
encouraged,  they  have  themselves  published  in  their 
collections  many  of  the  most  important  documents 
concerning  their  national  history.  To  these  collec- 
tions we  aic  largely  indebted.  We  have  borrowed 
from  them  the  translations  from  De  Laet,  Van  der 
Donck  and  Lambrechtsen,  and  Dr.  Heckewelder's 
observations,  as  well  as  the  original  and  the  trans- 
lation of  Verazzano's  letter.  The  collections  also  con- 
tain a  reprint  of  the  chapters  in  Purchas's  FUgrmage^ 
which  form  pp.  1-138  of  our  volume;  so  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  ^vhat  we  lirwe  re  ^)r  in  ted  is 
also  to  be  found  in  various  places  of  those  American 
collections. 

The  collections  also  contain  the  first  special  essay 
on  Hudson's  third  voyage,  written  in  1810  by  Dr. 
Miller,  a  member  of  the  society.  This  essay  is  other- 
wise not  very  remarkable.   Some  of  its  observations 
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seem,  kowever,  to  be  good,  and  have  been  approved 
of  by  later  American  historians,  who  were,  like  the 

autlior,  ucquaiiited  with  the  lucaliLies. 

Still  more  light  is  thrown  ou  Hudson's  third 
▼oyage  by  other  researches^  indirectly  connected 
with  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The  most 
important  of  them,  at  least  for  our  purpose,  is  the 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York^  begun,  but  never 
terminated,  by  Yates  and  Moulton.  This  book  de- 
votes more  than  sixty  pages  to  Henry  Hudson.  The 
Yoyafre  along  the  American  coasts  and  up  and  down 
Hudson's  river  is  investigated  with  great  minuteness ; 
and  so  little  seems  in  this  repect  to  be  left  undone, 
that  the  more  recent  American  historians  have  added 
but  little  to  Yates's  and  Moulton's  researches. 

A  difPerent  kind  of  importance  belongs  to  the  re- 
searches made  in  the  European  archives  by  Mr.  John 
Bomeyn  Brodhead.  This  gentleman  was  charged  by 
the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Historical  Society,  to  collect  in 
Europe  all  such  documents  as  might  be  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  state.  The  mission  was  crowned 
with  eminent  success.  Partly  by  his  own  exertions, 
partly  by  the  liberal  and  sometimes  enthusiastic 
assistance  afforded  him  by  European  scholars,  Mr* 
Brodhead  was  enabled  to  carry  home  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  papers.  He  was,  of  course,  desirous  to 
obtain  some  MS.  documents  concerning  Uenry  Hud- 
son ;  and  his  almost  complete  want  of  success  in  this 
respect  might  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  really 
nothing  exists.  W  e  must,  however,  hesitate  to  take  so 
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gloomy  a  view  of  the  question.  We  have  already  liad 
occasion  to  observe,  that  there  are  distinct  traces  still 
extant  of  papers  concerning  Hudson ;  which  were 
preserved  in  Holland,  some  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
some  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
We  have  also  observed,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  an  insight  can  be  obtained  into  the  treasures 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  archives.  Mr.  Brodhead 
was  in  this  respect  still  more  unfavourably  situated 
than  he  would  have  been  at  the  present  day.  He 
seems  not  even  to  liave  been  acquainted  with  the 
Middelburg  collection,  which  wa^  then  in  private 
hands  and  almost  forgotten.  Still  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Brodhead  the  knowledge  that,  at  least  among  the 
more  accessible  papers,  nothing  was  to  be  found, 
except  an  entry  of  a  few  lines  in  a  ship  roister. 

We  are  also  under  another  obligation  to  Mr.Brod* 
head.  He  has  compiled  from  the  materials  collected 
by  him,  a  work  which  forms  the  first  volume  of  a 
BUtory  of  the  State  of  Nm  York,  He  there  treats  of 
our  uavi<:^ator.  Some  of  his  observations  uie  impoi  L- 
ant  But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  for  our  sub- 
ject consists  in  a  very  complete  enumeration  of  the 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  third  voyage. 

Between  Yates  and  Moulton's  and  Brodkead*8 
histories,  another  work  of  the  same  kind  made  its 
appearance  in  New  York,  under  the  title  Hietory  of 
jSew  Netherlands  by  Dr.  O'Callaglian.  Tlii^  bouk  also 
describes,  in  about  ten  pages,  Hudson's  third  voy- 
age. The  analysis  contains  a  few  original  observa- 
tions.   We  seize  this  opportunity  for  recommending 
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Dr.  O'Callaghan's  chai  aiiiig  work  to  those  few  of  our 
readers  who  might  feel  interest  enough  in  Henry 
Hudson  to  follow  up  the  suhject  of  his  splendid  dis- 
covery. The  history  of  the  banks  of  Hudson  river 
has  here  been  chronicled,  in  a  manner  not  the  less 
attractive  for  being  entirely  unassuming  and  natural. 
The  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  though  in  some 
respects  more  exact,  are  somewhat  tedious  tor  persons 
not  specially  interested  in  this  matter. 

There  are  also  two  Dutch  treatises  on  the  HUtorp 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  We  liave  already  spoken 
at  some  length  of  the  first  of  them,  and  have  extracted 
all  the  interesting  portions  of  the  descriptions  of 
Hudson's  voyage.  The  other  one  contains  very  little 
of  any  importance  for  our  subject.^ 

We  have  found  no  researches  of  any  value  for  the 
investigation  of  the  fourth  voyage,  and  have,  with 
regard  to  this  difficult  subject,  been  thrown  almost 
entirely  on  our  own  resources. 

From  the  time  of  Luke  Fox  down  to  our  days,  it 
has  been  almost  invariably  the  custom  to  prefix  to 
every  special  account  of  one  or  more  arctic  expedi- 
tions, a  general  summary  of  what  had  been  done  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  navigator  under  review.  This 
custom  has  been  followed  ;is  well  by  autobiographcrs 
as  by  tliose  who  have  described  the  voyages  of  others, 
whether  living  or  dead ;  in  order  to  place  their  heroes 

^  Mr.  Ch.  Murphy,  the  United  States'  Minister  at  the  Hague, 
hzA  recently  issued  to  his  friends  a  small  pamphlet  on  Henry 
Hudson ;  but,  to  the  editor^s  regret,  has  declined  to  afford  him  a 
sight  either  of  a  printed  or  a  MS.  copy. 
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in  their  proper  liglit,  by  showing  how  much  had  been 
achieved  before  them,  and  how  much  new  informa- 
tion they  added  to  the  old  stock.  We  have,  besides, 
another  still  more  cogent  reason  to  adopt  this  method. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so,  some  of  the  most  important  pas- 
sages, and  often  the  whole  context  of  the  sources 
which  we  have  collected,  would  remain  obscure.  For, 
Hudson  and  his  companions  could,  of  course,  not 
have  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  real  fear 
tures  of  the  regions  among  which  their  explorations 
lay.  Had  they  been  so,  their  labours  would  have 
been  superfluous.  They  entertained,  on  the  contrary, 
notions  which  were  more  or  less  wide  from  the  truth* 
These  notions,  though  shared  by  Hudson's  contem- 
poraries, for  whom  the  various  journals  and  logbooks 
were  kept,  have  long  since  given  way  to  better  know- 
ledge, and  have  disappeared  from  the  memory  of  man. 
Thus  the  journuls  and  Iol; books  are,  in  some  respects, 
as  if  tliey  were  written  in  an  obsolete  tongue. 

To  make  them  fully  understood,  we  shall  have  to 
restore  the  geographical  ideas  concerning  the  north 
which  prevailed  in  Hudson's  time.  They  were  based 
partly  on  arctic  expeditions,  more  or  less  imperfectly 
known ;  partly  on  rumours,  which  the  most  ancient  of 
these  voyages  had  engendered;  parlly  on  tlie  state- 
ments of  iStrabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  other  classic 
vrriters ;  partly  even  on  fantastical  and  entirely 
groundless  imaginations,  that  had  sprung  up  during 
the  middle  ages.  All  these  elements,  singularly 
mixed  as  they  were,  had  in  some  degree  been  ar- 
ranged and  digested  by  the  geographical  critics  of 
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the  day,  who,  unfortunately,  however,  had  but  imper- 
fect methods  of  research  at  their  disposal,  and  no  true 
standard  to  gaide  them. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  will,  then,  be  a 
double  one;  first,  to  assign  to  Hudson  his  proper 
place  among  arctic  navigators,  by  showing  what 
knowledge  he  had  received  from  his  predecessors, 
and  what  he  added  to  the  store  collected  by  them ; 
secondly,  to  define  hb  own  geographical  notions,  as 
clearly  as  their  nature  may  allow.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  we  shall  treat  of  the  two  branches  of  this  sub- 
ject separately ;  speaking  first  of  the  actual  achieve* 
ments  of  arctic  navigators  up  to  Hudson's  time,  and 
then  of  the  results  which  science  had  drawn  from 
their  labours. 

In  so  doing,  it  cannot  be  our  purpose  to  give  a 
complete  and  ciitical  history  of  arctic  exploration  up 
to  the  year  1607.  Our  aim  simply  is,  to  restore  a 
chain  of  events,  many  parts  of  which  are  now  scat- 
tered and  scarcely  noticed ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  attach 
to  it,  without  constraint  or  violence,  the  links  fur- 
nished by  the  labours  of  our  navigator. 

A  great  part  of  the  arctic  shores  that  have  been 
visited  in  modem  times  were  already  known  to  the 
Scandinavians  during  the  middle  ages.  The  exact 
limits  of  their  discoveries  cannot  well  be  ascertained; 
nor  would  the  present  place  be  fit  for  such  inquiry ; 
but  the  great  influence  which  these  early  exploits 
exercised  on  more  recent  navigators,  particularly  on 
Hudson,  gives  them  a  special  claim  on  our  attention* 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  observe,  that  the 
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Scandinavians,  sailing  from  the  regions  they  still  in* 
habit,  occupied  and  colonized  Iceland,  that  they  also 
founded  colonies  in  Greenland,  and  that  steering  still 
farther  to  the  west  they  reached  North  America. 

These  discoveries,  and  the  lasting  intercourse  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  were  materially  facilitated  by 
the  geographical  position  of  the  localities  themselves, 
which  seem  to  form  a  chain  of  stages  thus  placed  by 
nature  for  the  convenience  of  human  exploration. 
The  advantages  drawn  from  these  splendid  oppor- 
tunities by  the  discoverers  themselves  were,  however, 
but  scanty  ;  and  mainly  so  on  account  of  their  situa- 
tion, which  both  confined  them  to  their  own  limited 
resources,  and  precluded  any  influence  their  know- 
ledge might  otherwise  have  exercised  on  more  south- 
ern nations.  Fear  of  these  northmea's  savage  em  i  ;;y, 
the  distance  and  wildness  of  their  home,  and  chiefly 
the  hostile  eflbrts  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  whose 
main  purpose  it  was  to  oppose  them,  proved  so  strong 
a  barrier,  that  there  seemed  hardly  to  exist  any  bond 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Thus  iL  happened  that  a  treasury  of  knowledge  the 
most  important  existed  for  centuries  in  Europe  with- 
out reaching  those  nations  to  whom  it  would  have 
proved  the  greatest  boon.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  that  this  knowledge  remained  entirely  without 
its  eflect.  The  records  of  these  early  exploits  were 
carefully  kept,  and  repeatedly  translated  from  one 
northern  tongue  into  another.  The  Scandinavians 
also  constructed,  from  the  results  they  had  obtained, 
geographical  systems  of  their  own,  which  included 
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Iceland^  Greealand,  and  North  America.  These 
records  and  systems  continued  to  be  preserved  in 

Iceland  even  when  Scandinavian  navigation  had  al- 
most ceased  to  exist.  Although  we  now  possess 
slight  fragments  only  of  these  important  historical 
documents,  we  are,  nevertheless,  enabled  to  say  with 
perfect  certainty,  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  fiflcenih 
emiury  the  Scandinavians,  at  least  those  in  Iceland, 
had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  early  achievements, 
and  sufficiently  clt  ur  nuLions  of  the  results,  that  had 
thus  been  obtained. 

It  was  not  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen> 
tury  that  anything  like  a  distinct  knowledge  of  these 
important  materials  reached  the  more  southern  nations 
of  Europe.  But  a  number  of  vague  rumours  seem  to 
have  spread  through  various  channels,  and  travelled 
sollth^^  ;i)  d,  long  before  that  time.  Many  of  tlie  early 
and  rude  portolani  and  of  the  hrst  geographical  works 
that  appeared  in  print  contain  indications  of  Green- 
land. The  extreme  vagueness  of  the  information 
thus  derived  caused  that  great  arctic  continent  to 
be  variously  drawn  on  maps,  and  also  its  name 
to  be  variously  spelled.  We  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  this  important  fact;  for  when  the  critical 
geograpliers  in  Hudson's  time  and  shortly  before  him 
compiled  their  books,  maps,  and  charts,  they  were 
thus  led  to  suppose  the  existence  of  several  vast 
arctic  tracts,  with  very  similar  though  not  identical 
names,  such  as  Greenland,  Groenland,  Groneland, 
Engl  oneland,  Grocland.  Two,  sometimes  even  three, 
of  these  appear  upon  the  same  maps,  in  every  kind 
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of  shape  and  position;  to  tlic  north,  north-east,  and 
north-west  of  Europe.  The  search  for  these  various^ 
more  or  less  imaginary  territories,  constitutes  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  early  northern  voyages. 
Henry  Hudson  suiiered  greatly  under  these  delu- 
sions, and  contributed  to  dispel  them. 

We  can,  under  these  circumstances,  entertain  no 
doubt  that  some  geographical  communications  re- 
specting the  northern  discoveries  of  the  Scandina- 
vians must  have  reached  the  south  of  Europe  before 
the  time  when  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  and 
Vasco  de  Gama  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
maritime  explorations.  Nor  is  it  quite  impossible 
that  the  early  discoveries  of  the  northern  nations 
exercised  some  influence  on  the  ideas  of  the  great 
Italians,  Columbus  and  the  Cabots,  who  discovered, 
the  one  the  West  Indies,  the  others  North  America, 
It  is  a  well  known  and  of^en  discussed  fact  that 
Columbus  visited  Iceland,  the  great  storehouse  of 
Scandinavian  information,  respecting  the  north-west, 
fifteen  years  before  his  first  voyage  across  the  Atlan^ 
tic.  John  Cabot  resided  for  some  time  in  Bristol,  a 
town  which  then  carried  on  an  active  trade  with 
Iceland,  and  which  he  and  his  son  Sebastian  after- 
wards made  their  starting  place  for  their  expeditions 
to  the  north-west.  It  is  further  certain  that  Sebastian 
Cabot  went  to  North  America  in  1498  by  way  of 
Iceland,  and  that,  some  time  in  his  life,  he  made  him* 
self  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  country,  most 
probably  by  personal  investigation.  Several  other 
indications,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  contri-^ 
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bute  to  make  it  probable  that  some  connexion  existed 
between  the  discovery  of  North  America  during  the 
middle  ages  and  that  which  constituted  the  com- 
mencement of  the  modern  era  of  arctic  explorations. 

This  observation,  which  an  impartial  inquiry  has 
led  us  to  make,  by  no  means  implies  a  slur  on  the 
memory  of  the  Cabots.  Their  merits  will  admit  of  the 
most  critical  investigation ;  and  they  would,  indeed, 
shine  out  more  brightly,  if  the  attention  which  both 
geographers  and  historians  might  profitably  bestow 
upon  them  were  not  withheld,  partly  from  neglect, 
partly  from  prejudice.  However  tempting  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  might  seem  for  paying  that  debt  of 
gratitude,  both  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  this  essay 
preclude  the  attempt.  It  belongs,  however,  to  our 
subject,  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  efforts  and 
achievements  of  the  Cabots,  the  originators  of  all 
modern  navigation  in  the  north,  wliose  footsteps  were 
implicitly  followed  by  all  their  successors  for  more 
than  a  century.  Henry  Hudson  himself  may,  perhaps 
before  all  others,  be  styled  a  disciple  of  the  Cabotf. 

The  search  for  a  north-western  and  for  a  north- 
eastern way  to  China,  the  two  schemes  upon  which 
all  Hudson's  energies  were  engaged,  originated  with 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  various  elForts  made 
in  both  directions,  from  the  time  of  the  Cabots  down 
to  that  of  Henry  Hudson,  will  be  the  main  facts  for 
our  consideration. 

To  understand  how  these  schemes  of  the  Cabots 
arose,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  for  a  moment  the  geo* 
graphical  notions  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
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century.  The  geographical  dogma  of  that  time  re- 
cognized one  great  continent,  comprising  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  surrounded  by  sea.  This  con- 
tinent, with  the  Oeeanua  by  which  it  seemed  to  be 
encompassed,  was  helieved  to  form  the  whole  surface 
of  our  earth.  The  earth  itself  was,  by  the  great 
majority,  thought  to  be  flat ;  a  few  only  knowing  it 
to  be  a  globe.  Of  the  continent  no  part  had  been  in- 
vestigated with  anything  like  the  accuracy  of  modern 
times.  £ven  the  shores  that  were  familiarly  known, 
were  most  imperfectly  delineated  on  the  best  maps. 
This  incorrectness  grows  with  the  distance,  and  is 
often  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  resemblance  between 
the  supposed  and  the  real  outline  of  the  more  distant 
lands.  The  sources  from  which  these  notions  were 
drawn  could,  indeed,  not  yield  any  more  accurate 
knowledge.  The  systems  of  cosmography  then  recog* 
nized  were  almost  entirely  based  on  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  the  study  of  which  had  recently  been 
resumed.  Into  these  systems  such  scraps  of  informa- 
tion were  introduced  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
accounts  of  more  modern  travellers,  chiefly  Italians, 
Arabs,  and  Spanish  Jews,  with  here  and  there  a  vague 
indication  of  the  northern  discoveries  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. 

Let  us  imagine  a  terrestrial  globe  constructed  ac- 
cording to  these  ideas.  We  perceive  one  great  mass  of 
land,  composed  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  Europe 
very  imperfectly,  Asia  and  Africa  almost  fancifully 
drawn.  All  the  remaining  surface  of  the  globe  con- 
sists of  one  vast  expanse  of  water,  nearly  unbroken, 
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except  by  a  few  islands  near  the  continent.  The 
eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  the  western  shores  of 
Europe  are  separated  by  nothing  but  a  wide  sea. 

The  records  of  the  intercourse  ol  the  ancients  with 
India  and  China,  which  were  eagerly  studied  by  the 
eminent  men  of  this  age,  and  still  more  the  accounts 
of  mediaeval  travellers,  especially  of  Marco  Polo, 
had  long  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  on  the  east 
and  soath-east  of  Asia.  Alexander's  march  to  the 
furthest  boundaries  of  the  known  world  was  a  fa- 
vourite theme  of  mediaeval  poetry.  The  accounts  of 
the  civilization,  population,  and  riches  of  China  and 
Japan,  surpassing  anything  to  be  found  in  Europe  in 
Marco  Polo's  time,  shine  forth  with  ahuost  fabulous 
splendour  in  the  description  of  his  travels.  Some  of 
the  commodities  produced  in  the  far  east  had  from 
time  immemorial  formed  part  of  the  choicest  luxu- 
ries of  European  magnates.  The  circuitous  channels 
through  which  alone  they  could  be  obtained  still 
further  enhanced  their  value.  Most  of  them  were 
brought  by  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  wonder- 
ful tales  in  which  these  sons  of  the  desert  described 
the  glories  of  the  land  of  spices  and  emeralds  were 
carried  westward,  together  with  the  merchandise 
which  formed  their  theme.  Thus  everything  con- 
tributed to  make  the  east  and  south-east  of  Asia 
appear  as  the  very  ideal  of  fairy  land. 

It  is  therefore  very  natural  that  in  some  minds  the 
idea  arose  of  crossing  the  ocean,  which  alone  seemed 
to  separate  Europe  from  these  wonderful  shores ;  and 
we  all  know  how  Columbus  attempted  it  and  what 
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he  found.    The  same  object  was  also  puisaecl  by  the 
Cabots.  But  instead  of  sailing  like  Columbus  through 
the  tropical  regions,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  di- 
rected their  course  to  the  north-west.    It  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  why  they  adopted  this  road. 
The  reason  which  they  themselves  put  forth  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  their  proceedings.    They  said  that 
the  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  the  shorter  the  course  would 
necessarily  be.  This  reason  has  been  powerful  enough 
to  induce  so  many  hardy  adventurers  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  C  abots  ;  and  it  must  have  seemed 
much  more  plausible  before  the  existence  of  the  new 
continent,  which  blocks  up  the  passage,  and  before 
the  difficulties  and  horrors  of  arctic  navigation  were 
known.    Still  it  is  not  improbable  that  John  Cabot 
had,  during  his  stay  in  Bristol,  received  some  hinta 
from  the  Icelanders  who  traded  to  that  port  For, 
having  this  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  records,  it  would  be  a  strange  coincidence 
had  he  merely  by  chance  trodden  in  the  very  foot- 
steps of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.    Like  them, 
he  reached  North  America  by  way  of  Iceland ;  and 
like  them,  in  a  region  which  some  Icelandic  scholars 
were,  at  the  very  time  of  his  expedition,  describing 
in  their  geographical  manuals.^ 

But  even  if  we  suppose  Cabot  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  voyages  to  Vinland,  these  events 
did  not  appear  to  him  in  their  true  light.  They  did 
not  lead  him  to  surmise  the  existence  of  a  continent 
different  from  the  one  which  contained  Europe  and 

^  Sec  note  A,  at  the  end  of  the  introduction. 
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Asia.  lie  was  as  yet  completely  convinced  that 
nothing  hut  the  ocean  divided  £ngland  from  China. 
The  fact  that  the  ocean  had  been  crossed,  and  that 
land  had  been  discovered  on  the  other  side,  would 
simply  prove  to  him  that  China  might  be  reached 
by  that  route.  The  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo  and  the 
vaguely  described  Vinland  of  the  Scandinavians, 
would  appear  to  him  as  identical ;  and  he  would 
conclude^  that  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Northmen,  he  must  also  arrive  in  Cathay.  Stupen- 
dous as  these  mistakes  may  appear  to  us,  they  were 
natural  in  a  time  when  the  term  laUtude  was  yet 
almost  unknown,  and  they  form  the  simplest  expla- 
nation of  John  Cabot's  first  iiortli-western  voyas^e. 

Some  recently  discovered  documents  serve  to  dispel 
part  of  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  history  of 
the  Cabots ;  so  that  the  main  facts  of  their  career  may 
now  be  stated  with  tolerable  clearness,  leaving,  how- 
ever, still  several  very  important  points  open  to 
doubt  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  tmiea  auratus^  or 
gold-spurred  knight,  resided  for  some  time  in  Jiristol, 
following  mercantile  pursuits,  like  many  other  Italian 
gentlemen  of  that  age.  He  returned  to  Venice,  and, 
aflter  a  long  absence  from  England,  we  find  him  again 
here  in  1496, 

The  country  from  which  he  started  on  his  first  ex* 
pedition  to  America,  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  disco- 
very, remain  uncertain,  Sebastian  Cabot,  John's  son 
and  companion,  asserts  that  the  expedition  took  place 
in  1494,  and  that  land  was  first  seen  the  24th  of 
June  of  that  year.    It  is  difficult  to  conciliate  this 
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statement  with  some  thoroughly  reliable  tht.iils  of 
the  Cabots'  expcditioa  to  America  in  1497,  which 
appears  in  every  way  as  if  it  had  been  their  Jirsi 
voyage  of  discovery. 

Our  doubts  are  still  increased  by  the  follovviog 
fact  The  statement  to  which  we  allude  was  made 
on  a  large  map  or  planisphere  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
in  1544  and  1549,  when  he  was  an  old  man,  perhaps 
of  feeble  memory.  This  same  map  was  afterwards 
copied  by  Clement  Adams,  a  geographer  of  that  time, 
who  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  Cabot.  xVdanis 
deliberately  alters  the  date  of  1494  into  1497. 

Many  important  questions  connected  with  this  first 
expedition  must  thus  remain  in  abeyance.  Sebastian 
Cabot  has  described  it  in  a  few  lines,  and  from  the 
description  we  learn  the  day  of  the  first  landing,  and, 
perhaps,  the  locality  where  it  took  place.  Does  this 
really  apply  to  a  voyage  undertaken  iu  1494,  or  must 
it  be  referred  to  the  expedition  of  1497 1  i^'urther, 
under  what  impressions  did  John  Cabot  act  when  he 
took  out  his  letters  patent  in  1496  ? 

Cabot  obtained  in  March  1496,  from  Henry  VII, 
letters  patent  for  the  discovery  of  new  lands,  for  him« 
self  and  his  sons,  Sebastian,  Ludovico,  and  Sanzio. 
He  sailed  from  Bristol  in  spring  1497,  and  returned 
to  England  about  the  10th  of  August  of  the  same 
year.  The  voyage  is  described  in  the  following  words 
by  the  Venetian  Pasqualigo,  who  was  lu  Luudon  at 
the  time  of  Cabot's  return.^ 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  wriKcn  by  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  son  of 
llic  late  Mcsser  Filippo,  dated  London,  August  23rd,  addressed 
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This  Venetian  of  ours,  who  went  with  a  ship  from  Bristol 
in  quest  of  new  islands^  is  returned,  and  says,  that  seven 
hundred  leagues  hence  be  discovered  *  terra  firma/  which  is 
the  territory  of  the  Grand  Cham  ;  he  coasted  for  three  hun- 
dred leagues  and  landed  ;  he  saw  no  human  being  whatso- 
ever, but  he  has  brought  hither  to  the  king  certain  snares, 
which  had  been  set  to  catch  game,  and  a  needle  fur  making 
nets ;  he  also  found  some  felled  trees,  wherefore  he  sup- 
posed there  were  inhabitants,  and  returned  to  bis  ship  in 
alarm. 

He  was  three  months  on  the  voyage  it  is  quite  certain  ; 

and  coming  back  he  saw  two  i&hinds  to  starboard,  but  would 
not  land,  time  being  precious  as  he  was  short  of  provisions. 
The  king  is  much  pleased  with  this  iatelligence.  lie  says 
that  the  tides  are  slack,  and  do  not  flow  as  they  do  here. 

'*  The  king  has  promised  that  in  the  spring  he  shall  have 
ten  ships,  armed  according  to  bis  own  fancy,  and  at  his 
request  he  has  conceded  him  all  the  prisoners,  except  such 
as  are  confined  for  high  treason,  to  man  them  with.  lie  has 
also  given  him  money  wherewith  to  amuse  himself  till  then, 
■and  he  is  now  at  Bristol  with  his  wife,  who  is  a  Venetian 
woman,  and  with  bis  sons ;  bis  name  is  Zuan  Cabot,  and 
they  call  him  the  great  admiral.  Vast  honour  is  paid  him, 
and  he  dresses  in  silk ;  and  these  English  run  after  him  like 
mad  people,  so  tliat  he  can  enlist  as  many  of  them  a&  he 
pleases,  and  a  number  of  our  own  rogues  besides. 

"  The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on  his  new-found 
land  a  large  cross,  with  one  flag  of  England  and  another  of 
S.  Mark,  by  reason  of  bis  being  a  Venetian ;  so  that  our 
banner  has  floated  very  far  afield." 

This  letter  is  a  fit  subject  for  much  speculation. 

to  his  brothers,  Alvise  and  Franciaco  Pasqualigo,  in  Venice.  Re- 
ceived on  the  2ard  of  September,  1497.— Co//«c/iofM  of  the  PAUo* 
biblon  Society t  vol.  ii. 
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Only  two  of  the  questions  to  which  it  gives  rise  seem, 
however,  to  belong  to  our  province.  The  country  of 
the  Crreat  Chm^  of  which  Pasqualigo  speaks,  is  the 
Cathay  of  Rubruquis  and  Marco  Polo,  that  is  to  say, 
northern  China.  The  vague  terms  in  wliich  geogra- 
phical information  was  published  in  the  middle  ages, 
had  engendered  a  signal  and  very  momentous  mistake. 
The  Cathay  of  the  early  travellers  was  supposed  to 
lie  very  much  further  to  the  north-east  than  it  really 
does,  and  densely  populated  kingdoms  were  thought 
to  exist  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Asia,  where  only 
some  dreary  Kamtchadalian  village  breaks  the  soli- 
tude of  a  hundred  miles  of  snow.  The  (7a/^^  towards 
which  the  Cabots,  Verazzano,  Willoughby,  Frobisher, 
Bareutz,  and  Hudson  directed  their  efforts  was  an 
imaginary  country,  without  any  real  existence.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Cabots  were  thought  to 
have  reached  that  far  famed  coast.  The  existence  of 
a  continent  between  Europe  and  Asia  had  thus  either 
not  yet  been  understood,  or,  at  least,  not  yet  been 
publicly  acknowledged  by  them  in  the  year  1497. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  observe  that 
the  discovery  of  the  new  continent,  as  a  real  though 
not  yet  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  must  be  numbered 
among  the  results  of  the  1497  expedition,  unless  we 
are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  doubtful  one  of 
1494.  It  is  impossible  to  sail,  as  the  Cabots  did, 
three  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast  of  any  part  of 
North  America,  north  of  the  tropics,  without  falling 
in  with  the  terra  firma.  The  vexed  question,  whe- 
ther Newfoundland  or  Labrador  was  the  first  land 
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touched  by  the  Cabots,  becomes,  therefore,  entirely 
unavailing,  as  regards  the  first  discoyery  of  the  main** 
land  of  America,  which  discovery  belongs  to  the 
Cabots  beyond  all  doubt  and  cavil.  The  controversy 
that  has  been  carried  on  with  much  zeal  and  some 
nnfaimess  between  the  partisans  of  Columbus  and 
those  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  may,  therefore, 
at  last  be  set  at  rest.  And  this  is  the  more  desirable, 
as  the  dispute  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  views 
of  those  great  men.  Iso  one  was  readier  than  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  to  acknowledge  the  real  and  immortal 
merit  of  Columbus,  namely,  that  of  having  first 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Neither  Columbus  nor 
Cabot  claimed  the  discovery  of  America.  Colum- 
bus never  recognised  that  a  new  continent  had  been 
found,  and  supposed  his  own  explorations  to  lie 
among  the  isLinds  of  Japan.  Cabot  did  discover 
America,  and  did  recognise  the  existence  of  a  new 
continent;  but  he  only  considered  it  as  a  hateful  bar- 
rier, which  he  made  lifelong  efforts  to  break  through. 
Por  that  is  the  aim  of  his  voyages  in  search  of  a 
north-western  and  of  a  western  passage  to  Asia. 

It  seems  not  to  have  struck  any  one  of  the  numer- 
ous writers  on  this  topic,  that  the  search  for  a  passage 
through  the  new  continent  is  an  obvious  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  existence.  It  involves  the  scientific 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  This  merit  belongs  to 
Sebastian  Cabot.  He  was  the  hrst  to  recognize  that 
a  new  and  unknown  continent  was  lying,  as  one  vast 
barrier,  between  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia. 

Sebastian  Cabot  s  expedition  in  the  year  1498  was 
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tlic  first  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage. 
It  was  performed  by  Sebastian  alone,  without  the 
companionship  of  his  father.^  We  possess  a  certain 
numher  of  contemporary  accounts  of  this  expedition  ; 
but  all  of  them  very  short,  and  written  by  men  un- 
acquainted with  the  localities.  The  fact  of  the 
search  for  a  passage,  and  some  minor  details  of  the 
expedition,  are  thus  rendered  perfectly  certain,  whilst 
the  locality  where  the  search  was  hrst  made  remaius 
doubtful. 

ilio  following  are  the  ascertained  facts.  King 
Henry  VII  took  an  active  interest  in  the  expedition, 
granted  a  new  charter  for  it,  contributed  towards  its 
expenses,  and  was  to  share  in  its  gmns.  Cabot  was 
the  comniaudei*  of  a  small  squadron,  some  Bristol 
merchants  having  joined  him,  and  he  had  three  hun- 
dred men  under  his  orders.  He  sailed  from  England 
about  the  beginning  of  May  1498,  and  directed  his 
course  towards  North  America  by  way  of  Iceland. 
He  then  attempted  the  search  for  a  north-western 
passage  ;  and  having  failed  in  finding  il,  went  south- 
ward along  the  North  American  coast  down  to  38*  N. 

Sebastian  Cabot  afterwards  undertook  another  Toy- 
age  in  search  of  a  north*  west  passage,  at  Henry  V Ill's 
expense,  either  in  1516  or  in  1517.  Tlie  failure  of 
that  expedition  is  ascribed  to  the  faint-heartedness  of 
Cabot's  companion,  Sir  Thomas  Perthe.  The  records 
of  these  two  voyages  are  so  mixed  np,  tlnit  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  what  belongs  to  the  oue,  what 

*  John  Cabot  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  died  in  1497  or  1498, 
a  conclusion  whivh  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
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to  the  other.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  certain  that 
Cabot  discovered  the  two  straits,  one  of  which  now 
bears  Davis's,  the  other  Hudson's  name.  The  west 
coast  of  Davis's  strait  up  to  67  30'  is  figured  oa 
Cabot's  great  planisphere  of  1544.^  The  opening  of 
Hudson's  strait  seems  to  be  indicated  on  the  same 
i  nn  p.  This  strait  is  besides  so  minutely  described 
irom  one  of  Cabot  s  charts  by  Kichard  Willes,  that 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  attribute  that 
discovery  to  the  originator  of  the  search  for  a  north- 
western passage.  The  foUowiug  are  Willes'  words. 

You  may  read  in  his  card,  drawn  with  his  own  hand, 
that  the  month  of  the  North  Western  Straight  lieth  near  the 

318  meridian  (60  Greenwich)  between  61  and  64  degrees  in 
the  elevation,  continuing  the  same  brcadtli  about  ten  degrees 
west,  where  it  openeth  southerly  more  and  more." 

Sebastian  Cabot  has,  therefore,  the  merit  of  having 

not  only  started  an  idea  which  has  occupied  the 
efforts  of  more  than  three  centuries  ;  but  of  having 
also  indicated  the  only  possible  roads  for  carrying  it 
out.  To  do  more  was  beyond  the  means  which 
his  time  afforded.- 

Sebastian  Cabot  started  in  his  old  age  another 
idea,  which  has  become  almost  equally  momentous 

1  This  fact  pats  an  end  to  the  controversy,  as  to  whether  Cabot 
did  or  did  not  reach  that  high  latitude.  The  ohserrstion  itself  is 
due  to  Mr.  D*At6zbc«  the  eminent  French  geographer,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  communicate  it  to  the  writer  of  the  present  pages 
a  few  years  ago,  when  ezammtng  with  him  the  planisphere  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  the  Paris  library. 

•  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  introduction,  for  a  statement  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  account  of  the  Cabuts  haa  been  drawn. 
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in  the  history  of  arctic  discovery — the  seareh  for  a 
north-eastem  route  to  China.  More  than  half  a 
century  elapsed  between  the  origin  of  the  first  and 
that  of  the  second  scheme.  For  the  present  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  hibtury  of  the  search  for  a 
north-western  passage  down  to  Hudson's  time,  and 
shall  afterwards  take  up  the  history  of  that  north 
eastern  route. 

Xhe  early  expeditions  in  search  of  a  north-western 
passage  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  epochs. 
The  aim  was  identical  in  both  ;  but  the  methods 
were  different.  All  the  early  navigators  who  sought 
for  a  passage  through  the  new  continent  wished  to 
break  through  the  unwelcome  barrier  between  the 
west  of  Europe  and  Cailiay,  and  thus  to  reach  Asia 
by  a  short  road.  The  difference  between  the  two 
epochs  consists  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  that  barrier,  which  the  one  and  the  other 
possessed.  Hie  first  attempts  may,perhaps,  be  likened 
to  a  blind  rush  at  an  obstacle,  the  extent  and  diffi- 
culties of  which  were  not  yet  understood.  These  at^ 
tempts  ended  in  dcspaii,  and  in  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  the  grand  scheme.  But  they  also  brought 
about  incidentally,  and  almost  to  the  regret  of  those 
who  made  them,  extensive  explorations  of  the  ob- 
stacle which  would  not  yield  to  their  efforts;  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  New  World.  Some  unexpected 
advantages  were  also  discoyered,  and  led  to  a  regular 
intercourse  with  the  shores  of  North  America,  and 
by  means  of  these  voyages  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  North  American  coasts  was  obtained. 
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The  systems  of  geographical  criticism  were  at  the 
same  time  deyeloped,  the  various  scraps  of  infonna- 
tion  were  collected,  confronted  and  arranged  by  indas* 

trious  scholars,  and  an  immense  progress  was  made  in 
geographical  science.  The  explorers  of  the  second 
epoch,  Frohisher,  Davis,  Weymouth,  Hudson,  and 
his  successors,  had  the  labours  of  Mcicutor,  Ortclius 
and  of  other  geographers  to  guide  them.  They  had 
the  means  of  knowing  the  real  shape  of  America^  at 
least  in  all  its  principal  features,  and  had  thus  a 
sound  basis  for  their  efforts,  and  a  more  confined 
space  towards  which  to  direct  them ;  whilst,  to  their 
early  predecessors,  the  very  existence  of  a  New 
World  was  a  startling  and  unexpected  fact.  This  is 
the  reason  for  the  vaguer  aims  of  one  class,  and  for 
the  more  distinct  aims  of  another  class  of  hardy  ma- 
riners, both  of  whom  deserve  in  an  equal  degree  our 
admiration  and  our  gratitude. 

The  search  for  a  short  route  from  Western  Europe 
to  China,  helonged  naturally  to  those  European 
states  that  would  most  profit  by  its  being  discovered; 
namely,  to  those  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Each  of 
these  kingdoms  took  a  share  in  the  bcurcii  for  a  pas- 
sage, but  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  rortugucso 
only  during  the  first  epoch.  It  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  England  to  have  alone  persevered  in  this  great 
undertaking. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  nation  that  followed 
in  Sebastian  Cabot's  footsteps.  Within  four  years 
alter  his  eipeditiuu  of  1498,  two  Purtuguese  vo)ages 
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to  the  north-west  took  place,  hoth  under  the  evident 

influence  of  the  impulse  given  by  liim.  The  disco- 
veries made  by  the  Cabots  in  1497  and  1498  seem  to 
have  engendered  a  vague  report  that  a  terra  nova^ 
a  land  not  to  be  found  on  maps  and  charts,  existed 
somewhere  in  the  north-west.  Caspar  de  Ck)rtereal, 
a  Portuguese  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  set  out  in 
search  of  that  land  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1500. 
He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  October,  1501.  But  little 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  expedition,  he  returned 
again  to  the  North  American  shores,  where  he  at  last 
met  his  death.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
those  who  were  led  by  the  appearance  of  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  to  mistake  it  for  a  passage 
to  the  Eastern^  Ocean.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
for  a  man  who  approached  it  without  previous  know- 
ledge. The  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  wide,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  which  it  conveys  to  the  sea,  it  is 
almost  as  much  to  be  called  an  estuary  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  Cortereal  s  explorations,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  ascertained -from  a  few  vague  fragments 
of  intelligence,  embrace  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  gulf  into  which  the  river  falls,  with  some 
of  the  islands  within  it,  and  part  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  Newfoundland. 

The  other  Portuguese  undertaking  is  in  itself  less 
important  than  Cortereal*s  voyage :  it  is,  however,  a 
curious  event.    Three  Portuguese  gentlemen  formed 
an  association  for  an  expedition  to  the  north-west 
^  The  Pacific  is  called  the  Eoiitm  Ouom,  by  Verasaao. 
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with  some  Bristol  merchants,  probably  former  com- 
panioDS  of  Cabot.  If  Bach  was  really  their  character, 
they  were  gailty  of  mnch  selfishness  and  ingratitude, 
which  vices  were  authorized  and  more  than  equalled 
by  their  king,  Henry  YII,  who  granted  away  to  them 
the  very  same  advantages  that  had  been  reserved  to 
the  Cabots.  The  document  which  illustrates  this 
disgraceful  transacti  on  is  the  only  remaining  record 
of  the  association.  This  document  is  as  vague  as  it 
is  fulsome.  It  appears  from  it  that  the  associates  had 
a  very  indistinct  idea  of  the  purpose  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  that  they  wished  to  follow  it  up,  and  that  the 
king  authorized  them  thus  to  rob  the  noble  adven- 
turer of  his  reward.  It  is  not  certain  whether  an 
expedition  took  place  or  not.  Mr.  Biddle,  the  in- 
genious scholar  who  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
investigation  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  career,  thinks  that 
the  associates  did  send  out  a  ship,  which  brought 
home  some  savages.  The  question  is  one  of  but 
little  interest  for  our  purpose.^ 

Both  these  expeditions,  and  chiefly  that  of  Cor- 
tereal,  are,  however,  much  more  important  from  their 
influence  than  by  their  immediate  results.  The  earli- 
est Portuguese  navigators  to  the  north-west  seem  to 
have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  abundance  of  cod 
fish  in  these  regions,  a  fact  already  noticed  by  the 
Cabots.  The  Portuguese,  then  perhaps  the  most 
active  of  maritime  nations,  soon  availed  themselves 
of  this  advantage :  they  sent  frequent,  probably 

1  For  these  two  expeditions,  sec  note  C,  at  the  end  of  the  intro- 
dactioQ. 
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annual,  expeditions  to  the  fisheries  of  Newfouudland. 
To  facilitate  these,  they  were  of  course  obliged  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  coasts  to  which  they 
repaired  ;  and,  step  by  step,  as  they  had  wended  their 
way  along  the  shores  of  Africa,  they  now  explored 
the  cheerless  regions  of  the  north-west.  These 
unpretending  efforts  have,  unfortunately,  not  been 
chronicled,  their  only  trace  being  found  on  ancient 
charts.  As  far  as  this  evidence,  and  that  of  some 
summaries  in  the  early  maritime  chronicles,  goes,  we 
are  led  to  think  that  the  more  important  results  were 
obtained  only  in  course  of  time.  We  shall  therefore 
revert  to  them  at  a  future  page  of  this  inquiry. 

The  nation  that  first  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Portuguese  was  the  French.  The  fishing  popula- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  hailing 
the  prospect  of  a  new  opening  for  their  industry, 
directed  their  course  towards  Newfouudland,  where 
they  made  extensive  explorations,  and  established 
themselves,  like  their  predecessors,  as  regular  visitors. 
The  Basques  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  who  were 
accustomed  to  catch  thousands  of  small  whales  in 
their  waters,  also  took  part  in  the  advantageous 
traffic.  These  vo}  ages,  from  different  parts  of  what 
is  now  the  empire  of  France,  began  in  1504,  and 
seem  to  have  continued  throughout  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  not  clearly  stated  in  the  fragmentary 
records  of  these  voyages,  but  is  far  from  improbable, 
that  some  of  them  joined  the  idea  of  searching  for  a 
short  way  to  China  to  the  more  practical  parpose  of 
fishing  for  cod.   Certain  it  is,  that  some  of  the  ear- 
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liest  of  the  French  mariners  explored  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  [lerliaps,  like  Cortereal,  deceived  by 
its  appearance  into  the  belief  that  it  might  be  an 
arm  of  ihc  sea  leading  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.* 

The  first  Jb'rcuch  voyage  which  is  plainly  recorded 
to  have  had  the  search  of  a  passage  for  its  object,  is 
the  celebrated  one  of  Verazzano.  What  Cadamosto 
had  done  for  Portugal,  Columbus  for  Spain,  John 
Cftbot  for  England,  that  Verazzano  did  for  France. 
He  helped,  like  his  three  illustrions  countrymen,  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  kingdoms  that  border 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Verazzano  was  entrusted  by 
Francis  I  of  France  with  the  command  of  a  squadron 
of  four  vessels.  Of  these  he  lost  two  in  a  gale,  and 
was  obliged  to  put  with  the  remaining  ones  into  a 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  Having  refitted 
them,  he  went  out  again,  directing  his  course  to  the 
south,  till  he  reached  the  Azores.  There  he  again 
parted  from  one  of  his  two  vessels,  keeping  only  one, 
the  Dolphin.  This  is  the  craft  in  which  he  performed 
his  celebrated  voyage.  He  started  on  the  17tli  of 
January,  1524,  from  a  lonely  rock  near  the  island  of 
Madeira. 

He  has  himself  stated  the  purpose  of  his  voyage. 
My  intention  was,*'  says  he, to  reach  Cathay,  on 
the  extreme  coast  of  Asia,  expecting,  however,  to 
find  in  the  newly  discovered  land  some  such  obstacle 
as  it  has  proved  to  be,  yet  did  not  doubt  that  I  should 
penetrate  by  some  passage  to  the  eastern  ocean.** 

^  Note  D,  at  the  end  of  the  introduction. 
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The  geography  of  the  New  World  had  ah'cady 
made  much  progress  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  elapsed  between  John  Cabot's  first  voyage  and 
that  undertaken  by  Verazzano.  Verazzano  was  aware 
that  he  would  find  a  line  of  coast,  nearly,  if  not  entirely 
unbroken  ;  extending  through  120  degrees  of  latitude, 
from  66"*  north  to  54^  south.  By  confronting  all  the 
available  pieces  of  information  he  had  even  arrived 
at  the  exaggerated  conclusion,  that  America  was  of 
as  large  extent  as  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  taken 
together.  Still  he  hoped  to  find  a  passage  through 
this  mighty  mass  of  land,  and  to  reach  Cathay  in  his 
vessel.  His  hope,  which  almost  amounted  to  a  con- 
viction, may  be  traced  back  to  a  singular  illusion, 
common  to  all  the  followers  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
which  forms  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  search  for  a  north-west  passage. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
first  acknow  ledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  new  con- 
tinent, made  by  any  European  geographer,  consists 
in  the  attempt  of  Sebastian  Cabot  to  break  through 
this  terra  nova.  The  consciousness  that  a  new  conti- 
nent existed,  and  the  wish  to  iind  a  passage  by 
which  it  might  be  traversed,  thus,  like  twin  brothers, 
owed  their  origin  to  the  same  birth.  These  two 
ideas  were  at  their  beginning  so  closely  entwined, 
that  they  have  never  since  been  separated.  It  became 
at  once,  and  through  all  the  succeeding  development 
of  the  geography  of  Am  erica,  it  has  always  remained 
accepted  as  an  axiom,  that  a  passage  through  this 
continent  existed.   The  question  which  science  and 
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enterprise  strove  to  resolve  was  not  whether  but  where 
that  passage  was  to  be  found.  All  the  successors  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  acted  under  this  conviction,  a  con» 
viction  which  has  greatly  contributed  in  producing 
that  wonderful  perseverance  with  which  this  great 
undertaking  has  been  followed  up  through  so  many 
centuries,  till  it  ha:>  ut  last,  in  our  days,  been  crowned 
with  success. 

It  was  thus  Yerazzano's  purpose  to  ascertain  where 
the  passage  to  Cathay  might  be.  He*,  like  Cabot,  and 
like  the  Portuguese  and  French  seamen,  sought  it  in 
the  north-west,  but  began  his  search  somewhat  fur- 
ther to  the  south  than  they  had  done.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  one  of  its  broadest  parts,  by  an  almost 
due  westerly  course,  which  was  but  slightly  deflected 
to  the  north ;  so  that  the  land  which  he  first  fell  in 
with  was  under  34",  being  part  of  the  coast  of 
Carolina.  There  he  arrived  early  in  March  1524.  He 
then  ascended  the  coast,  spying  out  for  a  passage; 
and  thus  he  reached  the  mouth  of  Hudson*s  river 
probably  at  the  end  of  March,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  He  entered  this  natural  harbour,  was  struck 
by  its  capacities,  and  by  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery;  but  was  compelled  by  a  sudden  squall  to 
leave  it  in  haste.  Soon  afterwards  he  entered  Narra- 
ganset  Bay  (Rhode  Island),  where  he  tarried  for  some 
time,  holding  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  ex- 
ploring the  country.  Thence  he  started  again,  saiU 
ing  fiirther  to  the  north.  He  did  not  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrencje,  the  nature  of  which  was 
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probably  known  to  him  from  the  reports  of  French 
sailors;  but  steered  along  the  east  coast  of  New- 
foundland, up  to  its  most  northern  point.  He  then 
returned  to  France.  The  whole  voyage,  from  Madeira 
to  Aiut'iica,  then  along  the  coast,  and  back  to  Dieppe, 
lasted  but  five  months  and  a  half ;  several  weeks  of 
which  time  were  spent  in  Narraganset  Bay. 

Verazzano  described  his  voyage  in  a  letter  to 
Francis  I,  king  of  France,  dated  Dieppe,  July  1524^. 
This  letter  is  well  known  to  the  geographical  student, 
from  a  version  of  it  in  Bamusio's  collection  of  voy- 
ages, which  has  been  translated  by  Hakluyt,  and 
inserted  both  into  the  Dwer9  Voy^u  and  into  his 
greater  and  more  celebrated  work.  But  Bamusio  has 
printed  not  a  faithful  copy,  but  a  version  of  his  own. 
He  has  embellished  and  corrected  the  style  of  the 
rough  sailor,  and  thus  given  the  whole  piece  a  new 
and  factitious  colouring.  He  has  besides  suppressed 
a  very  important  cosmographical  appendix,  which 
throws  considerable  light,  not  only  on  Verazzano's 
plans,  but  also  on  the  history  of  the  geography  of  the 
New  ^Vorld,  and  on  that  of  the  search  for  a  north- 
west passage.  These  have  been  the  reasons  for  our 
inserting  the  original  letter  in  the  present  volume. 
The  above  summary  is  taken  partly  from  the  account 
of  the  voyage  itself,  partly  from  the  appendix,  as 
reference  to  these  papers  will  show. 

The  period  when  the  Spanish  expeditions  to  the 
north-west  began  is  not  quite  certain.  Projects  of 
this  kind  were  entertained  by  the  Spanish  court  as 
early  as  the  year  1500.   The  following  passage  of 
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Navarrete  coutaias  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  £iad 
on  the  subject : — 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1500,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  wrote 
from  Seville^  that  Juan  Dorvelos,  or  Dorneloi ^  should  come 
to  court  or  depute  a  pmon^  with  whom  they  might  agree 
upon  the  best  mew  fi>r  a  voyage  of  discoTery ;  and  we  may 
conjecture  (says  Navarrete),  that  the  plan  was  to  survey  the 
seas  which  Sebastian  Cabot  had  just  discovered.  Better 
authenticated,  however,  is  the  agreement  or  contiact  c  oa- 
cluded  in  October,  1511^  with  Juan  de  Agramonte,  a  native 
of  Lerida,  for  the  discovery  of  the  seas  of  Newfoundland 
f  Terra  Nova)*  He  was  made  captain  for  this  expedition^ 
which  was  to  be  undertaken  in  two  Spanish  ships,  with 
Spanish  sailors ;  except  two  pilots,  who  might  be  from 
Brittany  or  some  other  country,  and  shuuld  be  aci|uaiiiLcd 
with  those  seas  and  coasts.  We  do  not  know  the  result  of 
this  expedition^  which  is  {lot  mentioned  by  our  historians. 

It  is  also  stated,  by  a  doabtful  authority,  that  a  Span- 
iard named  Velasco  accompanied  Aubry,  the  French 
seaman  who  first  explored  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, in  1508.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  tiie  wish  to 

find  a  passage  through  the  new  continent  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  Golumbas'  expedition  to  the  west 
was,  like  that  of  Cabot,  originally  intended  to  reach 
Asia.  Columbus,  however,  believed  that  the  West 
India  Islands  which  he  had  found  were  identical 
with  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo,  that  is  to  say  with 
Japan  ;  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  tliink  that  he 
had  achieved  his  purpose  of  reaching  Asia.  Soon, 
however,  it  dawned  on  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  on 
the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  West  Indies  were  not 
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Japan;  that  Central  America  was  not  China;  and 
that  to  reach  Asia  by  a  westerly  route,  an  unexpected 
obstacle  had  to  be  overcome.  The  Spaniards  devoted 
themselves  to  this  new  task  with  the  obstinate  energy 
that  characterized  ihem  in  those  days,  and  they  made 
namerous  expeditions  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  to 
find  a  passage  through  Central  America,  but  always 
without  result.  This  wunt  of  success  doubled  their 
eager  desire.  The  search  for  a  passage  became  more 
and  more  a  national  concern,  in  which  both  Charles 
V,  and  Ferdinand  Cortez,  his  gicat  lieutenant,  took  a 
most  lively  interest.  A  new  direction  was  given  to 
their  efforts  by  a  false  rumour,  that  some  other  nation 
had  found  the  passage  and  were  keeping  it  secret 
This  rumour  gained  ground  at  the  same  time  in  Spain, 
and  in  its  American  colonies;  as  is  clearly  proved  by 
contemporary  evidence ;  and  especially  by  one  of  the 
most  important  geographical  documents  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  document  we  allude  to  is  the  celebrated 
Rchtio  Quarta  of  Ferdinand  Cortez,  one  of  the  re- 
ports which  he  addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
It  is  dated  Temixtitan  (Mexico),  October  I8th,  1524, 
and  treats  of  all  the  various  subjects  of  local  admi- 
nistration on  which  the  viceroy  could  be  expected  to 
address  his  sovereign*  Mention  is  repeatedly  made 
of  the  search  for  a  passage,  of  Cortez'  various  efforts 
ill  that  direction,  and  of  their  want  of  the  desired 
result.  One  entire  chapter  of  the  report  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  a  project,  from  the  execution  of 
which  Cortez  not  unreasonably  expected  the  solution 
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of  the  whole  qaestion.  According  to  a  rumour,  in 
which  Cortez  professes  his  fall  belief,  a  passage  lead- 
ing out  of  the  river  Panuco,  then  trending  to  the 

north,  through  Florida,  and  reaching  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  latitude  of  the  Baccalaos,  had  been 
found  by  some  other  nation,  and  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  Cortez  states  his  intention  to  send 
out  two  expeditions,  the  one  on  the  Atlantic  (Mar 
del  Norte),  the  other  on  the  Pacific  (Mar  del  Zur), 
to  search  along  the  whole  coast,  from  the  straits  of 
Magellan  up  to  the  Baccalaos,  till  they  fell  in  with 
the  passage.  The  plan  seems  never  to  have  been 
acted  upon,  at  least  in  its  original  shape.  Most  of  its 
suggestions  were  afterwards  carried  out  by  the  Span- 
iards, but  in  isolated  efforts,  and  without  that  energy 
which  would  have  marked  any  enterprise  of  such 
a  man  as  Ferdinand  Cortez.  The  reason  for  his  drop- 
ping  the  scheme  was  simply  the  want  of  money. 

The  same  rumour  which  reached  Cortez  about  the 
year  152^^  had  in  1523,  or  before  that  year,  reached 
Chai'lcs  V.  "  Several  geographers,"  says  Ilerrera, 
had  assured  the  king  that  it  would  be  easy  to  dis* 
coyer  eastern  Cathay  by  a  strait  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific and  from  an  observation  of  Peter 
Martyr,  we  learn,  that  this  imaginary  ^^ trait,  like  the 
imaginary  cue  of  Ferdinand  Cortez,  was  supposed  to 
be  situated  between  Florida  and  Baeeataoa.  In  order 
to  understand  the  events  which  followed  fioin  tliis  ru- 
mour, it  is  desirable  to  explain  what  it  referred  to  and 
how  it  had  arisen.  This  can  be  done  approximately, 
though  not  with  the  clearness  which  might  be  wished 
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for.  Florida  and  Baccalaos  were  both  vas^ue  terms. 
The  former  of  them  served  as  a  summary  designation 
for  the  then  almost  anknoivn  countries  of  the  North 
American  mainland,  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Spanish  possessions.  Boundary  lines  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  early  maps  of  America,  and  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  state  where  the  northern  frontier  of  Florida 
might  have  been  thought  to  be.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  the  term  is  seldom,  if  at  all,  used  for  tracts 
north  of  40%  Baeealaoe  originally  means  codfish.  As 
a  geographical  designation  it  was  applied  to  the  fish* 
ing  stations  along  the  northern  shores,  which  alone 
gave  these  regions  any  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans.  Baeeaiaa$^  as  a  geographical  term,  is  of  a 
still  vaguer  nature  than  that  of  Florida,  and  may  in 
its  widest  meaning  be  said  to  embrace  the  coasts  from 
bT  down  to  45°  N.  It  is,  however,  in  hardly  any  case 
used  for  any  part  south  of  Newfoundland,  48"  being 
in  some  old  geographies  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
southern  limit.  Under  these  circumstances  it  hardly 
allows  of  a  doubt  that  the  rumour  of  a  strait  between 
Dticcalaos  and  Florida,  wliicli  ciiculated  both  in  Spain 
and  in  Mexico,  had  onginated  in  the  vain  hopes  for  a 
passage,  which  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  afibrded  to  the  early  explorers. 
It  was  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
those  times,  that  a  man*s  or  nation's  most  positive 
assertions  of  want  of  success  in  such  an  endeavour 
would  be  the  most  powerful  means  of  convincing 
others  that  they  had  been  successful,  but  desired  to 
keep  for  themselves  all  the  advantages  of  an  import- 
ant secret. 
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One  of  those  who  insisted  most  strongly  on  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  strait  between  Baccalaos  and 
Florida,  was  Estevan  Gomez,  a  Portognese  pilot  in 
the  Siianish  service,  who  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Magellan,  and  had  gained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  by  the  miitinoas  spirit  shown  by  him  daring 
the  voyage  of  the  Victoria.  Gomez,  however,  enjoyed  a 
good  reputation  for  nautical  skill  and  cosmographical 
acquirements.  He  was  one  of  the  scientific  authorities 
present  at  the  congress  of  Badajos  and  Gelves,^  which 
met  in  1524  to  settle  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  Fortnguese  claims  to  the 
newly  discovered  regions.  He  must,  therefore,  hare 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cosmo- 
graphers  of  the  age.  Modern  historians  seem  to  be 
disposied  to  hold  Gomez  in  less  high  estimation  than 
his  contemporaries  did.  In  this  respect,  they  are 
influenced  by  a  passage  in  the  eighth  decade  of 
Peter  Martyr's  work  De  Orhe  Novo  ;  where  Gomez' 
endeavours  are  spoken  of  in  a  sneering  and  contemp- 
tuous manner.  But  they  fail  to  observe  that  there  is 
n  singular  change  of  language  to  be  observed  even  in 
Peter  Martyr.  In  his  sixth  decade  he  speaks  of 
Gomez  as  artis  jnariiimce  peritus;  whilst  in  the  last 
decade  he  says  of  him,  Jnanes  hi^m  honi  homini^  fore 
eoffitaUonei  mBUmani  amper  etprwposui.  So  differently 
did  the  historian  judge  of  the  Portuguese  pilot 
before,  and  after  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  his  project.    To  explain  this  change,  we 

1  The  seamen  and  geographers  who  attended  the  congress  had 
personally  no  voice  in  the  decision,  hut  acted  as  referees. 
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shall  have  recourse  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
the  ingenious  scholar,  who  has  done  so  much  to  clear 
up  the  dark  points  in  Sebastian  Cabot's  career.  Peter 
Martyr  was  a  friend  of  Cabot,  and  he  may  very  natur- 
ally have  considered  Gomez'  new  scheme  as  an  insult 
offered  to  the  great  navigator,  who  had  in  the  year  1498 
in  vain  sought  for  a  passage  in  the  locality  where  the 
Portuguese  pilot  was  confident  to  discover  it.  Howso- 
ever this  may  be,  Peter  Martyr's  prejudice  has  to  a 
verv  considerable  extent  affected  Gomez'  fame;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  early  historians 
have  repeated  Peter  Martyr's  sneers,  whilst  the 
modem  writers  have,  without  a  single  exception, 
either  omitted  Gomez'  name  from  their  books  or 
treated  his  labours  with  contempt.  This  treatment  is 
entirely  undeserved.  Gomez  onght  to  occupy  a 
high  place  among  early  explorers,  and  one  of  the 
first  among  the  men  connected  with  the  regions 
with  which  Hudson's  name  is  associated*  He  went 
over  much  of  the  ground  that  Yerazzano  had  ex- 
plored a  few  months  before  him.  Both  have  left 
charts  of  their  explorations ;  and  that  of  the  Portu- 
guese pilot  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian seaman.  Verazzano's  chart  has  been  preserved 
merely  as  a  kind  of  geographical  curiosity ;  whilst 
that  of  Gomez  has  served  as  the  basis  for  the  deli- 
neation of  the  coasts  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Rhode  Island,  on  nearly  all  the  maps  of 
the  sixteenth,  and  on  some  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  charts  which  Hudson  himself  must  have 
used  when  exploring  the  river  which  bears  his  name, 
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contamccl  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  laid  down  from  Estevan  Gomez's  survey. 

The  expedition  of  Estevan  Gomez  has  not  been 
described  hy  any  modern  author.  This  is  not  from 
want  of  materials ;  for  we  know  as  much  of  him  as 
of  any  early  navigators  who  have  not  left  us  their 
own  journals. 

The  following  are  the  principal  facts  to  be  gathered 
from  the  maritime  chronicles  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury.  Estevan  Gomez  made  his  offer  to  find  the 
passage  in  the  year  1  ;VJ;l  In  the  following  year, 
1524,  he  was  attending  the  congress  of  Badajoz. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  twice  been  in  the  service 
of  England,  and  had  twice  left  it  in  disgust,  was  at 
that  time  the  pilot-major  of  Spain,  and  was  also 
present  at  the  congress.  Some  kind  of  discussion  of 
Gromez's  plan,  must  therefore  unavoidably  have  taken 
place  between  these  two  navigators.  But  we  find 
no  trace  of  Cabot's  having  either  advocated  or  op- 
posed the  plan ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  comumnicated  his  piivate  thoughts  only  to  such 
friends  as  Peter  Martyr.  We  find  it  stated  that 
Cabot  held  out,  about  this  time,  great  hopes  of  new 
discoveries  aiuung,  or  near  the  Spice  Islands  ;  and 
that  this  consideration  contributed  to  render  Charles 
V  favourable  to  Gomez's  proposals.  There  were  on 
the  other  hand  two  strong  reasons  for  hesitating. 
First,  the  opposition  of  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  a 
much  respected  and  very  influential  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies ;  and  secondly  the  entreaties  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  that  the  expedition  might  not 
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take  place.  The  conference  of  Badajoz  had  been  held 
principally  for  the  sake  of  settling,  between  Spain 

and  Portugal,  the  riucsLioii  of  the  rival  claims  to  the 
Spice  Islands.  The  king  of  Portugal  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  if  a  short  way  to  those  islands  were 
found  by  Spain,  the  temptation  woukl  be  irresistible ; 
a  speculation  in  which  he  was  perhaps  not  far  wrong. 
These  difficulties  having  at  last  been  overcome, 
Gomez  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1524,  pro- 
vided with  a  small  caravel  of  fifty  tons  burden,  fitted 
out  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  partly  at  that  of 
some  merchants.  Provision  was  made  with  regard  to 
the  possible  profits  of  tlie  enterprise  ;  any  trespass  on 
the  king  of  Portugal's  dominions  was  forbidden ;  and 
some  other  arrangements  being  made,  Gomez  then 
started.  He  intended  to  conduct  his  search  not  from 
south  to  north,  as  the  Spaniards  in  Central  America 
had  been  obliged  to  do ;  but  from  north  to  south. 
Where  he  bcg"an  it,  is  not  certain.  According  to 
Oviedo*s  extracts  from  an  official  report  on  this  voy- 
age, Gomez  stated  that  he  had  made  extensive 
explorations  in  latitudes  41*  and  40*,  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  held 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  Of  these  he  kidnapped 
as  many  as  his  ship  would  hold ;  considering  them 
as  a  good  prize,  on  account  of  their  fine  stature. 
Other  navigators  had  done  so  before  him ;  and  the 
Spaniards  at  home  seem  by  that  time  to  have  been  so 
well  acqiuiinted  with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Indians,  that  they  were  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
comparatively  fine  proportions  of  those  whom  Gomez 
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brought.  The  chroniclers  say  that  Gomez  acted 
against  the  emperor's  orders.    But  that  monarch 

seems  not  to  have  been  very  indignant ;  aiid  the 
chroniclers  cannot  refrain  from  telling,  as  a  very 
ludicrous  affair,  a  mistake  to  which  this  human 
cargo  gave  rise.  It  was  reported  that  Gomez  had 
brought  clavo8  (cloves);  that  is  to  say,  he  had  reached 
the  Spice  Islands  by  a  north-west  passage,  whilst  he 
had  only  brought  eselavos  (slaves).  Gomez  spoke 
with  much  enthusiasm  of  the  country  which  he  had 
visited;  and  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  its 
natural  beauties.  Gbntinuing  his  southern  course, 
he  at  last  reached  the  West  Indies  ;  and  thence  he 
sailed  home,  arriving  in  Spain  ten  months  after  he 
had  left  it. 

Gomez  drew,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an  outline  of 
the  coast  which  he  had  explored.  This  outline  has 
been  preserved ;  but  not  in  its  original  shape.  It  has 
been  embodied  into  the  celebrated  planisphere  of 
Juan  Kibero,  geographer  to  Cliarles  V.  This  memo- 
rable work  was  composed  shortly  after  the  congress 
of  Badajoz,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  of  which 
Kibcro  was  a  member.  There  the  most  illustrious 
geographers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  met,  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  the  two  countries  that  had  arisen 

out  of  Tope  Alexander's  famous  grant.  The  outline 
of  America  was  there  fixed  for  the  first  time,  from 
the  discoveries  of  both  nations.  Ribero's  chart,  which 
was  composed  in  1529,  (five  years  after  the  congress), 
is  not,  however,  entirely  based  on  materials  obtained 
there ;  but  embraces  some  more  recent  discoveries ; 
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such  as  those  of  Estevan  Gomez.  The  tract  of  coast 
which  BOW  belongs  to  the  states  of  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Bhode  Island,  is  on  Kibero's 
chart  called  the  land  of  Estevan  Gomes.  But  the  chart 
does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  Portuguese  pilot.  We 
learn  from  the  above-mentioned  report,  that  Gomez 
very  correctly  placed  his  discoveries  under  40"  and 
41°  N,  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  localities^  the 
discovery  of  which,  Bibero  ascribes  to  him ;  bat  the 
latitudes  in  which  Ribero  places  them,  are  erroneoos 
by  several  degrees.  This  fault  therefore  belongs 
entirely  to  Bibero,  and  in  no  way  to  Qomez.  The 
geographer  who  had  to  collect  and  arrange  many 
discordant  data,  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  a 
feeling  similar  to  that  of  Peter  Martyr ;  and  to  have 
sacrificed  the  Portuguese  pilot  to  some  other  ex- 
plorers of  less  accuracy,  but  better  repute.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  in  dealing  thus  unfairly  with  Gomez, 
Ribero  has  confined  himself  to  placing  the  coast-line 
two  degrees  two  high,  without  otherwise  altering  it. 
But  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  he  may  have 
introduced  other  alterations,  to  produce  the  harmony 
requu*ed  in  a  general  map. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  answer  the  question  which  presents  itself 
so  naturally  to  our  minds :  Did  Gomez  explore  the 
mouth  of  Hudson's  river  1  Even  the  most  reliable  maps 
of  those  days,  will  give  no  answer  to  minute  historical 
questions.  We  cannot  obtain  certainties  from  them, 
and  must  be  satisfied  wiLli  pi  ububiliUcs.  As  far  as  these 
probabilities  go,  we  must  state  it  as  our  convictiou, 
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that  Gomez  did  explore  the  mouths  of  the  Hudson. 
He  has  drawn  several  rivers,  and  one  of  them,  with 
some  islands  in  its  wide  mouth,  is  so  placed  as  to 
correspond  with  the  Hudson,  This  conviction  is 
shared  by  Sprengel,  the  learned  German  geographer^ 
whose  commentary  on  Ribero's  chart  has  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  this  inquiry,  "  The  great  river" 
says  Sprengel, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cape  De 
MvehoB  Iflas^  seems  to  be  Hudson's  river".  It  was,  be* 
sides,  Gomez's  object  to  search  closely  along  the  whole 
shore,  for  an  opening  that  might  lead  to  the  west ; 
and  during  the  ten  months  of  his  voyage,  he  had 
ample  time  to  become  acquainted,  in  all  its  parts,  with 
the  easily  accessible,  and  not  very  extensive,  line  of 
coast  along  which  his  explorations  lay.  But  whether 
Gomez  did,  or  did  not,  enter  Hudson's  river,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  later  Spanish  seamen  who  followed  in 
his  track  in  after  years,  were  familiar  with  the  river, 
and  called  it  Eio  de  Ganm;  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  observe. 

To  conclude  our  observations  on  Gomez  s  voyage 
we  must  answer  another  question  which  also  presents 
itself  very  naturally  to  the  mind.  Ycrazzano  and 
Gomez  went  within  a  few  montlis  of  each  other  over 
precisely  the  same  ground.  Did  any  connection 
exist  between  the  two  voyages  1  As  far  as  the  mere 
time  goes,  this  would  be  very  probable ;  because 
Gomez  started  several  months  after  Verazzano's  re« 
turn.  But  all  the  other  circumstances  exclude  the 
supposition.  Trance  and  Spain  were  at  war,  and  uo 
friendly  communication  can  therefore  be  supposed  to 
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have  existed  between  them.  Besides,  had  Gomez 
known  that  Verazzano  had  searched  those  same  parts 
in  Tain,  he  would  not  have  been  so  unwise  as  to 

expose  himself  to  the  sneers  which  he  incurred  by 
his  failure. 

Gomez's  voyage  is  the  last  one  in  search  of  a  pas- 

sajsre  undertaken  on  the  eastern  side  of  America  by 
any  other  nation  than  the  English.  The  two  con- 
cluding voyages  of  the  first  epoch,  and  all  those  of 
later  times,  were  performed  by  the  English  alone. 

In  the  years  152'J  to  1527  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  stir  in  this  north-westerly  direction. 
We  have  spoken  of  Verazzano,  of  the  rumours  that 
assailed  Charles  V,  of  Cortez's  plans,  of  (loniez' 
voyage,  and  we  shall  have  still  further  to  notice  some 
other  movements  of  the  Spaniards.  The  English,  the 
nation  whose  ships  had  first  through  storm  and  ice 
sought  for  a  passage,  were  not  slow  in  following 
this  general  impulse.  Two  different  symptoms  show 
themselves  in  the  same  year  1527.  The  first  is  a 
letter  and  a  discourse  which  iiobert  Thome,  the  son 
of  one  of  Cabot's  early  companions,  addressed  to 
Henry  VIII,  trying  to  persuade  him  to  engage  again 
in  the  search  for  a  short  northern  luute  to  China. 
Thome  has  the  merit  of  having  started  an  entirely 
new  scheme,  which  has  been  acted  upon  only  by  a 
few  bold  mariners,  anion:;  whom  was  Henry  Hudson, 
— namely,  that  of  sailing  right  across  the  North  Pole. 
This  ingenious  plan,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
Thorne  supports  his  theories,  render  his  discourse  a 
highly  curious  document. 
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At  the  very  time  when  this  letter  was  written, 
Henry  VIII  was  already  interested  in  a  north-west* 
em  expedition.  Two  vessels,  the  Samson  and  Mart/  of 
Guildjord^  had  been  fitted  out  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  king  and  some  private  persons.  These  vessels 
sailed  in  May,  1527.  They  accomplished  nothing, 
and  one  of  them  was  probably  lost.  A  remarkable 
circumstance  is  connected  with  the  expedition.  Ye- 
razzano  seems  to  have  been  their  pilot,  and  to  have 
lost  his  life  in  an  encounter  with  the  North  American 
Indians. 

The  last  expedition  of  the  first  epoch  happened 

nearly  ten  years  afteiuards,  in  1536.  It  is  very 
characteristically  English.  When  the  search  for  a 
passage  had  been  given  up  by  every  one  else,  a 
lawyer,  who  had  dabbled  in  cosmography,  one  Master 
Hore,  took  it  up ;  and  persuaded  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  of  good  family,  most  of  them  members  of 
the  inns  of  court,  to  join  him  in  a  north-western 
voyage.  The  consequences  of  this  freak  were  even 
more  distressing  than  might  naturally  have  been  ex* 
pected.  The  ship's  company  were  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  famine,  and  several  ])ersons  among  them  went 
SO  far  as  to  assassinate  their  companions,  and  then  to 
commit  some  of  the  very  few  acts  of  cannibalism  that 
haveevt'i  been  proved  against  Europeans.  The  voyagers 
then  escaped  certain  death  by  a  daring  act  of  piracy, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  these  well-  connected 
gentlemen  were  afterwards  protected  by  the  king's 
munificent  benevolence.  Thus  ends  the  tiist  epoch 
of  the  search  for  a  north-west  passage.  Forty  years 
elapsed  before  the  undertaking  was  resumed. 
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Before  we  enter  upon  that  second  epoch,  we  must 
first  speak  of  some  collateral  events  that  occurred  in 
the  interval  of  forty  years,  and  most  of  which  are 
bearing  upon  the  later  efforts  in  search  of  a  passage, 
whilst  all  of  them  exercised  a  more  or  less  direct  in- 
fluence on  Hudson's  doings. 

The  Portuguese,  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards, 
the  three  nations  that  had  followed  in  the  track  of 
Cabot  and  of  his  English  companions,  and  had  thus 
arrived  at  the  northern  shores  of  America  in  search 
of  a  passage  to  Asia,  did  not  by  any  means  abandon 
the  newly  explored  regions  when  they  gave  up  the 
first  purpose  by  which  they  had  been  led  towards 
them.  Each  of  the  three  nations  continued  in  its 
own  manner  the  traific  and  the  explorations  which  it 
had  begun. 

The  Portuguese  continued  their  surveys  of  the 
northern  coasts;  most  likely  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  discover  advantageous  fisheries.  They  seem 
to  have  advanced  slowly,  step  by  step,  first  along  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  then  up  to  the  mouth  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  then  through  that  Strait;  and  at 
last  into  Hudson's  Bay.  With  a  certain  number  of 
ancient  maps,  ranging  from  1529  to  1570  before  us, 
we  can  trace  this  progress  step  by  step.  In  1544, 
the  Portuguese  seem  not  yet  to  have  reached  the 
month  of  riudson's  Stiuit  ,  in  1558,  their  geo- 
grapiiical  knowledge  extends  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Strait;  and  in  1570,  they  hare  reached  the  Bay. 
Our  authorities  for  all  this,  are  ancient  geographical 
delineations,  a  source  which  is  sometimes  deceptive 
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when  used  as  historical  evidence.  A  map  or  chart, 
the  lines  of  which  agree  sufficiently  with  the  real 
shape  of  the  parts  laid  down  in  it,  is,  of  coarse,  the 
best  possible  proof  of  those  coasts  having  been 
discovered  before  the  chart  was  drawn.  But  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  conclude  from  the  scenes  of 
even  an  excellent  map,  that  any  part  not  drawn,  or 
badly  drawn  on  it  had  not  yet  been  discovered,  we 
may  be  led  entirely  wrong.  Much  geographical 
intelligence  was  in  those  days  purposely  kept  secret, 
and  many  discoveries  may  also,  by  chance,  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  yery  geographer  whose 
works  we  may  be  using.  This  is  indeed  so  natural, 
that  it  occurs  quite  commonly  at  the  present  day. 
None,  perhaps,  of  our  own  delineations  of  distant 
parts,  are  entirely  based  upon  the  very  best  surveys 
that  might  have  been  made  use  of.  AVitb  regard  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  certain  that  even  illus- 
trious geographers  sometimes  overlooked  the  dis- 
covery of  wide  regions,  the  surveys  of  which  were  in 
their  reach.  We  can,  thcreture,  state  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  that  Hudson's  Bay  had  been  dis- 
covered before  the  publication  of  Ortelius's  atlas, 
which  took  place  in  1570  ;  but  we  are  not  equally 
certain  that  the  discovery  falls  within  the  years  1558 
to  1570,  because  we  have  only  the  negative  evidence 
of  Diogo  Homem's  charts  to  support  the  latter  asser- 
tion. The  fact  itself  is,  however,  probable  enough. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  a 
singular  historical  misconception,  which  is  to  be  found 
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in  some  of  the  most  curreut  and  most  respectable 
hand-books  of  general  information  ;  and  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  ill-directed  efforts  of  an  ingeni- 
ous mind.  It  is  stated  in  Brockhaus'  Conversations 
Lexicon,  and  copied  into  many  of  the  cyclopaedias 
which  place  implicit  trust  in  the  integrity  of  that 
standard  work,  that  Hudson's  Bay  was  discovered  by 
a  Dane,  named  Anskoeld.  Now  this  Dane  Anskoeld 
is  a  myth,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
following  manner.  A  Polish  pilot,  named  Johannes 
Koluus,  or  John  of  Kolno,  was  sent  in  1-47G  by  the 
king  of  Denmark  and  Norway  on  a  north-western  ex- 
pedition, to  a  country  which  Kolnus  called  ChroelaneL, 
and  wliich  most  likely  was  Groneland,  that  is  to  say, 
Greenland.  Kolnus  led  out  a  number  of  emigrants, 
Banes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  probably  to  restore 
the  settlements  in  Greenland,  to  the  entire  or  partial 
destruction  of  which,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifiteenth  centory,  varions  ad- 
verse circumstances  had  cooperated.  The  name  of 
Johannes  Kolnus,  as  well  as  the  achievements  of  this 
Polish  worthy,  have  been  singularly  disfigured  by  the 
geographers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  8ome  make  his 
Grocland  into  the  most  western  of  all  the  many  Green- 
lands  ;  and  as  such  it  figures  on  Ortelius'  map  of  the 
world,  where  it  forms  an  island  in  latitude  80''  north 
of  Labrador.  iSir  Humphrey  (  iilbert  places  the  dis- 
coveries farther  south.  The  name  is  most  frequently 
spelled  Scolvtts ;  sometimes  Seolmus.  From  this 
latter  shape  of  the  name,  and  from  Sir  Humphrey's 
account  of  the  discoveries,  the  Dane  Anskoeld  of  the 
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Conversations  Lexicon  and  his  discovery  of  Hadson's 
Bay  had  been  framed. 

The  north-westerly  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  during 
the  interval  of  forty  years»  are  more  momentous  even 
than  those  of  the  Portugnese.  The  Spaniards  followed 
up  the  idea,  indicated  by  Cortez  in  1524,  of  search- 
ing for  a  passage  through  America ;  not  fiom  east  to 
west,  but  from  west  to  east.  For  that  purpose  they 
sent  out  a  whole  series  of  expeditions,  none  of  which, 
however,  reached  the  high  latitude  where  the  north- 
west passage  opens  into  the  Pacific,  The  Spanish 
expeditions  were  thus,  like  the  similar  undertakings 
of  other  nations,  failures  as  regards  their  main  object. 
Important  results,  however,  especially  surveys  of  the 
western  coasts  up  to  45%  were  obtained  by  means  of 
these  voyages.  On  the  eastern  coast  no  more  voy- 
ages in  search  of  a  passage  were  undertaken  after  the 
unsuccessful  one  of  Estevan  Gomez.  Yet  this  ex- 
pedition was  not  allowed  to  remain  without  a  result. 
The  voyage  of  Estevan  Gomez  produced  in  Spain 
the  same  effect  which  those  of  the  Cabots,  of  Cor« 
tereal,  and  of  the  men  from  Normandy  and  Brittany 
had  produced  iu  England,  Portugal,  and  France — 
it  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  the  north-western 
&heries.  This,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  which 
the  accurate  Navarrete  draws  froiii  a  stock  of  con- 
temporary evidence.  The  Spaniards  now  began  to. 
take  a  large  share  in  this  traffic,  and  to  repair  regu- 
larly to  the  shoals  and  sandbanks  off  Baccalaos,  These 
new  places  of  resort  were  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  their  own  American  colonies^   It  is  therefore 
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but  natural  to  imagiue  that  the  Spaniards  some- 
times included  both  points  in  the  same  voyage.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  tliat  age  they  did  not  then 
sail  boldly  over  the  broad  ocean,  but  went  timidly 
along  the  coast.  It  was  in  those  days  one  of  the 
principal  studies  of  geographers  to  point  out  con- 
venient stages,  stations,  and  tracks  for  such  sail- 
ing. This  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  so  called  Bui' 
ters  or  ronHera,  regular  guide  books,  which  showed  the 
distances  Ironi  place  to  place,  marked  the  convenient 
stations,  described  the  entrances  to  rivers  and  har- 
bours. Many  of  these  guide  books  are  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  we  learn  from  them  that  the  Rio  de  GamaSj 
the  name  then  regularly  applied  to  the  Hudson  on  the 
charts  of  the  time,  was  one  of  these  stages  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  colonies  of  ccnticil  America. 
Nantucket  Island  also  figures  in  some  of  these  rutters 
nnder  the  name  of  the'*  Island  of  Juan  Luis,"  or  Juan 
Fernandez,"  and  is  recommended  as  a  most  convenient 
stage  for  those  who,  coming  from  Europe,  wish  to 
proceed  to  the  West  Indies  by  way  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. 

The  French  were  yet  more  active  than  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards.  They  pursued  their  fishing 
trade  with  such  energy,  that  the  Newfoundland 

fisheries,  "wliich  had  always  been  and  still  were  com- 
mon ground  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  seemed  to 
belong  more  specially  to  them.  Most  of  the  banks 
and  stations  received  French  names.  The  discovery 
of  these  regions,  which  was  not  then  claimed  by 
England  on  account  of  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots, 
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was  attributed  entirely  to  the  French.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  that  nation  was 

loudly  praised  for  its  generosity  in  having  allowed 
others  to  share  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

Even  more  remarkable,  and  conferring  much  higher 
honour  on  the  Frcncli  name,  are  the  North  American 
explorations  they  made  during  this  period,  and  their 
attempts  to  colonize  that  vast  region.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Jaques  Cartier,  America  had  been  visited 
and  explored  only  by  navigators  who  considered  it 
as  a  barrier  between  Asia  and  £urope  which  they 
wished  to  force,  or  by  greedy  adventurers  attracted 
by  its  riches.  It  is  with  the  French  that  the  idea 
arose  of  colonizing  the  fertile  wilderness  of  the  north- 
west without  violence  to  its  original  inhabitants  and 
owners.  To  our  regret  it  does  not  belong  to  our 
province  to  dwell  on  these  efforts.  But  it  is  only 
just  to  remark,  that  Cartier,  Koberval,  Coligny,  and 
the  men  he  sent  out  to  prepare  a  home  for  his  perse- 
cuted brethren,  were,  in  liberality  of  ideas  and  in 
elevation  of  purpose,  more  than  a  century  ahead  of 
their  contemporaries  ;  and  that  France  may  here  well 
claim  a  title  to  which  she  has  often  pretended  with 
much  less  right,  namely,  that  of  a  pioneer  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  England  the  influence  of  the  new  discoveries, 
and  of  the  consequent  changes  in  the  roads  of  trade, 
developed  itself  with  remarkable  slowness.  Fifty 

years  after  the  first  transatlantic  voyages  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  this  island  would  be 
the  principal  heir  to  the  power  and  the  riches 
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which  then  crowned  Europe  with  an  entirely  new 
glory,  Tery  different  from  the  gloom  of  the  preceding 
centuries.  The  prosperity,  the  freedom,  and  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  kingdom  went  on,  however,  steadily 
increasiDg.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  those 
recent  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  made 
themselves  felt  in  a  disastrous  manner.  Most  of  the 
English  trade  had  always  been  in  the  hands  of  Qer- 
mans  and  Italians,  the  former  of  whom  enjoyed 
exorbitant  privileges,  granted  them  at  a  period  when 
it  was  politic  to  attract  them  to  this  country  at  any 
price.  These  privileges  were  still  more  extravagantly 
interpreted  by  them.  The  foreigners  were  insolent 
and  proud.  Yet  all  this  was  long  borne  as  a  neces- 
sary eviL  But  the  new  discoveries  made  the  power 
both  of  the  Hanse  and  of  Italy  decline.  The  Medi- 
terranean, the  German  Ocean,  the  Baltic,  were  no 
longer  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  with  the  transatlantic 
commerce  rose  the  power  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  of 
the  only  one  of  the  older  commercial  nations  that 
maintained  and  even  increased  its  medieval  pro- 
sperity, namely,  the  Netherlands.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  advantages  afforded  to  England  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Hanse  were  no  lonii:^  r  adequate  to 
the  sacrifices  made  for  their  sake.  The  English  staple 
articles  often  remained  unsold,  or  at  least  did  not  rise 
in  value  in  due  proportion  to  the  general  rise  of 
price&  English  shipowners  now  began  to  feel  that 
they  themselves  could  do  better  what  the  foreigners 
did  so  badly,  and  it  required  but  an  opportunity  to 
shake  off  the  hated  yoke.  The  opportunity  was  offered 
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to  the  nation  by  the  i  ctui  u  of  Sebastian  Cabot  to  this 
country  in  1548.  He  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  Charles  V,  as  pilot-major  of  Spain,  and  had 
there,  as  elsewhere,  met  with  the  ingratitude  which 
seems  to  be  the  eternal  portion  of  the  exile  who 
bestows  benefits  on  the  country  he  makes  his  tem- 
porary home. 

His  successful  efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  to  rescue  English  commerce,  form 
part  of  the  history  of  the  search  for  a  north-east  pas- 
sage. To  that  history  a  separate  place  in  the  present 
introduction  has  been  assigned.  We  have  here 
noticed  these  movements  on  account  of  Ihcir  vast 
influence  towards  the  renewing  of  the  search  for  a 
north«west  passage,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted. 

The  events  we  have  alluded  to  seem  to  have  so 
well  prepared  the  minds  for  a  resumption  of  the 
search  for  a  north-west  passage,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  whom  the  idea  first  arose.  Three  men, 
Frobisher,  Gilbert,  and  Willes,  entertained  it  simul- 
taneously. They  had  each  been  led  to  it  by  a  course 
of  similar  reflections,  based  on  all  the  events  we  have 
narrated  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  these  three  men 
had  held  any  communication  before  each  of  them 
had  matured  the  scheme.  They  were  all  encouraged 
by  the  experience  in  arctic  navigation  to  which  the 
search  for  a  north-east  passage  and  the  establish* 
ment  and  operations  of  the  Moscovia  Company  had 
led.  They  were  all  acquainted  with  the  geographical 
labours  of  the  age,  based,  as  &r  as  North  America  is 
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concerned,  on  the  explorations  of  the  Cabots,  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese^  and  the  French. 

Three  different  illusicms  seem  besides  to  have  ex* 
ercised  on  tlu  ir  miuds  a  much  greater  influence  thau 
all  the  truth  that  had  come  to  light  daring  the  inter- 
val of  forty  years.  The  first  illusion  was  based  on  a  map 
of  Clement  Adams,  au  inaccurate  copy  of  Sebastian 
Cabot's  great  planisphere;  which  copy,  however,  as  far 
as  its  geographical  information  went,  seems  to  have 
been  generally  considered  as  representing  Sebastian 
Cabot's  own  work.  We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  re- 
markable map.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  Sebastian  Cabot  is  there  made  to  indicate  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  begmuing  in 
Hudson's  Strait ;  then  leading  off  for  a  short  space 
through  about  the  same  latitude ;  but  soon  verging  to 
the  south,  so  as  to  reach  the  Pacihc  in  about  40"*  north. 
The  second  and  the  third  delusions  were  of  a  similar 
nature.  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  among  map 
makers  that  America  must  be  an  island  ;  that  it 
could  not  possibly  stretch  across  the  pole,  so  as  to 
join  Asia;  and  that,  therefore,  a  north-west  passage 
must  exist  sonicwliere.  This  vague  idea  is  expressed, 
on  all  the  delineations  of  the  globe  produced  in  those 
days,  in  that  positive  form  which  maps  necessarily 
assume.  There  is  even  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
outline  and  position  assigned  by  various  maps  to  the 
north-west  passage ;  and,  what  is  most  singular,  these 
random  guesses  are  not  so  far  wrong  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  third  illusion  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  age.    The  Boman  Catholic  and  the 
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Protestant  powers  watched  each  other  with  the  most 
anxiouB  jealousy.  The  same  jealousy  preyailed  be- 
tween the  different  commercial  nations  as  such.  All 
were  eager  to  find  a  short  way  to  India.  Each  of  them 
was  aware  that  the  others  had  searched  for  it^  and  they 
would  not  beliere  in  each  other's  ill  success.  It  is  thus 
that  rumours  sprang  up  oi  ships  having  actutiliy  sailed 
through  the  north-west  passage.  The  southern  nations 
attributed  the  feat  to  the  northern,  the  northern  to 
the  southern  nations.  We  find,  a  few  years  later, 
a  celebrated  Spanish  writer  asserting  that  the  great 
pirate,  Drake,"  had  accomplished  the  feat  Much 
more  effect,  however,  had  a  story  told  by  a  clever 
wag,  a  friar  named  Urdaneta,  who  described  iu  full 
detail  a  voyage  through  the  north-western  strait  per- 
formed by  himself  in  1568.  He  has  been  rewarded 
for  his  impudent  audacity  with  the  honours  of  im- 
mortal fame.  Not  satisfied  with  these  traps  laid 
for  him,  Gilbert,  in  his  blind  eagerness,  misinter- 
preted the  lessons  of  history,  and  attributed  a  voy- 
age in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  to  ''Scol- 
mu8  the  Dane.'*  It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we 
to  indulge  any  longer  in  an  analysis  of  the  specu- 
lations which  led  to  the  resumption  of  the  great 
search.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Hakluyt's  Collec- 
tion, where  he  will  find  the  treatises  of  Willes  and 
Gilbert,  with  other  similar  materials,  and  especially 
the  voyages  of  Martin  Frobisher. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these  voyages  with  perfect 
fairness.  Their  importance  consists  much  more  in  the 
impulse  they  gave  than  in  what  they  accomplished. 
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This  has  been  so  well  understood  bv  the  writers  Ott 
this  topicy  that  the  originality  of  Martin  FrobiBher*s 
ideas  has  been  very  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  a  fasblou  to  overlook  the  whole  first  period 
of  the  search  for  a  north-west  passage,  especially  to 
estimate  as  low  as  possible  the  deserts  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  thus  to  enhance  those  of  Frobisher. 
The  documents  which  recent  researches  have  brought 
to  light  remove  for  ever  this  unfair  judgment.  Bat 
we  must  not  at  the  same  time  conclude,  that  the 
name  of  Martin  Frobisher  has  to  be  wiped  out  from 
the  list  of  great  navigators.  The  practical  renewal 
of  the  search  for  a  passage  is  no  ordinary  merit  We 
must  also  remember  that  Frobisher  had  many  dis- 
advantages to  overcome  before  he  obtained,  by  the 
most  unwearied  industry  and  the  most  ardent  con- 
viction,  the  patronage  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed. 
It  is  a  matter  of  serious  congratulation,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  all  the  most  eminent  interest  in 
the  country,  political  and  aristocratic,  scientific  and 
commercial,  to  bear  on  this  enterprise,  which  tlius 
first  received  its  truly  national  character.  Willes, 
Gilbert,  Stephen  Borrough  (the  celebrated  arctic 
navigator);  Dr.  John  Dee,  the  official  adviser  of  the 
Muscovy  Company ;  Eichard  Hakluyt,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  the  cousin  of  the  historian,  Lok,  and  other 
special  men,  assisted  Frobisher  with  geographical  in- 
formation. The  (^ueen  herself,  and  still  more  the  Earl 
and  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  enterprise.  Commercial  men  provided  the  funds. 
Gentlemen  were  eager  to  join  the  adventure.  In  none 
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of  his  three  expeditions  had  Frobisher  less  than  three 
Tessels,  and  in  15TI  be  had  fifteen  under  his  orders. 
This  great,  perhaps  too  great,  favour,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  almost  a  disadvantage  for  Frobisher  person- 
ally, thongh  a  great  advantage  for  the  popularity  of  bis 
scheme.  The  vast  responsibility,  the  many  eyes  that 
watched  his  movements,  made  him  more  cautious 
than  was  desirable  for  his  fame.  In  arctic  explora- 
tions at  least,  much  more  has  been  effected  by  modest 
than  by  grand  undertakings,  by  single  small  vessels 
than  by  large  fleets. 

Frobisher  sailed  three  times  to  the  north-west,  in 
1676,  1577,  and  1678.  In  1676  he  steered  straight 
across  the  Atlantic  till  he  came  in  sight  of  Green- 
land. He  then  passed  along  the  southern  and  south- 
western shores  of  that  continent,  and  again  sailing 
westward,  he  readied  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Here 
he  sought  for  the  strait  which  his  charts  indicated, 
and  which  be  at  last  believed  that  be  bad  found  in 
63^  8'.  The  charts  of  those  regions  are  still  so  imper- 
fect, that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him  much  further.  It 
seems,  however,  that  he  entered  an  inlet  or  a  strait, 
proceeded  up  it  for  sixty  leagues  without  being  land- 
locked, but  at  last  found  himself  arrested  by  ice.  It  is 
likely  that  he  soon  comprehended,  what  every  intelli- 
gent arctic  navigator  must  have  felt,  namely,  that  the 
passage,  even  should  it  be  found,  would  prove  useless 
to  commerce.  Little  value  was  in  those  days  attached 
to  mere  geographical  discoveries.  After  the  promises 
he  had  made,  and  the  hopes  he  had  raised,  this  con- 
viction must  have  been  very  painful  for  Frobisher. 
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He  was  therefore  very  happy  to  be  able  to  direct  his 

attention  to  other  objects  ;  the  taking  possesbiou  of 
those  barren  regions,  the  collecting  of  curiosities. 
Among  them  he  brought  home  a  stone,  glittering  like 
^old,  in  which  greedy  eyes,  deceived  by  the  love  of 
lucre,  believed  they  saw  the  promise  of  rich  treasures. 
The  gathering  of  this  ore,  which,  after  all,  proved  per- 
fectly  worthless,  was  the  only  object,  and  almost  the 
only  result  of  his  two  last  voyages.  In  1578  he  seems, 
however,  by  chance  to  have  entered  Hudson's  Strait; 
but  anxious,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  to  bring 
home  as  much  ore  as  he  could,  he  postponed  the 
search  for  a  passage,  and  has  consequently  incurred 
the  blame  of  writers  who  looked  on  these  matters  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fro- 
bisher's  own  cou temporaries  considered  him  as  a  de- 
serving man,  and  his  companions  were  most  truly 
attached  to  him. 

These  voyages  were  singularly  unfortunate  in  con- 
firming prevailing  geographical  mistakes,  as  we  shall 
have  to  notice.  They  also  added  their  own  new  store 
of  error  in  diticrent  ways.  The  sit  uatiou  of  the  country 
discovered  by  Frobisher,  and  that  of  his  strait,  were 
so  imperfectly  indicated  by  those  who  described  the 
voyages,  that  geographers  became  perfectly  bewil- 
dered. In  the  chart  which  Hudson  used,  Frobisher's 
Strait  lies  across  Greenland,  not  in  America.  These 
singular  doubts  have  exercised  tlieii  influence  even  up 
to  the  present  day ;  as  for  example,  upou  Karl  von 
Spruner,  the  author  of  theBiatanetU  Atias.  They  have, 
however,  no  foundation  in  fact ;  and  the  real  locality 
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of  Frobisher's  Strait  is  certainly  where  modern  maps 
place  it.  Another  mistake,  which  caused  Hudson 
some  nselesB  pains,  is  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one 
of  Frobisher's  ships,  that  sailed  home  by  itself,  the 
Bus^e  of  Bridyewatcr.  An  immense  ice  held  seems  to 
have  floated  out  of  Davis'  Strait  down  to  latitude  57\ 
The  excited  ^Emcy  of  a  passenger  on  board  the  vessel 
mistook  it  for  an  island,  and  the  island  soon  found 
its  place  on  maps  and  charts,  under  the  name  of 
Busse  Island.  Hudson  searched  for  it  with  little 
success,  as  may  be  imagined.  The  small  hurt  these 
mistakes  could  do  was,  however,  entirely  outbalanced 
by  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  correct  informa- 
tion Frobishcr  brought  home.  It  was  now  certain, 
that  between  62^  and  63',  on  the  eastern  side  of 
North  America,  a  wide  entrance  existed,  navigable 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  True,  that  passage  was  some- 
times blocked  up  by  ice.  But  this  had  not  yet  been 
ascertained  to  be  its  almost  permanent  state.  A  still 
broader  and  more  navigable  entrance  had  been  found 
between  60**  and  62*.  Some  of  Frobisher's  com- 
panions even  recognized  the  great  fact,  that  the  re- 
puted mainland  of  Labrador,  between  61"  and  63% 
was  merely  a  mass  of  islands,  separated  by  channels, 
some  broad,  some  narrow,  which  led  to  unknown 
seas  in  the  west  This  information  was  more  than 
sufhcient  to  ruiiie  the  iiiost  lively  hopes  of  a  through 
passage,  and  the  most  ardent  aspirations  towards  its 
discovery,  especially  in  an  age  that  may  well  be  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of 
spirit  by  which  the  English  nation  has  since  become 
so  great. 
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The  required  expcndituro,  vast  for  the  times,  alone 
prevented  the  track  from  being  followed  up  at  once. 
Frobisher  himself  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary 
means,  and  was  nearly  successful,  owing  especially 
to  the  interest  which  the  great  Francis  Drake  took 
in  the  enterprise.  This  admirable  seaman  offered  to 
tax  to  the  utmost  his  already  shaken  credit,  and  to 
raise  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  expedition.  More 
than  five  thousand  were  expected  from  varioas  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  which  three  thousand 
from  the;  lamuiis  Earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  enter- 
prise came  to  nought,  because  it  had  been  projected 
on  too  large  a  scale.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  last 
time  in  1581. 

Equally  without  result  were,  as  it  seems,  the  en- 
deavours of  Adrian  Gylbert,  to  whom  letters-patent 
for  the  search  of  a  north-west  passage  were  granted 
in  February  1583.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
started  for  his  destination. 

It  was  reserved  for  John  Davis,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  navigators,  to  fuUow  up  and  develope  the  vague 
indications  of  Frobisher.  Master  John  Davis  sailed 
from  Dartmouth  the  7th  of  June,  1585,  with  two 
small  vessels,  the  Sunshine,  of  fifty  tons,  the  Moonshine^ 
of  thirty-five.  His  course  was  north-west.  lie  ex- 
pected to  find  no  land  before  he  reached  America. 
But  to  his  surprise  he  struck  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  between  60  and  6F,  the  20th  of  July. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  singalar  mis- 
conceptions which  prevailed  at  the  time  with  regard 
to  that  great  arctic  continent.  These  mii>conceptious. 
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the  growth  of  centuries,  formed  a  curious  mixture  of 
truth  and  error;  and  Frobisher  had  lately  contribated 
to  them  his  own  large  share  of  mistakes.  Davis  was 
justified  in  thin  kin  t  liat  t  l  ic  laud  he  liad  fallen  in  with 
had  been  hitherto  unknown,  und  was  his  owu  new  dis- 
covery. After  a  short  hesitation  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  Greenland,  he  rounded  the  southern  point  on 
the  23rd  of  July,  and  then  sailed  for  two  more  days 
up  along  the  south-western  coast  To  these  southern 
parts  of  Greenland  he  gave  the  graphic  name  of 
Desolation,  a  name  now  attached  to  a  small  portion 
only  of  those  shores.  On  the  25th  he  left  the  newly 
discovered  country,  and  steered  his  former  course  to 
the  north-west,  thus  unconsciously  following  the  bend 
of  the  Greenland  coast,  which  he  had  lost  sight  of. 
After  four  days  sail,  the  29th  of  July  he  was  again 
in  sight  of  land,  under  64^  15'.  His  course  had 
brought  him  to  the  jutting  point  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Gilbert's  Sound.  That  is  now 
the  least  unknown  portion  of  Greenland.  Gilbert's 
Sound  IS  a  large  and  fair  bay,  enclosing  many  islands, 
and  here  among  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  high  north 
some  sunny  nook  may  greet  the  eye  of  the  weary  sailor. 
The  Danish  settlement  ut  Ciodhab,  and  the  Moravian 
colony  of  Nye  Hernhut,  are  situated  iu  these  parts. 
They  have  been  visited  by  several  recent  navigators, 
especially  by  Captain  M'Clintock,  and  their  names 
are  now  familiar  to  the  ear.  Here  Davis  held  inter- 
course with  the  Esquimaux,  and  it  is  delightful  to  read 
how  he  employed  the  sweet  medium  of  music  to  gain 
their  friendship.    Davis  left  Gilbert  s  Sound  the  1st 
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of  Aufjust,  having  tarried  two  days.  He  asfain  steered 
his  former  course  to  the  north-west,  and  thus  crossed 
for  the  first  time  the  strait  that  now  bears  his  name. 
Only  five  days  sail  brought  him  to  the  American 
side,  which  he  reached  in  latitude  66**  40'  the  6ih  of 
Augnst  He  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  remarkable  promontory,  by  him  named  Cape 
Walsingham,  where  the  Americau  coast  makes  so 
sudden  a  turn  to  the  north-west.  Not  finding  an 
inlet  by  which  he  might  follow  a  western  course  and 
reach  the  Pacific,  he  coasted  on  the  American 
side  southward,  in  quest,  probably,  of  Frobisher's 
Strait,  which  he  must  have  expected  to  find  in  lati- 
tude 63**  8',  three  degrees  and  a  half  further  south. 
But  before  he  reached  that  inlet  he  fell  in  with 
another  more  northern  opening,  named  by  him  Cum- 
berland Strait,  and  which  seemed  to  offer  a  good 
chance  of  a  passage.  He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
that  strait  the  11th  of  August,  and  having  explored 
it  for  six  days,  he  met  with  a  cluster  of  islands,  '*with 
many  fair  sounds  between,'*  and  concluded  by  an 
admirable  course  of  reasoning  that  the  strait  does 
lead  to  the  Pacific.  His  opinion  has  not  yet  been 
disproved,  and  further  exploration  may  show  it  to 
have  been  correct.  The  charts  of  those  regions  are 
still  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory.  We  know 
as  little  as  the  first  discoverers  did,  whether  Fro- 
bisher's  and  Cumberland's  Straits  do  or  do  not  com- 
municate with  the  more  western  waters.  In  bare 
justice  to  those  great  men,  the  information  which 
intelligent  whalers  must  have  gained  in  that  long 
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interval  might  be  collected  and  inserted  in  the  Admi* 
ralty  charts.    After  so  much  has  been  done  for  the 

higher  regions,  something  might  be  done  for  the 
-west  of  Davis*  Strait,  and  for  the  channels  that  lead 
into  it.  *^  There  are  many  intelligent  whaling  cap- 
tains," says  Captain  M*Clintock,  '*  who  possess  much 
valuable  knowledge  of  these  lands  and  seas ;  and 
even  in  the  terra  incognita  of  Frobisher's  Straits 
whalers  have  wintered,  whilst  our  charts  scarcely 
afford  even  a  vague  idea  of  the  couhguration  of  these 
extensive  islands. . .  A  surveying  vessel  wonld  be 
nsefnily  employed  for  a  conple  of  summers  in  tracing 
the  general  outline  of  these  possessions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty." Davis  sailed  homewards  the  24th  of  August. 
He  brought  his  two  frail  barks  safely  home  the  30th 
of  September,  1585. 

Davis  sailed  again  the  7th  of  May,  1586.  He  had 
with  him  four  vessels,  the  Simahme  and  Moonshine^ 
which  he  had  the  year  before ;  the  MeermaiJ,  a  vessel 
of  a  hundred  tons  ;  and  the  J^artA  8tar^  a  pinnace  of 
ten  tons  burden.  The  7th  of  May  he  was  south  of 
Iceland  in  60",  and  despatched  the  Stmshine  and 
North  Star  to  search  between  Greenland  and  Iceland. 
He  himself  proceeded  westward  with  the  Meermaid 
and  Moonskiney  and  reached  the  south  of  Greenland 
the  15th  of  June.  But  he  had  arrived  too  early  in 
the  season.  A  huge  mass  of  ice  encumbered  the 
Greenland  shore.  To  round  it  he  had  to  stand  out 
of  the  strait,  and  to  sail  as  far  south  as  .57".  The 
ice,  at  present  also,  often  forms  regular  heiUs  aiKl 
packs  out  of  Davis'  Strait,  such  as  he  encountered  in 
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the  beginning,  and  the  Busse^  of  Biklgewatei,  met 
with  at  the  end  of  summer,  in  latitude  5V,  Having 
rounded  the  pack,  Davis  reached  Gilbert's  Sound  the 
29th  of  June.  Stormy  weather,  and  the  wish  to  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country,  de- 
tained him  till  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July.  The 
17th  we  meet  him  again  at  sea,  not  far  from  Gil- 
bert s  Sound,  but  a  little  to  the  south,  in  63°  Q\ 
Davis  had  now  to  encounter  a  new  and  a  fiercer 
struggle  with  the  pack.  A  fortnight's  sail  carried 
him  Dili)  a  few  degrees  farther  north  and  a  very 
small  distance  farther  west.  Many  of  the  sailors  in 
his  larger  vessel  had  probably  never  seen  the  arctic 
regions  before.  Their  courage  fell,  and  at  last  Davis 
met  with  that  obstacle,  worse  than  storm  and  ice,  a 
mutiny  among  his  crew.  Subdued  by  his  imposing 
presence,  his  sailors  did  not  break  out  into  the  ex- 
cesses which  troubled  Weymouth  and  cost  Hudson 
his  life;  but  they  represented  in  earnest  language 
that  he  might  not,  through  his  over^boldness,  leave 
their  widows  and  little  children  to  give  him  bitter 
curses."  He  obeyed,  and  after  little  more  than  one 
day's  south-eastern  sail  he  reached  land  on  the  Green- 
laml  shore,  in  latitude  66"  33',  the  1st  of  August. 
He  was  now  constrained  to  send  the  Meermaid  home, 
the  crew  being  unwilling  to  encounter  any  longer 
the  dangers  of  navigation  amoiii,^  the  ice,  which  are 
appalling  enough  even  for  those  who  have  spent 
many  years  in  those  regions,  and  whose  vessels  are 
specially  fitted  for  this  dangerous  navigation  by  every 
contrivance  that  ingenuity  can  invent.    But  Davis 
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was  not  shaken  in  his  purpose.  He  now  entrusted 
himself  to  the  Moomhtne,  more  a  fishing  smack  than 
a  ship.  A  few  days  were  spent  in  preparing  her  for 
her  ardaous  task,  and  the  5th  she  started  hy  herself. 
She  crossed  the  strait  in  nearly  a  due  westerly  direc* 
tion.  The  14th  of  August  she  was  near  Cape  Wal- 
singham,  in  latitude  66°  Id^,  on  the  American  side* 
It  was  too  late  for  anything  more  than  a  summary 
search  alon^  the  coast.  The  rest  of  the  month, 
and  the  tirst  days  of  Septemher,  were  spent  in  that 
search.  Besides  the  already  known  openings,  namely, 
Cumberland  Strait,  Frubisher  s  Strait,  and  Hudson's 
Strait,  two  more  openings  were  found,  Davis'  Inlet  in 
56%  and  Jvuetoke  Inkt  in  54**  30'.  Davis  now  had  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  his  miserable  craft,  and  he  per- 
formed the  voyage  through  the  equinoctial  gales  in 
little  more  than  three  weeks.  He  reached  England 
again  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1586. 

The  19th  of  June,  1587,  Davis  began  his  third 
north-western  voyage  with  three  vessels,  one  of  which 
was  the  Sunshine^  always  his  faithful  companion.  He 
had  besides  brought  out,  in  frame,  a  pinnace,  intended 
for  exploration  in  shallow  water.  After  he  had 
reached  Gilbert's  Sound,  the  16th  of  June,  he  was 
about  to  set  up  the  pinnace,  when  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  neighbourhood,  seeing  the  many  fine  pieces 
of  iron  which  were  used  as  nails  and  spikes,  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  tearing  the  whole  fabric 
to  pieces  to  obtain  those  treasures.  This  singular 
race  exhibited  from  the  very  first  the  same  cha- 
racteristics which  have  now  become  so  familiar  to 
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arctic  explorers.  The  cheerfulness  and  good  nature 
of  the  Esquimaux  are  praised  by  those  who  first  came 
in  contact  with  them,  and  some  of  these  early  mari- 
ners put  these  qualities  in  contrast  with  the  fierceness 
and  the  gloom  of  the  Indian  warriors.  Still  such 
depredations  as  those  here  noted  too  often  occur, 
proving  that  low  standard  of  molality  which  belongs 
to  the  savage.  These  occurrences,  and  the  partial 
restoration  of  the  pinnace,  delayed  Davis  till  the  21st 
of  June.  From  that  day  to  the  30th  of  the  same 
mouth  he  sailed  to  the  north  along  the  Greenland 
shore,  and  arrived  on  the  30th  of  June,  1587,  in  lati- 
tude 72*  12",  nearly  four  degrees  farther  north  than 
any  one  had  been  before  him  in  that  sea.  He 
found  to  the  north no  ice,  but  a  great  sea,  firee, 
large,  very  salt  and  very  blue,*'  and  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  the  passage  was  free  and  without  im- 
pediment toward  the  north.'*  Northern  gales  and 
the  wish  to  proceed  to  the  west  prevented  his  sailing 
farther  in  this  northern  direction,  or  he  would  have 
Ibrestallrd  some  of  his  most  distinguished  follow- 
ers. Baffin's  Bay  would  now  bear  the  name  of  John 
Davis.  A  few  days  before,  when  he  was  off  the  Green- 
land coast  in  latitude  Gl\  he  believed  that  he  saw  the 
American  shore.  But  he  was  evidently  deceived.  The 
distance  is  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  feat  is  impos- 
sible. None  of  the  phenomena  of  the  arctic  regions 
can  render  it  likely.  What  Davis  really  saw  was 
the  almost  solid  ice  field,  with  which  he  had  soon  to 
engage  in  a  most  desperate  struggle.  He  never 
reached  the  latitude  of  67**  on  the  American  side,  and 
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was  therefore  unable  to  correct  his  mistake.  To  this 
mistake  Davis*  S^aii  probably  owes  its  name — a  name 
singQlarly  inappropriate  for  a  passage  of  such  im-  - 
mense  width.  Davis  now  tried  to  sail  westward  with- 
out giving  up  the  high  latitude  he  had  reached.  But 
this  proved  impossible.  He  met  with  the  eternal 
enemy  of  arctic  exploration,  the  ice.  In  spite  of  this 
obstacle  he  advanced,  on  the  1st  of  July,  forty  four 
miles  in  nearly  a  western  direction,  deflecting  but 
slightly  to  the  south.  But  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
that  advantage.  Westerly  and  north-westerly  winds 
drove  the  ice  straight  against  him.  He  had  to  retreat 
to  the  Greenland  coast.  The  13th  of  July  he  was 
in  about  the  same  place  as  he  had  been  sixteen  or 
seventeen  days  before,  in  latitude  67"  50',  Green- 
land. Now  he  found  the  sea  sufEciently  open  to 
proceed  at  least  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  He 
crossed  the  strait  in  five  days,  from  the  14th  to  the 
17th  of  July.  On  the  17th  he  was  off  the  American 
shore,  in  latitude  65°  30'.  Remaining  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood he  reached,  the  19  th,  Mount  lialeigh,  the 
20th,  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  Strait.  From  the 
20th  to  the  23rd  he  explored  Cumberland  Strait, 
hoping  to  find  there  the  passage.  But  he  met  with 
a  solid  barrier  of  ice,  and  had  to  return.  This  voyage 
out  of  the  strait  was  partly  impeded  by  calms,  and  re- 
quired six  more  days,  to  the  29th  of  July.  They  now 
sailed  to  the  south,  along  the  American  side  of  Davis' 
Strait,  and  passed  the  30th  across  the  mouth  of  Fro* 
bisher's  Strait,  the  Slst  of  July  and  the  1st  of  August 
across  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait.     Which  inlet 
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or  gulfe  this  afternoone  (31st)  and  in  the  night  (31st 
— Ist  of  August)  we  passed  over,  where,  to  our  great 
admiration,  we  saw  the  sea  falling  down  into  the 
gttlfe  with  a  mighty  overfall  and  roaring,  and  with 
divers  circular  motions  like  whirlpools,  in  such  sort 
as  forcible  streams  pass  through  the  arches  of 
hridges."  His  further  progress  down  to  52**  40*  offers 
no  new  geograpliical  interest.  Davis  reached  home 
the  Idth  of  September,  1587. 

After  his  return  he  expressed  the  liveliest  hope  of 
finding  a  passage  to  tlic  north,  beyond  the  latitude  of 
73**.  But  the  attack  of  the  Armada  in  1588,  and  the 
death  of  Walsingham,  which  occurred  soon  after-* 
wards,  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  to  follow  up 
his  discoveries. 

Davis'  journals  are  the  only  ones  of  all  those  left 
by  early  north-western  explorers,  where,  with  a  little 
attention,  every  point  can  be  ciearly  made  out.  Had 
they,  like  the  confused  descriptions  of  Frobisher*s 
voyages,  been  published  immediately  after  the  navi- 
gator's return,  he  would  soon  have  found  a  successor. 
They  appeared  in  print  in  1599,  and  in  1601  George 
Weymouth  offered  to  the  East  India  Company  to 
undertake  for  them  a  north-western  expedition.  So 
confident  was  he  of  success,  that  in  case  of  failure  he 
waived  all  claim  to  pay  or  remuneration. 

Weymouth  sailed  the  2nd  of  May,  1602.  He 
reached  the  south  of  Greenland  the  18th  of  June, 
crossed  Davis'  Strait  in  a  westerly  and  north-westerly 
direction,  and  arrived  the  28th  off  the  American 
shore,  in  latitude  63'  53'.    Weymouth  now  sailed  to 
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the  north,  hoping  to  find  the  open  water  indicated 
by  Davis,  and  resolved  to  winter  between  68°  and 
70**  should  it  be  required.  He  had  arrived  in  lati- 
tude 68^  53',  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  his 
crew,  who  refused  to  advance  any  further*  Wey- 
mouth had  committed  the  mistake  of  accepting  the 
€Oin|)aiiionship  of  a  ckri^ymau  nuined  John  Cart- 
wright,  who  possessed  the  reputation  of  being  fami- 
liar with  geographical  matters,  and  who  gained  great 
influence  over  the  crew.  The  presumption  and 
cowardice  of  this  man  have  blighted  Weymouth's 
fame.  Unable  to  proceed  as  he  judged  best,  Wey- 
mouth had  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  25th  of  July  he 
arrived  at  Hatton  s  Headland,  in  61*  40',  the  north- 
em  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay.  According  to  his 
own  words,  he  sailed  an  hundred  leagues  west  and 
by  south"  into  the  strait.  There  mu6t  be  either  a 
slight  exaggeration  in  the  distance,  or  the  statement 
as  regards  the  course  must  be  slightly  incorrect.  The 
latter  is,  indeed,  the  case ;  this  the  journal  clearly 
shows.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  pass  on  Weymouth 
the  severe  verdict,  that  he  pretends  to  ham  dom  a  thm^ 
which  i9  impoastble;  a  verdict  first  pronounced  by  Fox, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  south  of  Hudson's  Strait 
was  very  imperfect ;  then  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Bar* 
row,  who  probably  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  a  map,  and  then  repeated  by  others.  That  Wey- 
mouth really  sailed  a  considerable  distance  into  Hud- 
son's Strait  does  not  allow  of  a  doubt^  nor  is  it  doubtful 
that  he  "lifjhted  Hudson  into  the  strait,"  as  Fox,  with 
greater  justice,  expresses  it.  Wcymouths  later  pro- 
ceedings are  not  of  any  geographical  interest 
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After  Weymouth,  and  before  Hudson,  only  one 
more  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  was 
undertaken.  It  was  performed  by  John  Knight»  in 
1G06.    It  led  to  no  result  whatever. 

We  have  now  to  go  back  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  centnry,  and  to  speak  of  the  opening  and 
progress  of  the  scarcli  for  a  north-cast  passage, 
down  to  the  time  when  Hudson  was  engaged  in 
the  realization  of  this  idea.  We  have  already  re- 
peatedly had  occasion  to  allade  to  this  matter,  and 
especially  to  point  out  the  principal  circumstances 
which  afforded  Sebastian  Cabot  the  opportunity 
again  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  English  com- 
merce. On  a  former  page  of  the  present  introduc- 
tion we  have  narrated  the  first  events  in  Sebastian 
Cabot's  life.  There  we  left  him.  It  will,  perhaps, 
be  best  to  give  ill  a  few  lines  a  summary  of  his 
career,  until  he  iinally  fixed  his  residence  in  England. 
We  have  seen  that  he  arrived  in  this  country  with 
his  father;  that  in  1497  he  foiaid  North  America; 
that  in  1498  he  began  the  search  for  a  north-west 
passage,  and  probably  discovered  Hudson's  Strait 
From  1498  to  1512  His  movements  are  uncertain.  In 
1512  he  entered  the  Spanish  service,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  to  under- 
take voyages  for  the  Spaniards.  Preparations  were 
made  for  an  expedition  in  ^ring  1516.  But  the  politi- 
cal  changes  which  took  place  at  the  time  prevented  it, 
and  Cabot  again  went  to  England.  He  undertook  a 
second  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage,  pro- 
bably in  1517,  and  then  discovered  Davis'  Strait,  up 
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to  6T  30'.  After  his  return  Cardinal  Wolsey  wished 
to  employ  him.  The  negociations  led  to  nothing,  and 

he  again  returned  to  Sjiain,  resuming  his  old  dignity 
and  becoming  in  addition  pilut-umjor.  In  1523,  tired 
as  it  seems  of  the  Spanish  service,  he  secretly  made 
overtures  to  Venice.  Thongli  very  anxious  to  serve 
that  city,  whicli  he  considered  as  his  home,  insur- 
mountable difficulties  prevented  his  doing  so,  and 
he  remained  the  pilot-major  of  Spain.  In  1526  he 
undertook,  for  the  Spanish  crown,  an  expedition  to 
the  Moluccas ;  but  he  only  reached  the  La  Plata 
river,  where  he  remained  for  five  years  exploring  the 
surrounding  country.  From  1531  to  his  final  return 
to  England,  no  voyages  of  his  are  on  record,  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  performed  any  during  that  time. 

In  1548  he  ^lni^ed  iu  iMi^laiid.  Edward  VI,  a 
prince  of  great  promise,  who,  in  spite  of  his  youth, 
fully  comprehended  that  England,  to  become  a  great 
power,  must  have  its  fair  portion  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, very  gladly  received  Sebastian  Cabot  into  his 
service  and  granted  him  a  salary,  liberal  for  those 
days,  of  £166. 

When  Cabot,  in  1522  and  1523,  made  overtures 
to  the  Venetian  government,  it  was  his  intention  to 
point  out  to  them  what  he  then  believed  to  be  by  far 
the  most  advantai^(  oas  route  to  the  Indies.  All  the 
roads  to  India  which  are  fq^owcd  at  the  present  day 
were  then  considered  the  special  properties  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and  these  two  powers,  the  most  com- 
manding in  Europe,  had  the  means  and  the  will  to 
defend  that  property.  The  scheme  of  the  north>west 
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passage  had  probably  been  given  up  by  Cabot  as 
hopeless,  at  least  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  But 
there  y{  t  remained  one  chance  of  a  short  way  to 
eastern  Asia,  nanuly,  by  the  nortli-rast.  Even  now, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  the  great  northern  elevation 
of  the  coast  of  Siberia,  the  shortest  line  across  sea 
that  we  could  draw  from  any  part  of  lAirope  to 
China  would  pass  by  Nova  /embla,  and  would  lead 
us  to  the  north-east.  But  those  north-eastern  parts 
were  absolutely  unknown  to  Cabot.  Misinterpreting 
some  passages  in  Pliny,  Cornelius  Ncpos,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  then  the  only  available  sources  of  in* 
formation  with  rc  ♦jard  to  the  north-east,  Sebastian 
Cabot  conchided  the  distance  fiom  Europe  to  China 
by  that  route  to  be  much  shorter  than  it  really  is. 
He  was,  moreover,  convinced  that  the  north-eastern 
seas  were  not  only  navigable,  but  had,  in  fact,  been 
navigated  by  the  ancients.  On  these  erroneous  assump- 
tions, he  founded  the  plan  of  searching  for  a  route  to 
China  by  the  north-east.  His  wish  thus  to  benefit 
Venice  remained,  however,  a  pium  desidcrium.  The 
Venetian  ambassador  Contarini,  with  whom  he  en* 
tered  into  Tu  gociations,  plainly  told  him  that  Venice 
could  not  venture  to  make  opposition  to  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  commerce,  because  these  powers 
commanded  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  could  pre- 
vent both  the  departure  and  the  return  of  the  Vene- 
tian vessels  should  they  attempt  any  such  under- 
taking. Cabot,  therefore,  stored  up  the  idea  in  his 
mind.  It  was  after  his  return  to  England  that  the 
necessities  of  English  commerce,  which  we  have 
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already  described,  offered  him  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  his  favourite  plan :  if  not  for  Venice, 
at  least  for  a  country  which  he  viewed  with  less 

repugnance  than  he  must  liave  harboured  towards 
Spain. 

The  commercial  association  to  which  his  scheme 

gave  rise,  thai  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  has 
passed  through  a  most  briiiiuat  career  and  is  still  in 
existence.  Their  earliest  proceedings,  and  those  of 
the  Dutch  who  followed  them,  have  met  with  more 
attention  from  geographical  scholars  than  perhaps 
any  other  similar  subject  has  done.  We  possess  espe- 
cially two  excellent  works,  one  by  Dr.  Von  Hamel, 
the  other  by  Dr.  Beke :  the  latter  among  the  collections 
of  the  Hakluy  t  Society.  There  is  now  hardly  left  room 
for  any  new  investigations.  It  will  therefore  be  easy 
for  us  to  do  what  we  shall  attempt  in  the  next  few 
pages,  namely,  to  point  out  how  the  way  which  Hud- 
son followed  in  his  first  voyages  had  been  prepared 
b)  his  predecessors. 

The  first  north-eastern  expedition  which  was  sent 
out  by  the  Ck)mpany  of  Merchant  Adventurers  sailed 
from  Batcliff,  the  10th  of  May,  1553.  It  consisted 
of  three  ships,  all  with  equally  auspicious  names, 
the  Bona  EBperansta^  Bona  Confidential  and  Edward 
Bonaventure.  But  the  names  of  the  two  first  ships 
were  sadly  to  be  belied.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
captain-general  of  the  fieet,  was  driven  with  these 
two  ships  far  out  to  sea,  and  at  length  put  into  a 
small  haven  on  the  coast  of  LupLind,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Warsina,  where  the  entire  crews  of  both 
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vessels,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy  souls,  perished 
from  cold  and  hunger. 

Before  meeting  with  his  untimely  end,  Willoughby, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  descried  land,  which  land 
(he  says  in  a  note  found  written  in  one  of  the  two 
ships)  we  bore  with  all,  hoising  out  our  boat  to  dis- 
cover what  land  it  might  be ;  and  the  boat  could  not 
come  to  land,  the  water  was  so  shoale,  where  was 
very  much  ice  also,  but  there  was  no  similitude  of 
habitations;  and  this  land  lyeth  from  Seynam  east 
and  by  north  IGO  leagues,  beinja^  in  laULudc  72  de- 
grees. Then  we  plyed  to  the  northward."  Dr.  Beke, 
whom  we  have  literally  followed  in  this  description 
of  Willoughby's  voyage,  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
land  discovered  by  ^Y^lloughby  was  a  part  of  ^ova 
Zembla,  now  called  the  Gtme  Qmt,  For  a  long 
time  English  t^eographers  contended  that  WiUoughby 
had  discovered  Spitzbergen.  This  most  indefensible 
theory  has  found  its  way  into  Purchas'  notes  to 
Hudson's  voyages.  We  shall  speak  of  its  origin  in 
our  geographical  rc\  icw. 

Kichard  Chancellor^  pilot-major  of  Willoughby's 
fleet,  was  far  more  fortunate  than  his  hapless  chief.  In 
the  third  ^  essel,  the  Edp*Gr  I  IJ  naventure,  commanded 
by  Stephen  Bnrrongh,  he  succeeded  in  entering  the 
Bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  since  better  known  as  the  White 
Sea,  and  on  the  24th  .  of  August,  L353,  reached  in 
safety  tlie  western  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  wheucc  he 
proceeded  overland  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of 
Muscovy.  The  result  was  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
mercial aud  political  relations  betweeu  England  aud 
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Kussia,  which  have  subsisted  with  but  brief  inter- 
ruptions up  to  the  present  day. 

Shortly  after  Chancellor  had  brought  his  section 
of  ^^  lilou'^liby's  expedition  to  so  successf  ul  an  issue, 
the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers*  by  whom 
the  three  ships  had  been  fitted  oat,  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  bearing  date  February  6th,  1  and  2 
Fh.  and  Mar.  (15a4-1555);  and  subsequently,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1566),  they  obtained 
an  act  of  Parliament,  in  which  they  are  styled  "  the 
Fellowship  of  English  Merchants  for  Discovery  of 
New  Trades,''  a  title  under  which  they  still  continue 
incorporated,  though  they  are  better  known  by  the 
designation  of  the    Muscovy"  or  **  Russia  Company." 

It  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss  the  general  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Russia  Company,  important  though 
they  be,  and  higldy  deserving  of  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  investigation  All  that  we  have  to  do 
is  to  notice  the  expeditions  which  were  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  that  company,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  tlie  seas  bounding  the  Russian  empire 
on  the  north,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
east passage  to  China. 

Of  these  expeditions,  the  first  was  that  of  Stephen 
Burrough,  who  had,  in  1555,  been  the  master  of 
Richard  Chancellor's  ship,  the  Edward  Bonaventure^ 
and  \vho  was,  in  1556,  dispatched  in  the  pinnace 
Searchthrift^  to  make  discovery  towards  the  river  Ob. 

Dr.  Beke,  whom  we  have  again  literally  followed 
for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  page,  now  goes  on  to 
describe  in  detail  the  voyage  of  the  tSearchtliri/L  But 
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this  expedition  is  of  much  less  importance  for  our 
subject  than  for  his.    The  following  summary  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose.    Burro  ugh  left  Gravesend 
the  23nl  of  April,  passed  the  North  Cape  ilic  "2'3rd  of 
May,  reached  Kola  the  9th  of  June ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, in  company  with  some  native  boats,  to  explore 
Nova  Zembla.    For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  it 
is,  perhaps,  best  to  observe,  that  Nova  Zembla,  or 
Novaya  Zemlya,  is  a  group  of  islands  in  shape  of  a 
crescent.    The  crescent  has  on  its  outer  (western) 
Fi(l(*  the  Spitsbergen  Sea,  on  its  inner  (eastern)  side 
the  SesL  of  Kara,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
those  two  seas.    The  southern  end  of  the  crescent 
bends  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Petchoia.  The 
northern  extremity  points  towards  Cape  Taimyr. 
This  northern  extremity  is  in  latitude  77%  and  in 
nearly  the  same  loHgiLiide  with  tlie  mouth  of  tlie 
river  Gby.    The  Nova  Zembla  grou]i  consists  of  four 
larger  and  several  smaller  islands.  The  names  of  the 
larger  ones  are,  according  to  Dr.  Beke  s  nomencla- 
ture, Yaigats  for  the  most  southern,^  Novaya  Zemlya 
Proper  for  the  next,  Matthew's  Land  for  the  fol* 
lowing,  and  Liitke  and  Barents*  Land  for  the  most 
northern.     These  islands  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  straits,  more  or  less  narrow.    The  ex- 
ploration of  the  islands,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
straits  between  them,  is  the  principal  point  of  in- 
terest in  most  of  the  early  north-eastern  voyages; 
for  the  Nova  Zembla  group  forms  a  natural  barrier 

*  Dr.  licke  dots  not  consider  Vaigats  as  part  of  Nova  Zembla, 
but  Mr.  Scorciiby  does. 
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upon  which  the  luivii^  itor  must  strike  when  he  wishes 
to  penetrate  to  China  by  a  north-easterly  route,  and 
his  first  efforts  must  be  towards  the  crossing  of  this 
barrier.  All  the  seamen  of  whom  we  liave  to  speak 
were  obliged  to  make  that  attempt  The  first  of 
them,  Willoughby,  merely  touched  Nova  Zembla. 
Others,  like  Brunei  and  Hudson,  made  useless  efforts 
to  penetrate  through  frozen  straits  and  bays,  and  then 
returned.  The  most  successful  navigators  discovered 
the  open  passages  between  the  islands,  and  the  bold- 
est of  all,  William  Barents,  sailed  along  the  western 
side  of  the  whole  group,  rounded  its  northern  point, 
and  wintered  on  the  noitli-eastern  shore.  l>  it  even 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  penetrate  beyoud 
Nova  Zembla  and  into  the  Sea  of  Kara,  made  after- 
wards but  little  progress.  That  sea  is,  by  Polar  cur- 
rents, continually  filled  with  close  packed  ice*  Only 
two  or  three  ships  are  known  to  have  penetrated 
through  it  and  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Oby.  The  Russians  themselves,  though  at  home  iu 
those  waters,  and  of  notorious  courage  and  expe- 
rience in  this  kind  of  navigation,  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  explore  the  whole  east  coast  of  Nova  Zembla. 

Stephen  Burrough  s  north-eastern  explorations  be- 
gan, as  we  have  said,  the  9tb  of  June,  1556.  Nothing 
mcniumblc  happened  to  him  before  the  25th  of  July, 
when  he  discovered  a  small  island  between  the  main- 
land of  Russia,  and  Y aigats,  the  most  southern  of  the 
four  larger  Nova  Zembla  islands.  His  new  discovery 
was  called  St.  James's  Island.  Then  sailing  to  the 
north,  he  found  Yaigats  the  3Ut  of  July.  He  coasted 
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along  the  western  side  of  Vaigats,  and  the  3rd  of 
August  he  reached  its  northern  point.  The  4th,  he 
sailed  through  the  strait  between  Vaigats  and  Nova 
Zembla  Proper,  whicli  is  therefore  caHed  BurroQgh's 
Strait.  He  had  now  entered  the  Kara  Sea.  But  there 
his  success  ended.  He  could  not  advance  against  the 
ice,  and  had  to  return  the  5th  of  August,  1656.  He 
arrived  at  Archangel  the  11th  of  September,  1556. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  the  search  was  renewed. 
The  Muscovy  Company  had  so  unexpected  a  success 
in  the  country  they  were  trading:  with,  that  tlicy 
found  full  employment  and  a  satisfactory  reward  for 
their  labours.  Their  agents  also  learned  in  Russia 
that  an  overland  route  to  China  existed,  and  carefully 
noted  down  its  different  stashes  and  stations.  All  this 
diverted  their  minds  from  the  purpose  for  which  the 
company  had  originally  been  established.  Still  the 
search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  not  entirely  given 
up.  In  1568  a  commission  was  issued  to  three  ser- 
vants of  the  company  who  were  then  in  Russia, 
Bassendine,  M'oodcock,  and  Browne,  to  search  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west  of  Nova  Zembla.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  success  of  this  expedition,  nor  even 
whether  it  started,  Twehc  years  elapsed  before  the 
next  expedition  was  undertaken  of  which  we  have 
any  record. 

The  31st  of  May,  1580,  Arthur  Pet  and  Cliarles 
Jackman,  two  captains  in  tlie  service  of  the  Muscovy 
Company,  started  from  Harwich,  in  two  small  barks, 
of  forty  and  twenty  tons  burden.  Having  sailed  toge- 
ther as  far  as  \V  ardhuus  (Lapland  coast),  Fet  and 
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Jackman  separated  the  24th  of  June,  appoiutiug  the 
island  of  Vaigats  as  their  meeting  place.  Pet  reached, 
on  the  4lh  of  July,  Nova  Zcmbla  Proper,  ui  luLitude 
71"  38'.  He  then  sailed  to  the  south,  and  was,  on  the 
lOth  of  July,  off  Vaigats  Island.  There  he  remained 
till  the  14th.  He  then  tried  for  a  passage  hy  the 
north  of  Vaigats,  but  failed  to  discover  the  strait 
which  Borrongh  had  found.  He  now  steered  to  the 
sooth-west,  and  reached  the  month  of  the  Petchora 
on  the  17th.  Thence  he  started  again  to  the  east. 
He  kept  dose  to  the  Russian  shore,  and  discovered 
the  strait  hetween  Vaigats  and  the  mainland,  which 
is  therefore  called  Pet  Strait.  The  19th  of  July,  Pet 
was  in  the  Kara  Sea.  But  the  pack  was  again  as 
dose  as  it  had  heen  in  BurrougVs  time,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  move  through  it.  After  five  days  of 
vain  struggle  with  that  obstinate  enemy,  Pet  was 
joined  by  his  companion,  Jackman,  who  had  also 
found  his  way  into  the  Sea  of  Kara.  The  two  barks, 
of  forty  and  twenty  tons,  now  united  their  efforts, 
and  tried  to  force  their  way  onward  to  China.  Three 
more  days  were  spent  in  this  vain  labour.  On  the  28th 
of  July  Pet  and  Jackman  resolved  to  return  to  Vaigats, 
and  then  to  deliberate  on  their  future  proceedings. 
But  they  were  now  in  the  middle  of  the  pack,  some 
of  the  floes  of  which  were  so  lar^c  tliat  their  boun- 
dary could  not  be  seen.  It  required  the  unremitting 
labours  of  seventeen  anxious  days  to  carry  them  back 
the  small  distance  they  had  advanced  into  the  Sea  of 
Kara.  They  reached  Vaigats  on  the  loth  of  August, 
and  had  passed  back  through  Pet  Strait  by  the  20th 
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of  the  same  month.  Pet  reached  home  on  the  26th 
of  December.  Jackman  wintered  in  Norway,  and 
perished  on  bis  homeward  voyage  the  following  spring. 

This  is  tlie  last  well  authenticated  English  voyage 
in  search  of  a  north-east  passage,  anterior  to  those  of 
Hudson  in  1607  and  1608.  There  is,  however,  strong 
reason  to  believe,  that  before  the  year  1584  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  actually  sailed  through  the  Kara  Sea 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Oby,  where  she  suf* 
fered  shipwreck.  The  crew  are  said  to  have  been 
slain  by  the  natives,  who  thought  them  to  be  robbers. 
The  agents  of  the  Muscovy  Ck>mpany  also  obtained 
some  extremely  interesting  information  with  regard 
to  the  routes  usually  followed  by  the  Russians  from 
the  Petchora  to  the  Oby,  both  along  the  Russiaii 
shore  and  across  Nova  Zembla;  and  their  hope 
of  a  passage  was  maintained,  in  spite  of  repeated 
failures. 

No  actual  attempt  of  theirs  is,  however,  on  record, 

between  1584-  and  1007.  Pnit  almost  at  the  very 
time  when  the  long  lapse  of  their  efforts  in  this 
direction  begins,  another  nation  appears  on  the  scene, 
namely,  the  Dutch.  This  nation  was  destined  to  be, 
for  two  hundred  years,  the  rival  of  England's  mari- 
time power,  and  their  rivalry  first  began  in  the  frozen 
seas  off  Nova  Zembla.  The  explorations  which  they 
made  tliere  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  still,  and  very  justly,  reckoned  among  the  national 
glories  of  the  Dutch.  Other  nations  have  not  failed  to 
acknowledge  their  title  to  universal  admiration.  The 
Hakluyt  Society,  in  especial,  has  devoted  to  them  one 
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of  its  most  remarkable  volumes.  These  explorations 
were  the  principal  lights  on  Hudson's  way  to  the 
north-east,  and  we  must  therefore  again  dwell  upon 

them,  although  they  have  been  so  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated by  Dr.  Beke  in  the  work  repeatedly  referred 
to. 

We  have,  on  a  former  page,  spoken  of  the  tide  of 
emigration  from  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, caused  by  Alba'a  persecations.  We  have  also 
said  that  many  of  the  most  vigorous  elements  of  that 
stream,  after  having  been  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
Europe^  gathered  again  and  settled  in  the  northern 
provinces,  especially  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  when 
these  parts  became  free  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  One 
of  the  men  who  thus  left  Belgium,  strayed  far  abroad, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Holland,  was  Oliver  Brunei, 
a  native  of  Brussels,  whom  we  meet,  in  1580,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Petchora,  bent  on  the  search  for 
a  north*east  passage. 

Alba's  persecutions  began  in  1567  and  lasted  till 
1573.  During  the  same  period,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  the  frontier  provinces  of  Russia  and  Swe- 
den were  desolated  by  the  fierce  contentions  between 
those  two  empires.  The  Swedes  called  to  their  flags 
a  number  of  foreigners,  mostly,  or  perhaps  all.  Fro-* 
testants.  Scotch  and  Germans  they  were  said  to  be^ 
but  under  these  names  there  were  also  comprised 
adventurers  from  other  countries.  Among  these 
probably  was  Oliver  Brunei.  He  was  made  a  prisoner 
by  the  Russians,  and  had,  in  1580,  been  for  several 
years  in  the  service  of  two  Russian  merchants,  the 
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one  called  Yakow,  the  other  Aiiikyi.  A  Swedish 
shipwright,  probably  also  a  prisoner,  was  likewise 
in  the  service  of  these  Russians.  At  that  time  the 
factors  of  the  English  Muscovy  Company  were  con- 
tinualiy  making  inquiries  about  the  roads  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Oby,  and  beyond  it  to  Cathay.  This 
roused  the  attention  of  the  Russians,  and  the  two 
merchants  whom  we  have  named  hurried  to  follow 
the  example  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offered. 
They  employed  the  skilful  prisoners  to  construct  and 
navigate  for  them  two  vessels,  fit  for  saiiiog  in  shal- 
low water.  Oliver  Brunei,  a  man,  as  it  seems,  of  no 
very  high  scientific  attainments,  hut  of  good  powers 
of  observation,  explored  the  whole  coast  of  Russia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Fetchora  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oby.  He  also  went  to  Vaigats  and  to  Nova  Zembla 
Proper.  Having  thus  made  himself  useful  to  his 
masters,  he  was  sent  by  them  to  Antwerp  to  hire  a 
number  of  clever  sailors  for  further  exploration  of 
tho  north-eastern  route.  On  this  journey  he  arrived, 
in  F  ebruary,  1581,  on  the  island  of  Oesel,  in  the  gulf 
of  Livonia.  In  Arensburg,  the  capital  of  that  island* 
there  lived  a  man  called  John  Balak,  who  was  learned 
in  geography.  Balak,  much  interested  by  Brunei's 
account,  requested  him  to  call  on  Gerard  Mercator, 
the  great  geographer,  a  Belgian  by  birth,  who  was 
living  at  Uuisburg,  in  Cleves.  Mercator  had  left  his 
home  much  before  Albas  time;  but  already  well 
aware  that  his  liberal  opinions  in  matters  of  religion 
(he  was  nominally  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  had  singu- 
lar notions  of  his  own)  would  expose  him  to  danger. 
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The  letter  of  introduction  which  Brunei  received 
from  Baiak  was  afterwards  commanicated  by  Merca- 

tor  to  Richard  Hakluyt,  in  whose  collection  it  is  to 
be  found. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Brunei  ever  went  to  An* 
twerp  for  his  employers.    He  may  not  have  known, 

when  he  left  Kussia,  that  Alexander  of  Parma  had 
recently  made  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  friends  of 
independence  in  Belgium,  and  that  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  hazardous  to  return  there.  However  this  may  be, 
we  afterwards  find  Brunei  connected  with  the  town  of 
Encbuysen,  in  West  Friesland.^  He  undertook  a 
voyage  to  the  river  Petchoia,  in  a  vessel  from  Enc- 
huysen.  After  having  collected  much  valuable 
merchandize,  he  lost  his  ship,  and  perhaps  his  life,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  town  of  Enchuysen  tlius  became  engaged  in 
the  north-eastern  scheme.  This  town  chanced  to 
possess  at  the  time  a  number  of  distinguished  men, 
who  required  but  an  impulse  to  engage  their  ideas 
in  this  new  direction.  Among  these  were  Jacob 
Valck,  the  treasurer  of  the  town ;  Dr.  Francis  Maelson, 
the  syndic  of  West  Fnesland,  a  man  of  much  geo- 
graphical learning;  Cornelia  Ck>meliszoon  Nai,  also 
called  Menscheter,  or  Anthropophagus,  a  seaman  of 
considerable  experience  ;  and  seveial  other  seamen, 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice.  Distinguished 
before  all  his  fellow  citizens  was  Jan  Huighen  van 
Linschoten,  whose  great  work  on  the  East  Indies  is 

West  Friealand  borders  on  Holland,  and  forms  part  of  the 
same  province ;  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Holland. 
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still  a  standard  book  in  public  and  private  libraries. 

Linschoten  lived  for  years  in  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  the  east,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  resources*  He,  better  than  any 
one  else,  was  able  to  understand  how  great  an  advan- 
tage it  would  be  for  any  country  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial connection  with  those  opulent  regions. 

The  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  so 
small  a  spot  on  the  map  of  Europe,  had  at  that  time 
much  more  than  their  own  share  of  energy,  intelli- 
gence, and  ridies.  The  exiles  from  Belgium  and 
other  refugees  were  crowded  together  in  their  new 
home,  and  were  anxiously  seeking  a  vent  for  their 
pent  up  energies.  Such  a  vent  the  northoeastem 
scheme  afforded.  In  the  chief  towns  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  two  men  arose,  both  Belgian  emigrants,  who 
led  the  minds  of  their  fellow  citizens  towards  these 
ideas.  Balthasar  de  Moucheron,  an  Antwerp  mer- 
chant, settled  in  Middelburg,  the  capital  of  Zealand, 
had  long  been  trading  with  Russia.  The  route  to 
the  White  Sea  was  familiar  to  his  captains  and  pilots. 
The  above-mentioned  Enchuysen  sailors  were  all  in 
his  service.  He  also  communicated  with  Maelson 
and  Valck.  and  between  these  men  the  plan  of  a 
north-eastern  expedition  was  brought  to  maturity. 
At  Amsterdam  there  lived  the  celebrated  geographer 
Peter  Plancius,  the  very  centre  of  the  Belgian  emi- 
gration, an  ardent  Calvinist  preacher  and  divine,  and 
one  of  the  great  geographical  scholars  of  the  age. 
He,  before  all  others,  formed  with  deliberate  inten- 
tion the  design  of  crippling  the  Spanish  power  by 
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rival  commerce,  and  for  that  purpose  he  founded  at 
Amsterdam  a  school  of  navigation,  in  which  the 

heroes  of  the  northern  and  of  the  first  eastern  voy- 
ages of  the  Dutch  acquired  the  greater  part  of  their 
theoretical  knowledge.  The  most  distinguished 
among  his  pupils  were  Willeni  Barents  and  Jacob 
van  Heemskerkf  the  Davis  and  the  Drake  of  HoUand, 
It  was  in  the  year  1594  that  these  movements 
yielded  their  first  great  result.  Moucheron  and  his 
Enchuysen  friends  fitted  out  two  vessels,  the  Swan, 
from  Ter  V  er,  in  Zealand ;  the  Meremt^^  from  En- 
chuysen.  Both  were  commanded  hy  Enchnysen  men  \ 
the  8wan,  by  Cornells  Nai,  who  had  as  under-pilot 
Pieter  StrickboUe.  With  them  went,  as  Mouche- 
ron*s  commercial  agent,  Francois  de  la  Dale,  a  rela* 
tive  of  Moucheron,  who  had  resided  several  years 
in  Russia ;  and  as  interpreter  a  Slavonian,  named 
Splindler,  who  had  been  studying  at  Leyden.  The 
Mercury  was  coniniaiided  by  Brant  Tetgales,  with 
Claes  Cornelizoon  as  mate*  both  of  Enchuysen.  Jaa 
Hnyghen  van  Linschoten  accompanied  them  as 
"  commis,"^  or  coopman,  filling,  on  board  the  Mer- 

'  The  signification  of  fhla  word  seems  not  to  be  generally  under- 
stood. Even  Dr.  Bcke  has  been  somewhat  unjust  towards  IIul- 
sius,  because  he  supposes  hira  to  have  translated  it  very  incorrectly. 
The  title  commis,  and  the  identical  one  of  coopman,  is  gciu  rally 
translated  supercargo.  This  is  correct  enough  in  one  sense,  though 
very  incorr^t  in  another.  The  functions  of  a  commis  were  prin- 
cipally commercial,  bat  his  poeltion  was  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  a  sapercaigo  of  the  present  day.  When  ships  were  sent  out  to 
open  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  the  men  who  were 
spedallj  charged  with  these  negociations  held  necessarilya  high  rank 
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cury^  the  same  position  which  De  ia  Dale  held  on 
board  the  8wan*  Peter  Plancius  and  his  friends  at 
Amsterdam  roused  the  public  spirit  in  that  city,  and 
the  AmsterdamuiLrs  likewise  fitted  out  a  vessel  for 
the  north-eastern  search,  under  the  command  of 
Plancius'  pupil,  Willem  Barents. 

The  vessels  under  the  two  Erich uysen  men,  and 
that  from  Amsterdam,  sailed  together  from  home 
and  returned  home  together;  still  the  two  expedi- 
tions may  almost  be  considered  as  distinct,  so  different 
were  the  plans  which  they  followed.  Maelson  and  his 
friends  seem  to  have  been  intent  on  adopting  in 
every  respect  the  indications  of  Oliver  Brunei.  They 
instructed  the  two  Enchuysen  captains  to  sail  through 
Pet  Strait,  between  the  mainland  of  Russia  and  Yai- 
gats ;  then  along  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Kara,  and 

in  the  expedition.  Generally  they  had  full  powers  from  ihcir  govern- 
ment, and  were  diploinalic  as  well  aa  comnnercial  agents.  They 
^ve^c  neither  the  subordinates  of  tin.  i^kipper,  iiur  absolutely  liis 
superiors.  Each  disposed  of  the  resources  of  the  ship  for  the 
•pecial  business  with  which  he  was  entrusted ;  the  skipper  on  sea, 
the  eommis  in  port.  The  noble  nature  of  the  men  employed  on 
the  arctic  expeditions  preyented  the  else  almost  nnaToidable  con* 
flicts  between  these  two  kinds  of  authority.  Linsehoten  and  Tet- 
gales^  Nai  and  De  la  Dale,  Heemskerk  and  Barents,  always  agreed. 
But  during  the  Toyage  where  Comelis  Hontman  was  ctmrnu  on 
board  the  JSoUatuUa,  there  was  a  long  series  of  straggles  be- 
tween the  two  anthoritxes.  Comelis  Houtman  was  at  last,  by 
gciieiai  consent,  made  captain  of  the  whole  fleet.  This  fact,  witli 
\vhich  Hulsius  was  acquainted,  seems  to  have  induced  him  to 
translate  Linschotcn's  title  of  comtnis  by  Obt  rster  ;  a  translation 
which  is  not  quite  correct  when  apphcd  to  Linsehoten,  but  not  by 
any  means  so  erroneous  as  Dr.  Beke  seems  to  think. 
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then  to  the  Oby.  Pl&ncius,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  hare  known  thitt  the  English  had  repeat- 
edly tried  that  road  without  success.  He  consi- 
dered it  as  impracticable,  and  his  pupil  was  in- 
strncted  to  sail  along  the  Nova  Zembla  gix>up,  then 
to  round  it  by  the  north-east,  and  thus  to  reach 
Cathay.  Each  party  followed  its  own  instructions. 
They  ail  sailed  together  to  Ealdnyn,  on  the  Lapland 
coast,  where  they  separated.  The  Enchuysen  captains 

then  took  their  course  through  Pet  Strait,  which  they 

named  Nassau  Strait^  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  discovery 

of  their  own.  They  now  found  even  the  strait  pestered 

wiih  ice,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  penetrating  through 

it.    Still  greater  were  their  difficulties  iu  the  »:>ea  of 

Kara.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  follow  their  instructions 

literally  and  to  keep  the  coast  in  sight,  they  had  to 

return  to  the  strait.    Thence  they  afterwards  started 

again,  induced  by  the  promismg  aspect  of  the  ice, 

and  in  fact  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Sea  of  Kara 

in  -d  north-easterly  direction.     They  mistook  Kara 

Bay  for  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Oby,  and  tried  to 

convince  themsrives  and  others  that  they  had  sailed 

beyond  that  river.  Satisfied  with  that  imaginary  result, 

and  unable  to  penetrate  any  further,  they  returned. 

Near  the  Eussian  coast  they  met  Willem  Barents,  who 

had  also  followed  hi8  instructions.  He  had  saOed  along 

the  whole  of  the  Nova  Zembla  group,  had  rounded 

its  northreastem  point,  and  had  reached  a  cluster  of 

islands,  called  by  him  the  Orange  Islands,  off  the 

north-eastern  cxtrc  niity.  This  exploit  has  never  been 

repeated,  ejixept  aitarwards  by  Barents  himself.  The 
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northeni  and  north-eastern  parts  of  Nova  Zembla  are 
yet  laid  down  from  his  surveys.  Still,  when  the  two 
parties  arrived  at  home,  it  was  to  the  men  from 
Enchuysen  that  the  greater  success  was  attributed ; 
simply  because  they  advocated  their  claims  more 
loudly  and  more  eloquently,  and  because  Linschoten, 
Nai,  and  their  friends,  possessed  much  more  weight 
than  Flancius  and  his  pupils,  who  were  sneered  at 
as  theorists. 

The  reports  brought  home  by  the  Zeeland  and 

Enchuysen  ships  caused  a  general  com  motion  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  now  thought  certain,  that 
China  could  be  reached  by  a  north-eastern  route ;  and 

a  much  larger  venture  was  nuide  than  the  former 
one.  Seven  ships  were  fitted  out,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  government;  two  £rom  Amsterdam,  two  from 
Zealand,  two  from  Enchuysen,  one  from  Rotterdam. 
The  command  of  the  %vhole  fleet  was  entrusted  to 
Nai.  Barents  commanded  the  two  Amsterdam  ves- 
sels. The  ships  sailed  by  the  same  route,  which  had 
so  often  been  followed  without  success.  They  entered 
the  Kara  Sea  through  Vaigats  Straits.  After  a 
protracted  struggle  with  the  ice,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  without  even  haviiii^  made  any  new  di-covents. 

Moucheron  and  the  Enchuysen  men  now  wisely 
gave  up  the  scheme,  as  one  which  could  not  produce 
any  satisfactory  result.  But  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
had  been  too  much  roused  to  die  away  at  once.  Flan- 
cius,-at  Amsterdam,  especially,  thought  that  a  fair 
trial  had  not  been  given  to  his  plan  of  sailing  much 
farther  north  than  the  Enchuysen  and  Zealand  men 
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bad  done.  Barents  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Their 
friends  at  Amsterdam  supported  them,  perhaps  in 
some  degree  from  opposition  to  Encliuysen  and  ]\r id- 
del  burg.  But  the  government  were  unwilling  again 
to  risk  the  resources  of  a  new  and  dangerously  placed 
community,  and  refused  to  grant  them  any  assist- 
ance.  They  afibrded  them,  however,  some  encourage- 
ment in  a  new  manner^  which  has  since  been  success- 
fully  imitated  in  England.  Large  rewards  were  pro- 
mised to  any  vessel  that  would  accomplish  the  voyage 
to  China  by  the  north-east.  This  was  sufficient  to 
induce  moneyed  men  to  risk  their  property,  sailors  to 
risk  their  lives,  on  this  adventure. 

Two  vessels  were  htted  out  at  Amsterdam,  the  one 
under  Jacob  van  Heemskerk  and  Willem  Barents, 
the  other  under  John  Comelis  Ryp.  Both  vessels  left 
Amsterdam  the  10th  of  May,  1596.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  shortly  after  they  had  passed  the  North 
Cape,  disputes  arose  between  Ryp  and  Barents.  Hyp 
would  not  sail  towards  the  north  point  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  but  kept  a  more  north-western  course ;  perhaps 
with  the  intention  of  steering  straight  across  the 
North  Pole,  perhaps  merely  from  opposition  to 
Barents.  Barents  followed  liyp,  and  their  course 
brought  them  to  Bear  Island,  in  latitude  74*"  fiO\ 
longitude  18°  40',  which  they  discovcicd  on  the  9th  of 
June..  Their  voyage  from  the  9th  to  the  30th  is  not 
Tery  clearly  indicated  in  the  logbook.  Indeed,  as  it  is 
there  described  it  is  impossible.  According  to  Dr« 
Beke  s  and  Mr.  Feterman's  interpretation,  they  sailed 
round  Spitzbergen  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
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tlicu  to  the  west,  and  at  last  back  to  Bear  Island 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  This  teat  seems  highly 
improbable,  and  no  one  bat  these  enthnsiaatic  ad- 
mirers of  Barents  ever  imagined  it.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  all  other  writers,  Barents  and  Byp 
explored  metely  the  western  dde  of  Spitzbei]gea  up 
to  its  most  northern  point,  and  perhaps  a  rery  small 
part  of  the  northern  shore.  Then  they  returned  to 
Bear  Island*  This  view  of  the  case  is  borne  ont  by 
the  almost  contemporary  map  of  Hondins,  which 
forms  part  of  the  present  collection. 

Houdius'  map  was  specially  intended  as  an  iilustra* 
tion  of  the  voyage  under  review*  Its  statements 
were,  at  least  tacitly,  accepted  as  correct  by  Planciua 
and  others,  who  had  means  of  knowing  the  facts  of 
the  case,^  After  their  return  to  Bear  Island,  the  1st 
of  July,  Ryp  and  Barents  separated  ;  Ryp  to  renew 
the  search  from  the  north-west  of  iSpitzbergen  east- 
ward, Barents  to  round  the  northern  point  of  Nova 
2iembla,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do;  of  Byp*s  fur- 
ther proceedings,  no  satisfactory  account  remains. 
Barents  succeeded,  on  the  15th  of  August,  in  round- 
ing the  north-point,  and  in  sailing  a  short  distance  to 
the  south-east.    But  the  ice  of  the  Kara  Sea  soon 

'  See  the  map :  TaMt  Ongr.  in  pM  odmmutd^t  namfiUiom§ 
turmt  0t  r$ettrsU9  det^naiyr.  The  admiranda  mnnffoHo  is  BaiwntsP 
third  voyage,  the  eoane  o£  which  is  indkated  oa  the  map*  The 
woTk  in  which  the  map  flrtt  appealed,  Poniaiuu'  Ihierftiieti  of 

Amsterdamf  was  first  published  in  1611;  a  Dutch  translation, 

wifh  the  tnm«  maps,  appeared  in  1614.  Pont  inus  liiiUjclf  had  paid 
very  cuiisKlerable  attention  to  northern  discoveries,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  advocatee  of  the  north-eastern  passage. 
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arrested  his  progress.  On  the  2(>th  of  August,  he 
had  to  seek  refuge  on  the  north-easteru  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla ;  and  anable  either  to  advance  or  to 
retam  through  the  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  winter  in 
this  dreary  region.  Entirely  unprepared  for  so  highly 
dangerous  an  undertakiog»  both  he  and  bis  crew  had 
to  undergo  the  severest  snfTerings,  to  which  Barents 
succumbed  the  20th  of  June,  1597.  The  return 
voyage  of  the  orew  under  the  able  command  of  Jacob 
Heemskerk,  is  a  deservedly  celebrated  adventure, 
which,  however,  oEers  no  new  fact  of  geographical 
interest. 

No  more  north-eastern  ezpeditiona  vrere  nnder- 

taken  before  the  year  1607.  The  history  both  of 
the  north-western  and  north-eastern  search  has  thus 
been  brought  down  to  Hudson's  time.  We  have 
now  to  sum  up  the  result  of  all  these  expedittons, 
and  to  see  when  and  by  whom  the  vai  ious  coasts  had 
been  discovered  and  explored.  Afterwards  we  shall 
have  to  inquire  how  the  geographical  results  gained 
by  these  voyages  presented  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  Hudson  and  of  his  contemporaries.  The  voyages 
which  we  have  recorded  were  nearly  all  directed  to 
the  arctic  regions.  In  summing  them  up,  wc  shall 
have  to  wander  half  round  the  North  Pole.  It  seems 
beat  to  begin  where  our  review  of  the  voyages  ended, 
namely,  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Europe. 

The  Nova  Zembla  group  and  the  adjoining  waters 
had  formed  the  scene  of  frequent  voyages.  Some  of 
the  mariners  had  penetrated  into  the  Sea  of  Kara, 
and  had  fought  glorious  battles  against  its  redoubt* 
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able  icefields.  Oliver  Brunei  had,  about  1580,  even 
passed  beyond  the  Kara  Sea,  exploring  the  Roth 
sian  shore  on  the  land  side,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Petchora  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oby.  A  still  more 
extraordinary  feat  is  recorded  of  an  English  vessel, 
which,  about  the  same  period,  performed  the  voyage 
from  the  Petchora  to  the  Oby  by  sea.  The  eastern 
shore  of  the  Kiira  Sea  had,  besides,  been  touched  by 
the  Enchuysen  and  Zeeland  vessels  of  the  first  Dutch 
expedition  in  1594.  These  are  the  explorations  in 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  part  of  the  Kara  Sea. 
Its  northern,  or  rather  north-western,  part  had  been 
entered  in  1594,  and  still  farther  in  1596,  by  William 
Barents.  Thus  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  and  of 
the  north-eastem  shores  of  Nova  Zembla  had  been 
visited.  The  remaining  part  of  the  east  coast  had 
never  been  touched  by  Europeans.  The  only  navi- 
gable strait  between  the  islands,  that  between  Nova 
Zembla  Proper  and  Vaigats,  had  been  discovered  by 
Burrough  in  1556.  The  strait  between  Vaigats  and 
the  Russian  coast  had  become  perfectly  familiar  both 
to  the  £nglish  and  the  Dutch.  It  had  been  disco- 
vered by  Pet  and  Jackman  in  1580,  and  about  the 
same  time  by  Brunei.  Nine  Dutch  vessels  passed 
through  it  in  1594  and  1595.  Some  vague  know- 
ledge of  other  straits  and  bays  had  also  been  acquired, 
mostly  by  indirect  inioriiiation.  The  west  coast 
of  Nova  Zembla  had  been  visited,  in  its  northern 
part,  by  Burrough  and  Pet,  in  its  southern  part  by 

Barents,  who  bad  also  rounded  the  nortlicrn  point, 
and  had,  as  already  stated,  entered  the  Kara  Sea  by 
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tlic  north-east.  He  had  there  discovered  the  Orange 
IfllandB,  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Nova  Zembla. 

The  ivhole  Russian  coast,  along  the  Spitzbergen 
and  White  Sea,  had  frequently  been  visited.  Kolguev 
Island,  west  of  the  Petchora,  had  been  touched  by 
most  of  the  eastward  bound  mariners.  The  group  of 
inhospitable  islands  on  the  boundary  line  of  eternal 
ice,  between  80*^  and  76%  which  we  call  8piisibergm^ 
had  been  found  in  1596,  and  the  western  shores  of 
the  two  western  islands  liad  been  explored.  In  the 
same  year,  1596,  Bear  Island,  south  of  the  western 
islands  of  the  Spitsbergen  group,  had  been  touched 
on  its  western,  and  again  on  its  eastern  side. 

Iceland,  the  next  country  we  fall  in  with,  had  been 
colonized  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  In  more 
recent  times,  it  had  very  frequently  been  visited  by 
Englishmen  and  other  mariners  from  the  south, 
though  the  expeditions  which  we  have  narrated  had 
not  touched  it,  because  it  lies  out  of  the  track  both 
of  the  north-western  and  the  nurlh  rastei  ii  search. 
Two  vessels,  dispatched  on  this  special  service  by 
Davis  in  1586,  had  sought  for  a  passage  to  the  North 
Pole  between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  had  thus 
sailed  along  the  east  side  of  the  great  arctic  con- 
tinent. They  had,  however,  not  touched  Greenland 
itself. 

Greenland  had  been  colonized,  on  its  eastern  side, 
by  the  Scandinavians.  These  colonies  had  been  lost, 
and  their  inhabitants  had  perhaps  not  even  left 

au)  descendants.  They  seem  to  have  been  visited 
by  John  of  Kolno,  in  1476,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
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century  by  their  bishops  and  by  Blefkenios.  No 
recent  navigator  had  touched  any  part  of  the  east- 
era  shore,  except  near  the  sontheni  point.  John 

Davis  explored  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land, between  60"  and  61*.  He  also  rounded  the 
southern  point,  and  sailed  up  along  the  western  side 
to  about  61°.  This  portion  of  the  west  coast  had  also 
been  touched  by  Frobisher,  ten  years  before  Davis. 
Between  61°  and  64"  the  west  coast  had  nerer  been 
seen  since  the  time  of  the  Scandinavians.  From  64** 
up  to  73°  it  had  been  surveyed  by  Davis  in  1585, 
1586,  and  1587. 

Davi^  Siraii  had  first  been  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  at  a  very  remote  period.  It  had  again 
been  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1517*  The 
American  side  of  Davis'  Strait  was  known  to  the 
Scandinavians.  Cabot  also  found  it  wlien  lie  entered 
the  strait  in  1517.  The  shore  between  64°  and 
%V  2ff  is  laid  down  upon  his  map.  Davis  had 
reached  nearly  the  same  latitude,  at  least  within  a 
degree.  He  had  also  explored  the  wlioie  American 
coast  down  to  5^,  had  entered  three  of  the  inlets: 
Cumberland  Inlet  in  63* ;  Davis'  Inlet  in  56* ;  Ivuo- 
toke  Inlet  in  54  30  ;  he  had  also  surveyed  the 
mouths  of  Fxobisher's  and  of  Hudson's  Straits. 

FrMBher^8  StrM  and  the  surrounding  islands  had 
been  found  by  the  seaman  whose  name  the  strait  bears. 

Hudson  8  iStraii  had  been  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1498.  The  Portuguese  had  sailed  through 
it  and  had  become  acquainted  with  part  of  Hudson's 
Bay  between  1558  and  1569.    In  1577  Frobisher 
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bad  by  chance  entered  the  strait.  In  1602  Wey- 
mouth had  flailed  nearly  a  hundred  leagues  into  it, 
from  Hatton*0  Headland  to  the  neighbourhood  of 

Hope  6  Advance  Bay. 

The  whole  east  coast  of  North  America  from  38** 
north  to  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  had  been 

surveyed  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1498,  and  part  of 
it  before,  in  1497,  by  his  father  and  him.  Others 
had  rediscovered  various  parts.  Thus  the  east  of 
Newfoundland  had  been  explored  by  Cortereal  in 
1601 ;  the  south  coast,  by  some  fishers  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  in  1504  and  1508.  The  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  also  been  visited  by  Corte- 
real and  by  these  French  mariners.  The  river,  nearly 
np  to  the  lakes,  and  all  the  surrounding  country,  had 
been  thoroughly  explored  by  Jacques  Gartier  in  1534 
and  1535,  and  afterwards  by  Roberval  and  Cartier. 

The  saxMankB  mar  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law^ 
renee,  and  the  fishing  stations  along  the  Newfound* 
land  coast,  were  frequented  by  the  English,  Portu- 
guese, French,  and  Spaniards.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  down  to  38**  of  latitude  various 
navigators  had  explored  the  coabts.  Verazzano,  in 
1524,  sailed  from  latitude  34"  to  latitude  50"",  always 
along  the  shore.  Gomez,  in  1525,  explored  the  coast 
of  llhodc  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Both 
Verazzano  and  Gomez  found  the  mouth  of  Hudson 
Biver.  The  Spaniards  afterwards  sailed  along  that 
shore,  and  marked  some  of  its  principal  points  as  con- 
venient stations.  Two  of  the  islands  along  the  same 
coast  were  also  found ;  Martha's  Vineyard  (which  the 
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ancient  Scandinavians  arc  also  said  to  have  visitedj 
by  Verazzauo ;  Nantucket  by  the  Spaniards* 

It  does  not  belong  to  onr  purpose  to  proceed  any 
further.  But  wc  mav  observe,  that  on  the  west  side 
of  North  America,  the  whole  coast,  from  the  isthmus 
up  to  45%  had  been  explored  by  the  Spaniards,  It 
had  also  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  no  strait 
or  passage  across  America  exists,  between  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  and  the  regions  of  which  we  haye  spoken* 

When  thus  reviewing  the  labours  of  the  early 
navigators,  we  may  well  admire  the  activity  that  had 
been  displayed  during  the  first  century  of  modem 
exploration.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
these  navigators  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  conformation  of  the  coasts  explored  by  them, 
and  had  communicated  this  knowledge  to  their  con* 
temporaries,  making  it  the  common  property  of  the 
civilized  world.  Had  they  been  able  and  willing  to 
do  this,  little  would  have  been  left  for  after  times  to 
accomplish.  But  their  method  and  means  of  obser- 
vation were  very  different  from  those  which  have 
since  been  developed,  and  the  narrow  and  selfish  ten-> 
dendes  of  the  age  led  to  secresy  and  isolation.  The 
immediate  results  which  they  themselves  obtained, 
though  doubtless  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  were 
not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  would  be  imagined  by  any 
one  not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  science  in  those 
times.  The  principal  obstacle  against  which  all  the 
early  geographers  had  to  struggle,  was  the  impossi^ 
bility  of  observing  longitudes.  This  difficulty  has 
not  even  yet  been  completely  conquered,  and  we  find 
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in  tihis  respect  very  considerable  discrepancies  between 

the  surveys  of  ditleieiit  navigators  of  the  present  day* 
But  in  those  times  longitudes  were  hardly  calculated 
at  all.  Many  journals  of  early  voyages,  those  of 
Hudson  among  others,  do  not  contain  a  single  indi- 
catioQ  oi  longitudes.  Davis  made  one  or  two  calcu- 
lations of  this  kind;  yet  even  he  committed  such 
mistakes,  that  lie  was  wrong  by  at  least  ten  degrees. 
The  nearest  approach  to  correct  longitudes  is  to  be 
found  in  some  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  surveys.  He 
himself  affirmed  that  these  calculations  were  based 
on  his  observations  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  ; 
but  his  assertion  can  hardly  be  strictly  true.  His  ex- 
perience, great  though  it  was,  cannot  have  furnished 
him  with  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  base  upoa 
them  complete  and  satisfactory  conclusions  with  re* 
gard  to  this  absorbing  question.  As  regards  his  sys- 
tem itself,  he  has  left  a  few  vague  indications,  which 
prove  that  he  had  observed  the  dip  of  the  needle  as 
well  as  its  variation,  and  had  tried  to  account  for  both. 
But  how  the  system  which  he  had  formed  could  enable 
him  to  calculate  the  longitude  of  the  mouth  of  Hud- 
son's Strait  correctly,  within  one  or  two  degrees,  as  be 
has  done,  cannot  well  be  explained.  Perhaps  this 
correctness  was  obtained  merely  by  chance. 

However  this  may  be,  Cabot  certainly  did  not  im- 
part any  snch  knowledge  to  others,  and  even  now  the 
navigator  is  unable  to  ascertain  longitudes  by  the 
variation  and  dip  of  the  needle.  As  regards  lati- 
tudes, the  system  of  calculating  them  is  so  simple, 
that  we  find  nearly  correct  observations  made  in  the 
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very  earliest  times.  Still  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
instruments  which  the  early  navigators  made  use  of 
caused  mistakes  of  several  minutes  to  be  committed  in 
perhaps  every  instance.  Errors  even  of  half  a  degree 
can  be  distinctly  proved.  Besides,  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes, it  was  often  for  days  impossible  to  make  any 
observations,  on  accouiit  of  thu  almost  permanent 
clouds  and  fogs.  Then  we  have  only  the  dead  reckon- 
ing left,  which  is  perfectly  unreliable  in  a  region  noted 
for  its  strong,  varying,  and  often  unaccountable  cur- 
rents. These  were  not  the  only  obstacles  to  correct 
geographical  knowledge.  The  modem  discoveries 
could  only  be  regarded  as  improvements  upon  the 
ancient  stock  of  information.  The  vague  indications 
of  classic  and  mediaeval  writers  had,  as  we  have  above 
stated,  been  made  the  foundation  for  geographical  sys* 
terns,  for  maps  and  charts,  in  which  as  implicit  faith 
was  placed,  in  spite  of  mutual  contradictions,  as  we 
now  place  in  our  best  surveys.  These  medieeval  de* 
lineations  could  not  fail  to  exercise  their  influence  on 
modem  geography.  There  are  also  to  be  found,  on 
the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  territories  as 
the  Island  of  Demons^  and  other  fantastic  lunds.  1  i  om 
all  these  discordant  elements,  and  under  these  dis- 
advantages, the  maps  that  were  cnrrent  in  Hudson's 
time  had  been  made  up.  Before  we  enter  upon  our 
review  of  these  delineations,  we  must  state  who  were 
the  men  to  whom  they  are  due. 

The  modem  system  of  map  making  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  in  Belgium,  about  the  year  1550. 
It  is  a  combination  of  two  different  methods,  both  of 
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which  had  sprung,  up  during  the  memorable  period 
which  forms  the  trauBition  from  the  middle  ages  to 
the  modern  era.  The  intellectual  movement  of  that 
epoch  had,  among  other  new  births,  also  produced  the 
first  map»  and  the  first  ehartt.  These  two  kinds  of 
geographical  delineations  were,  in  the  beginning,  as 
difiereut  from  each  other  as  they  both  diftered  Iroin 
the  rude  geographical  drawings  of  the  middle  ages. 
TheuMjw  were  the  work  of  landsmen,  the  eharii  almost 
exclusively  of  seamen.-^  There  were  also  other  con- 
dderable  differences  between  the  map9  and  charti. 
The  maps  answered  purposes  somewhat  similar  to 
those  for  which  maps  of  towns  are  now  designed.  They 
were  confined  to  limited  tracts  of  country,  and  were 
intended  to  show  the  relative  positions  of  well-known 
cities,  villages,  rivers,  and  mountains.  Degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude  were  not  strictly  needed,  and 
were  also  not  to  be  found  in  them.  They  were  all 
isolated  productions,  without  any  connexion  or  har- 
mony among  them.  ThcRo  maps  had  already  be- 
come very  numerous ;  in  1570  nearly  a  hundred  had 
been  engraved  ;  many  more  were  then  probably  in 
manuscript.  The  charts,  on  the  contrary,  embraced 
an  immense  expanse  of  sea  and  land.  Pew  of  them 
ooold  be  the  isolated  productions  of  single  geogra^ 
phers,  for  they  necessarily  were  based  on  collections 
of  Tarious  materials.  In  Portugal  and  Spain,  the 
two  principal  countries  to  which  we  owe  the  import- 
ant early  charts,  the  profession  of  making  them  was 

^  This  observation,  and  some  of  the  following  details,  are  due 
to  M.  lelewer*  Qiogrt^kU  du  Moym  Age, 
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a  privilege  confined  to  a  few  highly  placed  indivi- 
duals, who  were  bound  to  secresy.  Xhey  received 
from  the  arriving  explorers  such  new  oommanica* 
tions  as  might  serve  to  correct  the  charts,  and  they 
made  admirable  use  of  their  opportunities.  Such  men 
as  Da  la  Cosa,  Sebastian  Cabot,  Ribeiro,  Homem,  are 
among  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  chart  makers. 
Their  position  was  similar  to  that  now  held  by  the 
hydrographers  to  the  European  and  American  admi- 
ralties. In  France  the  position  of  chart  maker  seems 
not  to  have  been  an  official  one ;  yet  there  are  also 
some  great  names  among  those  of  the  Trench  who 
followed  this  occupation.^  These  hydrographers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  mostly  seamen.  Their 
works  consist  principally  of  two  kinds,  planispheres, 
and  the  so-called  poriolam.  Both  of  them  were  still, 
in  many  parts,  based  upon  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
of  which  they  professed  to  be  improvements.  The 
planispheres  were  laid  down  upon  somewhat  nncer- 
tain  principles  of  projection.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  porlolani^  which  corresponded  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  even,  in  some  respects,  in  their  execution, 
with  the  sea  aUases  which  the  Batch  produced  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  portolani  consist  of 
several  charts,  the  first  of  which  generally  are  plani* 
spheres.  Afterwards  follow  charts  of  single  coun<- 
tries,  or  of  Uacts  of  coabL.    Sometimes  the  soundings 

'  The  French  charts  have  the  merit  of  \ini:iu^'  ilie  iuloiuiat,iuii 
fumishctl  by  various  nations.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  important 
than  any  uther  class  as  sources  for  the  liistory  of  geography.  Some 
interesting  facts  with  regard  to  early  French  charts  are  to  be  found 
in  Mr*  Major's  recent  work  on  Australia. 
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are  given.  A  history  of  geographical  science  may  be 
traced  by  the  comparison  of  these  charts*  which  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  npon  each  other.  Most 
important  in  that  respect  arc  two  delineations,  of 
which  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  some  detail. 
The  first  of  them  is  the  planisphere  of  Diego  Kibeiro, 
geographer  to  Charles  V.  This  great  work  furnished 
the  foundation  for  nearly  all  the  later  delineations 
of  America.  It  was  composed  in  1529 ;  an  earlier 
draught  of  1527  is  also  in  existence;  but  there  the 
outline  of  the  New  World  is  much  less  correct.  In 
all  the  early  charts  which  we  have  been  able  to  com« 
pare  with  that  of  Bibeiro,^  America  is  either  copied 
from  it,  with  or  without  improvements,  or  at  least 
lai^e  sections  from  Kibeiro  are  inserted.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Hudson's  River,  a  region  laid  down  by  Ribeiro 
^om  Estevan  Gomez'  survey^  and  which  has  been 
copied  from  him  by  aU  the  early  map  makers  whose 
^vo^ks  wc  liuve  been  able  to  confront  with  his  plani- 
sphere, with  the  only  exception  of  Lok,  whose  out- 
line of  the  same  region  is  taken  from  a  manuscript 
chart  of  Verazzano. 

The  other  chart  we  were  going  to  speak  of,  that  of 
Sebastian  Cabot^  is  also  a  planisphere*  It  was  first 
published  in  1544,  with  a  text  in  Latin  and  Spanish; 
afterwards  again  in  1549,  with  a  reprint  of  the  Latin 
text.  Much  later,  probably  after  Cabot's  death,  a 
copy  was  made  by  Clement  Adams,  in  which  the 

*  We  hare  not  beea  able  to  compare  Sebastian  Cabot's  map 
with  it. 
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Latin  text  is  corrupted,  and  a  simple  and  not  inele* 

gant  style  turned  into  a  bombastic  and  unbearable 
one.  If  we  can  at  all  trust  the  descriptions  given  of 
some  parts  of  that  chart  by  WiUes  and  Gilbert,  the 
chart  itself  must  likewise  have  been  altered,  for 
their  details  are  in  flat  contradiction  with  the  1544 
edition,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  Paris.  These 
alterations  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  on 
the  scheme  of  the  north-western  search,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  notice.  The  eharU^  almost  without 
exception,  and  especially  those  of  Rtbeiro  and  Cabot, 
have  both  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Little  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  the  longitudes. 

It  was  by  a  combination  of  the  early  maps  and  the 
early  charts,  that  some  Belgian  scholars  of  the  six- 
teenth century  founded  the  modem  system  of  map 
making.  Placed,  as  they  were,  in  the  centre  of  trade, 

and  in  a  couuti y  eminent  botli  iii  art  and  industr}% 
they  were  best  able  to  undertake  this  mission.  The 
first  notable  man  who  distinguished  himself  in  this 
manner  was  the  Frisian  Gemma,  who  passed  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  life  iu  Belgium.  His  works  are, 
however,  of  no  importance  for  our  subject.  Far 
more  celebrated  and  of  real  importance  for  ns,  are 
his  two  great  successors,  Gerard  Mercator  and  Abra- 
ham Ortelius,  whose  method,  like  that  of  Gemma, 
consisted  in  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
various  geographical  materials  which  they  procured 
from  all  parts  of  £urope,  paying  an  equal  attention 
to  charts  and  to  maps.  The  works  of  Ortelius  and 
Mercator  that  come  under  our  consideration,  are  the 
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great  planisphere,  In  usum  namganiiim^  published  by 
Mercator  in  1569»  and  the  maps  of  America  and 
Asia,  which  form  part  of  Ortelius'  Orhis  ferrarum, 
first  published  in  1570.  Of  these  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  speak.  We  must,  however^  first 
conclude  our  observations  on  the  maps  and  charts 
available  when  Hudson  sailed,  by  mentioning  the 
last  and  most  important  class.  Hudson's  imme* 
diate  predecessors  in  the  arctic  search,  Frobisher, 
Davis,  Linschoten  and  Barents,  had,  during  their 
voyages,  not  only  made  the  usual  written  notes,  but 
bad  also  made  draughts  of  the  coasts  they  had  ex- 
plored. Frobisher's  draught  had  been  published 
with  one  of  the  accounts  of  his  voyage.  Davis' 
sketch  had  been  inserted  in  the  celebrated  Molyneux 
globe,  which  is  mentioned  by  Hakluyt,  and  of  which 
there  is  still  a  copy  in  existence  in  the  library  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  Linschoten's  illustrations  of  Vai- 
gats  Strait  and  southern  Nova  Zembla  adorned  his 
descriptions  of  the  two  first  arctic  voyages  of  the 
Dutch.  Barents'  chart  of  J^fova  Zembla  appeared  in 
the  account  of  his  voyages,  and  he  seems  also  to  have 
left  a  sketch  of  Spitzbergen,  which  Hondius  after- 
wards made  use  of. 

Having  now  become  familiar  with  the  geographical 
delineations  at  Hudson's  disposal,  we  are  able  to  ex- 
amine them  as  it  were  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  see 
what  he  found  in  them.  In  doing  so  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  two  charts  in  the  present  work, 
the  one  of  which  was  drawn  by  Jodocus  Hondius  in 
1611,  the  other  by  Hudson  himself  in  1610  and  1611. 
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They  do  not  embrace  all  the  coasts  which  we  shall 
have  to  travel  over,  and  we  must,  for  the  rest,  refer  the 
reader  to  other  sources.  As  far  as  the  two  charts  do 
reach,  they  furnish  a  true  and  plastic  expression  of 
Hudson's  geographical  notions. 

Hudson's  ideas,  as  far  at  least  as  they  are  known, 
were  all  concentrated  on  the  search  for  a  sliort  nurlli- 
ern  route  to  China.  If  we,  therefore,  wish  to  identify 
ourselves  with  him  in  examining  the  geographical 
delineations  that  were  at  his  disposal,  we  must,  in 
doing  so,  always  keep  in  view  the  chances  of  a  north- 
eastern or  north-western  passage,  which  these  maps 
and  charts  seemed  to  promise.  We  must  principally 
bear  in  mind  that  both  the  north-eastern  and  the 
north-western  passage  are  in  reality  impracticable, 
and  that  only  mistaken  notions  with  regard  to  the 
conform ;ition  of  the  aictic  shores  could  lead  to  hopes 
of  realizing  these  schemes. 

When  we  compare  the  chart  of  Hondius  in  our 
collection  with  a  modern  map,  we  find  nowhere 
greater  discrepancies  than  in  the  north-easL  These 
discrepancies  are  the  worthier  of  notice,  as  they  ex- 
actly represent  Hudson's  mistakes,  and  explain  why 
he  tliought  the  north-eastern  passage  possible.  Hon- 
dius' delineation  of  those  parts  is  so  erroneous,  that 
a  minute  comparison  with  a  modem  map  could  not 
be  seriously  undertaken.  The  two  most  striking 
errors  are,  however,  these.  He  places,  in  latitude 
73*,  a  promontory  called  Cape  Tahm,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  according  to  Hondius'  stalLiiu  nt, 
Fliny  is  the  only  authority.    Houdius  adds,  that  the 
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real  situation  of  Ga[)e  Tabin  is  unknown,  and  that 
its  existence  is  improbable.  According  to  the  most 
recent  infonnation^  fays  he,  that  has  been  brought 
from  China,  it  seems  likely  that  Asia  does  not  reach 
farther  northward  than  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude," Now,  in  reality,  there  are  two  capes  close  to 
each  other  in  the  region  where  Cape  Tabin  is  here 
placed,  namely,  Cape  Taimur,  about  75**  30',  and  Cape 
Seyero-Yostochnoi,  about  78%  The  whole  north  coast 
of  Siberia,  with  the  only  exception  of  its  most  east^ 
em  part,  lies  above  the  seventieth  degree  of  latitude. 
So  there  is  in  Houdius'  estimates  a  mistake  of  twenty 
eight  degrees  as  regards  the  most  northern  point,  and 
a  mistake  of  twenty  degrees  as  legards  the  general 
line  of  coast  of  ISiberia. 

Hudson's  mistakes  with  respect  to  these  regions 
were  perhaps  not  so  exaggerated.  His  ideas  were 
most  probably  in  conformity  with  those  of  Mercator 
and  Ortelius,  who  place  Cape  Tabin  even  farther 
north  than  Cape  Taimur  really  lies.  Beyond  Cape 
Tabin  there  is,  however,  even  in  their  maps,  no 
serious  obstacle  for  an  eastward  bound  vessel.  The 
coast  slopes  rapidly  southwards  to  Japan  and  China, 
and  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  north-eastern  passage 
seems  therefore  conquered  when  once  Cape  Tabin  is 
passed.  This  notion,  which  is  almost  as  erroneous 
as  that  which  Hondius  entertained,  was  undoubtedly 
shared  by  Hudson.^ 

The  second  glaring  mistake  consists  in  the  erro* 

'  Hudson  calls  Cape  Tabin  the  North  Cape  ofTartary;  Ortelius 
calls  it  Promoniorium  Scythkwn,    See  p.  36|  note  1. 
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neoiiB  situation  of  the  mmtth  of  ike  Obp,  This  river 
was  generally  considered  as  a  kind  of  iirst  stage  in 
the  north-eastern  search,  and  to  reach  or  pass  it  was 
justly  thought  a  great  achievement.  Now  linschoten 
and  his  companions  had  spread  the  erroneous  notion 
that  the  mouth  of  the  Oby  is  situated  in  the  hottom  of 
Kara  Bay,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  south  of 
Nova  Zembla.  The  mouth  of  the  Oby  seemed,  there- 
fore, to  be  in  a  recess,  which  need  not  be  touched  by 
the  navigator  on  his  way  to  the  east  This  error  has 
been  adopted  by  Hondius.  Hudson  also  shared  it, 
as  appears  clearly  from  an  obser?ation  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  second  voyage.^ 

The  place  where  the  Oby  empties  itself  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  lies,  however,  in  reality  three  or  four 
degrees  eastward  from  the  Sea  of  Kara,  and  £ve  de- 
grees farther  north  than  the  bottom  of  that  sea.  It 
is  separated  from  the  Kara  Sea  by  a  peninsula,  which 
none  of  the  early  navigators  was  able  to  double,  al- 
though many  attempted  it.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  road  to  the  east  was  thus  suppressed  in 
the  intelligence  which  Hudson  received.  Had  he 
known  how  much  the  geographers  were  mistaken  with 
regard  to  these  two  points,  he  would  scarcdy  have 
wasted  so  much  of  his  energies  on  his  hopeless  under- 
taking. 

We  now  leave  the  extreme  east  of  Hondius'  map 

and  proceed  westward.  We  arrive  at  the  northern 
s/iore  of  Mmsia^  the  outline  of  which  Hondius  seems 
to  have  borrowed  from  Ortelius,  who  again  had  ob- 

^  p.  36,  the  passage  to  which  note  1  refers. 
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tained  it  from  one  of  the  early  maps  we  have  beea 
speaking  of.  This  outUue,  though  of  coarse  fealty, 
18  yet  far  from  being  so  incorrect  as  to  gire  rise  to 
serious  errors.  Hudson,  moreover,  never  visited  this 
shore. 

To  the  north  of  the  Bossian  coast  we  perceive,  on 

Hondius'  chart,  the  Nova  Zcmbla  group.  We  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  fact»  that  the  ice  in  the 
Sea  of  Kara  had  prevented  the  exploration  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  This 
explains  the  want  of  a  coast  line  on  that  side.^  There 
are,  besides,  some  other  momentons  defects  in  this 
delineation,  which  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chart  of  Nova  Zembla  left  by  Willcm 
Barents.  The  principal  defect  is  that  Nova  Zembla 
appears  as  one  island,  not  as  a  group  of  islands  with 
straits  between  thctn.  'J  he  frozen  straits  north  Liud 
south  of  Matthew's  lAnd  are  not  even  indicated. 
Burrough's  Strait  appears  as  a  bay  (St.  Laurent's 
Bay.)  On  the  other  hand  a  real  bay,  that  of  Kostin 
Shar  (here  called  Kostintsarck)  looks  like  a  partly 
explored  strait.  If  we  would  understand  Hudson's 
second  voyage,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  used  this  outline  of  the  Nova  Zembla  coast,  which 
had  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  most  approved 
Dutch,  but  also  into  the  most  accredited  English 
geographical  draughts,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated Molyneux  globe.  It  appeared  to  iiudson  that 
there  were  only  three  chances  of  passing  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  namely,  by  the  nwth,  by  the  south,  and,  perhaps, 

^  ThU  coast  line  hw  not  even  yet  been  completed. 
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through  Kostin  Shar.  Knowing  how  often  the  at- 
tempts in  the  two  former  directions  had  failed,  he 
tried  a  search  in  the  third  direction,  and  then  found 
Barents*  mistake.  V\'e  may,  })erliaps,  here  say  that,  in 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  Barents  which  misled  Hud- 
son, we  do  not  intend  to  blame  the  great  Dutch  navi- 
gator. The  mistakes  were  unavoidable,  as  must  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  narrative  of  his 
voyages;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  chart 
which  we  have  been  commenting  upon  is  the  work 
of  Barents  or  that  of  De  Veer. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  west,  on  Hondias*  chart 
we  fall  in  with  two  islands,  Mat8y%  in  75*,  and 
Willoughhu's  Land^  in  72*.  Neither  of  these  ishuuls 
has  a  real  existence.  They  are,  as  it  were,  delu- 
sive duplicates  of  Matthew's  Land  and  Nova  Zem* 
bla  proper,  two  of  the  islands  of  the  Nova  Zembla 
group.  These  duplicates  owe  their  origin  to  a 
delusion,  which  the  impossibility  of  calculating  longi- 
tudes necessarily  engendered.  It  was,  in  fact,  un- 
avoidable, that  sometimes,  at  least,  the  same  coast 
should  appear  twice  in  the  same  map,  once  farther 
east,  once  farther  west,  though  in  the  same  latitude. 
For  how  could  it  be  proved  tliat  two  points,  both  under 
nearly  the  same  degree,  tliat  liad  been  touched  by 
two  different  vessels,  really  belonged  to  the  same 
shore  1  Matsyn  Island  is  thus  nothing  more  than  a 
western  repetition,  a  Doppelgunger^  as  Germans  would 
say,  of  Matthew's  Land.  The  latitude  is  identical^ 
so  is  also  the  name.  Matsyn  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Bussian  MaihuyMn  (Matthew  s).  It  does  not  clearly 
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appear  when  Matsyn  Island  was  iirst  introduced  into 
mape  and  charts. 

Willoughbys  Land  is  even  with  greater  certainty  to 
be  considered  a  kind  of  western  duplicate  of  Nova 
Zembla  Proper.  This  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  hy  recent  writers^  the  most  satisfactorily  by 
Mr.  Rundall.^  On  the  chait  which  Hudson  used 
during  his  second  voyage,  Willoughby's  Land  seems 
to  have  been  laid  down  in  the  same  latitude  as  it  is 
here,  but  somewhat  nearer  to  the  coast  ot  Nova  Zem- 
bla. Hudson  liad  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  this  information,  but  he  was  certainly 
very  far  from  imagining  how  extraordinary  a  theory 
would  soon  spring  up,  to  be  made  use  of  in  a  note  to 
his  words  in  the  printed  copy  of  his  journal.  Wil- 
loughby's  Land/'  says  Purchas  in  his  note,  **a  con- 
ceit of  card  makers,  it  seeming  to  be  no  other  than 
Newland."^  Purchas  is  as  much  mistaken  as  the 
eardmakers.  The  idea  that  the  country  discovered  by 
Willo^lghby  in  1553  is  Newland  (Spitzbergen),  did 
not,  however,  originate  with  Purchas.  Its  origia 
must  be  placed  between  the  years  1608  and  1613. 
At  the  time  of  Hudson's  second  vo3  age,  in  1608,  a 
notion  similar  to  the  one  expressed  on  Hondius' 
chart  still  prevailed  in  £ngland.  In  1613  the  new 
notion  that  Willoughby  had  discovered  Spitzbergen 
had  already  become  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of 
the  Muscovy  Company  to  the  exclusive  right  of  fish- 

>  Introduction  to  bis  Vuyaget  to  the  North-west,  edited  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  pp.  i-viii. 

*  P.  40,  and  marginal  note  to  the  same  page,  Newland  is  Spitz* 
bergen. 
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ing  along  the  Spitzbergen  coast.  The  precise  date 
when  the  discovery  was  invented  seems  to  have  been 
the  year  1612,  and  its  inventor^  a  man  named  Daniel^ 
perhaps  (?)  the  poet  and  historian,  Samuel  Daniel. 

To  the  west  of  the  llussian  coast  we  find  on  Hon- 
dius*  chart  the  northern  parts  of  Scandmavut,  No 
better  proof  of  the  progress  which  geography  had 
already  made  could  possibly  be  offered.  This  nearly 
correct  outline  is  a  combination  of  various  sources, 
maps  and  charts.    The  following  points  on  the  shore 

*  Willoughby's  pretended  discovery  was  got  up  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  grouad  for  the  English  claim  to  the  exclosive  possession 
of  the  Spitzbergen  fisheries.  The  abundance  of  morses  and  whales 
near  Spitsbergen  had  been  first  pointed  out  by  Hudsoa  in  1607. 
Three  yean  afterwarda,  in  1610,  Poole  went  there  to  fisk  for 
morses*  In  the  following  year,  1611,  Edge  founded  the  whale 
fisheries.  In  1612  the  Dutch  made  thdr  appearance  at  these 
fisheries  to  have  their  share  in  them.  In  1613  the  English  Hns^ 
coyy  Company  obtained  a  royal  charter  exdnding  all  others,  natives 
and  foreigners,  from  the  Spitzbergen  fisheries,  on  the  ground  of 
Willoughby's  pretended  discovery.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  discovery  had  been  invented  for  the  occasion.  The 
following  circumstance  p  jints  to  Daniel  as  the  inventor.  In  the 
celebrated  Dutch  collection  of  voyaj^es,  Begin  ende  V^oortgang  von 
de  Qost  Indische  Cotnpngnie,  there  is  a  copy  of  a  map  of  Spitz- 
bergen by  Daniel,  published  in  London  in  1612.  Now  the  Dutch 
writers,  Hessel  Gerritz  and  Peter  Plancius,  r^pUed  in  1616  to  some 
English  work  where  the  discovery  of  Spitzbergen  by  Willoughbj 
was  maintained;  and  it  is  therefore  but  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  map  of  Spitsbergen  of  1612,  and  the  book  or  writing  replied 
to  by  the  Dutch,  had  both  the  same  author,  namely,  Daniel.  How* 
soever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  originated  between 
Hudson's  second  voyage  (1608)  and  1618.  Samuel  Daniel  died 
in  ibl'J.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  about  Spitzbergen^  nor 
about  any  similar  subject. 
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deserve  particular  notice  :  Wardhuys  (Wardhuus)  in 
Lapland ;  the  North  Kien  and  North  Cape,  the  two 
most  northern  points;  Sanien,  an  island  in  latitude 
69°,  which  is  here  placed  in  latitude  70°  (it  is  gene- 
rally called  Seynam  by  the  early  navigators);  Loffoet, 
one  of  the  group  of  islands  which  we  now  call  Lof- 
foden  Islands,  probably  from  a  generalization  of  the 
name,  which  at  first  belonged  only  to  one  of  them« 
All  these  places  are  mentioned  in  Hadson's  log- 
books. 

North  of  Scaudmavia  we  Hud  Bear  Island^  and  to 
the  north  of  Bear  Island,  Nieuland  (Spitzbergen). 
Bear  Island,  or  t'Bceren  Island,  as  it  is  here  called, 
was  discovered  by  Barents  in  1590,  and  visited  by 
Stephen  Bennett  in  1603.  Bennett,  claiming  a  new 
discovery,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and  called  it  Cherie's 
Island,  after  his  patron,  Francis  Cherie.  Under  the 
latter  name  it  is  known  to  Hudson. 

The  relative  position  of  Bear  Island  and  Spitzbergen 
is  faulty.  Bear  Island  ought  to  have  been  farther  east. 
The  error  has  arisen  from  a  mistake  made  by  Barents 
and  Eyp  in  estimating  the  course  they  were  sailing. 
The  same  mistake  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  de- 
scription of  their  voyage,  and  has  induced  Dr.  Beke 
and  Mr.  Petermann  to  ascribe  to  them  the  circumna- 
vigation of  Spitzbergen. 

The  delineation  of  Spitzbergen  on  Hondius'  map  is, 
for  our  purpose, the  most  important  part  of  it,and  for  a 
double  reason.  A  number  of  passages  in  the  logbook 
of  Hudson  s  first  voyage,  prove  that  he  made  use  of 
a  chart  of  Spitzbergen.  The  country  had,  up  to  1607, 
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been  visited  only  once,  namely,  by  Barents  and  Ryp 
in  1596 ;  and  we  hare  therefore  cause  to  think  that 
there  existed  but  one  chart  of  it,  and  that  Hudson's 
chart  must  have  been  like  the  one  which  Houdius 
has  copied.  The  second  point  of  interest  is  still 
stronger.  Some  of  Hudson's  own  discoveries  have 
been  introduced  into  this  part  of  Tlondius*  map  ; 
namely,  Colin*s  Cape,  Hakluyt's  Headland,  part  of 
the  northern  shore  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  great  ice 
barrier  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  There 
is  so  much  vagueness  and  error  in  the  way  in  which 
the  information  received  from  Hudson  has  been  em- 
bodied in  the  map,  that  the  communication  between 
him  and  Hondius  must  have  been  merely  oral.  The 
outline  itself  embraces  but  the  western  and  part 
of  the  northern  shore  of  Spitzbergen.  It  is  correct 
enough  in  its  general  features,  but  sadly  defective  in 
its  details.  Charles'  Island,  the  western  foreland, 
seems  to  form  part  of  the  mainland.  The  strait  be- 
tween the  two  lands  is  rc'presented  as  a  bay.  Those 
two  principal  mistakes  had  alone  a  considerable  iniiu- 
ence  on  Hudson's  explorations.  It  would  be  an 
uiiL^ratcful  tabk  to  dwell  on  the  numerous  minor  defi- 
ciencies. 

In  the  south-western  comer  of  Hondius'  chart  we 

find  Denmark,  Holland,  part  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Shetland  and  the  Faroer  Islands,  They  are  all 
drawn  with  approximative  accuracy.  The  faults 
which  do  exist  in  their  position  and  outlines  had  no 
infiueuce  on  Hudson's  movements. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  north-western  border  of 
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Hondius'  chart.  The  same  coasts  that  we  find  there 
are  also  drawn  on  the  chart  of  Henry  Hudson.  Hud- 
son's chart  is  only  by  a  few  months  later  than  the 
one  of  Hondius,  and  yet  the  improvements  are  very 
great.  They  are  mostly  due  to  Hudson's  last  voyage, 
during  which  the  chart  was  laid  down.  Nowhere, 
indeed,  were  improvements  more  urgently  needed. 
Hondius*  draught  of  these  north*westem  parts  is 
combined  from  the  most  incongruous  materials.  It 
represents,  however,  the  geographical  dogma  of  the 
age,  and  agrees  with  the  notions  which  Hudson  him- 
self entertained  before  his  own  explorations  procured 
him  better  insight.  It  is  impossible  to  iiiKUrstand 
the  meaning  of  these  indications,  and  their  iuiiuence 
on  Henry  Hudson,  without  throwing  a  cursory  glance 
over  the  past  history  of  the  geography  of  those  regions. 
This  history  is  so  curious  that  it  deserves,  on  its  own 
account,  the  reader's  attention. 

We  have  before  observed  that  many  arctic  shores 
had  been  visited  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and 
that  colonies  had  been  founded  in  Iceland  and  Green* 
land.  The  Iceland  colony  still  exists.  The  Green- 
land settlements,  however,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  arctic  continent  have  not  been  visited  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  last  descendants  of  the  ancient  colo- 
nists are  likely  to  huve  perished  many  long  years  ago. 
Still  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  no  communication  between  those  parts 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  has  taken  place  since  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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the  shore  of  East  Greenland  was  occasionally  vibited 
by  the  Scandinavians.  The  testimony  which  tends 
to  prove  these  occasional  visits  has  the  appearance  of 
being  reliable.  That  intercourse  was  entirely  limited 
to  Scandinavians.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  little 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  arctic  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  only  in  much  later  times  that 
accurate  accounts  of  the  early  northern  discoveries 
were  introduced  into  the  general  stock  of  European 
knowledge.  But  these  great  facts  could  not,  even 
during  the  middle  ages,  remain  entirely  hidden. 
Various  rumours  respecting  Greenland  reached  the 
south  of  Europe  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  influence  on  the  geographical  deline- 
ations of  the  arctic  regions  and  on  early  expedi- 
tions was  very  considerable.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  communication  of  tliis  kind  is 
the  celebrated  chart  which  was  published  with  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  brothers  2eni.  Every 
reader  of  geographical  researches  knows  that,  in 
1558,  a  small  volume  was  published  in  Veuice,  cou- 
taining  a  most  romantic  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
two  Venetian  brothers,  belonging  to  the  great  Zeni 
family.  They  are  reported  to  have  visited,  in  L387, 
several  arctic  countries,  among  which  Frialand^  En- 
gronetand^  lethndy  and  Eatotiland  are  the  most  notable. 
This  cuiiuus  book  was,  as  we  have  said,  accompanied 
by  a  chai't,  on  which  the  above-mentioned  countries 
were  drawn.  The  original  of  that  chart  was  in  ex- 
istence at  a  recent  period,  and  it  is  ccrtiuii  that  it 
was  an  old  portoiano  belonging  to  the  Zeno  archives. 
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On  its  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  book,  and  the 
authenticity  of  both»  Tarious  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  advanced,  and  defended  with  very  consi- 
derable learning  and  ingenuity.  No  very  satisfactory 
result  has  as  yet  been  obtained.  For  our  purpose 
this  question  of  authenticity  is  entirely  unavailing. 
What,  however,  deserves  our  must  serious  considera- 
tion is  this.  The  Zeni  chart,  whether  authentic  or 
not,  exhibits  a  far  better  outline  of  Greenland  and 
Iceland  than  any  other  known  map  published  or 
drawn  before  1558. 

The  Zeni  chart  was  of  Scandinavian  origin.  It 
has  never  been,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be,  considered 
as  a  mere  fiction.  Of  this  the  reader  of  the  present 
volume  has  the  proof  before  his  eyes.  Nearly  the  whole 
narth*we9tem  pari  of  Mtmdius*  map  is  exactly  copied 
from  the  chart  of  the  Zeni,  On  comparing,  especially 
the  outUne  of  Greenland  with  a  modem  map  of  that 
country,  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  surprise  at 
the  accuracy  of  the  ancient  delineation.  If  the  Zeni 
chart  be  really  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  delineation  of  Greenland  upon  it  can,  without 
hesitation,  be  pronounced  tlie  best  geographic;il 
drawing  that  was  then  in  existence.  When  examm- 
ing  this  remarkable  production,  we  are  strongly  re- 
minded of  the  narratives  of  modern  explorers,  in 
which  the  wonderful  capacity  of  the  Esquimaux  for 
tracing  the  courses  of  rivers  and  the  lines  of  a  coast 
is  extolled.  To  this  source  we  probably  owe,  of 
course  indirectly,  the  outline  of  Greenland  on  the 
Zeno  chart.  This  outline  has  been  found  sufficiently 
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accurate  to  sorvc  as  a  basis  for  later  improvements, 
and  on  it  all  modem  maps  of  the  country  are  founded. 
Some  parts  of  the  east  coast  are  even  now  drawn  on 
all  maps  from  the  mcdi?i^val  survey,  having  never 
since  been  approached.  But  the  old  Zeni  chart  seems 
to  have  been  a  compilation  made  up  from  materials 
of  very  unequal  value.  The  outline  of  Iceland  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Greenland.  Frisland  is  so  strangely 
drawn,  that  only  the  name  of  the  country  and  of 
some  places  upon  it,  and  the  fact  that  no  other 
country  can  be  meant,  have  led  geographers  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Faroer  Islands.  The  relative  posi- 
tion  of  these  countries,  and  their  position  also  with 
relation  to  Scandinavia,  Britain,  and  Iceland,  is  ex- 
tremely defective.  When  the  Zeni  chart  was  pub- 
lished, degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  were  to  be 
found  upon  it.  They  had  not  been  on  the  original, 
and  had,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  most  compe- 
tent judge,  Mr.  Lelewel,  been  but  recently  introduced. 
These  degrees  added  very  considerably  to  the  errors  of 
the  chart.  The  influence  of  the  new  source  of  mistake 
was,  however,  less  strong  in  some  parts,  stronger  in 
others.  Iceland  is  but  one  degree  too  far  north. 
Frisland,  however,  is  entirely  out  of  its  place.  The 
mmihem  point  of  Gremlund  is  in  laHiude  65°,  instead  of 
latitude  60^.  This  last  mistake  has  had  such  singular 
consc(^ueuces  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  it. 

The  chart  of  the  Zeni,  such  as  it  was,  was  received 

as  perfectly  authentic  by  all  contemporary  geogra- 
phers.   Ortelius  and  Mercator  made  use  of  it.    It  is 
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also  expressly  stated  that  Frobisher  took  it  with  him 
on  his  norfch-westera  Toyages.  He  was,  by  means  of 
this  chart,  led  into  great  mistakes.  He  fell  in  with 
Greenland,  the  4th  of  July,  1577,  and  the  20th  of 
Jone,  1578,  both  times  under  about  61\  Havings  but 
the  Zeni  chart  to  guide  him,  he  could  not  suppose 
that  the  country  was  Greenland.  He  mistook  it  for 
Frisland^  and  put  down,  in  1577,  after  four  days 
exploration,  that  the  coast  and  the  chart  agreed  very 
well.  This  he  further  confirmed  the  next  year,  and 
Ihsiand  had  in  this  manner  acquired  a  legitimate 
existence. 

Davis  also  fell  in  with  Greenland  in  61**.  He  at 
once  recognized  that  this  was  not  Frisland.  But 
having  no  reason  to  think  that  this  country,  which 
was  several  degrees  farther  south  than  the  Engrone- 
land  of  the  Zeni  chart,  was  really  identical  with  it, 
he  considered  it  as  his  own  new  discovery,  and  called 
'  it  Deiolation.  We  have  seen,  in  the  narrative  of  his 
voyage,  that  his  course  along  the  GreenliuHl  shore 
was  always  nearly  the  same.  He  first  approached 
the  coast  near  the  southern  promontory,  then  left  it, 
and  again  aiiiuuiiclied  it  under  Gi".  lie  seems  never 
to  have  been  conscious  of  the  continuity  of  coast 
between  the  6!2nd  and  64th  degree.  He  therefore 
considered  Desolation  as  an  Island  south  of  Grone- 
laud. 

Another  source  of  mistakes,  furnished  by  the 
vagueness  of  Frobisher's  accounts,  enabled  Davis  to 

give  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  singular  web  of 
errors.   The  finished  picture  has  been  copied  into 
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Houdius'  chart  irom  the  great  Moiyneux  globe,  where 
it  was  first  drawn  by  Davis.  On  both  delineations 
we  iind,  to  the  south  of  Groneland^  a  strait,  and  to  the 
south  of  that  strait  the  Island  of  Desolation.  The 
strait  is  called  Frobisher's  Fret,  and  on  both  sides  of 
it  are  marked  the  places  which  Frobisher  had  ex- 
plored. So  Frobisher's  Strait  had  been  carried  to 
Greenland,  and  was  now  leading  from  the  Atlantic 
into  Davis*  Strait.^  This  egregious  mistake  had  been 
committed  by  one  of  the  greatest  arctic  explorers. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Hudson,  when  sailing 
along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  in  63*  N.,  believed 
himself  to  be  athwart  Frobisher's  Stniit  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  shape  in  which  Greenland  ap- 
peared. Between  60°  and  62^  the  Island  of  Desola- 
tion ;  between  62*'  and  63*  Frobisher's  Strait,  leading 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Davis'  Strait ;  from  63°  to  15% 
the  Eng^neland  of  the  Zeni.  Close  to  Engroneland, 
Iceland.  West  of  Desolation,  Frisland.  We  have 
here  again  the  same  country  (6outh  Greenland)  laid 
down  twice,  from  modem  exploration  alone;  as 
Frisland  from  Frobisher's,  as  Desolation  from  Davis' 
survey.  South  Greenland,  moreover,  appears  a  third 
time  as  the  south  of  Engroneland,  from  the  misunder- 
stood medieval  survey  of  the  Scandinavians. 

We  must  now  again  refer  tu  tlie  Zeni  chart. 
Hondius  has  not  copied  the  whole  of  it.    In  the 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  locality  of  Frobisher's 
Straity  which  is  where  modem  maps  place  it.  Eveir  doubt  must 
be  removed  hj  a  comparison  of  Best's  delineation  of  the  strait  with 
Ortelios'  map  of  America. 
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original  delineation,  the  coast  of  Engroneland  Btretches 
far  eastward,  to  those  regions  where  Hudson's  ice  har- 
rier and  where  the  Spitzbergen  islands  are  sitiiated. 
The  discoverers  of  Spitzbergen  were  thus  induced  to 
think  that  theirs  was  no  new  discovery ;  but  that  they 
liad  sim])ly  touched  a  part  of  the  Greenland  or  EmjronC' 
land  which  they  found  indicuted  on  their  charts.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  called  these  coasts  Oreenland,  Hudson, 
who  made  use  of  a  Dutch  chart  of  Spitzbergen,  pre- 
served the  appellations,  which  soon  became  general ; 
though  two  other  names  were  also  received,  Spitz- 
bergen and  Newland,  or  King  James  his  Newland. 
The  two  former  names,  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen, 
are  still  applied  to  the  group.  As  to  the  real,  or 
western  Greenland,  Hudson  designates  it  by  a  name 
nearly  identical  with  the  Engroneland  of  the  Zeni 
map.  He  calls  it  Gronelmd,  We  cannot  understand 
his  logbooks  without  bearing  in  mind  that  this  Grcne* 
land  is  Greenland ;  whilst  his  Greenland  is  Spitz- 
bergen. 

To  the  south-east  of  Frisland,  we  meet  on  Hudson's 
chart  Bus  Island,  the  ofiPspring  of  an  illusion  different 
^'om  those  which  have  occupied  us  so  long.  The 
Busse  of  Bridgewater,  one  of  Frobisher's  ships,  had 
met  in  latitude  57*  one  of  the  immense  icefields  which 
annually  drift  out  of  Davis'  Strait.  Mistaking  it  for 
an  island,  they  had  given  it  the  name  of  Busse 
island.  For  this  country  both  Hudson  and  John 
Knight  sought  in  vain. 

When  we  round  the  southern  point  of  Greenland 
and  arrive  on  the  western  side,  we  pass  from  illusions. 
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conjectures,  and  misuuderstandings,  to  good,  though 
perhaps  not  yet  entirely  accurate,  knowledge.  The 
southern  part  of  Greenland,  np  to  61°;  and,  again* 
the  west  coast  between  64  and  73%  had  been  explored 
by  Davis,  and  drawn  by  him  for  the  Molyneux  globe. 
From  this  globe,  or  from  other  copies  of  Davis'  survey, 
the  outline  of  these  shores  had  passed  into  all  good 
maps  and  charts*  These  shores  appeared  to  Hudson  in 
the  almost  correct  shape  which  Davis  had  given  them. 
The  same  maybe  said  with  regard  to  the  American  side 
of  Davis'  Strait,  from  66°  southwards.  The  months 
of  the  inlets,  and  the  configuration  of  Cumberland 
Strait,  especially,  are  drawn  with  great  accuracy 
on  the  Molyneux  globe.  Hudson's  Strait,  which 
Hudson  had  then  not  yet  explored,  is  by  Davis  called 
The  furious  overfall :  an  allusion  to  the  currents  in  its 
mouth,  which  he  likens  to  streams  of  water,  violently 
rushing  through  the  arches  of  a  bridge.  Frobisher's 
Strait  is  called  LumUy's  Inlet;  for  Davis  thought 
that  the  real  Strait  of  Martin  Frobishcr  cut  off 
Desolation  from  Greenland.  Both  tliese  names,  The 
Jwriowt  mferfaUy  and  LunUey*s  Inlets  are  to  be  found  in 
Hudson's  logbooks. 

We  would  now  gladly  pass  over  all  the  other 
maps  and  charts  of  these  regions  which  were  at 
Hudson*s  disposal.  But  we  must  allude  to  two  of 
them,  which  undoubtedly  exercised  some  influence 
on  his  thoughts,  namely,  Cabot's  planisphere  and 
Ortelius'  America.  Of  neither  of  these  could  we  give 
a  full  idea  by  mere  description.  But  the  leading 
features  can  easily  be  described.    Two  points  are  to 
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be  noticed  in  Ortelius'  map  of  America.  The  first  is 
the  great  fact  which  we  have  repeatedly  mentioned 
— ike  fact  that  HudmCs  Bay  %8  drawn  tgnm  that 
map^ — very  imperfectly,  it  is  true,  but  still  clearly 
enough  to  convince  contemporaries  of  its  existence 
and  later  times  of  its  anterior  exploration.  It  is 
called  by  Ortelius  Baia  dos  Medaos,  Out  of  it  leads, 
to  the  northward,  into  a  broad  western  passage,  a 
wide  strait  or  stream,  called  Rio  de  Tormenta.  The 
passage  itself  runs  out  into  the  Pacific,  very  nearly 
under  the  same  degree  where  the  western  mouth  of 
the  real  north-west  passage  is  situated.  This,  how* 
ever,  has  its  origm  in  a  siii<^uLuly  happy  guess.  xSo 
vessel  had  ever  approached  so  high  a  latitude.  We 
may,  perhaps,  also  mention  that  Cfroekmd^  the 
Greenland  of  John  of  Kolno,  is,  by  Ortelius,  drawn 
as  an  island  in  the  north-west  passage. 

As  to  Cabot's  planisphere,  two  facts  only  need  be 
mentioned.  Part  of  the  western  shore  of  Davis* 
Strait  was  drawn  upon  it,  even  up  to  a  higher  lati- 
tude than  Davis  himself  had  reached  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  his  strait.  Further,  it  appears  that  in  the 
adulterated  copy  of  Cabot's  map,  which  Clement 
Adams  had  caused  to  be  engraved,  Hudson's  Strait 
was  indicated  as  a  passage  across  America,  opening 
into  the  l^ncilic  undci-  about  40"  or  45°.  One  of  these 
adulterated  maps  was,  in  Hudson's  time,  hung  up 
in  Whitehall  Gallery.  It  had  been  seen  there  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  by  Hakluyt,  and  was  afterwards 
inspected  by  Purchas.  Attention  had  so  frequently 
been  drawn  to  this  celebrated  planisphere,  by  Gil* 
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bert,  Hakiuyt,  and  others,  that  a  man  like  iludsoa 
would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

The  coasts  of  Labrai&r^  Kewfoundkuid^  Canada^ 
Nova  Scotia,  and  A^ew  Brunswick  were,  on  the  maps 
and  charts  of  this  period,  laid  down  from  Fortaguese 
and  French  surveys.  The  importance  of  these  shores 
consisted  alone  in  the  codfislicries.  Great  attcntioa 
was  therefore  paid  to  the  sandbanks  and  shoals, 
many  of  which  had  French  names.  The  term  of  New- 
foundland  (Tciie  Xciivc,  Terra  Nova)  was  somewhat 
Tagueiy  applied  to  most  of  these  fisheries.  Juet, 
Hudson's  companion  in  the  third  voyage,  applies  it 
to  a  part  of  coast  as  far  south  as  43**  20'. 

The  New  England  shore  was  drawn  by  Ortelius 
from  a  very  imperfect  Spanish  delineation,  into  which 
some  French  materials  had  been  introduced,  alto* 
gether  a  most  unsatisfactory  combination.  Hudson 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  better  chart  at  his  dis- 
posal, although  Juet,  his  companion,  makes  mention 
of  Gosnold  8  voyage  (1602).  The  very  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  it  prove  how  vague  was  his  knowledge* 
Finally,  as  regards  the  shores  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Hudson's  river,  we  have  reprntedly 
stated  that  they  had  been  drawn  by  JE«stevan  Gomez, 
copied  by  Ribero,  and,  from  Ribero,  with  additions 
by  other  geographers.  From  such  a  copy,  probably 
from  a  French  compilation,  Ortelius'  outline  of  the 
region  is  taken.  This  process  of  copying  from  copies, 
which  is  known  to  be  dangerous  to  pictures,  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  bad  influence  on  geographical 
drawings;  especially  at  that  period,  where  all  the 
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methods  of  mapmaking  were  yet  in  their  infunqr. 
Such  is,  in  fact,  the  case  here.    The  neighbourhood 

of  Hudson  s  river  on  Ortelius  map  is  iu  outliue,  lati- 
tude and  longitude  so  incorrect,  that  it  requires  the 
comparison  with  the  sources  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
history  to  couviuce  us  that  it  is  based  on  a  careful 
survey.  It  could  offer  no  assistance  to  the  navigator 
who  proceeded  to  these  coasts,  and  the  whole  labour 
of  exploration  had  again  to  be  undergone. 

Hudson  seems  to  have  had  at  his  disposal  another 
chart  of  the  same  region,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
of  greater  accuracy,  though  alao,  and  more  directly, 
based  on  an  original  survey.  In  Hakluyt  s  Diven 
VoyageB^  is  to  be  found  a  planisphere,  drawn  by 
Michael  Lok,  the  well  known  geographer,  who  aided 
I'robisher  with  money  and  advice.  This  planisphere 
is  partly  based  on  the  explorations  of  Verazzano, 
whose  original  chart  of  these  coasts  had  fallen  into 
Lok  8  hands.  Verazzano  had  been  in  England  after 
his  great  voyage  of  discovery;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  joined  the  two  vessels  sent  out  from  here  in 
1527,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe.  A  copy 
of  Lok*s  planisphere  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  J.  Winter 
Jones'  edition  of  Haklnyt's  Dbfer$  V^offeB, 

Lok's  chart  lias  one  very  remarkable  feat u re.  The 
continent  of  America  appears,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hudson's  river,  as  a  mere  strip  of  land,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  broad  Pacific  opens.  Had  Lok 
heard  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  or  had  such 
information  even  reached  Verazzano  ]  This  singular 
notion,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  seems  to 
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have  led  to  Hudson's  voyage  along  these  shores,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  river. 

We  have  now  concluded  the  geographical  review 
of  the  coasts  which  Hudson  visited,  and  have  shown 
how  they  appeared  to  him  and  to  his  contemporaries^ 
before  his  own  explorations  increased  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  rectified  some  of  the  numerous  errors. 
We  have  only  two  more  observations  to  add  to  this 
part  of  our  sul)]cct. 

The  continuity  of  the  American  coast  from  35**  N. 
down  to  the  strait  of  Magellan,  was  an  undoubted 
and  long  established  fact.  The  search  for  a  strait 
must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  parts  north  of  35"* 
on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  western  side  an  accurate 
search  had  been  made  by  the  Spaniards,  up  to  45* 
N.,  and  no  strait  from  west  to  east  had  been  dis* 
covered.  A  vague  rumour  was  current,  that  some* 
where  in  the  north  the  American  and  the  Asiatic  shore 
are  separated  merely  by  a  strait.  This  notion,  which 
later  explorations  have  confirmed,  had  its  origin  in  a 
misinterpretation  of  a  passage  of  Marco  Polo.  The 
celebrated  Strait  of  Anian^  wliicli  has  been  identified 
with  the  real  strait  of  Cook  and  Behring,  was  originally 
a  mere  delusion.  It  was  placed  much  too  far  south-> 
ward ;  and  the  Spanish  explorations  alonj^  the 
western  coast  of  North  America,  caused  1 1  on  di  us  to 
doubt  whether  there  really  was  a  Strait  of  Anian. 
Some  geographers,  however,  (Frobisher  among  them)« 
entertained  the  very  curious  notion  that  the  arctic 
parts  of  America  formed  a  continuation  of  Asia»  so 
that  the  Pacific  ran  out  into  a  bay  on  its  northern 
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side.  Frobiaher  and  his  companions  thought,  that 
Frobisher's  Strait,  which  they  identified  with  the 
Strait  of  Anian,  divided  America  from  Europe. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  introduction,  such 
explanations  have  been  furnished  to  the  reader  as 
will  enable  him  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  jouruals 
in  which  Hudson^s  doings  are  recorded.  An  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  explain  the  antiquated 
geographical  terms  and  notions  which  are  to  be  found 
in  these  journals,  so  as  to  render  them  fully  in- 
telligible to  the  student  of  the  present  day.  We 
might  then  consider  our  task  as  performed.  But 
the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  intelligeuce  which  we 
have  collected,  makes  it  binding  upon  us  to  assist 
the  reader  in  arraniiin^^  these  fragments,  and  to  clear 
away  for  him  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  from 
their  mutual  contradictions.  We  have,  besides, 
some  minor  points  to  examine,  and  to  gather  those 
few  biographical  details  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there  in  our  sources.  These  are  the  objects  to  which 
the  last  pages  of  our  introduction  will  be  devoted. 
To  give  some  kind  of  unity  to  these  various  inquiries, 
we  are  going  to  connect  them  as  much  as  possible 
with  Hudson's  life.  Still  we  would  request  the 
reader  not  to  mi^trLke  these  last  pages  for  an  intended 
biography  of  Henry  Hudson. 

The  records  which  we  have  collected  embrace 
Hudson's  career,  from  the  19th  of  April,  1607,  four 
days  previous  to  his  departure  on  the  first  north- 
eastern voyage,  to  the  21st  of  June,  1611,  when  he 
was  exposed  in  an  open  skiff  on  the  inland  sea  which 
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he  had  explored.  Uis  ultimate  fate,  concerning 
which  hut  too  little  doubt  can  exist,  has  not  been 
witnessed  by  human  beings  that  lived  to  relate  it. 
We  know  still  less  of  his  birth  than  of  his  death. 
His  doings  before  the  19th  of  April,  X607,  his  family 
connections,  his  social  position,  are  equally  unknown 
to  us.  Of  his  private  life  we  learn  but  one  fact, 
namely,  that  a  son  of  his,  a  boy  named  John,  accom- 
panied him  on  his  yoyages  and  died  with  him  the 
same  cruel  death.  The  name  which  he  has  made 
illustrious  is  not  uncommon  either  among  the  higher 
or  the  lower  classes  of  this  country.  Though  not  borne 
by  any  one  of  the  great  territorial  families,  it  belongs 
to  a  number  of  persons  of  good  estate,  especially  in 
the  northern  counties.  There  are  clergymen  of  the 
name  of  Hudson  in  almost  every  county  in  England. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Henry  Hud- 
son himself  was  a  gentleman  by  nature  only,  or  also 
by  birth.  He  is  repeatedly  called  "  Master  Henry 
Hudson"  in  the  logbooks  ;  this  would  mean  as  much 
as  Henry  Hudson,  Esquire,'*  does  in  our  days,  were 
it  used  of  any  one  but  a  seaman.  But  in  Hudson's 
case  it  may,  and  probably  does,  mean  "Captain  Henry 
Hudson."  The  whole  question  is,  however,  so  trivial, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  space  we  have  devoted 
to  it,  and  it  need  not  even  be  regretted  that  our  sources 
leave  it  without  an  answer. 

When  we  say  that  no  event  of  Hudson's  career, 
before  ilie  year  1607,  is  known,  we  put  entirely 
aside  the  testimony  of  Adrian  van  der  Donck.  This 
author  relates  some  events  of  our  navigator's  life. 
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which,  if  they  were  true,  must  have  taken  place 
before  1607 ;  namely,  a  prolonged  residence  in  Hoi* 
land,  and  several  years  service  on  board  Dutch  yessels. 
But  we  have  above  shown  that  Van  der  Donck's 
account  contains  a  whole  tissue  of  idle  inventions, 
put  forward  to  prove  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Nether- 
land,  and  that  the  notice  here  alluded  to  is  probably 
among  the  number  of  these  inventions. 

Hudson's  first  real  appearance  on  the  scene  is  in 
1607.  The  position  in  whicli  we  first  meet  him  was  a 
most  honourable  one.  lie  was,  in  1607,  a  captain  in 
the  service  of  the  Muscovy  Company,  an  association 
distinguished  by  the  high  aims  it  pursued,  the 
services  it  had  rendered  to  the  country,  and  the 
eminence  of  the  men  who  commanded  its  vessels. 
This  company  still  bore  the  stamp  impressed  upon  it 
by  Sebastian  Cabot.  The  evils  against  which  the  aid 
of  Cabot's  genius  had  once  been  invoked,  had  indeed 
long  since  been  removed.  There  was  now  no  fear  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Hanse,  nor  any  languor  in 
English  commerce.  The  vast  enterprise  of  the 
Mnscovy  Company  itself,  and  other  similar  under- 
takings for  which  that  company  had  served  as  the 
model,  were  carrying  England  rapidly  forward  in  that 
glorious  career,  in  which  she  was  destined  to  outstrip 
all  other  nations.  The  company  had  wisely  adhered 
to  Cabot's  precepts.  All  their  enterprise  was  still 
directed  towards  that  quarter  of  the  globe  with  which 
the  name  of  Cabot  is  so  intimately  bound  up,  namely, 
the  north.  They  had  not  even  renounced  the  idea 
of  finding  a  short  northern  route  to  China,  although 
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the  ample  returns  of  the  East  India  Company  which 
traded  by  the  ordinary  route,  rendered  that  disooyery 

less  urgently  desirable  than  it  had  been  in  Cabot's 
time. 

The  Muscovy  Company  had  also  remained  £uthful 
to  the  new  method  which  Sebastian  Cabot  had,  for 

their  benefit,  introduced  into  the  science  of  naviga- 
tion. The  logbook^  the  most  admirable  of  all  the 
inventions  for  the  furtherance  of  that  science,  owed 
its  origin  and  development  to  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany. How  greatly  navigation  and  geography  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  this  service,  appears  clearly  when 
\vc  compare  Verazzano's  account  of  his  voyage  to 
Hudson's  river,  with  Juet's  journal  of  Hudson's 
expedition  to  the  same  coasts.  We  observe  V erazzano, 
a  man  of  great  talent,  making  painful  efforts  to 
convey  a  clear  meaning,  and  succeeding  but  in- 
differently ;  whilst  Juety  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities^ 
furnishes  us  with  an  account  in  which  every  step  can 
be  clearly  traced.  Nor  is  Verazzano's  failure,  or 
Juet's  success,  at  all  isolated.  Verazzano's  narrative 
is  very  nearly  the  best  maritime  record  of  its  period ; 
whilst  Juet's  journal  is  in  every  respect  surpassed  by 
many  anterior  logbooks.  The  dif  erence  between 
Juet  and  Verazzano,  as  far  as  it  is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  consists  not  in  their  respective  talent, 
but  in  the  methods  they  made  use  of.  Juet's  journal 
is  modelled  on  the  logbooks  of  his  predecessors,  such 
as  Barents,  Davis,  and  others ;  and  these  men  are 
followers  of  WTlloughby,  Cbiancellor,  Burrough,  Pet, 
and  Jackman,  and  other  captains  of  the  Muscovy 
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CompaQy.  The  captains  of  the  company  again  were 
but  canying  oat  one  of  the  commands  contained  in 
the  instructions  given  to  Willougliby  and  Chancel- 
lor by  Sebastian  Cabot,^  the  real  originator  of  the 
hgbook. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  these  log- 
books of  the  Muscovy  Company  was  the  attention 
paid  to  magnetic  variations.  This  kind  of  research 
was  first  of  all  systematically  pursued  by  the  Mas* 

covy  Company,  und  doubtless  at  Cabot's  instigation, 
although  no  positive  proof  of  this  fact  has  been  pre- 
served. 

We  have  made  the  preceding  statements  in  order 
to  place  Hudson's  journals  in  their  true  light.  These 
joomals  are  very  remarkable.  Yet  it  would  be  unfair 
to  exaggerate^  at  the  expense  of  others,  Hudson's 
meht  in  writing  them.  Were  we  to  look  at  Hud- 
son's journals  separately,  and  not  in  connexion 
with  other  logbooks  of  the  same  period  and  of  the 
same  company,  we  might  consider  them  as  still 

*  **  Item,  that  the  marchantii  and  other  sktlfal  penons  in  writing 
shall  daily  write,  deserihei  and  put  in  memoire  the  navigation  of 
every  day  and  night,  with  the  points  and  ohservations  of  the  landfi, 
tides,  elementa,  altitude  of  the  bunnu,  course  of  the  moou  and 
starres,  and  the  same  so  noted  by  the  order  of  the  master  and 
pilot  of  every  ship  to  be  pnt  in  writing,  the  captains  generall 
assembling  the  masters  together  onco  every  week  (if  winde  and 
weather  shall  serve)  to  conferre  ail  the  observations  and  notes  of 
the  said  ships,  to  the  intent  it  may  appear  wherein  the  notes  do 
agree^  and  wherein  they  dissent,  and  upon  good  debatement,  deli- 
beration, and  condosion,  determined  to  put  the  same  into  a  common 
ledger,  to  remain  as  record  for  the  eompany.'^^Cofo^f  Intiruo 
iiinu,  %7.  HaUttyt  t,  p.  226. 
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greater  achievements  than  they  really  are.  They 
contain,  in  fact,  no  original  feature.  It  is  only  by 
mistake  that  the  first  observations  of  the  dip  and 
vaiiutiuu  of  tlie  needle,  at  least  among  arctic  navi- 
gators, have  been  attributed  to  Hudson.  Such  obser^ 
vations  are  to  be  found  in  Cabot's  chart,  in  the  log- 
books of  the  men  who  followed  his  instructions,  and 
also  in  the  papers  of  those  who  uuitatad  his  follow- 
ers. The  system  of  Hudson's  logbooks  seems  to  haye 
been  adopted  in  obedience  to  a  standing  order  of  the 
Muscovy  Company.  It  is  not,  however,  our  iutcu- 
tion  to  depreciate  these  writings  of  our  navigator. 
They  possess  every  merit  except  that  of  originality, 
and  are  perfect  models  of  their  kind. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  logbooks  of  the 
Muscovy  Company  was  the  great  number  of  observa- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  made  by  their  captains. 
In  this  respect  Hudson  offers  a  very  bright  example, 
and  we  might  therefore  expect  a  very  great  accu- 
racy in  his  latitudes.  But  such  accuracy  is  not  to 
be  found.  This  is  owing,  not  to  any  want  of  care 
on  his  part,  but  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instru- 
ments he  made  use  of.  It  would  be  easy  to  describe 
these  instruments  in  detail.  There  was  published  in 
London,  in  the  very  year  when  Hudson  first  started, 
a  mariner^s  manual,  by  the  celebrated  John  Davis. 
In  tliat  extremely  remarkable  volume  we  find,  not 
only  descriptions  oi  ail  the  mariners'  instruments 
and  explicit  directions  for  their  use,  but  also  wood- 
cut figures  illustrating  them,  such  as  have  been 
introduced  into  popular  manuals  of  the  present 
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day.  The  reason  why  we  have  refiiiiiied  from  giving 
extracts  from  that  volume  is  obvious.  Our  intro- 
duction already  exceeds  the  usual  limits,  and  that 
subject  does  not  strictly  belonp;  to  it.  We  must 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  Davis'  work^  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

As  to  the  accuracy  or  want  of  accuracy  in  Hud- 
son s  observations,  it  is  in  most  cases  impossible  to 
test  it  Most  of  the  shores  which  he  visited,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  Jan  Mayen, 
Greenland,  Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay,  are  even  now 
very  imperfectly  known.  Even  now  errors  of  several 
minutes  with  respect  to  almost  every  part  of  these 
shores  may,  with  too  good  reason,  be  suspected  in 
the  charts.  We  therefore  lack  the  most  important 
of  all  the  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  anterior 
statements.  A  still  greater  difficulty  is  that  nearly 
all  the  points  mentioned  by  Hudson  are  for  us  little 
better  than  mere  names.  The  iBlanda  of  God'9  Mercy^ 
Mold  mik  Hope,  Hdkluyfs  Headland,  and  other  names 
given  by  Hudson,  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  maps 
and  charts;  but  whether  the  places  so  named  by 
him  and  those  now  called  so  are  really  identical^ 
cannot  be  established  by  any  satisfactory  evidence. 

It  is,  moreover,  certain,  that  some  of  Hudson's  lati- 
tudes which  we  eon  check  are  wrong.  Such  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  most  northern  and  most 
southern  part  of  Spitzbergen,  with  regard  to  Cape 
Farewell  and  Gape  Wolstenholme.  The  errors  which 
nmt  have  been  made  in  these  instances  amount  to  at 
least  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  each  case.  These  posi- 
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tive  proofs  of  incorrectness  must  render  us  suspicious 
even  where  such  positive  proofs  are  wanting.  Whea 
we  add  to  this  the  entire  absence  of  longitudes  in 
Hudson's  journals,  the  deceptive  inliuence  exercised 
on  the  dead  reckoning  by  the  varying  currents  of 
the  arctic  regions,  and  the  want  of  good  modem 
charts,  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
delusion  were  we  to  trace  Hudson's  course  with  pre- 
ciseness,  and  to  point  out  as  certain  the  latitade  and 
longitude  of  every  locality  mentioned  by  him* 

We  ha^  e,  on  this  account,  been  extremely  sparing 
with  geographical  notes  to  the  text  of  Hudson's 
journals.  The  precise  localities  mentioned  by  him 
seem  to  us  dubious  in  almost  every  instance,  and  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  right  to  enter  into  long 
discussions,  with  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  we 
are  not  able  to  settle  the  matter.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  commit,  in  these  last  pages,  the  mistake 
that  we  have  tried  to  avoid  in  oar  notes ;  and  we 
shall  here  refrain  from  this  kind  of  discussion,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  instances.  In  defence  of  the  some- 
what exceptional  course  we  are  thus  pursuing,  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
the  importance  of  a  navigator's  career  consists,  not  so 
much  in  the  coasts  he  touched,  as  in  the  new  know 
ledge  acquired  and  conveyed  by  him. 

Many  great  men  attempted,  before  and  after  Hud- 
son, to  solve  the  problem  of  a  short  northern  route 
to  China.  But  he  surpasses  all  his  predecessors  and 
all  his  followers  in  the  variety  of  means  he  employed 
to  obtain  that  great  end.    This  variety  ot  devices 
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wiihin  a  narrow  scope,  the  very  test  of  an  ener- 
getic mind,  was  perhaps  in  part  due  to  hia  singular 
and  exceptional  situation.   Each  of  his  predecessors 
had  confined  his  elforts  to  only  one  direction,  trying 
the  chances  that  might  be  offered  within  a  com- 
paratively limited  area,  and  these  chances  had  thus 
been  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  seeming  proba- 
bilities.   The  probabilities  would  have  appeared  still 
fewer,  had  the  explorations  been  made  and  chronicled 
with  modern  accuracy.  As  it  was,  there  icniaiiied  in 
every  direction  some  delusive  hopes,  which  it  still 
required  a  renewed  search  to  dispel.   One  of  Hud- 
son's many  great  merits  consists  in  having  proved 
several  of  these  delusions  to  be  what  they  were,  and 
thus  to  have  further  limited  the  area  of  the  search 
for  a  short  road  to  China.   The  efforts  of  all  those 
after  him,  like  those  of  each  of  his  predecessors,  were 
then  more  confined  than  his  own*   Hudson  himself 
tried  within  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  first  the 
way  across  the  North  Pole,  then  the  way  by  the  north 
of  Spitz bergen  eastwards ;  he  attempted  to  penetrate 
through  the  Nova  Zembla  group,  and  having  failed 
to  do  so,  undertook  another  expedition  to  tlic  same 
quarter.    He  afterwards  tried  to  cross  what  seemed 
a  narrow  isthmus,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
in  latitude  40*.    He  at  last  sailed  far  westward 
through  his  strait  and  bay,  and  perished  in  the  nudst 
of  his  hopes  and  plans.   It  is  curious  that  he  missed 
the  only  real  chance,  name  !) ,  the  way  through  Davis' 
Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay.    But,  if  we  may  conclude 
firom  what  he  had  done  up  to  his  death,  it  is  probsr 
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ble  enough  that  he  would  not  have  left  that  way 
untried  had  he  lived  longer.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  whether  Buccessful  or  not,  will  not  leave  to 
any  one  after  them  the  right  to  boast  of  having 
accomplished  what  the^  had  despairisd  of. 

Hadson*8  first  attempt  was  to  sail  across  the  North 
Pole,  a  plan  started  in  1527  by  Robert  Tliorno,  but 
not  yet  acted  upon  by  any  one  during  the  eighty 
years  that  had  since  passed.  The  voyage  to  which 
this  idea  gave  rise  is  well  described  in  Playse's  log- 
book, where  the  reader  will  find  all  its  details.  A 
short  summary  of  the  main  points  may»  however, 
prove  useful. 

Hudson  left  London  the  23rd  of  April,  1607,  with 
the  intention  of  sailing  across  the  North  Pole  to 
China  and  Japan.  His  course  carried  him  to  the 
SiicLland  Islands.  Thence  lie  sailed  to  the  north- 
west, passing,  as  it  seems,  close  by  Iceland  without 
perceiving  it.  He  arrived  on  the  13th  of  June  off 
the  Greenhiiul  coaat,  in  latitude  67°  30',  doubting 
whether  the  land  he  saw  was  an  island,  or  the  En- 
groneland,  or  Groneiand  of  the  Zeni.  To  this  ques- 
tion he  had  received  no  satisfactory  answer,  even 
after  six  days'  stay  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  does 
not  appear  how  great  was  his  distance  from  the  coast 
during  these  six  days ;  hut  he  certainly  never  landed. 
To  a  prominent  cape,  and  to  a  mounuiin  near  it,  he 
gave  the  names  of  Yomg%  Cape  and  Mauni  of  God's 
Mercf/.  These  are,  for  us,  nothing  more  than  mere 
names.  The  coast  of  Greenland  in  67°  30'  has  never 
heen  well  explored,  and  Hudson's  own  indication  is 
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Tague  in  the  extreme.  Hudson  himself  continued  to 
be  in  doabt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  coast  near  , 

him.  He  even  thought  it  possible  that  it  might  be 
an  island,  at  the  north*ea8tem  point  of  which  he 
had  arrived.  He  was  thus  exposed  to  an  error  very 
similar  to  the  one  committed  by  Davis,  who  con- 
sidored  the  south  of  Greenland  as  an  undiscovered 
island.  Hudson's  &rther  course  along  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland  also  offered  striking  analogies  with  Davis' 
explorations  along  the  western  shore.  Davis  had 
lost  sight  of  the  coast,  had  unconsciously  followed 
its  bend,  and  had  again  fallen  in  with  it 

In  a  like  manner  Hudson  now  left  the  Greenland 
shore  with  the  intention  of  steering  to  Spitzbergen ; 
and  his  north-eastern  course  brought  him,  after  two 
days  sailing,  on  the  21st  June,  1607,  again  to  the 
Greenland  coast,  which  on  its  eastern  side  trends  to 
the  north-east,  as  on  its  western  side  it  trends  to  the 
north-west.  He  a^jain  reached  the  Greenland  coast 
in  latitude  73%  and  called  his  new  discovery  Hold 
wiA  Mope,  a  name  still  to  be  found  on  maps  of  the 
arctic  regions,  although  it  would  be  impossible  to 
point  out  the  exact  locality  to  which  it  was  first 
given. 

Following  his  north-eastern  direction  Hudson  tried, 
during  the  last  days  of  June,  to  sail  northwards,  wher- 
ever he  might  be  able  to  do  so.  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  prevented  from  progressing  towards  the 
pole  by  the  well-known  ice  barrier  between  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen,  which,  has  been  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Scoresby.    This  barrier  generally 
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forms  at  that  time  of  the  year  an  undulating  line 
between  the  74th  and  80th  degrees  of  latitude,  reach- 
ing fiullicst  to  the  south  near  the  Greenland  coast, 
and  being  nearest  to  the  pole  in  the  neiglxbourhood 
of  Spitsbergen.  Hudson  was  the  first  modem  navi- 
gator who  sailed  along  this  barrier.  His  logbook 
does  not,  however,  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
data  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  line  of  the  ice  as  it  was 
in  June  1607. 

When  Hudson  was  approaching  the  Spitzbergen 
coast,  he  looked  out  for  a  cape»  discovered  by  Barents, 
and  called  by  him  Vogel  Hoeck,  a  point  which  was, 
as  it  seems,  indicated  on  the  chart  used  by  Hudson.^ 
This  point  is  probably  identical  with  the  Vo^el  Hoeck 
of  the  later  and  more  accurate  maps  of  the  country, 
though  such  identities  of  name  are  not  always  sulE- 
cient  proofs  of  identity  of  ^flace.  It  would  bo  inter- 
esting to  settle  this  question,  but  this  cannot  be  done 
from  the  materials  now  in  existence. 

Supposing  that  identity  to  <  \ist,  we  find  Hud- 
son on  the  28th  of  June,  1607,  near  the  western 
point  of  Charles'  Island.^  For  the  Vogel  Hoeck  of 
the  later  Dutch  maps  is  the  same  cape  which  Dr. 
Scoresby  calls  Fair  Foreland,  and  which  he  places, 

'  Vogel  Ilocck  expressly  mentioned  by  Hudson  as  the  point 
he  was  looking  out  for.  The  point  is  also  to  be  lound  on  Hon- 
ditts'  chart.  The  locality  where  the  Vogel  Hock  of  later  maps 
(English  chftrU  call  it  Fair  Foreland)  is  situated,  namely,  the 
north'west  point  of  Charles*  Islandsi  seems  in  every  tespect  to 
agree  with  what  we  know  of  the  Vogel  Hoeck  of  Barents. 

*  Charles*  Island  is  the  most  western  of  the  forelands  by  which 
the  mainland  of  Spitzbergen  is  surrounded. 
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according  to  his  own  survey,  in  78^  53'  N.,  9'  17'  E. 
The  last  two  days  of  June  were  spent  off  the  coast  of 
Charles  Island.  From  the  Ist  to  the  6th  of  June, 
Iludson  seems  to  have  sailed  backw  ard^  and  forwards 
in  the  loreland  Fiord,  between  Charles*  Island  and 
the  mainland  of  Spitzbergen.  This  at  least  is  the  most 
consistent  result  that  can  be  derived  iVom  liis  notes, 
in  which  every  kind  of  vagueness  is  accumulated. 
The  chart  he  used  was  very  imperfect,  he  was  con-> 
tending  with  ice  and  fog,  and  his  observations  of 
latitude,  though  there  are  three  in  five  days,  are  not 
thoroughly  reliable.  But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
the  above  mentioned  coarse  seems  to  be  marked  out 
with  sufficient  certainty  and  clearness.  Hudson  then 
sailed  into  the  oreland  Fiord  on  its  northern  side, 
the  1st  of  July,  and  left  it,  on  its  southern  side,  the 
6th  of  the  same  month,  liaving  passed  the  intervening 
six  days  in  the  Fiord.  From  the  9th  to  the  11th  of 
June,  Hudson  sailed  back,  on  the  opposite,  or  outward 
side  of  Chui  li  s' Island,  the  distance  he  had  sailed  within 
the  Fiord,  lie  continued  this  northern  course  on  the 
12th,  and  arrived  on  the  13th,  off  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Spitzbergen  ;  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
which  Barents  and  his  companions  had  more  parti- 
cularly applied  the  name  of  Nietdand^  or  the  land  under 
80  degrees.  From  the  13th  to  the  15th  of  July,  Hod- 
son  sailed  eastwards  along  the  northern  coast,  explor- 
ing some  of  its  fiords,  islands  and  harbours,  and  giving 
the  names  of  Hakluyt*s  Headland,  Colin's  Cape,  and 
Whale  Bay,  to  three  localities.  Of  these  names  the 
first  only  has  been  preserved  on  charts.  Whether 
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the  point  now  so  called,  and  the  one  bo  named  by 

Hudson,  are  absolutely  identical,  cannot  be  shown 
firom  the  existing  evidence.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  any  of  the  sailors  who  accompanied  Hodson 
afterwards  revisited  Spitzbergen,  and  then  recognised 
the  points  marked  oat  by  him.  This  would  be  the 
only  satisfactory  manner  of  establishing  snch  an 
identity  of  place,  as  latitudes,  loniriturles,  and  dead 
reckoning,  as  well  as  the  charts  based  upon  them,  are 
all  equally  deceptive* 

The  2drd  of  July,  Hudson  was  by  ohiervation  in 
latitude  80''  23',  the  highest  observation  ever  made 
by  him.  After  two  more  days  of  north>eastem  sail* 
ing,  he  reckoned  himself  to  be  in  latitude  81*.  Mnch 
doubt  has,  with  good  reason,  been  thrown  on  this 
assertion  of  Henry  Hudson.  The  localities  which  he 
described  do  not  bear  it  out,  and  considerable  mis- 
takes are  likely  to  have  occurred  to  a  man  judging  by 
his  dead  reckoning  only,  without  knowing  the 
currents  that  set  in  those  parts.  Sir  Edward  Parry 
vaiuly  tried,  in  this  very  region,  to  niukc  head 
against  a  violent  north-easterly  current^  which 
eventually  frustrated  his  boat>sledge  expedition 
towards  the  North  Pole. 

This  current  may  have  deceived  our  navigator.  On 
the  16th  he  believed  that  he  saw  land,^Hrending  north 
in  our  sight,  by  means  of  the  clearness  of  the  weather, 
stretching  far  into  82**,  and  by  the  bowing  or 
shewing  of  the  skie  much  further."  It  is  unfortunately 
now  impossible  to  say  how  far  he  was  right  or  wrong 
in  liicsc  estimates;  nor  to  point  out  the  exact  spot  he 
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reached,  and  it  would  lead  to  nothing  were  we  to  build 
some  futile  theory  on  the  loose  evidence  at  our  dis- 
posaL  Hudson's  own  conclusion  was :   that  between 

78  degrees  and  a  half  and  82  degrees  by  this  way, 
there  is  no  passage a  conclusion  which  is  practically 
correct,  though  geographically  somewhat  exaggerated. 

He  returned  westwards  on  the  16th  of  July,  was 
the  same  day  near  Collin's  Cape,  and  seems  to  have 
rounded  the  north«eastem  peninsula  of  Spitsbergen 
the  following  or  the  next  day.  The  20th  of  July,  he 
had  already  sailed  aomn  distance  down  the  west  coast, 
and  was  entering  Bell  Sonnd,  in  latitude  IT  26\ 
which  he  explored.  From  the  one-and-twentieth  to 
the  five-and-twentieth,  Hudson  seems  to  liave 
hesitated,  and  to  have  been  uncertain  about  his 
future  moTements.  We  find  him  steering  in  various 
directions  without  any  apparent  object;  nor  can  this 
be  wondered  at,  considering  how  new  Spitzbergen 
was  to  him.  The  chart  he  had  with  him  indicated 
scarcely  more  than  the  mere  existence  of  these 
remarkable  islands. 

On  the  fiye*and-twentieth  we  find  Hudson  near 
the  west  coast,  in  78''.  He  then  again  sailed  north- 
wards, and  was  on  the  seven- and-twentieth  near 
Collin's  Cape,  one  of  the  points  of  the  north  coast, 
discovered  by  him  ten  or  eleven  days  before.  The 
same  day  he  again  returned  to  the  south  ;  having  first 
ascertained  that  the  ice  barrier  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland  was  as  firm  as  it  had  been  in  June. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  tried  to  pass  through  it,  and 
to  return  home  by  the  north  of  Greenland,  through 
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Davis'  Strait.  The  latter  plan  proves  his  ignorance 
of  the  real  conformation  of  Greenland ;  a  fact  upon 
which  we  have  already  had  ample  occasion  to  dwelL 

Thus  hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  he  was  again 
obliged  to  return  to  the  south.  He  sailed  southwards 
along  the  whole  west  coast  of  the  group ;  from  80*' 
to  76*  30',  daring  the  last  days  of  Joly.  Having  been 
on  the  28th,  by  observation,  in  latitude  16°  36', 
Hudson  accounted  himself,  on  the  thirtieth,  in  lati- 
tude 76^  He  tells  us,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  thou  near  the  coast,  which  he  describes 
as  mountainous.  Now  Spitzbergen  does  not  reach 
down  farther  than  to  76^  30\  and  Hudson's  latitude 
was  therefore  faulty.  This  error  was  certainly  in 
part  due  to  the  currents  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Yet  it  cannot  have  entirely  arisen  from  that  source. 
Had  the  observation  of  the  28th  been  correct,  and 
had  Hudson  really  then  been  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  southern  point  of  Spitzbei^en,  this  fact  could  not 
possibly  have  escaped  him  during  the  two  days  he 
remained  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  then  arrive  at 
the  painful  but  complete  conviction,  that  his  observa- 
tion also  was  faulty.  It  is  of  the  greater  importance 
to  ascertain  this  fact,  because  few  only  of  Hudson's 
latitudes  can  be  te"=;ted  in  a  similar  manner. 

Having  left  Spitzbergen,  Hudson  continued  his 
course,  and  arrived  on  the  31st  of  Julv  off  Bear  or 
Gherie  Island.  The  home  voyage,  after  the  departure 
from  that  spot,  was  accomplished  in  a  month  and  a 
half.  The  15th  of  August  Hudson  reached  the 
Faroer  Islands ;  and  exactly  a  month  afterwards  he 
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arrived  at  Tilbury  in  the  Thames.  So  much  we 
learn  from  Flayse's  logbook.    But  we  find  too  good 

reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  Hudson's  own  journal, 
from  which  the  following  notice^  has  been  extracted : 

''And  in  ranging  homewards  he  discovered  an  island 

lying  in  seventy-one  degrees,  which  he  called  11  udaou's 
Tutches.'* 

We  have,in  our  note  to  this  pa8sage,already  observed 
that  there  is  but  one  island  in  latitude  71*  which  can 

here  be  meant,  namely,  Jan  May  en  ;  and  that  Jan 
Mayen  in  fact  is  identical  with  Hudson's  Touches, 
This  opinion  is  still  further  confirmed  by  a  document 
which  Jiad  then  escaped  our  notice.  We  have  ad- 
verted to  the  claims  to  the  first  discovery  of  Spitzber* 
gen  advanced  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  These 
rival  claims  gave  rise  to  armed  struggles  in  the 
Greenland  waters^  and  in  consequence  of  them,  to 
applications  for  protection,  together  with  bitter 
protests,  and  complaints  addressed  by  the  aggrieved 
persons  to  their  respective  governments.  Some  of 
these  protests  of  the  Muscovy  Company  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  State-paper  office ;  and  in  one  of  them 
we  hnd  the  following  passage : 

*'  Further,  William  Johnsonne  Millworth,  captain  of  the 
AngeU  of  Home,  certified  us  that  the  States  had  given  the 

country  of  Giccnlaiid  unto  the  Zcalanders,  and  Hudson's 
Touches,  and  those  islands  adjoining,  unto  the  Hollanders  to 
£sh  therein,  warning  them  that  they  should  not  come  within 
the  privileges  of  each  other,  and  that  they  were  animated  and 
urged  by  the  States  themselves  for  their  fishing  voyage  this 
ycare  1618,  otherwise  they  had  not  attempted  it** 

^  P.  146. 
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This  testimony  of  Johnsonne  Millworth  is  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  States  General  of 
the  United  Provinces  had,  in  1617,  granted  the 
fisheries  of  Jan  Mayen  to  the  Hollanders,  excluding 
the  Zealanders  from  them.  It  is,  besides,  very 
remarkable  that  we  find  on  Jan  Mayen,  almost 
exactly  in  latitude  TT,  a  point  called  by  Dr.  Scoresby 
Mudson*s  point.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  writing 
of  the  period,  will  at  once  remember  how  easQy  an 
H  of  that  time  could  be  read  as  an  E,.  The  point  was, 
we  may  say  certainly,  called  Hudson's  point.  Ano- 
ther locality  on  Jan  Mayen,  namely,  its  north-eastern 
cape,  is  called  Young's  Foreland.  Jaincs  Young,  one 
of  Hudson's  companions,  Mras  the  man  who  had  first 
espied  the  Greenland  coast.  The  north-eastern  cape 
of  Jan  Mayen,  is  the  very  point  which  must  have 
first  presented  itself  to  Hudson's  crew  as  the  ship  was 
sailing  home  from  Bear  Island;  and  the  man  who 
first  saw  the  Greenland  shore  was  the  most  likely  to 
forestall  here  also,  his  less  zealous,  or  less  sharp- sighted 
companions.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  name  of 
MuditnCs  Touches  should  not  be  replaced  on  maps  and 
charts  ;  and  tlic  now  meaningless  Rudsons  poidl, 
might  also  be  fairly  restored  to  its  original  meaning, 
and  be  called  Mudmm^s  point  The  islands  adjoining 
Jan  Mayen,  are  Egg  Island  to  the  south,  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  rocky  islets  scattered  along  the  coasts. 

Should  the  writer  of  the  present  pages  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  hopes  in  placing  the  geographical 
notions  of  Hudson  s  time,  and  the  anterior  endeavours 
in  search  of  a  passage,  clearly  before  the  reader's 
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eye ;  it  would  then  be  easy  to  explain  to  the  reader 
the  original  plan  of  Hudson's  first  voyage,  and  the 
ideas  \vliich  the  experience  collected  in  tlie  course 
of  it,  developed  in  his  mind. 

Hudson  first  started  with  the  plan  of  sailing  straight 
across  the  North  Pole,  by  the  north  of  the  Engrone- 
land  of  the  Zeni.  He  found  that  land  stretching 
farther  eastwards  than  he  expected ;  and  joining  it, 
he  found  a  firm  barrier  of  ice,  which  offered  no 
opening  in  its  whole  breadth  between  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen.  This  barrier  Hudson  sailed  along, 
vainly  spying  out  for  a  passage  to  the  Pole.  "When  he 
had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitzbergen,  he 
knew  well  that  he  was  near  the  country  discovered  by 
Barents  in  1596,  and  he  was  looking  out  for  some  of 
the  points  noted  by  that  navigator.  But  though 
Barents'  explorations  had  been  so  far  useful  to  Hud- 
son, they  had  not  been  chronicled  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  to  enable  Hudson  to  recognize  beforehand 
the  real  conformation  of  Spitzbergen.  There  seemed 
to  exist  a  hope  of  passing  through  what  has  since 
been  proved  to  be  a  firm  body  of  land  ,  or  at  least  by 
the  north  of  it  These  attempts  Hudson  made  ;  and  he 
left  no  means  untried  which  seemed  to  ofier  a  hope  of 
succeeding  in  this  really  hopeless  undertaking.  When 
he  had  at  last  recognized  how  hopeless  it  was,  he  once 
more  sailed  northwards  to  the  great  ice  barrier,  with 
the  intention  of  finding  a  way  by  the  north  of 
Engruneland  to  the  west ;  and  of  thus  entering  Davis' 
Strait  by  a  northern  route.  He  soon  perceived  that 
this  undertaking,  too,  offered  no  chance  of  success,  at 
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least,  if  begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitzbergen  ; 
so  be  sailed  again  to  the  south.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  renewed  the  attempt  in  a  lower  latitude,  and 
nearer  Greenland,  on  his  homeward  vo)  age ;  and  that 
he  arrived  in  this  manner  in  the  somewhat  too 
westerly  longitude,  in  which  Jan  Mayen  and  the 
Faroer  Islands  are  situated.  The  discovery  of  the 
former  island  was  made  by  chance. 

In  the  course  of  this  voyage  Hudson  made  two 
observations,  the  one  interesting,  tlie  other  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  first  observation  is  that  of 
the  changing  colour  of  the  sea  near  Spitzbergen.  He 
found  it  sometimes  blue,  sometimes  green,  sometimes 
dark,  sometimes  clear  and  transparent.  "The  colour  of 
the  Greenland  sea  varies  from  ultramarine  blue,"  says 
Dr.  Scoresby,  ^*to  olive  green ;  and  from  the  most  pure 
transparency  to  striking  opacity.  These  appearances 
are  not  transitory  but  permanent ;  not  depending  on 
the  state  of  the  weather,  but  on  the  quality  of  the 
water.  Hudson,  when  he  visited  this  quarter  in  1607, 
noticed  the  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  sea,  and 
made  the  observation  that  the  sea  was  blue  where 
there  was  ice,  and  green  where  it  was  most  open. 
This  circumstance,  however,  was  merely  accidentaL" 

The  other  observation  is  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
vast  number  of  whales  and  morses  in  the  waters  Hud- 
son had  visited.  This  observation  raised  bpitzber- 
gen  and  Jan  Mayen  Island  to  the  importance  which 
they  liave  since  assumed. 

Hudson's  second  voyage  offers  fewer  subjects  for 
comment  than  the  first.    Its  plan  is  very  simple. 
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Having  found  by  experience  the  impractibility  of 
Bobert  Thome's  scheme,  Hudson  now  followed  in 
the  track  of  those  of  his  predecessors  who  had  tried 
to  find  a  way  to  China  by  the  north  east.  But  he 
was  acquainted  with  their  failures  as  well  as  with 
their  hopes,  and  he  knew  the  difficulties  which  a 
passage  through  or  beyond  the  Nova  Zembla  group, 
and  then  through  the  Kara  Sea,  presented.  Three 
chances  for  passing  beyond  or  through  Nova  Zembla 
seemed  to  exist,  namely,  to  sail  through  Vaigats 
Straits,  south  of  Nova  Zembla ;  to  pass  by  the  north  of 
the  group,  as  Barents  had  done ;  and  thirdly,  to  pass 
through  the  group  by  way  of  Costin  Shar,  a  bay  which 
appeared  on  Barents'  chart  as  a  strait.  Hudson  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  real  straits  between 
those  islands.  His  plan  then  was  either  to  go  by 
the  north  or  by  the  south  of  Nova  Zembla,  or  through 
Costin  Shar.  Should  he  thus  succeed  in  entering 
the  Sea  of  Kara  (which  he  calls  the  Sea  of  Tartary), 
he  would,  according  to  his  notions,  have  had  two 
farther  stages  to  reach  or  pass ;  first,  the  mouth  of 
the  Oby ;  then  Cape  Tabin.  He  knew  that  this 
would  not  be  easy,  but  he  was  fully  prepared  to 
encounter  the  dangers  of  what  he  considered  as  a 
short  though  severe  struggle.  Beyond  Cape  Tabin 
the  way  to  China  stcmed  to  him  perfectly  smooth. 

The  second  expedition,  then,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing parts.  Hudson's  voyage  out  until  he  arrived  in 
latitude  75"  24',  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla  (April  22nd  to  June  11th,  1608):  his  vain 
attempts  to  pass  to  the  north-east  beyond  the  Nova 
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Zembla  group,  and  his  struggles  with  the  icc,  where 
he  sometimes  gains,  sometimes  loses  a  few  minutes  of 
latitude  (June  Idth  to  23rd):  the  voyage  south- 
wauls  along  the  group,  but  not  always  near  its  shore 
(June  24th  to  29th):  exploration  of  Costin  Shar, 
and  discovery  that  it  is  a  bay,  not  a  strait  (June  29th 
to  July  6th) :  the  voyage  home  (July  6th  to  August 
2t>th).  As  to  the  voyage  through  the  Vaiguts  Strait, 
the  chance  still  left  open  in  that  quarter,  Hudson  says 
that  for  it  he  was  not   fitted  to  trie  or  prove." 

We  call  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  a 
passage  near  the  end  of  the  logbook,  entered  under 
the  7th  of  August.  Hudson  must  at  that  time 
have  been  about  in  latitude  62'  or  63°,  not  very 
far  from  the  south  of  Greenland,  and  therefore  per- 
fectly able  to  enter  into  Davis*  Strait  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  He  says  that  he  for  a  moment 
intended  to  do  so,  in  order  to  sail  a  hundred  leagues 
either  into  Lumley'9  Inlet  (Frobisher's  Strait)  or  into 
The  Furious  Over/ali  (Hudson's  Strait) ;  but  that 
he  sacrificed  his  ambition  to  his  duty.  Tins  notice, 
curious  in  itself,  is  doubly  so  as  an  answer  to  the 
calumny  of  Luke  Foxe,  who  attributes  to  Col- 
burnc  the  plan  for  Hudbon's  fourth  voyage  ;  whilst 
it  here  clearly  appears  that  already  in  1608,  two 
years  before  the  fourth  voyage,  Hudson's  mind  was 
bent  upon  the  schemes  which  that  undertaking  was 
intended  to  realize. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  papers  which  illus- 
trate the  third  voyage  make  our  task  of  introducing 
them  a  somewhat  diihcuii  one.    Besides,  since  the 
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first  pages  of  the  present  introductioii  were  printed, 

a  most  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
documents  in  our  collection ;  consisting  of  the  letter 
of  President  Jeannin  to  Henry  IV  of  France,^  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  It  very  fortunately 
happens,  that  the  observations  which  we  shall  have 
to  offer  as  an  introduction  to  that  state  paper,  will  at 
the  same  time  throw  a  light  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  Hudson  was  placed  during  his  stay  in  Holland 
previous  to  his  departure  for  the  third  expedition. 

The  NeffoeiaUonB  of  President  Jeannin,  from  which 
our  extract  is  taken,  are  reckoned  amoiig  the  classical 
Memoires  Historiques  ;  a  class  of  writings  equally 
distinguished  by  the  position  of  the  authors,  the  ele- 
gance of  their  language,  and  the  importance  of  the 
information  they  furnish.  In  all  these  respects  Pre- 
sident Jeannin's  MgaeuMm  occupy  a  very  high 
rank.  The  main  portion  of  that  work  consists  of 
letters  addressed  to  Henry  IV  of  France,  in  the 
years  160S  and  1609,  mostly  from  the  Hague  and 
from  Antwerp.  Jeannin  had  been  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  negociato,  together  witli  the  representatives 
oi  other  nations,  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  at  least  a  truce 
between  Spain  and  those  of  its  revolted  provinces 
which  had  long,  in  fact,  enjoyed  that  independence 

*  This  document  is  indicsted  in  Mr.  Berg  van  Dussen  Muilkerk's 
Bifdraegen  tot  de  Getekiedenit  onxer  Kokmhaiie  m  Noord' America, 
We  have  above  (p.  Ivii)  adverted  to  this  book ;  but  from  memory 
only,  and  not  with  sufficient  justiee.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be 
able  now  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  thai  remarkable  work, 
whicli  compresses  a  vast  amount  of  new  research  into  an  incredi- 
bly small  space. 
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which  was  now  to  be  confirmed  by  a  treaty.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  negociation,  in  January  1609, 
that  an  indirect  intercouxae  was  established  between 
liudsou  and  Jeannin.  To  explain  the  origin  and 
issue  of  that  intercourse,  as  well  as  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  acted  as  mediators  between  the  navigator 
and  the  diplomatist,  we  must  throw  a  brief  glance  at 
the  political  movements  in  which  Jeannin  was  mixed 
up«  and  especially  at  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
overcome  in  negociating  the  treaty. 

These  difficulties  did  not  alone,  nor  perhaps  even 
mainly,  consist  in  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards.  Their 
foes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces,  were 
far  from  united  in  the  wish  to  make  peace,  at  least 
on  the  conditions  that  could  theu  be  obtained.  The 
feelings  of  the  majority  in  the  free  provinces  were 
not  unlike  those  which  lately  animated  the  whole  of 
Italy  during  the  negociation  of  the  peace  of  Zurich, 
when  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  secure  Lorn- 
bardy  from  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg  at  the  price  of 
the  confirmed  slavery  of  another  and  more  important 
district.  But  in  the  Netherlands  the  position,  though 
similar  was  not  aUke.   There  existed  in  some  of  the 

free  piuvinccs  a  peace  party,  powerful  in  every  re- 
spect except  in  numbers,  which  was  animated  by 
selfish  motives,  such  as  have  not  come  to  light  in  the 
late  Italian  struggles.  This  peace  party  consisted 
principally  of  the  powerful  families  which  had  made 
the  civic  dignities  in  the  towns  of  Holland  heredi-' 
tary  among  themselves ;  who  composed,  as  delegates 
from  these  towns,  the  estates  of  Holland,  and  who 
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thus  swayed  the  United  Provinces.  They  were 
.  strongly  interested  in  preventing  the  departnie  of 
the  rich  and  active  Belgian  emigrants,  whom  a  con- 
tinued and  successful  war  might  have  carried  home 
in  triamph.  They  also  wished  that  Antwerp  should 
not  again  rise  to  its  former  importance.  The  resto^ 
ration  of  the  other  parts  of  Belgium  would  likewise 
have  destroyed  the  preeminence  of  Holland.  Peace 
and  the  status  quo  were  therefore  their  great  objects. 
This  peace  party,  which  was  headed  by  Oldenbar- 
nevelt  and  counted  Hugo  Grotius  among  its  leaders, 
is  better  known  as  the  Bepublican  or  Arminian 
party.  Republican  it  was  called  because  it  desired 
to  keep  tlie  rule  of  the  country  to  itself.  The  name 
of  Arminius  had  been  adopted  a  few  years  before, 
when  that  divine  had  published  some  maxims  of 
church  government  suited  to  tlie  tastes  and  interests 
of  these  RqtubUcans.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  which 
also  contained  some  theological  principles  opposed  to 
strict  Calvinism,  became  the  standard  round  which 
the  MepubUcaas  gathered.  It  counted  scarcely  any 
adherents  except  among  them. 

The  opposition  of  the  Eepublicans  to  strict 
Calvinism,  was  no  accidental  circumstance  in  their 
policy.  The  party  whom  they  apposed  was  headed  by 
the  Belgian  emigrants,  who  desired  to  continue  the 
war  until  their  own  country  should  be  freed  from  the 
Spanish  yoke ;  and  again,  at  the  head  of  the  Belgian 
emigrants,  stood  the  Calvinistic  clergymen;  among 
whom  such  men  as  Peter  I'lancius,  and  others  of  a 
similar  stamp,  appeared.  These  divines  and  preachers 
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exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  who  were  besides  naturally  op- 
posed to  the  *^mttnicipal  families,"  whose  tyranny 
and  arrogance  they  hated.  The  Belgian  party  found 
another  ally  besides  these  lower  classes,  in  the  Prince 
Maurice  of  Orange,  the  most  illustrious  warrior  of  the 
age,  whose  every  hope  was  connected  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle.  1  hus  the  war  party  was 
generally  termed  the  Calvinistic,  or  the  Orange 
party. 

The  two  political  parties  which  we  have  tried  to 
sketch,  vied  with  each  other  to  obtain  Henry  Hud- 
son's services.  This  happened  in  the  following  man- 
ner. We  have  above  spoken  of  the  first  etioi  ts  made 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Dutch,  to 
establish  transatlantic  commerce ;  and  we  have  seen 
thai  they  entirely  obeyed  in  this  respect  the  i!n})nlse 
given  by  the  Belgian  emigrants.  A  few  years  had 
been  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  important  con- 
sequences from  these  beginnings ;  and  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  transatlantic  commerce  would  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

It  was  then  most  strongly  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
Arminian  party  not  to  let  so  powerful  a  lever  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Belgians,  their  antagonists*  The 
great  chief  of  the  Arminians,  John  Oldenbaraevelt, 
therefore  contrived  to  place  the  direction  of  the  East 
India  trade  in  the  hands  of  his  own  partisans ;  and 
he  founded  for  this  purpose  in  1602,  the  privileged 
East  India  Company,  the  directors  of  which  were, 
almost  exclusively,  taken  from  among  the  so-called 
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Eepublicaus,  and  which,  ia  after  times,  always  made 
common  cause  with  them. 

This  East  India  Company  had  a  privilege  to  trade 
by  the  ordinary  route,  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Many  of  the  Belgians,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
adhered  to  their  own  old  scheme,  of  which  Peter 
Plancius  was  the  representative,  nauicly,  that  of  a 
short  north-eastern  route  to  Cb'na.  They  besides 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  West  India  Company, 
under  the  direction  of  William  Usselincx,  and  on  the 
principle  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  namely, 
that  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  America,  and  out 
of  the  American  waters;  and  so  to  cripple  their 
resources.  This  idea,  and  still  more  tlie  aim  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  was  entertained,  were  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  peace 
party. 

These  indications  will  enable  us  to  place  in  chro- 
nological order,  all  the  data  that  are  bearing  on 
Hudson's  sojourn  in  Holland.  We  must  then  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  connect  these  pieces  of  evidence,  and 
to  form  out  of  them  a  complete  picture,  which  majr 
easily  be  done  by  supplying  such  details,  historical 
and  local,  as  can  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
various  sources.  As  to  our  own  chronological 
arrangement,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  not  to  confine 
it  to  Hudson's  stay  in  lloliand,  but  to  extend 
it  over  the  other  main  points  of  the  third  voyage. 
We  give  for  this  purpose  the  following  synoptical 
table. 

dd 
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Hudson  call.-J  l)y  the  privileged 

East  India  Company 
Hudson's  arrival  in  Holland 
Coaferences  with  the  East  India 

Company  begin 

Personal  mtereonxBe  with  Plan* 

cius  begins  .  .  .  - 
Conversations  with  Plancias 

Intereonne  with  Jodoens  Hon- 

dins 

Hudson's  proposals  nj^rted  for 
the  present  by  the  E.I.Comp.  Ar- 
raugements  for  employment  in 
1610        .      -      -      -  - 

Belgians  seize  the-  opportunity. 
Le  Maire  acquainted  with  Hud- 
son. Le  Maire  proposes  to  Jeannin 
to  form  a  rival  E.  I.  Comp.  under 
Henry  IV's  protection,  and  to 
engage  Hudson  as  captain 

Peter  Plancius  calls  on  Jeannin  • 

K.  I.  Comp.  alarmed  by  Le  Maire 's 
oppoRitiou,  determine  to  send 
Huilson  at  once 

Usselinox's  inteireoiina  with  Jean- 
nin ..... 
Zealand  Chamber  lofiises  to  send 

Hudson  -  .  -  .  . 
Amsterdam  Chamber  do  so  by 

themselves  .  ,  .  . 
H.  starts  with  two  ves'^e!^,  the  ' 

Good  Hope  and  the  Hal/  Moon  <• 
Half  Moon  a  Viie  Boat 
Reaches  the  North  Cape 
Voyage  to  Nova  Zombla,  mutiny, 

returns   

Arrival  at  thd  North  Cape  on 

their  return  .... 
Arrival  at  Faroe  Islands 
Arrival  near  Nova  Scotia  coast  - 
They  land  (44"  1')  to  cut  a  fore 

mast;  qoarrels  with  natives 
They  arrive  at  Barnstapio  penin« 

sula  

They  urive  In  87«  45'  (Virginia 

Coast)  

Chesapeake  Baj  .      .      .  . 


DATES. 

DOCUMENTS. 

PAGES. 

Uncertain 
Unc.i  inifHM 

Uiu'trtiilu 

1008" 
Uncertain 

Uncerttto 

Jan.  1600 

Jeannin 

Jeanoin 
Treatise  of  Iver 

Boty 
Hessel  Qerritz 

Iver  Boty,  Hon- 
dius'  map 
Jeannin 

Alt 

847 

IHl,  IhG, 

1»7,  lill 

aao 

jt41» 

Jan.  1009 

Jeannin 

290 

Jan.  KlOa 
Jan.  moii 

Jeannin 
Jeannin 

850 
263 

jBUm  lOUtf 

Jeannin 

325 

uneeruun 

Liamorecntaen 

ID* 

Uucertaiu 

LambrecLt^cu 

164 

Apr.o.innn 

Mrtya,UtO!> 

Lamhrrcht«en, 
Jiiodlieud 
\nn  Mi  teren 
JuL't,  V.  Mi>teren 
V.  Meteren 

cciii»254 

U7 
45.147  1 
147, 14N 

May  10 

Jnet 

46 

May  SO 
Jane  'i  i 
Jnly  lU 

Maya 

May  13 

Jaet»  Meteren 

Juct 

Juet,v.M.,DeLaet 
J.  V.  M.,  De  L. 
Jnet,  V.  Meteren 

46,149 
no.  140, 

155 
64.  150, 

m  1 

69,150 

Aug.  27 

Juet,  De  Laet 

73,156  1 

1 

*  Tbis  date  (1609)  may,  however,  according  to  the  calendar 
then  in  use,  refer  to  the  first  months  of  1609.  Hudson's  airiTalin 
Holland  can  therefore  not  positively  be  stated  to  have  taken  place 
before  January  1609. 
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FACTS. 

DATES. 

DOCUMENTS. 

PAGES. 

Delaware  Bay  .... 
Hudsoo's  IliTttr  .... 

In  l**lt«<iA  43°  IS'Hadaon  lands  1 
Seeike  of  DrnnkenneaB 

Leave  Hudson's  Hiver 
IHsseiimoDS  during  the  vovage 
honn                ,      -       •  - 
Arrival  in  England  ... 
HadsoD  nttttied  in  England 
Betnmof  tbeJTajf  Hmni  - 

Ang.  28 
Sept.  2 

Sept.  17 
Sept.  IH 
Sept.  20 

Oct  4 

Nov.  7 
Jan.  1610 

July  15, 
1010  j 

Jnet,  Do  Ln<'t 
Jaet,v.M.,De  I^et 

Juet,Hudson,D.L. 
J  net,  De  Laet 
J  net,  H«ek«we1> 

de r,  Brti  ton 
Jo«t|  v.  JUeteren 
7.  Metaren 

Jnet,  v.  Meteren 
y.  Meceren 
Brodfaead 

74, 157 
76«1&U, 

IS7 
^l,ir.<M67 
tid, 101 
85.  174, 

170 
92,  151 

151 

93, 152 
153 
S.lf^.p. 

To  complete  our  introduction  to  the  third  voyage, 
we  have  to  add  some  remarks  on  several  isolated 

poLuts,  that  either  present  a  particular  interest  or 
require  special  attention. 

We  find  in  Lambrechtsen,  that  Hudson  was  sent 
out  by  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  tlic  East  India 
Company,  against  the  will  of  the  Middelburg  Cham- 
ber. The  Chambers  of  which  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  composed  had  each  a  separate  exist- 
ence. The  whole  company,  in  fact,  did  not  form  so 
homogeneous  a  body  as  English  companies  of  the 
present  day,  but  may  rather  be  called  a  confedera- 
tion of  several  societies.  Each  of  the  provinces  along 
the  sea  shore  had  a  chamber  or  society  of  its  own, 
governed  by  its  own  committee  of  directors.  Out 
of  these  provincial  committees  a  central  council  of 
seventeen  members  was  chosen,  who  are  generally 
termed  The  Seventeen.  The  action  of  this  general 
council  resembled  that  of  the  delegates  of  a  political 
confederacy,  and  did  not  destroy  the  individual  action 
of  the  provincial  chambers.    To  say  more  on  this 
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complicated  question  would  lead  us  too  far.  We 
must,  however,  advert  to  another  statement  of  Lam* 
brechtsen,  which  had  unfortonately  been  omitted 
ill  the  English  translation  we  made  use  of  for  our 
extracts  from  his  book.  This  statement  is  contained 
in  one  of  his  foot  notes,  and  is  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  In  the  minates  of  the  Council  of 
the  xvH  this  yacht  (the  yacht  Hudson  sailed  in) 
is  called  the  Good  Hope>'^  From  these  words  we 
learn,  first  that  Lambrechtsen  used  an  original  MS. 
description  of  Hudson's  voyage,  which  he  found  in- 
serted in  the  Minutes  of  the  Seventeen,  We  further 
learn  that  the  name  of  Hudson's  vessel  was  the  Good 
Hope,  It  is,  however,  stated  by  an  equally  unques- 
tionable authority  that  Hudson's  vessel  was  called 
the  Half  Mo<m?  The  most  natural  solution  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  is,  that  Hudson  had  with  htm 
two  vessels,  the  one  called  the  Half  Moon,  the  other 
the  Good  Hope,  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  the 
latter  vessel.  She  may  have  returned  ai\:er  the  mutiny 
near  Nova  Zembla.  The  main  part  of  the  voyage 
was  certainly  performed  in  the  Half  Moon  alone. 

The  crew  of  the  vessel — or  vessels*  under  Hud- 
son's orders  consisted  partly  of  Dutchmen,  partly  of 
Englishmen.  As  to  the  Dutchmen,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  sailors  in  the  regular 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  engage* 

*  In  de  Notulen  Tan  de  Vergaderinge  van  de  xviz  wordt  dit 
Jagt  de  Oo9i9  Hoop  gcndemt. 

*  Brodhead,  fiom  a  skip  book  found  in  the  East  India  Archives 
at  Amsterdam. 
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meut  had  been  made  without  Hudson's  intervention. 
We  learn  that  Hudson,  after  his  retam,  requested 
the  East  India  Company  to  exchange  some  of  his 
sailors  for  others,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  start  again 
with  a  more  obedient  crew.  This  request  would 
never  have  been  made  had  these  men  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  him.  Their  mutinous  spirit  and 
their  quarrels  with  their  English  companions  must 
be  attributed  to  his  want  of  control  over  them* 
Among  the  Dutch  sailors  was  also  Hudson's  mate, 
as  Van  Meteren  expressly  states.  We  have  already 
observed,  that  several  writers  have  thought,  that 
Bobert  Juet  was  that  Dutch  mate;  and  we  have 
added  that  this  is  not  our  opinion.  This  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  the  following  fact :  Juet  always 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  Jirai  person.  He  has  more 
than  once  occasion  to  do  so ;  he  was  an  able  astro- 
nomer ;  and  we  find  bim  repeatedly  calculating  lati- 
tudes by  the  height  of  the  stars ;  a  kind  of  obser- 
vation which  Hudson  himself  seems  never  to  have 
attempted.  Now  Juet  tells  us  distinctly  that  "  the 
master's  mate"  explored  the  most  northern  part  of 
Hudson  River,  and  that  the  master  and  his  mate'* 
**  succeeded  in  making  one  of  the  Indians  drunk. 
The  person  here  twice  referred  to  was  then  not  the 
author  of  the  Journal.  Juet  was,  what  he  appears 
from  all  the  other  circumstances  to  have  been, 
namely,  an  Englishman.  John  Colman,  also  one  of 
Hudson's  former  companions,  is  the  only  other 
Englishman  on  board  the  ffalf  Moan  whose  name  is 
mentioned  in  our  sources.  It  is  unknown  what  rank 
these  two  men  held  on  board  the  vessel. 
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Hudson  in  1609  originally  inteuded  to  continue 
the  north-eastern  search  begnn  by  him  the  year 
before.  His  plan  probably  was  to  pass  through 
Vaigats  Strait ;  a  route  which  he  had  been  unable 
to  follow  in  1608.  He  had  already  arrived  near 
Nova  Zembla  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  his 
crew.  They  refused  to  proceed  any  further  through 
the  ice.  After  some  discussions,  it  was  decided  that 
they  were  to  sail  westward,  and  to  search  for  a  passage 
through  America,  in  latitude  40o.  This  idea,"  says 
Van  Meteren,  from  whom  we  learn  these  facts,  "  had 
been  suggested  to  Hudson  by  some  letters  and  maps 
which  his  friend  Captain  Smith  had  sent  him  firom 
Virginia ;  and  by  which  he  informed  him  that  there 
was  a  sea  leading  into  the  Western  Ocean  by  the 
north  of  the  southern  English  colony  (Virginia)." 
We  have  already  stated  that,  in  Hakluyt's  Dwen 
Vofjages^  a  map  is  to  be  found,  copied  by  T.ok  from 
Yerazzano,  in  which  the  American  continent  in  the 
latitude  here  indicated  appears  as  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  separating  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific.  This 
was  most  probably  one  of  the  maps  sent  by  Smith. 
Another  one  of  his  maps  may  have  been  based  on 
Ribeiro's  planisphere,  which  indicates  in  those  parts 
some  broad  openings  in  the  coast.  Jolin  Smith  had 
moreover  lived  a  long  time  among  the  American 
Indians.  The  tribes  of  all  these  immense  tracts  of 
country  are  known  to  beloni:  tu  the  i>amc  stock,  and 
to  entertain  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse.  By  them 
Smith  must  have  been  informed  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  lakes,  which  may  well  have  been  tepre* 
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sen  ted  to  him  as  parts  of  the  ocean.  Hessel  Gerritz 
at  least  received  from  that  same  source*  though  in* 
directly,  this  same  deceptive  intelligence.^  These 
materials  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  Smith's 
communications,  so  as  to  suggest  the  existence  of  an 
easy  passage  through  the  American  continent,  open* 
ing  on  its  eastern  side  somewhere  between  the  37th 
and  41  st  degrees  of  latitude.  The  search  for  such  a 
passage  is  the  only  purpose  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
Hudson's  rambling  course  along  those  shores. 

Jnet  makes  no  mention  of  the  voyage  to  Nova 
Zembla,  nor  of  the  mutiny,  in  which  perhaps  he 
played  a  part  He  suppresses  in  a  most  artful 
manner  the  events  of  the  memorable  foitiiiglit,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  nineteenth  of  May.  But  uudt  r  the 
latter  date,  Tue9day^  the  nineteenth  af  May^  1609,  we 
find  in  his  Journal  a  notice  which  amply  com- 
pensates us  for  this  loss.  The  following  are  his 
words:  Thm  we  observed  the  eunne  hatring  a  elaeke. 
We  have  in  our  note  to  this  passage,  tried  to  show 
that  a  slack  means  a  sjyot ;  and  that  therefore  sun 
spots  were  observed  on  board  the  Half  Moon  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  before  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  first  observation  of  that  phenomenon. 

The  next  remark  which  we  have  to  make  applies 
to  a  passage  in  Juet*s  logbook,  where  there  seems  to 
be  either  a  clerical  or  a  typographical  error.  We 
allude  to  his  entry  under  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber :  In  the  after-noone  our  master's  mate  went  on 
land  with  an  old  savage,  a  governor  of  the  countrey, 

»  p.  185, 
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etc."  Instead  of  our  master's  mate,  we  must  read  our 
master,  locality  and  circumstances  being  exactly  the 
same  which  are  described  by  Be  Laet  as  belonging  to 
Hudson's  visit  on  shore.  Juet's  account  contains  no 
other  mention  of  that  visit.  These  are  all  the  promi- 
nent points  we  had  to  nOiO. 

To  condade  this  part  of  onr  introduction,  we  have 
but  to  add  a  few  observatiuns  on  what  happened 
after  Hudson's  return  and  on  the  consequences  of  his 
third  voyage.  The  circumstances  of  his  return,  the 
strange  embargo  laid  upon  bis  person  by  the  English 
government,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  East 
India  Company,  are  related  by  Van  Meteren.  No* 
thing  can  be,  nor  need  be,  added  to  the  details  which 
he  furnishes.  The  Ifal/  Moon  returned  to  Amsterdam 
in  July  1610,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  note  from  Mn 
Brodhead*8  work,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  present  volume. 

William  Smith,  the  author  of  a  very  defective  his- 
tory of  New  York,  says  that  a  right  to  occupy  the 
banks  of  Hudson  river  was  sold  to  the  Dutch  b}  the 
discoverer.  This  story,  which  is  not  only  untrue, 
but  is  contrary  to  all  possibility  of  international  law, 
has  been  invented  to  furnish  a  connecting  link  be* 
tween  Hudson's  discovery  for  the  Dutch,  aud  the 
colonization  of  those  very  quarters  by  that  same 
nation.  Such  a  connecting  link  exists,  but  it  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  one  imagined  by  Smith. 

It  might  at  Erst  sight  have  been  expected  that  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  would  have  fol- 
lowed up  the  discuvei^  made  iu  one  of  their  vessels* 
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Nothing,  howeyer,  was  further  from  their  thoughts; 
North  American  trade  was  advocated  by  the  Belgians, 

w 

their  political  adversaries.  This  was  a  sufficient 
motive  for  them  not  to  favour  it ;  and  the  East  India 
Company  never  claimed  any  of  the  advantages  which 
Hudson's  discovery  soon  began  to  yield.    But  some 

other  iJutchmen,  following  in  Hudson's  footsteps, 
began  to  trade  in  furs  with  the  natives,  and  then  to 
build  a  fort  on  Manhattan  island,  in  Hudson  river. 
The  fort  became  the  germ  of  ix  village,  the  village 
became  a  town.  The  town  was  first  called  New 
Amsterdam.   Its  name  now  is  New  York. 

The  last  events  narrated  by  Van  Meteren  took 
place  in  January,  1610.  Then  already  it  was  ru- 
moured that  Hudson  would  again  be  sent  out  by  an 
English  company.  Soon  afterwards  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  must  have  been  definitively  made.  The 
names  of  Hudson's  three  principal  employers  are  to 
be  found  in  Purcbas'  PU^^rinMge}  They  are  all  now 
inscribed  on  some  well  known  localities  m  tlie  Arctic 
regions.  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  name  has  been  given 
to  what  was  called  a  sotmd^  north  of  Bafi&n's  Bay ;  but 
is  now  known  to  be  a  strait,  leading  into  the  northern 
waters.  Cape  'SVolstenholme  and  Cape  X>iggs  form 
the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  plan  which  gave  rise  to  this  fourth  voyage 
had  long  been  present  to  Hudson's  mind.  Already, 
in  September  1608,  he  had  intended  to  search  for  a 
passage  through  the  strait  which  he  was  now  going 

*  The  names  of  M  his  employers  will  be  found  in  the  extract 
from  the  charter  granted  to  Button's  employers,  at  the  end  of  the 
appendix. 

ee 
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to  explore,  lie  had  earaestly  discussed  that  same 
plan  with  Peter  Plancius  in  1608  and  1609,  and  had 
been  confirmed  in  bis  resolution  by  George  Wey* 
mouth's  experience,  which  Plancius  had  couimuni- 
cated  to  him ;  although  this  passionate  advocate  of 
the  north-eastern  search  had  tried  to  dissuade  Had<> 
son  IVum  his  nortli-wcstcrn  undei taking.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  April,  1610,  Tludsou  started  from 
London.  As  to  the  events  of  his  voyage,  they  are 
described  in  the  different  papers  that  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and  we  have  tried  to  render  these  docu- 
ments more  clearly  intelligible  by  our  notes.  Still 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  the  geographical  in« 
vestigatiou  of  this  voyage,  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
make  the  reader's  path  quite  easy,  even  by  the  assist- 
ance which  our  notes  may  afford,  and  by  the 
^  synoptical  arrangcnK  iit  oi  the  materials,  to  which  Llic 
following  table  is  devoted. 


j  FACTS. 

DATES. 

DOCUMENTS. 

PAGES. 

NnniPs  of  Adventurers.  Vessel  - 

Prirchas 

140 

Departure         .      -      -  . 

April  i7. 

H.,  I'r. 

93.96 

1610 

Colbuni  sent  back      .       •  . 

Ap.'i-;,icin 

H.,  Pr.»  Foze 

Wetttniou  I  islands 

May  15 

H.,  Pr. 

U4,  OS 

Off  Iceland       .      .      .  . 

Mu>  15,:J0 

H..  Pr. 

04,99 

Breda  Bay  (Loome  B^f),  Had- 

May  90 

H.  H.'s  letter.  Pr. 

04,  rf), 

Bou's  letter  .... 

Purclt. 

133,  no 

Depertnre  from  Iceland 

Jnnel 

H.,  Pr, 

94,  Oi) 

Greenland  E.  65°  (  Grontland)  - 

Jniio  4,  5 

11.,  Pr. 

04,  99 

Greenland  £.  QH"  (Frubiabex'tt 

June  0 

H. 

94 

Cape  Faresvell  (Desolation) 

June  15 

H.,  Pr.,  Purch. 

95,99,140 

Greenland  S.W.  lUl^  42'  (Deeoift- 

Jane  HQ 

U. 

96 

Besolution  Island 

June  24 

H.,  Pr. 

95,  100 

Ungava  Bay.       dU**  16'  - 

July  5 

H. 

9& 

Mutiny  ..... 

JulyG,7(7) 

Pr. 

101 

Akputok  (Desire  l*rovokelh) 

Julv  H 

H.,  Pr. 

05,  102 

Saddle  Back  Islaud8(  God's  Meroj) 

July  11 

H.,  Pr. 

96.  103 

Jackman'ti  Sound  ... 

Pr. 
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Jf  Ai/lo* 

Ungiivft  B.  S.W.  58"  50' 

Jtilv  in 

IT. 

06 

LoDg  Island  (Hold  with  Hope  )  - 

Julj  19 

H. 

90 

Soathern  shore   of  Hudson's 

Strait,  from  IIojio  Advanco  Uay 

to  Deception  Bay  (Magna  Bri> 

00, D7, 

tannia.  Prince  Henry's  Cape, 

King  James  Cape )  ... 

Julv  20-31 

H.,  Pr. 

104,  105 

Northern  shore,  N.  of  Charles  Is. 

Ancf.  1 

H.,  Pr. 

07,105,10(5 

Saltshnry  I^tland  ... 

Aug.  2 

H.,  Pr. 

07,  lU(i 

Cape  WoLstenholme,  Cape  Diggs 

Aug.  3 

H.,  Pr. 

07, 106 

Vovatre  down  tho  ooai  ooaat  of 

Pr. 

10&  LIO 

Hudson'H  Bay  -      •      •  _ 

Oct.  "1 

Jnet's  trial  - 

Sept.  10 

Wydhonse 

1.16.138 

Winteiiog  io  James  - 

Nov..%16lO. 

Pr.,lie8S.0err. 

110.116. 

Jue.18.1011 

184-7,11)2 

Antiscorbntie  tncdieiiia  • 

Dec.  lOlo 

Pr.,  Purch. 

114,  \a 

Visit  of  a  savage  ... 

(?) 

Pr.,Pttrch^H.Ur. 

1  U,  142, 

187,  19;? 

Green's  antecedents  ... 

Pr. 

Departure  from  winter  quarters  . 

Jiio.lsjfUl 

Pr. 

110  1 

Conspiracy — Hudson's  exposure 

Jue.21,l6Il 

Pr.,Pttrch.,H.Ge. 

14'.\  1H4, 

103 

Voyage  back  to  Diggs'  Island 

June  21. 

Pr.,  Purch. 

123-126, 

July  25 

142 

Fight    with    Esquimaux  near 

JtUjrd9 

Pr.,  Pttreh. 

127  131, 

Diggs'  Inland  .... 

143 

Voyaga  home  .... 

July  .30- 

Pr.,  Fnreb. 

131-135, 

Sopt.  0 

144 

Bctura     .      .      -      -  - 

Sept.(},J011 

Porch.,  H.  Ger. 

144, 188, 

193 

Tmpriitonmpnt  of  conspirntnrt? 

H.  Ger. 

188, 103 

Button  sent  out  in  search  of 

H.  Ger. 

158, 180, 

103 

It  will  not  be  necessaty  to  add  any  long  comments 

to  this  table.  On  reference  to  the  documents,  it  u  ill  be 
seen  that  the  geograpliical  informatioa  is  to  be  found 
almost  exclusively  in  Hudson's  own  journal,  and  in 
his  chart,  whilst  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  voyage 
form  the  main  portion  of  Pricket's  account.  The 
few  pages  which  may  be  gathered  from  other  sources 
contain  stray  facts,  the  insertion  of  which  our  table 
will  facilitate.  It  will  not  be  easy,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  the  maps  in  the  present  volume^  to 
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follow  Iludson  through  the  Strait.  Few  readers  take 
sumcient  interest  in  such  matters  to  attempt  this 
labour.  To  those  who  wish  to  undertake  it,  we  re- 
conimcnd  the  Admiralty  (1mrt  of  the  Arctic  regions 
(1856)  as  a  very  useful  guido. 

The  remaining  part  of  Hudson's  Toyage,  the  ex- 
ploration of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  wintering  in  James 
Bay,  the  conspiracy  of  the  crew,  the  exposure  of 
Hudson  in  an  open  shallop,  are  strikingly  told  by 
Pricket  But  his  account,  though  very  remarkable 
as  a  narrative,  is  most  unsatisfactory  as  a  geogra- 
phical record,  and  leaves  almost  every  question  of 
this  kind  without  a  conclusive  answer.  We  cannot 
even  fix  the  spot  where  Iludson  wiutLied  and  where 
he  died.  The  wintering  place  which  seems  to 
us  the  most  likely  is  indicated  in  the  map  of  his 
voyages  which  accompanies  this  volume  The  place 
where  he  was  exposed  cannot  have  been  at  a  great 
distance  from  his  winter  quarters,  considering  the 
short  time  which  elapsed  between  his  departure  and 
that  tragical  event.  But  in  this  respect  our  uncer- 
tainty is  still  greater. 

The  conspirators  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  their 
guilty  deed,  that  Hudson  liud  withheld  sonic  of  the 
victuals,  storing  them  up  in  his  own  cabin ;  and  they 
have  tried  to  throw  in  this  manner  a  blemish  on  his 
character.  But  even  if  the  charge  be  a  true  one, 
Hudson's  motives  were  certainly  honourable;  with 
such  men  as  he  had  under  his  orders  it  was  dangerous 
to  deal  openly.  Their  crime  had  no  other  cause  than 
the  fear  that  he  would  continue  his  search  and  expose 
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them  to  new  privations;  and  it  seems  that  in  pro- 
viding for  this  emergency,  he  had  even  increased  his 
dangers.  Another  calumny  has  already  been  dis- 
proved ;  and  Hudson's  character  stands  free  from  all 
blemish. 

Partly  to  search  for  Hudson,  partly  to  improve  his 

discoveries,  an  expediLiuii  was  sent  out  the  following 
year,  under  Sir  Thomas  Button.  Allusion  is  made 
to  it  by  Hessel  Gerritz ;  and  we  have  besides  added, 
at  the  end  of  the  appendix,  the  contents  of  a  charter 
granted  to  the  company  by  whom  Button  was  sent 
out.  Those  who  risked  their  capital  on  that  enter- 
prise, firmly  believed  that  Hudson  had  found  an 
opening  for  a  commercial  route  to  China  and  Japan. 
Such  was  also  the  belief  of  Hessel  Gerritz,  of 
Purchas,  and  of  all  those  who  first  began  to  spread 
Hudson's  fame.  This  belief  lias  now  vanished,  and 
we  know  that  all  the  attempts  of  Henry  Hudson,  in 
the  north,  in  the  north-east,  and  in  the  north-west, 
have  proved  complete  failures. 

Yet,  Henry  Hudson's  name  is  not  forgotten.  It 
is  borne  by  his  Strait  and  by  the  Bay  in  which  he 
wintered  and  died.  It  is  inscribed  on  the  vast  ter- 
ritory between  the  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
atifecticmately  remembered  by  the  millions  of  human 
beings  now  living  on  those  banks,  which  he  found 
scantily  inhabited  by  savage  races.  Nor  have  his 
labours  been  fruitless :  he  has  given  to  his  own 
country  the  fisheries  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  fur  trade 
of  the  lludsou's  Bay  ton  itories.  The  Dutch  owed  to 
him  their  North- American  colony,  which  has  after- 
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wards  fallen  into  English  hands ;  and  is  now  peopled 
and  ruled  over  by  the  united  descendants  of  both 
nations.  Thus,  in  spite  of  his  failures,  Hudson  has 
erected  liimself  a  far  prouder  monument  than  he 
would  have  dared  to  hope  for.  These  successes  may 
well  be  held  out  as  an  encouragement  to  those,  who, 
like  him,  labour  earnestly  and  steadfastly  in  some 
great  cause  that  may  seem  hopeless.  Such  labour  is 
never  cast  away,  if  only  they,  like  Henry  Hudson, 
prescribe  to  themselves  the  rule :  To  achieve  what 

THEY  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN,  OR  ELSE,  tO  USC  his  OWn 
words,  TO  61V £  EEA80N  WH£a£FO&£  IT  WJX«L  NOT  BE. 

In  laying  the  present  volanu'  })efore  the  ii^ombers 
of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  the  editor  owes  them  more 
than  one  explanation.  The  book  has,  long  ago,  been 
announced  as  nearly  ready.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the 
manuscript  department  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
then  named  as  the  editor,  whom  the  writer  of  the 
present  pages  was  merely  to  assist  by  furnishing  part 
of  the  introduction.  This  arrangement  was  after- 
wards rendered  impossible,  by  the  present  editor's 
leaving  London,  and  retiring  to  the  country.  The 
present  cditoi-  had  not  at  tirst  the  courage  to  ask  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  give  up  his  rights.  When  he  at  last 
did  so,  the  request  was  most  kindly  and  courteously 
granted.  But  a  delay  of  more  than  a  year  had 
before  taken  place.  It  would  be  useless  to  enume- 
rate the  other  causes  of  delay,  except  the  principal 
one ;  namely  the  difficulty  the  editor  felt  in  writing 
English.     This  difficulty  could  never  have  been 
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surmounted  without  the  extreme  kindness  of  the 
editor's  friend,  Mr.  R,  H.  Major,  who  has  examined 
every  line  of  the  present  book  before  it  was  sent  to 
the  press.  From  this  kindness,  the  editor  has  derived 
more  than  passing  benefits.  The  corrections  became 
fewer  as  the  work  -proceeded,  and  have  in  its  latter 
half  been  limited  to  a  few  minutise  here  and  there. 
Mr.  Major  has  also  taken  upon  himself  the  tedious 
and  ungratefal  task  of  correcting  the  extracts  from 
Purchas.  During  the  journey  which  the  editor 
undertook  to  inspect  the  Cabot  map  in  Paris,  he 
received  the  kind  attentions  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Jomard,  and  of  the  equally  distinguished  scholar 
to  whom  tlic  present  volume  is  dedicated.  Mr. 
Bouillet,  the  author  of  two  justly  esteemed  manuals, 
has  also  been  kind  enough  to  assist  the  editor  in 
tracing  the  Anskoeld  Myth  back  to  its  origin.  In 
Holland  the  editor  has  been  less  fortunate ;  yet  he 
has  there  received  some  kind  assistance  from  Mr. 
Frederic  Muller  in  Amsterdam,  and  from  Mr.  Spanier, 
the  lithographer,  at  the  Hague,  to  whom  the  excel- 
lent copies  from  the  two  old  Dutch  charts  are  due. 
He  has  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Campbell,  the  deputy 
librarian  at  the  Hague,  for  an  act  of  very  great 
kindness,  alluded  to  on  p.  zxxv  of  the  present  volume. 
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A.,  6. 

The  qaestions  to  which  these  two  notes  refer  have  been  made  the 
subjectA  of  special  inrestigatioii,  by  the  writer  of  the  preaent  pages, 
whilst  the  book  was  going  through  the  press,  and  by  a  new  and 
more  acctuate  examination  of  the  original  doenments  he  has  been 
Induced  to  modify  very  considerably  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
text  The  following  are  the  principal  new  views  he  has  arrived  at : 

1.  That  Sebastian  Cabot  was  born  in  Venice,  not  in  Bristol ; 
that  he  arrived  in  England  with  his  father  when  a  ehild^  and  lived 
here  till  he  went  out  on  his  voyages. 

2.  Tliat  the  voyages  of  the  Scaiidiiun  iaus  exercised  no  percepti- 
ble influence  upon  Jolin  and  Sebastiaii  M  opinions. 

3.  That  John  Cabot  died  most  probably  shortly  after  his  son*8 
second  departure. 

4.  That  the  discovery  of  Hudson's  Strait  in  1496  must  be  con- 
cluded ijrom  Oalvano's  account,  not  from  the  spurious  one  of 
WiUes. 

The  editor  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  a  memoir  on  the 
north-westem  voyages  of  the  Cabots,  In  which  these  matters  will 
be  more  clearly  explained  than  could  he  done  in  the  short  space 
here  afforded. 

The  notes  on  Gabotfs  map  will  be  found  in  the  bibliographical 

list,  under  Cabot. 

The  following  arc  the  sources  which  the  editor  has  consulted  : 
I.  As  regards  the  Scandinavians,  his  notes  are  taken  from  Rafn's 

celebrated  work,  where  it  is  stated  in  various  places  that  the  re- 
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mainin^  Icelandic  documents  respecting  the  north-western  voyages 
of  the  Scandinavians  arc  extremely  numerous,  and  belong  to  almost 
every  age,  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyages  themselves  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century;  so  that  it  is  evident  how  very  familiar  the 
Icelanders  must  have  been  with  these  matters  in  Cabot's  and 
Colambos*  time.  This  seems  to  us  even  more  clearly  proved  by 
the  geographical  manuals  of  the  Icelanders  than  by  the  remain- 
ing fhigments  of  their  ancient  records.  These  geographical  fys* 
terns  prove  that  the  discovery  of  America,  soch  as  it  presented 
itself  to  their  minds,  formed  part  and  parcel  of  their  general  ideas, 
from  which  it  can  therefore  not  have  been  easily,  effaced.  The 
interesting  extract  which  we  give  (at  the  end  of  the  Appendix)  is 
taken  from  the  GriplOf  one  of  those  geographical  manuals  which 
would  seem,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Rafn  right,  to  belong  on  exter- 
nal evidence  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  cunnot  perceive  the  weight  of  the  reasons 
adduced  by  nortliern  scholars  for  the  fact,  that  on  intrinsic  evi- 
dence the  Grtpla  must  be  much  anterior  to  Columbus'  and  Cabot's 
voyages. 

II.  John  Cabufs  arrival  in  England. — Sebastum^t  birth.  Mis- 
cellanies of  the  Philobiblon  Society,  li.  The  paper  on  Cabot 
quoted  in  our  Bibliographical  list,  p.  262.  Peter  Martyr,  p.  232. 
Eden's  Peter  Martyr,  p.  255. 

III.  In/ltumee  of  the  ScontUnaviana,  This  idea  was  principally 
based  on  Gomara,  ch.  xxxix  (p.  31),  which  we  have  since  learnt 
to  consider  as  a  compilation  made  up  from  Peter  Martyr,  and  from 
some  fictions  introduced  by  Oomara. 

IT.  First  Voyage.  Charter  granted  by  Henry  VII,  Hakluyt,  iii,  4. 
ExUact  from  Henry  VII  Book  of  Privy  Purse,  liidJle,  Cabot,  p. 
80,  note;  Miscellanies  of  Philobiblon  Society,  as  reprinted  in 
the  text.  Ramusio,  Viagj^i,  v.  i,  p.  41  t,  115.  (In  the  treatise  on 
Spices,  edition  quoted  in  our  Bibl.  List).  The  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Bristol,  p.  172.  Cabot's  Map;  Chytraeus,  p.  773  ;  Uak- 
luyt,  iii,  5. 

T.  Events  between  First  and  Second  Voyage,  Book  of  Privy 
Purse,  Cabot,  p.  86.   Hamusio,  loco  citato, 

Ti.  J^rwileff$  granted  to  John  Oabotp  Biddle,  Cabot,  p.  76; 
Hakluyt,  iii,  5.  f  f 
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Yii.  Swond  Voyage.  Fabian's  Chromcley  a  notice  ocenrring  in 
three  different  shapes :   a.  Hakluyt,  Divers  Voyages,  Appendix 

specially  devoted  to  Sebastian  Cabot;  b.  Stow,  Annals,  p.  481, 
edition  quoted  in  Bibliographical  list ;  the  same  before  in  Hol- 
linshed  Chronicle,  edited  by  John  Hooker,  1587:  date  1498; 
c.  Hakluyt,  Collections,  iii,  p.  9.  Peter  Martyr,  p.  232 ;  Oalrano, 
p.  82;  Gomara,  ch.  xxxix  (p.  31);  Willes  (Hakluyt,  iii,  p.  25.) 

Till.  I%ird  Voyag9,  Eden,  Treatise  of  New  India,  1563,  Dedi- 
cation; Bamoflio,  Viaggi,  iii^  Introduction;  Thome's  Letter  to 
Henry  VIII,  loco  cUaio, 

C. 

For  the  two  Portuguese  expeditions,  see  chapters  i  to  iv  in  the 
second  book  of  Mr.  Biddie's  Cabot  (pp.  225-248)  and  the  docu- 
ments quoted  there ;  and  also,  Discorso  d'un  Qran  Capitano 
Francese,  Ramusio,  iii,  423  b. 

See  Discorso  d'nn  Gran  Capitano  Francese,  Ramusio,  iv,  423 
and  Vincent  Le  Blanc,  Voyages  (raris,  1648)  iii®  partie,  p.  66. 
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them ;  tlie  compass  had  no  variation.  We  had  sizty^foure 
fathomes  at  our  sounding,  blacke,  ozie,  sandie,  with  some 

yellow  shcls.  Our  sliip  made  more  way  than  wc  did  sup- 
pose. On  Salurdai/,  the  thirtulh  of  May,  by  our  obscrva- 
tionTfli  de-  ^^^^  were  in  61  degrees  11  minutes.  This  day  I  found 
the  needle  to  incline  79  degrees  nnder  the  horizon.  For 
0^pf^;*foure  dayes  space  we  made  Tery,  little  way  by  contrary 
winds. 

On  TJiursday,  the  fourth  o  f  June,  we  were,  by  our  obser- 
vation, still  in  fil  degrees  and  14  minutes,  eight  and  twentie 
or  tliirtie  leagues  itova  the  norther  part  of  Shotland  :  the 
land  bearing  by  our  accompt  east  and  by  north  off  us.  I 
found  yaiiation  in  five  degrees  westerly. 

The  seventh  of  June,  wee  were  in  63  degrees  ft5  minutes. 
The  eighth,  all  the  forenoone  we  had  a  fresh  gale  sontherly ; 
we  steered  away  north  and  by  west:  and  by  observuLioa 
C5  dcgTOM        were  in  G5  degrees  27  minutes. 

fit  miuutMk  ^ 

The  eleventh,  wee  saw  size  or  seven  whales  neere  our 
8om1!oMSL  shippe:  we  were  in  sixtie^seven  degrees,  thirtie  minutes. 
About  five  of  the  clocke,  the  winde  came  up  at  north-east 
and  by  east ;  we  steered  away  north  north-west  with  a  fresh 

gale  all  the  night  at  east.  The  twelfth,  the  winde  was  at 
oast  north-east,  a  stiffc  gale  ;  wee  steered  away  as  afore,  and 
accounted  wee  had  runne  by  this  day  noone  thirtie  leagues. 
In  the  after-noone  we  steered  away  north  and  by  west 
fifteene  leagues ;  all  the  night  proved  a  great  fogge  with 
much  wind. 

The  thirteenth,  betweene  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  we 
saw  some  land'  on  bead  of  us,  and  some  ice ;  and  it  being 

■  Hudson  arrives  at  the  coast  of  Qreenltnd,  along  which  he  sails  until 
the  S8nd  of  Jane.  So  much  we  learn  from  his  renuurks.  But  it  ia  im- 
possible to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  situation  of  the  phtccs  indicated, 
or  even  to  identify  tho^c  named,  such  as  Young's  Cape,  the  Mount 
of  Qod's  Mcrcj,  and  Uold  with  Hope.  Ilis  own  statements  are  vague, 
and  the  broad  ice-fields,  by  which  the  coast  has  been  en  circled  since  his 
time,  have  prevented  modem  investigators  Irom  furni&hing  us  with 
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a  thicke  fogge  wc  sterred  away  northerly,  and  having  much 
wind,  wee  stood  away  south  and  by  cast  six  or  eight  leagues. 
Our  sayle  and  shroudes  did  freeze.  At  eight  in  the  morn* 
ing  it  deered  up»  the  wind  being  at  north-eaat  and  by  east, 
with  much  wind  wee  were  hardly  able  to  maintayne  a  sayle. 
This  was  a  very  high  land,  most  part  covered  with  snow. 
The  neather  jiart  ^sas  uncovered.  At  the  top  it  looked 
reddish,  and  underneath  a  blackibh  clay,  with  much  ice 
lying  about  it.  The  part  which  wc  saw  when  wee  cast 
about,  trended  east  and  west ;  and  the  norther  part  which 
we  saw,  trended  north-east  and  by  north  and  north-east; 
and  the  length  which  wee  saw  was  nine  leagues :  wee  saw 
much  fowle.  Also  wee  saw  a  whale  close  by  the  shoare. 
Wee  called  the  head-land  which  we  saw  Youngs  Cape  ;  and  J^*" 
neere  it  standeth  a  very  high  mount,  like  a  round  castle, 
which  wee  called  the  Mount  of  Gods  Mercie.  All  the  after- TiwMoaiii 
noone  and  all  the  evening  it  rained.  At  eight  in  the  even-  uwd*. 
ing  we  east  about,  and  steered  all  night  north  and  by  west, 
and  sometimes  north  north-west. 

The  fourteenth  J  being  lieerc  llie  land,  we  had  snow.  At  saow. 
foure  in  the  morning,  the  wind  vering  northerly,  wc  cast 
about  and  stood  south-east  and  by  south.  This  day  wee  had 
much  wind  and  raine:  we  shorted  sayle,  being  neere  the 
land.  The fifUmUh,  in  -the  morning,  it  blowed  so  much  wind 
at  north-east,  that  wee  were  not  able  to  mainta3me  any  sayle ; 
wee  then  strooke  a  hull,  and  let  our  ship  drive,  wayting  for 
a  fitter  wind :  this  night  was  very  much  raine.  The  sixteenth 
was  much  wind  at  north-east.  The  seventemiJi,  we  set  sayle 
at  noone,  we  steered  away  east  and  by  south,  and  east  south* 

any  correct  outline.  The  contemporary  maps  give  but  little  assistance; 
the  udeDt  chart  of  the  Zeui  having  bsen  used  m  tiie  basis  for  the  de- 
lineatioB  of  OieNiknd,  and  that  chart,  although  superior  to  the  gene- 
ndity  of  its  time,  is  nevertheleas  very  imperfect.  When,  as  in  the 
acoouBt  before  us,  we  find  vazious  additional  places  tnctnpor&ted  into 
it,  we  can,  of  course,  place  but  anall  reliance  upon  the  real  aceunu^  of 
such  materiaU.  [£d.] 
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east.  The  eighteenth,  in  the  afternoone,  a  fine  gale  south- 
east, which  toward  the  evening  increased,  and  we  steered 
north-east  three  watches,  twelve  leagues.  The  nineteenth, 
we  steered  away  north  north-east  sixteene  leagues.  At  noone 
wee  had  raine  with  fogge.  From  twelve  to  foore  we  steered 
north  north-east  eight  leagues,  and  did  account  ourselves  in 
seven  tie  degrees  neerest  hand,  purposing  to  see  whether  the 
land  which  wc  made  the  thirteenth  day  were  an  iland  or 
part  of  Gronehind.'  But  then  the  fogge  increased  verv 
thicke,  with  much  wind  at  south,  which  made  us  alter  oui 
course  and  to  shorten  our  sayle,  and  we  steered  away  north- 
east. Being  then,  as  we  supposed,  in  the  meridian  of  the 
same  land,  having  no  observation  since  the  eleventh  day, 
and  lying  a  hull  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  day, 
wee  perceived  a  current  setting  to  the  south-west.  This 
day  wee  saw  three  whales  neere  our  ship,  and  having  steered 
away  north-east  ahnost  one  watch,  five  leagues,  the  sea  was 
growne  every  way :  we  supposed  wee  were  thwart  of  the 
north-east  part  of  that  land  which  we  made  the  thirteenth 
day,  and  the  current  setting  to  wind-ward.  The  reason  that 
niooved  lis  to  tliinke  so,  was,  that  after  we  had  sayled  five  or 
sixc  leagues  in  this  sea,  tlic  wind  neither  increasing  nor 
dulling,  wee  had  a  pleasant  and  smooth  sea.  All  this  night 
was  foggie  with  a  good  gale  of  wind ;  we  steered  away  north- 
east untill  the  next  day  at  noone,  and  sayled  in  that  course 
twentie  leagues. 

The  twentieth^  all  the  morning  was  a  thicke  fogge,  with 
the  winde  at  south ;  wee  steered  north-east  till  noone.  Then 

^  In  the  charts  of  this  ^ta,  Greenland,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  note, 
was  laid  down  from  the  map  of  the  Zeoi,  where  it  is  called  Engrondand^ 

and  from  it  the  Gronehmd  of  Hudson  is  derivol.  We  mvst  not  oon* 
found  this  with  whnt  he  calls  (/reenfand,  by  which  he  means  the 
GreenUnid  of  Barcntz,  that  is  to  say,  SpitJ.ergen.  In  short,  it  is  worth 
rememl'criti;!,  tlint  wherever  Hudson  rnentioiis  Gronehnd,  he  intends 
O r€tiU<iiid,  and  when  he  speaks  of  (Jreadand  we  mu3l  understand  Kypiu- 
Ufiicii.  [Kd.J 
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we  chanij^cd  our  course,  and  steered  away  north  noilli-east, 

hoping  for  an  open  sea  in  our  course  to  fall  with  the  bodie 

of  Newland.*    This  day,  at  two  in  the  afternoone,  it  cleered 

np,  and  wee  saw  the  sunne,  which  wee  had  not  seene  since 

the  second  of  this  moneth.   Having  steered  north  north-  Mote. 

east  two  watches  and  a  halfe,  fiftecne  or  sixteene  leagues, 

wee  saw  land  on  our  larboord,  about  four  leacues  off  us,  ^MiAon 

trending,  as  wee  could  ghess,  north-east  and  south-west. 

Wee  steered  away  east  north-east,  the  wind  at  south  a  good 

gale,  but  reasonable  cleere :  wee  saw  many  birds  with  blacke  JJwg^ 

backes  and  white  beUies,  in  forme  much  like  a  dncke,  we 

saw  also  many  pieces  of  ice  driving  at  the  sea.   We  loofed  -^'l' 

for  one  and  went  roomer  for  another.    And  this  morning,  Jj*ke°pti^ 

about  foure,  a  thickc  fogj^e  we  saw  ahead  of  ns.  rooowr,'"** 

The  one  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  we  steered  north- 
east and  east  north-east  two  watdies,  five  or  sixe  leagues. 
Then  it  grew  thicke  fogge.  And  we  cast  about,  and  steered 
north-east  and  east  north-east  two  watches,  size  leagues, 
finding  wee  were  embayed.  The  wind  came  at  east  south- 
east a  little  gale  :  we  tacked  about  and  lay  south.  All  this 
night  was  a  thicke  fog  with  little  winde,  east  we  lay  with  the 
stemme. 

The  two  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  it  cleered  up, 
being  calme  about  two  or  three  of  the  clocke :  after,  we  had 
a  prettie  gale,  and  we  steered  away  east  and  by  north  three 

leagues.  Our  observation  was  in  72  degrees  38  minutes ; 
and  changing  our  course  wee  steered  north-east,  the  wind  at 

*  NUidand  is  the  name  given  to  Spitzber^cn  by  several  of  the  Patch 
geographers,  this  the  Engiisii  aitcrwarda  couverted  into  King  Jam€4  kU 
IFewland,  The  most  general  name  for  the  country  \?a8,  however,  Green- 
land, origsnatiog  from  a  mistsken  notion  respeeting  the  northem  teiri- 
toiy  disooTcied  by  the  aneient  ScsndinaTiant.  The  first  who  fell  into 
this  mistake  was  Barenta.  The  name  of  Spitsbergen  was  inrmted  by 
fleisel  Gerard,  in  1613,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  Barentz.  Gerard, 
however,  refers  the  name  to  the  year  1596.  See  JDr.  Beke*8  Infcroduo- 
lion  to  De  Veetf  p.  Izxxvil  [£d.] 
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south-east,  a  prcttie  gale.  'J'his  morninj^,  when  it  cleered 
up,  we  saw  the  land,  trending  neere  liaud  east  north-cast 
and  west  south-west,  esteeming  ourselves  from  it  twelve 
leagues.  It  was  a  mayne  high-land,  nothing  at  all  coyered 
with  snow ;  and  the  north  part  of  that  mayne  high-land  was 
very  high  mountaynes,  but  we  cotdd  see  no  snow  on  them. 
We  accounted,  by  our  observation,  the  part  of  the  mayne 
land  lay  neerest  hand  in  73  degrees.  The  many  fogs  and 
calmcs,  with  contrary  winds  and  much  ice  neere  the  shoare, 
held  us  £rom  farther  discovery  of  it.  It  may  bee  objected 
against  us  as  a  fault,  fot  haling  so  westerly  a  course.  The 
chiefe  cause  that  moved  us  thereunto,  was  our  desire  to  see 
that  part  of  Groneland,  which  (for  ought  that  we  know)  was 
to  any  Christian  unknownc  ;  and  wee  thoiii^lit  it  might  as 
well  have  beene  open  sea  as  land,  and  by  that  meanes  our 
passage  should  have  beene  the  larger  to  the  Pole ;  and  the 
hope  of  having  a  westerly  wind,  which  would  be  to  us  a 
landerly  wind  if  wee  found  land.  And  considering  wee 
found  land  contrarie  to  that  which  our  cards  make  mention 
of,  we  accounted  our  labour  so  much  the  more  worth.  And, 
for  ought  that  wcc  could  see,  it  is  like  to  bee  a  good  land, 
and  worth  the  seeing. 

On  the  one  and  twentieth  day,  in  the  morning,  while  we 
steered  our  course  north  north-east,  we  thought  we  had 
embayed  ourselves,  finding  land  on  our  larboord  and  ice 
upon  it,  and  many  great  pieces  of  drift  ice :  we  steered  away 
north-east,  with  dili-c  nt  looking  out  every  clccrc  for  land, 
having  a  desire  to  know  whether  it  would  leave  us  to  the 
east,  both  to  know  the  bredth  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  shape 
a  more  northerly  course.  And  considering  wee  knew  no 
name  given  to  this  land,  wee  thought  good  to  name  it  Hold- 
with-Hope,  lying  in  7S  degrees  of  latitude. 

The  sunne  was  on  the  meridian  on  the  south  part  of  the 
conipasse,  neerest  hand.  Heere  it  is  to  bee  noted,  that  when 
we  made  the  Mount  of  Gods  Mercie  and  Youngs  Cape,  the 
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land  was  covered  with  auow  for  the  most  part,  and  extrcame 
cold,  when  wee  approached  neere  it :  but  this  land  was 
very  temperate  to  our  feeling.  And  this  likewise  is  to  be 
noted,  that  being  two  dajes  without  observation,  notwith- 
standing our  lying  a  hnll  by  reason  of  much  contrary  wind, 
yet  our  observation  and  dead-reckoning  were  within  eight 
leagues  together,  our  shippe  being  before  us  eight  leagues. 
This  ruL^lit,  iintill  next  morning,  proovcd  little  >s'iiulo. 

The  three  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  we  had  an  hard 
gale  on  head  of  us,  with  much  rayne  that  fell  in  very  great 
drops,  much  like  our  thunder-showers  in  England;  wee 
tacked  about  and  stood  east  northerly  with  a  short  sayle ; 
to  our  feeling  it  was  not  so  cold  as  before  we  had  it.  It  was 
calme  from  noone  to  three  of  the  clocke  with  fogge.  After 
the  winde  came  up  at  east  and  east  south-east,  we  steered 
away  north-east  with  the  fogge  and  rayne.  About  seven  or 
eight  of  the  clocke,  the  wind  increased  with  extreame  f<^ge« 
wee  steered  away  with  short  sayle  east  north-east  and  some- 
times east  and  by  north.  About  twelve  at  midnight  the 
wind  came  up  at  south-west;  we  steered  away  north,  being 
reasonable  clcere  weather. 

The  four  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  about  two  of  the 
clocke,  the  masters  mate  thought  he  saw  land  on  the  lar- 
boord,  trending  north  north-west  westerly,  and  the  longer 
we  ranne  north  the  more  it  fell  away  to  the  west,  and  did 
thinke  it  to  bee  a  mayne  high  land.  This  day,  the  wind 
being  westerly,  we  steered  away  north,  and  by  observation 
we  were  in  73  degrees  nearest  hand.  At  noone  we  changed 
our  course,  and  steered  away  north  and  by  east ;  and  at  our 
last  observation,  and  also  at  this,  we  found  the  meridian  all 
leeward  on  the  south  and  by  west^  westerly  part  of  the  com- 
passe,  when  we  had  sayled  two  watches,  eight  leagues. 

The  Jive  and  twentieth,  the  wind  scanted  and  came 
up  at  north  north-west ;  we  lay  north-east  two  watches,  8 
leagues.    After  the  wind  became  variable  betweene  the 
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north-east  and  the  nortli,  wc  steered  away  cast  and  by  north 
and  sometimes  cast ;  wc  had  thicke  fogge.  About  noone 
three  granpasses  played  about  our  shippe.  This  aftcr-nooue 
the  wind  vcred  to  the  cnst  and  south-east :  we  haled  away 
north  and  by  east.  This  night  was  close  weather,  but  small 
fogge  (we  use  the  word  night  for  distinction  of  time,  but 
long  before  this  the  sunne  was  alway  above  the  horizon,  but 
as  yet  wc  could  never  see  liini  upon  the  meridian  north.) 

TSJegTces.  This  night,  being  by  our  aecompt  in  the  latitude  of  75  de- 
grees, wc  saw  small  ilockes  of  birds,  with  blacke  backes  and 
white  bellies,  and  long  speare  tayles.    We  supposed  that 

ImiSt  was  not  farre  off;  but  we  could  not  discrie  any, with  all 
the  diligence  which  we  could  use,  being  so  dose  weather 
that  many  times  we  could  not  see  sixe  or  seven  leagues  off. 

The  stxe  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  was  close  wea- 
ther ;  we  had  our  wind  and  held  our  course  as  afore.  This 

asndDttUM.  observation  was  76  degrees  38  minutes;  and  we 

had  birds  of  the  same  sort  as  afore,  and  divers  other  of  that 
colour,  having  red  heads,  that  we  saw  when  we  first  made 
the  Mount  of  Gods  Mercy  in  Greenland,  but  not  so  many. 
After  we  steered  away  north  and  by  east,  two  watches,  ten 
leagues,  with  purpose  to  fall  with  the  souther  part  of 
Newland,  accounting  ourselves  10  or  12  leagues  from  the 
land.  Then  wee  stood  away  north-east,  one  watch,  five 
leagues. 

The  seven  and  twentieth^  about  one  or  two  of  the  docke 

orTeitiina  i^iorning,  we  luade  Newland,  being  cleere  weather  on 

disoovsrad.  .  y^^^        XdXid  was  covered  with  fogge,  the  ice  lying 

very  thick  all  along  the  shore  fox  15  or  16  leagues,  which 
we  saw.  Having  faire  wind  wee  coasted  it  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing smooth  sea,  and  had  no  ground  at  an  hundred  fathoms 
foure  leagues  from  the  shoare.  Thu  day,  at  noone,  wee 
rsdvgneai  accounted  we  were  in  78  degrees,  and  we  stood  along  the 
shoare.  This  day  was  so  foggie,  that  we  were  hardly  able 
to  see  the  land  many  times,  but  by  our  account  wc  were 
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nearc  Vojrel  Uooke.^    About  cii'ht  of  the  clockc  this  ocvcn-  vogei 
^  ^  Hooka. 

ing,  we  purposed  to  shape  our  course  from  thence  north- 
west. Heere  is  to  bee  noted,  that  although  we  ranne  along 
neere  the  shoare,  we  found  no  great  cold ;  which  made  us 
thmke  that  if  we  had  beene  on  shoore  the  place  is  temper-  T«nip«rtte 
ate.  Holding  this  north-west  course,  about  ten  of  the  clocke 
at  night,  we  saw  great  store  of  ice  on  head  off  tis,  bearing 
wester  off'  us ;  which  wee  could  not  goe  cleere  off  with  the 
foresayd  course.  Then  we  tact  about^  and  stood  away  be* 
tweene  the  south  and  the  south-east,  as  much  desirous  to 
kave  this  land  as  we  were  to  see  it. 

The  eipht  and  tweniieth  was  a  hard  gale  of  wind  all  the 
fore-noone,  betweene  the  sou^  and  the  south-west.  We 
shaped  our  course  '  ,  we  did  it  to  bee 

farther  from  the  ice  and  land.  It  pleased  God  that  about 
twelve  of  the  clocke  this  night  it  cleered  up,  and  we  found 
that  we  were  betweene  the  land  and  the  ice  ;  Vogel  Hooke 
then  bearing  nearest  hand  east  off  us.  Then  we  tacked 
about  and  stood  in  fi>r  the  shoare,  having  sea-roome  be- 
tween the  ice  and  the  land.  The  nine  tmd  twmtiM,  at 
foure  in  the  morning  the  wind  at  noi  th-ca^t,  a  pictie  gale, 
we  thought  best  to  shorten  our  way  ;  so  we  tacked  about 
and  stood  north  north-west,  the  wind  a  little  increasing. 
About  twelve  at  noone,  we  saw  ice  ahead  off  us ;  we  cast 
about  again  and  stood  away  east  south-east  with  very  much 
wind,  so  that  we  shortned  our  sayles  for  the  space  of  two 

>  Yogsl  Hooks,  (Yogel-hoeck)-.^tf«(  Cape,  Asoordinf  to  Dr.  Beke 
(p.  Ixxsvii),  a  point  on  tho  wottoni  coast  of  Spitsbergen.  It  is  so 
laid  down  in  an  old  na]^  published  in  the  "Begin  en  Yoortgang 
von  de  Nederlandsehe  OosUndische  Compagnie,"  4to,  Amsterdam,  1646 ; 
in  Uie  first  part,  containing  the  Yojages  to  the  North,  1595  to  1597. 
This  a  copy  of  an  English  map  by  Daniel,  published  iu  Loudon,  1012, 
but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  find.  Dr.  Petermann  assigns  to 
Vogcl-hocck  quite  a  different  place  ;  but  the  scantiness  of  the  materials 
does  not  seem  to  ue  to  warraut  auy  decided  opinion.  [ivd.J 

'  Blank  in  the  original  edition.   [Ed. J 
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watclics.    Then  about  eight  this  ocveningwc  struckc  a  hull, 
and  it  proved  the  hardest  storme  that  we  had  in  this  voy- 
age. The  thirtieth,  in  the  morning,  was  storniic  ;  about  noone 
it  ceased;  at  seven  in  the  eeyening  it  proved  almost  calme. 
July.  The  fitBt  of  July,  all  the  fore-noone  the  wind  was  at  south- 

east ;  we  stood  north-east  for  the  shoare^  hoping  to  finde  an 
open  sea  betweene  the  shoare  and  the  ice.  About  noone 
wee  were  embayed  with  ice,  lying  betweene  the  laud  and  us. 

rs degrees  Bv  our  observation  we  were  in  78  dccrrccs  42  minutes, 
^ImiDtttea.     ^  i 

whereby  we  accounted  we  were  thwart  of  the  great  In- 
draught. And  to  free  ourselves  of  the  ice,  we  steered  be- 
tweene the  south-east  and  south,  and  to  the  westward,  as 
we  could  have  sea ;  and  about  six  this  eevening  it  pleased 
God  to  give  us  cleere  weather ;  and  we  found  we  were  shot 
The  iircat   farre  into  the  inlet,  beinsf  almost  a  bav,  and  environed  with 

Inlet.  ,  .  . 

very  high  mountaynes,  with  low  land  lying  betweene  them  ; 
wee  had  no  ground  in  this  bay  at  an  hundred  fathoms. 
Then^  being  sure  where  we  were,  we  steered  away  west,  the 
wind  at  south-east  and  calme,  and  found  all  our  ice  on  the 
norther  shoare  and  a  cleare  sea  to  the  southward. 

The  second,  it  pleased  God  to  give  us  the  wind  at  north- 
cast,  a  fairc  gale  with  cleere  weather,  the  ice  beins:  to  the 
northward  oH'  us,  and  the  weather  shoare,  and  an  open  sea 
to  the  southwards  under  our  lee.  We  held  on  our  course 
north-west  till  twelve  of  the  clocke ;  having  sayled  in  that 
course  10  leagues,  and  finding  the  ice  to  fall  from  us  to  the 

we  gave  thankes  to  God  who  raarvellouslj 
preserved  us  from  &o  many  dangers  amongst  so  huge  a  quan- 
titie  of  ice  and  fogge.    We  steered  away  north-west,  hoping 
TAdMne*  to  be  free  from  ice;  we  had  observation  78  deerees,  56 
minutes ;  we  fell  with  ice  againe,  and  trended  it  as  it  lay 
betweene  the  west  and  south  south-east  The  third,  we  had 
d(-^<>o<<  observation  78  deirrees,  SB  minutes.   This  day  wee  had  our 
shrouds  frozen  ;  it  was  searching  cold  ;  we  also  trended  the 
*  Blank  in  original  edition.  [Ed.] 
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ice,  not  knowing  whether  we  were  cleare  or  not^  the  wind 

being  at  north. 

The  fourth,  was  very  cold,  and  our  shroudes  and  sayles  JJ*,*„  j,.^ 
frozen ;  we  found  we  were  farre  in  the  inlet.  The  wind 
being  at  norths  we  beare  up  and  stood  south  south*  easts 
and  sonth  and  south-west  by  west  till  ten  this  night.  The 
Jtfl,  was  very  much  wind  at  north-easterly;  at  twelve  we 
strooke  a  hull^  having  brought  ourselves  neare  the  mouth  2ui!*£Si 
of  the  inlet. 

The  sixth,  in  the  mornings  the  wind  was  as  before^  and  the 
sea  growne.    This  morning  we  came  into  a  very  greene  sea; 
we  had  our  observation  77  degrees.  30  minutes.  This  after-  ri  je^r.^ « 
Boone  the  wand  and  sea  asswaged.    About  fonre  of  the 
clocke  we  set  sayle,  and  steered  north-west  and  by  west,  the 
wind  beiiig  ill  nortli  north-ea.st.    This  day  proved  the  clear- 
est day  we  had  long  before.    The  sccenfh,  at  foure  m  the 
morning,  was  very  cleare  weather,  and  the  fairest  morning 
that  we  saw  in  three  weekes  before ;  we  steered  as  aforcj 
being  by  our  account  in  78  degrees  nearest  hand,  and  out  of 
the  Sacke.   We  found  we  were  compassed  in  with  land  and  *^ 
ice,  and  were  againe  entred  into  a  blacke  sea,  which  by  proofe  ^^^'j^Jj 
we  found  to  be  an  open  passage.    Now,  liaving  the  wmd  at  ^ 
north  north-cast,  we  steered  away  south  and  by  east,  with 
purpose  to  fall  with  the  southermost  part  of  this  land,  which 
we  saw ;  hoping  by  this  mesne,  either  to  defray  the  charge 
of  the  Toyage,  or  else,  if  it  pleased  God  in  time  to  give  us  a 
faire  wind  to  the  north-east,  to  satisfie  expectation.  All  this 
day  and  night  altci  waid  proved  calme. 

The  eighty  all  the  forc-noonc  proved  calrac  and  very  tliicke 
fogge.  This  morning  we  saw  many  peeccs  of  drift-wood  JJ^^irift. 
drive  by  us ;  we  heaved  out  our  boate  to  stop  a  leake,  and 
mended  our  riggings.  This  day  wee  saw  many  scales,  and 
two  fishes  which  wc  j  iidged  to  bee  sea-horses  or  morses.  At  ^^"^ 
twelve  this  night  we  had  the  winde  at  east  and  by  south ; 
wee  stood  away  north-east. 
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The  ninih,  all  the  fore-noone  was  little  wind  at  south-east, 

with  thicke  f«ggc.  This  day  we  were  in  amongst  iUnds  of 
ice,  where  we  saw  rnauy  scales. 

The  tenth,  in  the  morning,  was  foggie  ;  afterward  it 
proved  cleere ;  we  found  we  were  compassed  with  ice  every 
way  about  ns ;  wee  tacked  abont,  and  stood  south  and  by 
west,  and  south  south-west,  one  watch,  five  leagues,  hoping 
to  get  more  sea-roome  and  to  stand  for  the  north-east;  we 
had  the  wind  at  north-west. 
Fromhoncfl     ^i^\^q  eleventh,  very  cleere  weather,  with  tlie  winde  at 

It  seemetli  ' 

of  Hen"     south-east-south ;  we  were  come  out  of  the  blue  sea  into  out 
ownsBotm.  grecnc  sea  againe,  where  we  saw  whales.    Now,  haying  a 
fresh  gale  of  wind  at  south  south-east,  it  behooved  mee  to 
change  my  course,  and  to  sayle  to  the  north-east,  by  the 
Bio*  tod    souther  end  of  Newland.  But  beini?  come  into  a  greene  sea, 

graaneMM.  n  o  ' 

praying  God  to  direct  mee,  I  steered  away  north  ten  leagues. 

After  that  we  saw  ice  on  our  larboord,  we  steered  away  east 
and  by  north  three  leagues,  and  left  the  ice  behind  us.  Then 
wee  steered  away  north  till  noone.  This  day  wee  had  the 
sunne  on  the  meridian  south  and  by  west,  westerly,  his 
greatest  height  was  87  degrees,  SO  minutes*  By  this  ob- 
r»d«gfeM  servation  we  were  in  79  degrees,  17  minutes  ;  we  had  a  fresh 

]7niimui>. 

gale  of  wind  and  a  smooth  sea,  by  meaues  whereof  our  ship 
had  out-runne  us.  At  ten  this  eevening  cleere  weather,  and 
then  we  had  the  company  of  our  troublesome  xinghbonrs, 
ice  with  fogge.  The  wind  was  at  south  souih-west,  Heere 
we  saw  plentie  of  aeales,  and  we  supposed  beares  had  beene 
heere,  by  their  footing  and  dung  upon  the  ice.    This  day, 

si.  kof      many  of  my  coinpauio  were  sicke  with  eating  of  beares  flesh 

uiuRii«d.  (lav  before  unsalted. 

The  twelfth,  for  the  most  part,  was  thicke  fogge;  wee 
steered  betweene  south  and  by  east,  and  south  south-east 
%\  leagues,  to  cleere  us  of  the  ice.  Then  we  had  the  wind 
at  south ;  wee  steered  till  noone  north-east  five  leagues.  This 
morning  we  had  our  shroudcs  frozen.    At  noone,  by  our 
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accompt,  we  were  in  80  degrees,  beinsr  little  wind  at  west •^•'irrdM. 
Routli-west,  almost  calaie  with  thicke  Ioul^c.  This  after- 
noone  we  steered  away  north  and  sometimes  north-east. 
Then  we  saw  ice  ahead  off  us ;  we  cast  about  and  stood 
sonth-easty  witk  Uttle  wind  and  fogge.  Before  we  cast  abont 
by  meanes  of  the  thicke  fogge,  we  were  very  neere  ice,  being 
ealme,  and  the  sea  setting  on  to  the  ice,  which  was  yery 
dang^erous.  It  pleased  God  at  tlic  very  instant  to  give  us  a 
sniaii  gale,  which  was  the  meanes  of  our  deliverance  ;  to 
Him  be  praise  therefore.  At  twelve  this  night  it  cleared 
up,  and  out  of  the  top  William  Collins,  our  boatswaine, 
saw  the  land,  called  Newland  by  the  Hollanders,  bearing 
south  south-west  twelve  leagues  from  us.  iSStmSHt 
The  thirteenth f  in  the  morning,  the  wind  at  south  and  by  utdeS*^* 

covoiie  by 

east,  a  good  liralc,  we  cast  about  and  stood  north-east  and  by  Barenu.M 
east,  and  by  observation  we  were  in  80  degrees,  23  minutes.  t  't'VJfihir 
This  day  wc  saw  many  whales.    This  fore-noon  e  proved    »Rct  nor 
cleere  weather,  and  we  could  not  see  ai^y  signe  of  ice  out  of  'o" tim" ,» 
the  top.  Betweene  noone  and  three  of  the  docke,  we  steered  •«rve<i  of 

*■  Sir  H.  NVU- 

away  north-east  and  by  east  five  leagues ;  then  we  saw  ice  Kn^il^if* 

on  head  off  us;  we  steered  cast  two  glasses,  one  league,  and  ^.^v^h-m!^'*" 
could  not  be  cleare  of  the  ice  with  that  course.    Then  we  wIu.iI'hi'.  i*' 

III' 1 1' so 

steered  away  south-east  two  leagues  i,  after  we  sayled  east  ^fj^/'^^'^^J^ 
and  by  north,  and  east  foure  leagues,  till  eight  the  next 
morning. 

The  fmreteen^,  in  the  morning,  was  calme  with  fogge. 
At  nine,  the  wind  at  east,  a  small  gale  with  thicke  fogge ; 
wee  steered  south-east  and  by  east,  and  running  this  course 
we  found  our  greene  sea  againe,  which  by  proofe  we  found  "T^^HfTi. 
to  be  freest  from  ice,  and  our  azure  blue  sea  to  be  our  icic 
sea.  At  this  time  we  had  more  birds  then  we  usually  found. 
At  noone,  being  a  thicke  fogge,  we  ifound  ourselves  neere 
land,  bearing  east  off  us ;  and  running  farther  we  found  a 
bay  opea  to  the  west  and  by  north  northerly,  the  bottome 
and  sides  thereof  being  to  our  bight  very  high  and  ragged 
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land.  The  norther  side  of  this  bayes  mouth  being  high  land 
CotttaM  is  a  small  ikiiul,  the  which  we  called  Colliiiis  Cai)e,'  by  the 
name  of  our  boat-swaiiie,  who  first  saw  it.  In  this  bay  we 
saw  many  whales,  and  one  of  our  company  having  a  kooke 
wbmi*  and  line  orer-boord  to  trie  for  fish,  a  whale  came  under  the 
keele  of  our  ship  and  made  her  held ;  yet  by  Gods  mercie 
we  had  no  harme,  but  the  losse  of  (be  hooke  and  three  parts 
of  the  line.  At  a  south-west  sunne  from  the  north-west  and 
by  north,  a  flood  set  into  the  bay.  At  the  mouth  of  this  bay 
we  had  sounding  thirtie  fathoms,  and  after  sixe  and  twentie 
fathoms,  but  being  farther  in,  wc  had  no  ground  at  an  hun* 
dred  fathoms,  and  therefore  judged  it  rather  a  sound  then 
a  bay.  Betweene  this  high  ragged,  in  the  swam  pes  and 
Tallies  lay  much  snow.  Heere  wee  found  it  hot.  On  the 
soiither  side  of  this  bay^  lye  three  or  foure  small  ilauds  or 
rockcs. 

A  8oimd  u     In  the  bottome  of  this  bay,  John  Colman,  my  mate,  and 
fndrar^f  William  Collins,  mj  boat-swaine,  with  two  others  of  our 
umiiaW*  {.Qinpaiiy  went  on  shoare,  and  there  they  found  and  brought 
aboord  a  payre  of  morses  teeth  in  the  jaw ;  they  likewise 
found  whales  bones,  and  some  dosen  or  more  of  deeres 
horues  ;  they  saw  the  footings  of  beasts  of  other  sorts  ;  they 
also  saw  rote-geese      they  saw  much  drift-wood  on  the 
shoare,  and  found  a  streame  or  two  of  fresh  water.  Here 
Heat       they  found  it  hot  on  the  shoare,  and  drank  water  to  ooole 
io'lSpsM.  their  thirst,  which  they  also  commended.   Here  we  found 
the  want  of  a  better  ship'boate.    As  they  certified  me,  they 
were  not  ou  the  shoare  pai>t  half  uu  liuiue,  and  among  other 

1  This  idand  is  not  marksd  upon  any  old  map  or  ohart,  and  the  do- 
leiiption  here  giTon  of  it,  is  insufficient  to  deteimine  its  place  with  any 

degree  of  certainty.  [Ed.] 

*  Supposed  to  have  been  thus  naractl  from  their  pecuh'ar  cry  ;  see  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Beke  on  these  geeso,  De  Veer,  pp.  7f)-81.  Wc  may 
aill  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  IIu<1m.>h  doe^  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  I'hillip,  who,  milled  by  the  car,  mit^took  the  Hutch  rot-QunMn 
for  red  geese. 
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things  hro^if^lit  aboord  a  stone  of  the  countrcy.  AVTien  they 
went  from  us  it  was  calme,  but  presently  after  wo  had  a  gale 
of  wind  at  northoeast,  which  came  with  the  flood  with  fogge« 
We  pljed  too  and  againe  in  the  bay,  waiting  their  com- 
ming ;  but  after  they  came  aboord  we  had  the  wind  at  east 
and  by  south  a  fine  gale ;  we  minding  our  Toyage,  and  the 
time  to  perf  'H  111  it,  steered  away  north-cast  and  north  north- 
east. Thib  iiight  proved  cleere,  and  we  liad  the  sunne  on 
the  meridian,  on  the  north  and  by  east  part  of  the  compasse  ; 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  horizon,  with  the  crosse-ataffe, 
we  found  hiB  height  10  degrees,  40  minutes,  without  allow-  f 
ing  any  thing  for  the  semidiameter  of  the  sunne,  or  the  dis-  i?gb'.b!l?t 
tance  off  the  end  of  the  staffe  from  the  center  in  the  eye. 
From  a  north  sunne  to  an  east  snnne,  we  sayled  betweene 
north  and  north  north-east,  eight  leagues. 

The  Jifteenih,  in  the  morning,  was  very  cleere  weather, 
the  sunne  shining  warme,  but  little  wind  at  east  southerly. 
By  a  south-east  sunne  we  had  brought  Collins  Cape  to  beare 
off  us  south-east,  and  we  saw  the  high  land  of  Newland,  that 
part  by  ns  discovered  on  our  starboord,  eight  or  ten  leagues 
from  us,  trending  norlh-east  and  by  east,  and  south-west  and 
by  west,  cightcene  or  twentie  leagues  from  us  to  the  north- 
east, being  a  very  high  mountaynous  land,  like  ragged 
ro<Jkes  with  snow  betweene  them.  By  mine  account,  the 
norther  part  of  this  land  which  now  we  saw,  stretched  into 
81  degrees.  All  this  day  proved  cleere  weather,  little  wind,  ^ 
and  reasonable  warme. 

The  sixteenth,  in  tlie  morning  warme  and  cleere  weather ; 
the  wind  at  north.  This  morning  we  saw  that  we  were  com- 
passed in  with  ice  in  abundance,  lying  to  the  north,  to  the 
north-west,  the  east  and  south-east ;  and  being  runne  toward 
the  farthest  part  of  the  land  by  us  discoyered,  which  for  the 
most  part  trendeth  nearest  hand  north-east  and  south-west, 
wee  saw  more  land  joyniiig  to  the  same,  trending  north  in  our  JJJJiiIb^ 
sight,  by  meanes  of  the  clcernesse  of  the  weather,  stretching  ^^^^s. 
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faire  into  82  degrees,"  and  by  the  bowing  or  shewing  of  the 
skic  much  farther.  Which  when  I  first  saw,  I  hoped  to 
have  had  a  free  sea  between  the  land  and  the  ice,  and  meant 
to  have  compassed  this  land  by  the  north.  But  now,  find- 
ing by  proofe  it  was  unpouible,  by  means  of  the  abnndance 
of  ice  compassing  lis  about  by  the  north  and  joyning  to  the 
land,  and  seeing  God  did  blesse  us  with  a  &ire  wind  to  sayle 
Thajn^,    by  the  south  of  this  land  to  the  north-east,  we  returned, 

turned.  ^ 

bearing  up  the  hclme,  minding  to  hold  that  part  of  the  land 
which  the  Hollanders  had  discovered  in  our  sight ;  and  if 
contrary  winds  should  take  us,  to  harbour  there,  and  to  trie 
what  we  could  finde  to  the  charge  of  our  Toyage^  and  to 
*  proceed  on  our  discoverie  as  soone  as  God  should  blesse  us 
with  winde.  And  this  I  can  assure  at  this  present,  that  be- 
tweene  78  degrees  and  ^  and  S2  degrees,  by  this  way  there 
is  no  passage:"  but  I  think  this  laud  may  bee  profit  tbie  to 
those  that  will  adventure  it.  In  this  bay  before  spoken  of, 
Abunduie*  and  about  this  coast,  we  saw  more  abundance  of  scales  then 
we  had  scene  any  time  before,  swimming  in  the  water.  At 
noone  this  day,  having  a  stiffe  gale  of  wind  at  north,  we 
were  thwart  of  Collins  Cape,  standing  in  81  degrees  and  a 
halfc  ;  and  at  one  of  the  clocke  the  cape  bearc  north-ca>t  off 
us.  From  thence  I  set  our  course  west  <;outh-west,  with 
purpose  to  keepe  in  the  open  sea  free  from  ice,  and  sayled 
in  that  course  16  leagues.  At  ten  this  night  we  steered 
away  south-west,  with  the  wind  at  north,  a  hard  gale,  uutill 
eight  the  next  morning,  18  leagues. 

The  seventeenth,  in  llie  morning,  a  good  gale  at  north ; 
at  eight  we  altered  our  course,  and  steered  away  south  till 

*  Captain  Beechey  (  Vot/arje  of  Discovert/,  p.  271),  supposes  this  to  be 
the  Seven  Islands.  The  highest  point  reached  in  boats  and  sludges  bj 
Captain  Parry  in  1827,  lies  under  ^2^^  45'. 

*  Iludson  in  mistaken  iu  this  respect.  It  is  not  dear,  howvTtr,  whe- 
ther he  was  arrested  by  ice  only  or  bj  land.  If  the  latter  were  the  easc^ 
some  of  his  obtenrations  with  regard  to  latitudes  mnit  be  iaconset. 
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eight  in  the  eeYeuing,  and  ranne  12  leagues.  This  day 
proved  reasonable  cleere  and  warme.  The  eighteenth,  in  the 
momingy  the  wind  encreaaed  at  south  and  hy  east^  with 
thicke  fogge.  All  this  after-noone  and  night  proved  close 
weather^  little  fogge,  and  reasonable  warme. 

The  nineteenth,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  wind  at 
south,  with  thicke  fogge ;  we  steered  south-east  4  leagues 
till  noone ;  then  the  wind  vered  more  large ;  wee  steered  * 
south-east  and  by  east  four  leagues  till  foure ;  then  wee  vered 
shete,  and  steered  east  and  by  south-easterly  15  leagues,  till 
eight  the  next  morning.  This  day,  after  the  morning,  proved 
reasonable  cleere  and  warme. 

The  twefilicfJt ,  in  the  morning,  little  wind  ;  at  eight  this 
morning  wee  saw  land  ahead  of  us  under  our  lee,  and  to 
weatherward  of  us,  distant  firom  us  \%  leagues,  being  part  of 
Newland.  It  is  very  high  mountainous  land ;  the  highest 
that  we  had  seene  untill  now.  As  we  sayled  neere  it,  we 
saw  a  Sound  ahead  of  us,  lying  east  and  west.  The  land  on 
the  norther  side  of  this  Sound's  mouth,  trendcth  neerest  hand 
west  north-west,  and  east  south-east  12  leagues,  in  our  sights 
being  10  leagues  from  us  ;  and  the  land  on  the  souther  side, 
being  8  or  10  leagues  in  our  sight,  at  this  time  trendeth 
Bonth  south-east  and  north  north-west  from  eight  to  noone 
was  calme.  This  day,  by  obsenration,  we  were  in  77  degrees,  ^ 
2G  iiiiiiutcs.  On  the  norther  side  of  the  mouth  of  this  inlet 
lie  three  ilands,^  not  farre  the  one  from  tlie  other,  being  very 
high  mountainous  land.  The  farthest  of  the  three  to  the 
north-west  hath  foure  very  high  mounts,  like  heapes  of 
oome.  That  iland  next  the  inlets  mouth,  hath  one  very  high 
mount  on  the  souther  end.  Here  one  of  our  companie  killed 
a  red-billed  bird.   All  this  day  after  the  morning,  and  all 

^  This  is  perhaps  tho  best  description  extant  of  Bell  Sound,  on  the 
vast  coaat  of  Spitsbergen. 

*  Th«8e  three  idsnds  are  not,  m  far  u  we  know,  muked  on  any  map 
of  Spitsbergen. 
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night,  jirovcd  calmc,  cnclining  rather  to  heate  then  cold. 
This  night  wee  had  some  warme  rayne. 

The  one  and  iwentieih,  all  the  fore-noonc  calmc  ;  at  foure 
in  the  after-noon e  we  had  a  small  gale  of  wind  at  soath 
south-east^  with  fog ;  we  steered  away  east  to  stand  in  with 
the  land,  and  sayled  3  leagues  untill  mid-night :  then  the 
wind  came  at  north-east,  we  east  about,  and  steered  south 
10  leagues  till  eight  the  next  morning.  The  two  and  tweit' 
firth,  at  eight  in  the  morning  much  wind  at  east,  and  varia- 
ble, with  short  sayle  wee  steered  3  leagues  south  and  by 
east :  then  came  down  very  much  wind ;  we  strooke  a  hull. 
All  this  after-noone  and  nighty  proved  very  mnch  wind  with 
raine. 

The  three  and  twentieth,  all  the  forc-noone  was  verv  much 
wind  at  south,  with  raine  and  fogge.  At  foure  this  after- 
noone  wee  saw  land,  hearing  north-east  of  us,  6  leagues  from 
us.  Then  we  had  the  wind  at  south  south*west;  wee  steered 
away  south-east  and  south-east  and  by  east  4  leagues,  the  sea 
being  very  much  growne.  We  accounted  we  had  hulled 
north-west  and  by  north  fSt  leagues,  and  north  3  leagues. 
Then  f(  ai  ing  with  much  wind  to  be  set  on  a  lec-sliuaic  we 
tackt  about,  and  made  our  way  rrood  west  and  by  north,  half 
a  point  northerly  all  this  night  with  much  wind. 

The  four  and  iweniieik^  in  the  morning,  much  wind  as 
afore,  and  the  sea  growne.  This  morning  wee  strooke  our 
mayne  top-mast  to  ease  our  ship,  and  sayled  from  the  last 
eevening,  eight,  to  liiis  noone,  15  leagues  west  and  by  north 
halfe  a  point  northerly.  From  twelve  to  eight,  six  leagues 
as  afore,  with  the  wind  at  south  and  by  west;  eight  we 
tackt  about  with  the  winde  at  south  south*wett,  and  lay 
south-east  and  by  east,  with  much  windej  and  the  sea  growne. 

The  fite  and  tweniieth  was  a  cleere  morning :  we  set  our 
mayne  top-mast :  we  saw  land  bearing  north  of  us,  and 
under  <)iir  lee,  we  sayling  south-cast  and  by  cast.  Then  the 
wind  scanted :  we  cast  about,  and  lay  south-west  and  by 
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west  ft  leagues  i  till  noone.   Then  it  began  to  overcast,  and 

the  wind  to  scant  againc  :  wc  cast  about,  and  lay  south-cast 
and  hj  south,  the  wind  at  south-west  and  by  west,  and  say  led 
in  that  course  S  leagues*  till  foure  in  the  after-noone*  Then 
the  wind  acanted  againe»  and  we  aayled  S  leagnea  aouth. 
Now«  fleeing  bow  contrarie  the  winde  proved  to  doe  the 
good  which  wee  desired  this  way,  I  thought  to  prove  onr 
fortunes  by  the  west  once  again  ;  and  this  eevening  at  eight, 
wee  being  in  the  latitude  of  78,  with  the  better,  and  from 
land  15  leagues,  which  leagues  part  whereof  beare  from  the 
north-east  to  the  east  off  ^  us*  we  steered  away  west*  with  the 
wind  at  aouth-east*  and  deere  weather. 

The  gvte  and  ttoetUieth,  all  this  day  proved  rayne  with 
thicke  fogge,  and  an  hard  gale  of  wind  at  east  and  by  north, 
and  east  north-east.  From  the  last  eevening  at  eight  to  tliis 
noone,  wee  ranne  25  leagues :  from  noone  till  midnight  19 
leagues,  the  wind  at  east  and  by  south;  from  mid-night  till 
two  the  next  morning,    leagues  west. 

The  <md  iwentiethj  extreme  thicke  fog,  and  little 
wind  at  east  and  by  south.  Then  it  proved  calme,  and  the 
sea  very  loftic.  Wee  heard  a  great  rutte  or  noise  with  the 
ice  and  sea,  which  was  the  first  ice  we  heard  or  saw  since 
we  were  at  Collins  Cape :  the  sea  heaving  us  westward 
toward  the  ice.  Wee  heaved  out  onr  boat,  and  rowed  to 
towe  out  onr  ship  farther  from  the  danger ;  which  would 
have  beene  to  small  purpose,  by  meanes  the  sea  went  so  i><^'>^'>  7> 
high:  but  in  this  extremitie  it  pleaded  God  to  give  us  a  small 
gale  at  north-west  and  by  west,  we  steered  away  south-cast, 
4  leagues,  till  noone.  Here  wee  had  finished  our  discoverie, 
if  the  wind  had  continued  that  brought  us  hither,  or  if  it 
had  continued  calme ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  make  this  north- 
west and  by  west  wind  the  mesne  of  our  deliverance :  whicb 
wind  wee  had  not  found  common  in  this  voyage.  God 
give  us  thankfuU  hearts  for  so  great  deliverance.    Here  we 

*  In  tb«  neighboiurhood  of  IceSaund,  on  the  west  coast  of  SpiUbergeo. 
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found  the  want  of  a  good  ship-boat,  as  once  we  had  done 

before  at  Whales  Bay :  we  wanted  also  halfe  a  dozen  long 
oares  to  rowe  in  our  ship.  At  uoone  the  day  cicered  up, 
and  we  saw  by  the  skie  ice  bearing  off  us,  from  west  south- 
west to  the  north  and  north  north-east.  Then  we  had  a 
good  gale  at  west;  we  steered  away  south  tiO  foure,  7 
leagues.  From  fonre  to  six,  south  4  leagues,  and  found  by 
the  icy  skie  and  our  necrcness  to  Groncland  that  there  is  no 
passage  that  way  :  which,  if  there  had  beene,  I  meant  to 
have  made  my  returne  by  the  north  of  Groneland  to  Davis 
his  StreightSy  and  so  for  £i^land.^  Here  finding  we  had 
the  benefit  of  a  westerly  wind^  which  all  this  voyage  we  had 
found  scant,  we  altered  our  course  and  steered  to  the  east- 
wai'd,  and  ran  south-east  foure  leagues.  From  eight  this 
eevening  till  noone  the  next  day,  cast  south-east,  30  leagues. 
All  this  day  and  night  proved  very  cold,  by  meanes,  as  I 
suppose,  of  the  winds  comming  off  so  much  ice. 

The  eight  and  twentieth,  very  cold,  the  wind  at  west,  not 
very  foggie.  At  noone  this  day  we  steered  away  south-east 
and  by  east,  and  by  observation  we  were  76  degrees,  S6 
minutes.'  From  noone  to  eight,  10  leagues.  Then  the  wind 
scanted  to  south-east  and  by  souths  we  steered  away  east 
and  by  north  18  leagues,  till  the  next  day  noone. 

The  nine  and  twentieth,  all  the  fore^noone  a  thicke  fog 
and  wet,  the  wind  at  south-east  and  by  east,  nearest  hand, 
and  raw  cold.  From  noone  to  foure  wee  sayled  three  leagues 
east  and  by  north,  halfc  a  point  northerly.  Then  tlic  wind 
veered  more  large ;  we  steered  east  and  by  south  S  leagues 
till  twelve  at  night.   At  this  time  to  windward  we  heard 

^  Greenland,  which  Hudson  always  calls  Groneland,  waa  up  to  his 
time  too  imperfflctly  known  to  prevent  his  entertaining  the  hope  of  re- 
timing home  by  the  north  of  it.  The  iact  that  a  passage  does  not 
exist*  is  («e  of  the  most  importsnt  geographioal  vesalts  obtained  by  this 

expedition. 

'  About  6'  to  the  N.W.  of  South  Cape,  on  Point  Iiooliout,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Spitsbe^en. 
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the  rutte  of  land,  which  1  knew  to  be  so  by  the  colour  of  the 
sea.  It  was  extreme  thicke  fog,  so  that  we  could  hardly 
see  a  cables  length  from  our  ship.  We  bad  ground  25 
fiithoms,  small  blacke  peble  stones.  Wee  sounded  againe, 
and  had  ground  at  30  iathomes^  small  stones  like  beanes ; 
at  the  next  cast  no  ground  at  60  fathomes.  I  east  abont 
againe  and  steered  sonth-west  six  leagues,  west  and  by  north 
two  leagues,  till  the  next  day  noone.  All  this  day  and  night 
extreme  thicke  fog. 

The  ihirUeih,  all  the  fore-noone  very  thicke  fog.  At 
noone  almost  calme :  after  we  had  little  wind,  and  steered 
north,  north-west  till  two:  then  it  cleered  np,  so  that  we 
could  see  from  us  ft  leagues  with  the  wind  at  north-west. 
Then  we  steered  east  soutli-east :  after  it  cleered.  At  south, 
in  the  eeyening,  we  saw  an  ilaud  bearing  oS  us  north-west 
from  us  5  leagues,  and  we  saw  land  bearing  off  from  us  7 
leagues.^  We  had  land  likewise  bearing  off  us  from  east  south- 
east to  south-east  and  by  east  as  we  judged,  10  leagues.  Then, 
having  the  winde  at  west  north-west,  we  steered  south  and 
by  east.  It  pre  ciitly  proved  culmc  till  ten  this  eevening  : 
then  wee  had  a  little  gale  at  south-west  and  by  west ;  wee 
Steered  away  south  south-east  till  twelve  this  night,  and 
accounted  ourselves  in  76,^  from  land  10  leagues :  which  was 
the  likeliest  land  that  wee  had  scene  on  all  parts  of  New- 
land,  being  playne  riggie  land  of  a  meane  height  and  not 
ragged,  as  all  the  rest  was  that  we  had  scene  this  voyage, 
nor  covered  with  snow.  At  twelve  this  night  wee  saw  two 
morses  in  the  sea  neere  us  swimming  to  land.  From  twelve 
at  night  to  foure,  calmc. 

The  one  and  thirUeih,  at  foure  this  morning,  we  had  the 
wind  at  south-east ;  we  steered  south  south-west.   Then  it 

^  This  island  seems  not  to  be  marked  on  the  maps. 

'  An  evident  mistake  in  Hudson's  dead  reckoning  ;  Spitzbergen  does 
not  extend  fitfther  vouth  than  76*^  30'.  These  mistskes  frequently  occur 
in  tbe  Anetic  regions,  and  we  mnst  be  careful  with  regard  to  every  etate- 
mait  that  is  not  bseed  on  astnmoniieRl  observations. 
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proved  calme,  and  so  continued  all  the  fore-noone.  The 
aftcr-iioonc  wee  had  the  wind  at  east  south-east :  we  steered 
south,  8  leagues.  Then  heing  like  to  prove  much  -wind, 
contrarie  to  our  purpose,  and  finding  our  fog  more  thicke 
and  troublesome  then  before,  divers  things  necessarie  want- 
ing, and  our  time  well  nigh  spent  to  doe  further  good  thia 
yeere,  I  commanded  to  beare  up  for  our  returae  for  Eng- 
land, and  steered  away  south  south-west.  And  this  night 
proved  a  hard  gale  of  wind  at  south-east  and  by  east.  We 
ciMrie  were  thwart  of  Cheries  Hand'  the  next  morning,  at  foure  of 
the  clocke,  being  to  windward  off  us  5  leagues :  knowing 
we  were  neere  it,  we  looked  out  carefully  for  the  same,  and 
it  provinj^  cleere,  we  saw  it,  being  a  very  ragged  land  on 
the  water  side,  rising  like  hcy-cockes. 

'I'he  Jirst  of  Anfjust,  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind  at  east 
south-east ;  we  shorted  sayle  and  steered  away  south  south-  > 
west.  This  night  was  very  foggie,  with  a  hard  gale  of  wind  at 
east  and  by  south ;  we  steered  by  our  account  leagues :  and 
from  eight  this  eevening  till  thenext  morning  foore,  10  leagues 
as  afore.   All  this  night  was  very  ft^ggic,  wet  and  raw  cold. 

The  second,  in  the  niorning,  calme,  with  a  thicke  fog,  cold 
and  slabbie  weather.  About  noone  we  had  a  little  gale  west 
and  by  north :  we  steered  away  as  afore.  The  third,  in  the 
morning  calme  and  cleere  weather,  with  a  little  gale  east 
and  by  south ;  we  sayled  south  south-west :  then  wee  had 
the  wind  at  southeast,  wee  sayled  as  afore.  All  this  day 
and  night  proved  close  weather,  a  little  fogge  at  noone, 
which  continued  not  long.  At  twelve  this  night  the  wind 
vered  to  the  east  and  by  north,  wee  held  our  course  south 
south-west  88  afore. 

The  fifteenth  of  Auffmt  we  put  into  the  Ilea  of  Tmef 
standing  in  52  degrees ;  and  the  Fifteenth  of  Septemher  I 
arrived  in  Tilberie  Hope  in  the  Thames. 

^  Di!«covcrcJ  by  Barcntz.    8te)>hon  BeoneU  visited  it  in  1G03,  aad 
called  it  SLi'tcT  his  patron,  Fr&ucis  Chcric. 
'  Tbo  Faroe  Islands. 
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A  SECOND   TOTAOB   OR  SMPLOTMENT  OF 
MASX£H   U£NKY  HUDSON, 

FOM  FIKDINQ  K  PA.SSAOK  TO  THE  EAST  INDIES  BY  THE  MOfiTU  EAST  : 

WRITTEN  BY  UIUSEU'E. 


Theih  names  employed  in  this  action  are  as  followeth  : 
Henry  Hudson,  master  and  pilot ;  Robert  Juet,^  the  mas- 
ter his  mate:  Ludlowe  Arnall ;  John  Cooke,  boatsonne; 
Philip  Stacie,  carpenter;  John  Barnes;  John  Braunch, 
cooke ;  John  Adrey ;  James  Strutton ;  Michel  Feirce ;  Tho- 
mas Hilles ;  Richard  Tomson  ;  Robert  Raynar ;  John  Hud- 
son ;  and  Iluiulrcy  (Jilby.  The  courses  observed  in  this 
journall  were  by  a  compasse,  that  the  needle  and  the  north 
of  the  riyc  were  directly  one  on  the  other. 

Anno  1608,  the  two  and  tioeniieth  of  ApriU,  being  Friday ^  Apnn. 
we  set  sayie  at  Saint  Katherines/  and  fell  downe  to  Blacke- 
wall. 

Tlio  twentieth  of  May,  at  noonc,  by  observation  wc  were  M«y. 
in  64  degrees,  52  minutes  ;  and  at  tins  time  and  place  the 
needle  declined  under  the  horizon  by  the  inclinatorj  81 
d^preeSf  and  wee  had  a  smooth  sea^  bj  meanes  whereof  my 
obeerration  was  good. 

The  OM  and  twenlidhf  at  nighty  thicke  fog ;  wee  sayled 
north  north-east ;  wee  steered  north  north-east  as  afore  :  in 
the  aftcr-noone  little  wiiul  and  Uiickc  fog ;  we  accounted  us 
in  67  degrees,  the  sea  smooth,  the  needle  declined  82  de- 
grees ;  this  night  was  calme  and  cleere.  The  Mm  and  twm- 

^  I  have  Robert  Juettg  journall  also,  for  brevitie  omittod.  [Purchas.] 
'  Where  the  St.  Kfttherine  s  Docka  now  are. 
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tieth,  in  the  moraiDg  the  wind  was  easterly,  we  stood  north 
north-east,  and  north  and  hy  east.   All  the  fore-noone  was 

foggie :  in  the  after-noone  it  clccred,  and  the  wind  shortned 
upon  us,  we  made  our  way  good  north  all  night.  The  foure 
and  twentieth^  the  wind  at  east  north-cast,  and  east  and  hy 
north,  we  lay  as  neere  as  wee  conld  with  a  fiill  sayle ;  wee 
Lowfooi.  accounted  Lowfoot^  from  us  east  northerly  16  leaf^es  distant 
from  us ;  at  foore  a  clocke  this  after-noone,  wee  stood  all 
night  as  afore. 

lihe  fie  and  twentieth^  the  wind  at  east  north-east;  we 
Stood  away  north  as  we  could  lie:  all  this  day  was  cleere 
wealiher  and  searching  cold,  which  cold  begunne  the  one 
and  twentieth  day,  and  then  my  carpenter  was  taken  sicke, 
and  so  doth  yet  contuaue ;  and  three  or  foure  more  of  our 
companie  were  enclining  to  sicknesse,  I  suppose  by  meanes 
of  the  cold.  All  the  night  it  was  cahne.  The  size  and 
twentieth,  cold  but  cleare  weather,  the  wind  betweeue  east 
and  east  north-east ;  we  stood  north-easterly  till  twelve  a 
clocke  at  night :  then  wee  had  the  wind  at  north-east  and 
north  north-east,  we  stood  south-east  and  east  till  noone  the 
next  day.  The  seven  and  iwmtieth,  cold  and  drie  weather, 
at  noone  we  had  the  wind  north  and  north  north-west ;  wee 
btood  away  north-east  and  east  north-east  as  we  could,  and 
accounted  our  selves  in  69  degrees,  40  minutes,  and  the 
needle  inclined,  having  a  smooth  sea,  nearest  84  degrees. 
All  night  we  had  wind  and  weather  as  afore. 

The  eight  and  iwenUeihy  drie  cold  cleere  weather;  die 
wind  betweene  north  north-west  and  north ;  we  made  our 
Sun', je-    way  good  east  north-cast;  wee  saw  the  sunne  on  the  north 

gre««85 

SiSliighf  J^icridian  above  the  horizon  5  degrees,  35  minutes.  Ali  this 
night  we  had  much  wind  as  afore.  The  nine  and  twentieth, 
a  hard  gale  at  north  north-west :  by  account  we  ranne  from 
mid-night  to  noone  fil  leagues  east  north-east.  Wee  had 
the  sunne  on  the  meridian  5  degrees,  the  latitude  7S  de> 
'  The  Luffoden  Islands,  west  of  Norway. 
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grees,  13  minutes,  whereby  wee  found  our  ship  to  have 
oiit-runne  us.  At  mid-night  the  wind  came  to  south-east: 
we  cast  about,  and  stood  east  north-east.  This  day  partly 
deere  weather  with  some  snow.  The  thirtieth,  cold  deere 
weather^  the  wind  betweene  north-east  and  east  and  by 
north;  ve  went  east  south-east,  and  observing,  were  in 
7S  degrees,  50  minntes.  The  one  and  ihiriiethf  cold  and 
cleere  weather :  from  the  last  day  to  this  day  noone,  we 
stood  south-east  and  by  south,  in  the  latitude  of  12  degrees, 
45  minutes. 

The  JfrH  of  Junoa  a  hard  gale  at  east  north-east,  with  Jtma. 
snow :  we  made  our  way  good  south  south-east  The  second, 
a  hard  gale  of  wind  at  north-east:  towards  night,  calme 

with  fogge,  our  course  was  houth-east  all  day.    The  third, 
in  the  morning  wc  had  a  sight  of  the  North  Cape     and  at  a  North  cape, 
west  and  by  north  sunne,  the  Cape  bore  oS  us  south-west, 
halfe  a  point  southerly,  being  from  us  8  leagues :  and  ob- 
senring  the  Tartation,  I  found  it  to  the  westward  11  d^rees :  variaii  .ns 
and  having  a  smooth  sea,  the  needle  enclined  under  the  ^'^f^*?; 
horizon  84  degrees  and  a  halfe,  the  neerest  I  could  finde.  ^i'd^ew 
We  had  the  wind  at  south-west,  and  wee  stood  away  north-  *"*'*^''*' 
east  and  by  east.    It  was  cleere  weather,  and  we  saw  Nor- 
way fisher-men  at  sea. 

The  fourth,  warme  cleere  sun-shine,  we  stood  away  north- 
east  and  by  east  Now,  by  God's  helpe,  our  carpenter 
recovered,  and  made  a  mast  for  our  ship-boat,  and  the  com- 
panie  made  a  sayle  ;  avc  had  the  sunne  in  the  sight  on  tlic 
north  meridian,  his  height  was  5  dogiees,  40  minutes.  In- 
clination, 23  degrees,  21  minutes  :  pole's  height,  72  degrees, 
21  minutes.  The  ^/t,  in  the  morning,  calme  weather :  wee 
sounded,  and  had  140  fathoms,  sand  oze :  here  wee  saw  a 
swelling  sea  setting  north-east  and  by  east,  and  south-west 
and  by  west,  with  streame-leches :  and  we  saw  drift  wood. 
After  we  had  wmd  ;  and  we  sayled  uid  made  our  way  north 
^  The  most  northem  point  of  Norway* 
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north-east:  towards  night  we  sounded,  and  found  gpround  at 
160  fathoms,  sand  oze.    This  day  cleere  weather,  and  not 

cold.  The  sixt,  wee  had  cleere  weather,  the  wind  being  at 
east  north-east,  £rom  the  last  day  till  this  day  noone;  we 
shaped  our  way  on  divers  courses  north  and  by  west,  in  the 
latitude  of  73  degrees,  S4  minutes.  We  found  that  our  ship 
had  out-runne  us,  sounding  in  160  &thoms :  in  the  after- 
noone  little  wind. 

The  seventh,  in  the  moiuing,  the  wind  at  south,  after  at 
south  south-east :  from  the  hist  day  till  this  day  noone,  wee 
accounted  our  way  from  divers  courses  north-east,  15  leagues. 
This  day  was  close  hut  cleere  weather,  and  we  had  a  good 
gale  of  wind  at  this  time.  And  three  dayes  hefore  this»  our 
cooke  and  one  more  of  our  companie  were  very  sicke.  In 
the  morning  we  had  ground  at  150  fathoms,  and  at  night  we 
had  no  ground  at  180  fathoms,  which  encreased  hope.  Tiiis 
night  we  had  some  snow,  which  continued  foure  houres: 
then  the  wind  came  at  north-east  and  by  east  with  storme ; 
and  with  short  sayle  we  stood  north  and  by  west :  here  the 
needle  enclined  86  degrees*  I  accounted  that  we  were  in 
li  J«8Te«i.  74  demes  and  a  hdfe  at  necrest  hand.    This  night  we  saw 

ao  mloatea.  "  .... 

the  bunne  on  the  north  meridi;ui,  his  height  was  7  degrees, 

40  minutes,  which  niaketh  the  pole's  height  74  degrees,  23 

minutes.    The  eight,  from  twelve  a  clocke  last  night  till 

noone,  we  accounted  our  way  on  divers  courses,  north  and 

by  east :  then  our  latitude  was  74  degrees,  S8  minutes,  and 

we  had  no  ground  at  SOO  fathoms.    In  the  after-noone  the 

wind  came  at  south  south-east,  and  south-east  and  by  east. 

This  day  and  night  wee  had  cleere  weather,  and  we  were 

iMrk  blue         come  into  a  blacke  blue  sea. 

The  ninth,  cleere  weather,  the  wind  came  at  south-cast 

and  by  east :  horn  the  last  day  till  this  day  noone,  wee  had 

a  good  way  north-east,  in  latitude  of  75  degrees,  89  oiinutea : 

then  we  entred  into  ice,  being  the  first  we  saw  in  this  Toy* 

age :  our  hope  was  to  go  through  it ;  we  stood  into  it,  and 
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keld  our  course  betwecne  north-east  and  east  north-east, 
IcNMmg  £>r  one,  and  bearing  roome  for  another^  till  foure  in 
the  afternoone :  at  which  time  we  were  ao  £uxe  in,  and  the 
ice  80  thicke  and  Bxme  ahead,  heing  in  it  fonre  or  fiye 
leagues,  that  wee  had  endangered  ns  somewhat  too  hne ; 
wee  returned  as  wee  went  in,  and  with  a  few  rubbcs  of  our 
ship  ap^ainst  the  ice  ;  by  eight  a  clockc  this  cevcning  wee 
got  free  of  iu  Wee  made  our  way  till  next  day  at  noone, 
south-west  and  by  sonth,  18  leagues :  in  the  middest  of  this 
way  wee  had  no  ground  at  180  fiithoms.  The  tmih,  in  the 
morning,  hasey  weather;  but  at  noone  it  deered  up,  and 
then  we  cast  about,  and  stood  away  north  and  by  east,  the 
wind  being  at  east  south-east,  two  watches,  five  leagues : 
then  we  had  the  wind  at  east ;  we  cast  about,  and  stood 
south  south-east,  and  made  a  south  way,  size  leagues.  The 
devenih,  in  the  morning,  a  hard  atorme  at  east  and  east  and 
by  south,  we  strooke  a  hull. 

The  twelfth^  in  the  morning,  fog,  and  all  day  after  cleere 
weather,  the  wind  at  south  south-west ;  we  steered  east  and 
by  noi  til  :  at  noone  being  in  the  latitude  75  degrees,  30 
minutes.  From  noone  till  foure  a  clocke,  five  leagues  east 
and  by  north ;  then  we  saw  ice  ahead  of  us  and  under  our 
lee,  trending  from  the  north-west  to  the  north  and  east  of 
us :  we  had  sounding  100  £ithom,  greenish  oze.  Here  we 
saw  divers  pieces  of  drift  wood'  by  us  driTing,  and  streame 
leeches  lying  south  south-west  and  noiLh  north-east.  We 
many  times  saw  the  like  since  we  saw  the  North  Cape. 
The  thirteenth,  cleere  weather,  the  wind  at  east,  we  made  a 
south  way  6  leagues,  two  watches ;  then  we  cast  about,  and 
made  a  north  way  one  watch,  S  leagues  i  i  at  twelve  at 
night,  much  wind  with  fog,  we  strooke  a  hull  and  laid  our 
ship's  head  to  the  southward.   The  fourteenth,  in  the  fore- 

^  This  wood  11  eairiod  along  from  the  North  Amerioan  ooastt  by  the 
gulf  streams.  Oontiderabls  quaoiities  of  it  are  thrown  on  the  shorM'  of 
Spitsbergen. 
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noone,  fog,  and  oar  shroudes  were  frozen  :  the  after-noone 
was  cleere  sun-shine,  and  so  was  all  the  night. 

The  Jiffecnthy  all  day  and  night  cleere  sunshine ;  the  wind 
at  east ;  the  latitude  at  noone  75  degrees^  7  minatea.  We 
held  westward  by  our  account  13  leagues.  In  die  after- 
noone  the  sea  was  asswaged  ;  and  the  wind  being  at  east  we 
set  savlc,  and  stood  south  and  by  east,  and  south  south-east 
as  we  could.  This  moriiinG:,  one  of  our  conipanie  looking 
over  boord  saw  a  mermaid,  and  calling  up  some  of  the  com- 
panic  to  see  her,  one  more  came  up,  and  by  that  time  shee 
was  come  close  to  the  ship's  side,  looking  earnestly  on  the 
men :  a  little  after,  a  sea  came  and  overturned  her :  from  the 
navill  upward,  her  backe  and  breasts  were  like  a  woman's, 
as  they  say  tliut  saw  her  ;  her  body  as  big  as  one  of  us  ;  her 
skin  very  white  ;  and  long  haire  hanging  tlowue  behinde, 
of  colour  blacke :  in  her  going  dowue  they  saw  her  tayle, 
which  was  like  the  tayle  of  a  porposse,  and  speckled  like  a 
macrell/  Their  names  that  saw  her,  were  Thomas  Hilles 
and  Robert  Bayner. 

The  sixteenth y  cleere  weather,  the  wind  being  at  east. 
From  the  last  day  till  this  day  noone  we  made  our  way 
south  and  by  east  9  leagues,  and  from  noon  to  eight  a  clocke 
in  the  eevening  6  leagues :  then  we  cast  about  and  stood  to 
the  northwards* 

The  seventemth,  cleere  weather,  the  wind  at  south-east 
and  by  east ;  from  the  last  day  till  this  day  noone,  our  way 
was  north-east  and  by  east,  at  noone  being  in  the  l  ititudc  of 
74  degrees,  40  minutes.  At  after-noone  we  .sounded,  and 
had  ground  at  66  fathom,  green  oze,  and  our  water  whitish 
greene.  Here  we  saw  whales,  porpoises,  and  the  sea  full  of 
*  fowles :  from  noone  to  mid-night,  north-east  and  by  east ; 
we  had  the  sunne  at  lowest,  on  the  north  and  by  east,  east- 

'  Probi^ly  a  seal.  Dr.  Kane  observes  that  there  is  something  in  tlie 
appearance  and  the  moTemeato  of  this  animal  stronglj  akia  to  thoM  of 
human  being*. 
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erlj  part  of  the  compasse :  latitude  74  degrees,  54  minutes. 
Soanding  we  had  9£  fathoms  water,  oze  as  before. 

The  eighteenth,  faire  weather,  the  wind  at  south-east  and 
by  east ;  from  mid-night  till  this  day  noone  wee  sajled  north- 
east and  by  east,  in  the  latitude  of  75  degrees  24  minutes, 
and  had  ground  at  ninetie-five  fathomc  ;  oze  as  afore.  Here 
we  had  ice  in  our  sight  to  the  northward  off  us.  In  the 
after-noone,  having  little  wind  at  north-east,  we  cast  about 
and  lay  east  south-east,  and  at  sixe  a  clocke  had  ground  at 
ninetie-five  fathoms  and  a  halfe ;  oze  as  afore.  From  noone 
to  twelve  a  clocke  at  night  our  way  was  south-east,  and 
fcouth-cast  and  by  east,  and  had  the  sunne  on  the  meridian 
north  and  by  east  halfe  a  point  eastward.  The  sunnes  height 
was  8  degrees  40  minutes.  Sounding,  ninetie  fathom.  All 
this  day  we  had  ice  on  our  larboord  trending :  and  at  this 
time,  from  the  north-west  off  us  to  the  east  south-east,  I  have 
some  reason  to  thinke  there  is  a  tide  or  current  setting  to  c«n«»*» 
the  northwards  ;  the  course  wee  held  and  the  way  wc  made 
bctweene  this  uoone  and  mid-night  observations,  doe  make 
jnee  suspect  it  the  more. 

The  nineteenth,  faire  and  warme  weather,  the  sea  smooth. 
Here  the  needle  inclined  under  the  horizon  89  degrees  and  ^dTSSft^ 
a  halfe,  being  in  the  latitude  at  noone  of  75  degrees,  22  g°re'ej!ai 
minutes ;  sounding  wee  had  ground  in  an  hundred  fathom. 
From  twelve  a  clocke  last  night  till  tliis  day  at  noone,  wc 
accounted  our  way  horn  east  and  by  north  to  south-east  ten 
leagues,  having  ice  alwayes  in  our  sight  trending  on  our 
larboord;  wee  had  the  winde  betweene  north  and  north 
north-west.  We  saw  the  sunne  at  the  lowest  on  the  north 
and  by  east,  halfe  a  point  easterly ;  his  height  was  8  degrees, 
10  minutes,  which  maketh  the  PoIc*s  height  74  degrees,  56 
minutes ;  sounding,  we  had  ground  in  one  hundred  and 
twcntie-sixe  fathom.  From  noone  to  this  time,  wee  accounted 
our  way  east  and  by  south  and  east  south-east,  twelve  leagues. 

The  tweniiethf  faire  warme  weather;  this  morning,  at 
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fourc  of  the  clocke,  wee  had  depth  one  hundred  and  twen- 
SSS^  tie-five  fathom.  Heerc  we  heard  beares  roar  on  the  ice; 
atom  of  and  wee  saw  upon  the  ice  and  neare  unto  it  an  incredible 
number  of  aeales.  We  had  Bounding  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen fathom,  and  after  ground  at  ninetie-five  fathom,  sandie 
oze.  A\'c  had  the  sun  on  the  meridian  north  and  by  east, 
halfc  a  point  easterly;  his  height  was  7  degrees,  20  minutes. 
From  twelve  a  clocke  last  night  to  twelve  a  clocke  this  night, 
our  way  was  made  good  hj  our  account,  south-east  and  by 
south  twelve  leagues,  and  south-east  three  leagues  and  a 
halfe,  the  ice  alwayes  being  on  our  larboord.  The  wind 
this  day  betweene  north  and  north-west. 

The  one  and  twentieth,  at  foure  a  clocke  in  the  morning, 
wee  sounded  and  had  one  hundred  and  twentie  fathome, 
green  ose,  and  the  ice  bore  off  us  east,  the  wind  variable ;  in 
divers  courses  wee  made  our  way  good  south  south-east ; 
our  latitude  at  noone  being  74  degrees,  9  minutes,  we  were 
haled  to  the  northward  beyond  expectation.  All  this  day 
i'deireea"  faire,  cleere,  ami  warine  weather,  and  ice  on  our  larboord 
waiDuiM.  ^  north  and  by  cast  sunne  ;  beinq"  then  at  lowest,  his 
height  was  7  degrees,  40  minutes,  which  made  the  Pole's 
height  74  degrees,  33  minutes.  From  the  last  day  at  noone 
till  twelre  a  clocke  this  night,  by  account  of  our  ship's  way, 
wee  made  our  way  good  east  north-east,  sixe  leagues  and  a 
halfe ;  whereby  it  doth  appeare  how  we  were  haled  to  the 
northward.  Hoerc  wee  had  ground  at  one  hundred  and 
thirteene  fathome,  green  sandie  oze. 
/ell'?  °Bud'     "^'^^  twentieth f  faire  cleare  weather,  the  winde  at 

t1on  of"he  west  north-west.   At  eight  aclocke  in  the  morning,  we  had 

compaase, 
from  the 


Sutmc  Rt 
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ground  at  one  hundred  and  fifteene  fathome,  green  oie. 

north  to  the  • 

cHstoue     From  mid-nurht  to  noone  our  course  was  north-east  and  by 

point,  which  ^  " 

twJim^    east,  being  in  the  latitude  of  74  degrees,  35  minutes,  and  we 
JJJJSjJ      lound  that  our  ship*8  way  and  our  observation  were  not 
;^  but  there  was  carefull  heed  taken  of  both.  Ueere 
'  Cbp  in  ihs  priigiiwl. 
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we  had  ioe  a  head  off  xeb,  trending  to  the  8oath-eaBt»  and  all 

day  before  ice  on  our  larboord.  Here  we  stood  south-east 
five  leagues,  then  the  ice  trended  south  and  by  west  sixe 
leagues ;  we  say  led  by  it,  and  doubled  it  by  eight  aclocke 
in  the  eerening^  and  then  it  bore  east  oS  us.  Heere,  having 
a  smooth  sea,  the  needle  inclined  85  degree  from  eight  a 
elocke  to  twelve^  north  and  hy  east  easterly.  Then  we  had 
the  sunne  on  the  meridian,  north  and  by  east  half  a  poynt 
easterly.  The  suuncs  heigiit  was  7  degrees,  45  minutes, 
which  made  the  latitude  74  degrees,  43  minutes. 

The  three  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  thicke  fogge, 
the  wind  at  north  north-west.  From  mid-night  till  foore  a 
docke  this  mornings  we  sayled  north-east  fire  leagues^  and 
then  we  were  among  the  ice ;  we  cast  about,  and  stood  two 
hourci  south-west,  two  leagues,  and  had  no  ground  at  one 
hundred  and  eightie  fathom.  Then  we  cast  about  ag'aiiic, 
and  stood  east  till  eight  a  ciocke,  two  leagues ;  and  then  it 
deered  up,  and  we  had  ice  a  head  off  us.  And  from  north 
wee  stood  to  south-east,  and  our  shroudes  were  frozen.  Then 
till  noone  wee  went  east  and  by  south,  foure  leagues,  and 
were  neere  ice  on  our  larboord,  in  the  latitude  of  74  degrees, 
80  minutes.  In  the  after-noone,  the  wind  being  at  north, 
wee  stood  two  houres  and  a  lialfe,  five  leagues  and  a  halfe ; 
three  houres  south  south-east,  five  leagues ;  one  houre  south- 
east and  by  south,  one  league  and  a  halfe ;  an  houre  east, 
halfe  a  league,  which  brought  eight  in  the  eerening,  alwayes 
ice  on  oar  larboord.  This  after-noone  wee  had  some  snow, 
l^'iom  eight  a  ciocke  to  mid-night  south  south- west,  ibure 
leagues,  with  ice  as  afore.  We  saw  the  sunne  at  the  lowest 
north  north-east,  his  height  was  7  degrees,  15  minutes ;  the 
pole's  height  74  degrees,  18  minutes. 

The  foure  and  twentieth,  cleere  but  cold,  and  some  snow, 
the  wind  hetweene  north  north-east  and  north-east;  from 
mid-night  to  foure  a  ciocke  wee  stood  southward,  two  leagues, 
and  south-east  and  by  east  two  leagues.    And  from  foure 
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a  clocke  till  noone  soath-east  southerly,  nine  leagaes ;  sound- 
ing, we  bad  ground  in  one  hundred  and  forde  fathome. 
From  noone  to  three  a  clocke,  we  stood  south-east  and  by 

south,  three  leagues  ;  from  three  to  foiire,  soutii-we^t  and  by 
south,  one  league,  and  had  ice  from  the  north-east  to  the 
south-east  off  u^.  From  foore  a  clocke  to  eight  we  stood 
south-west«  two  leagues  and  a  balfe,  southward  halfe  a 
lesgue,  with  ice  neere  us  under  our  lead. 

The  Jive  and  tweniieth,  cold  and  cleare,  the  wind  at  east 
south-east ;  from  eight  a  clocke  last  night  till  foure  this 
morning  our  way  n\ms  south  and  by  east,  foure  leagues  and 
a  halfe  ;  sounding,  we  had  ground  in  eightie  fathome  ;  then 
we  had  little  wind  till  noone  at  east  north-east,  and  the 
sunne  on  the  meridian  on  the  soutb-west  and  by  south  point 
of  the  compasse  ere  it  began  to  fall ;  wee  were  in  the  lati- 
tude of  12  degrees,  62  minutes ;  and  bad  ice  on  our  lar- 
boord,  and  our  hope  of  passage  was  gone  this  way,  by  meanes 
of  our  ncarnesse  to  Nova  Zembla  and  tlie  abundance  of  ice. 
We  had  from  noone  to  eight  a  clocke  in  the  eevening  the 
wind  between  north  north-east  and  north-east;  we  stood 
south-east,  three  leagues  and  a  halfe,  and  bad  ice  on  out 
larboord  and  shoalding  sixtie-eight  fathome. 

The  sixe  and  twentiethf  faire  sunshining  weather,  and  little 
wind  at  east  north-cast.  From  twelve  aclocke  at  uii^ht  till 
foure  this  morning  we  stood  southward,  two  leagues  ;  sound- 
ing wee  had  sixtie-size  fathome,  oase,  as  afore.  From  foure 
a  clocke  to  noone  south-east  and  by  south,  foure  leagues ; 
and  had  the  sunne  on  the  meridian,  on  the  south-east  and 
by  south  point  of  the  compasse,  in  the  latitude  of  12  de- 
grees, 2o  jninutes;  and  had  sight  of  Kova  Zembhi  foure  or 
Nopasuge  five  leagues  from  us,  and  the  place  called  bv  the  Hollanders 
swtftciufe.  Swart  Cliffe,*  bearing  off  south-east.    In  the  aftemoone  wee 

*  According  to  Dr.  Bukc's  opinion  {Dc  Veer,  Introducti .  n,  p.  vi)  ifien- 
tical  with  the  Yuzhnuy  Qusinutf  MuiSf  or  South  Goose  Cape  oi  Luike. 
TIlif  cape  is,  howefer,  und«r  71**  9V,  whilil  on  Pe  Yecr'a  own  map  Ui« 
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had  a  fine  gale  at  east  north-east,  and  by  eight  of  the  clocke 
we  had  brought  it  to  bcare  off  us  east  southerly,  and  sayled 
by  the  shoare  a  league  from  it. 

The  seven  and  twentieth,  all  the  forenoone  it  was  almost 
calme;  wee  being  two  mile  from  the  shoare,  I  sent  my  mate, 
•  Bobert  Juet,  and  John  Cooke,  my  boatswaine,  on  shoare,  ^Ji^,^'^* 
with  foure  others,  to  see  what  the  land  would  yeeld  that 
niifj^ht  bee  profitable,  and  to  fill  two  or  three  caskes  with 
water.  They  found  and  brought  aboard  some  whales  finnes, 
two  deeres  hornesy  and  the  dung  of  deere,  and  they  told  me 
that  they  saw  graaae  on  the  shoare  of  the  last  yeere,  and 
young  grasse  came  up  amongst  it  a  shafhnan  long ;  and  it 
was  boggie  ground  in  some  places ;  there  are  many  streames 
of  snow  water  nigh ;  it  was  very  hot  on  the  shoare,  and  the 
snow  melted  apace;  they  saw  the  footings  of  many  great 
beares,  of  deere,  and  foxes.  They  went  from  us  at  three 
a  clocke  in  the  morning,  and  came  aboord  at  a  south-east 
sunne ;  and  at  their  comming  wee  saw  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  morses  in  the  sea  neere  us  swimming,  being  almost 
calme.  I  presently  sent  my  mute,  Ladlow  the  carpenter, 
and  sixe  others  a  shoare,  to  a  place  where  I  thought  the 
morses  might  come  on  the  shoare ;  they  found  the  place 
likely,  but  found  no  signe  of  any  that  had  beene  there. 
There  was  a  crosse'  standing  on  the  shoare,  much  driftwood, 
and  signes  of  fires  that  had  beene  made  there.   They  saw 

Sitarte  KUf  seems  about  a  dogMe  farth«r  north ;  72^  15'  to  72°  20',  as 
fftr  as  appears  hj  the  ancient  mariner^s  vague  indications.  Thu  latitude 
would  seem  more  in  accordance  with  Hudson's  ohservation. 

*  Such  crosses  were  found  both  on  Nova  Zembla  and  on  the  opposite 
Russian  shore  by  Bareniz  and  his  companions.  They  seem  to  have  been 
very  couspicuous,  for  an  island  aud  a  cape  were  called  by  the  Dutch 
Crete  Idand  and  Omt  Poittf,  only  beeanw  one  or  tvo  sttch  crosses  were 
found  on  then.  It  it  a  w6ll«known  ^t,  that  the  erow  is  not  only  an 
object  of  veneration  among  Christians,  but  that  it  is  also  worshipped 
by  some  heathens,  quite  Independently  of  all  Christian  influence.  Whe- 
ther the  signification  of  these  crosses  may  be  thus  explained  we  are^ 
howsTer,  unable  to  say. 
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the  footing  of  very  great  deere  and  beare«,  and  mucli  fowle/ 
and  a  foxe  ;  they  hrought  aboord  whale  finnes,  some  mosse, 
flowers  and  greene  things  that  did  there  grow.  They 
brought  alfio  two  peeces  of  a  crosse,  which  they  found  there. 
The  8unne  was  on  the  meridian  on  the  north  north-east, 
halfe  a  point  easterly,  before  it  began  to  fall.  The  aannes 
height  was  4  degrees,  45  minutes ;  inclination,  S£  degrees, 
SS  minutes,  which  makes  the  Lititude  72  degrees,  12  minutes. 
There  is  disagreement  betweene  this  and  the  last  observa- 
tion ;  but  by  meanes  of  the  cleerenesse  of  the  sunne,  the 
smoothnease  of  the  sea,  and  the  neemesse  to  land,  wee  could 
not  bee  deceived,  and  care  was  taken  in  it. 

The  etffht  and  twentieth^  at  foure  a  clocke  in  the  morning, 
our  boat  came  aboord,  and  brought  two  dozen  of  fowle  and 
some  egges,  whereof  a  few  were  good,  and  a  whale's  finne  ; 
and  wee  all  saw  the  sea  full  of  morses,  yet  no  signes  of  their 
being  on  shoare.  And  in  this  calme,  from  eight  a  clocke 
last  evening  till  foure  this  morning,  we  were  drawne  backe 
to  the  northward,  as  fiurre  as  wee  were  the  last  OTening  at 
foure  a  clocke,  by  a  streame  or  a  tide  ;^  and  we  chose  rather 
so  to  drive,  then  to  adventure  the  losse  of  an  anchor  and  the 
spoyle  of  a  cable.  Heere  our  new  ship-boate  began  to  doe 
us  service,  and  was  an  inconnigement  to  my  compa&ie, 
which  want  I  fi>und  the  last  yeere. 

The  nine  and  iweniieth,  in  the  morning  calme,  being  halfe 
a  league  from  the  shoare,  the  sea  being  smooth  the  needle 
did  encline  84  degrees  ;  we  had  many  morses  in  the  sea 
necre  us,  and  desiring  to  fipd  where  they  came  on  shoare, 
wee  put  to  with  sayle  and  oares,  towing  in  our  boat,  and 
rowing  in  our  barke  to  get  about  a  point  of  land,  from 
whence  the  land  did  fall  more  easterly,  and  the  morses  did 
goe  that  way.   Wee  had  the  sunne  on  the  meridian  on  the 

^  This  part  of  Nora  Z«inbl&  still  aboimds  with  fowl,  and  has,  (ksM- 

fore,  b«en  called  Goose  Coast  by  lAtko. 
*  The  gulf  stream. 
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boiith  and  by  west  point,  halfe  a  point  to  the  wester  part  of 
tlie  compasse,  in  the  latitude  of  71  degrees,  16  miautes.  At 
two  a  clocke  this  after-noone  we  came  to  anchor  in  the 
moath  of  a  river,  where  Ueth  an  ilaad  in  the  month  thereof,  ^'^^-^^  «>  ^ 

.  ilaxid. 

fonre  leagues:  wee  anchored  from  the  iland  in  two  and 
thirde  fathomes,  blacke  sandy  ground.    There  droye  much 

ice  out  of  it  with  a  streamc  that  set  out  of  the  river  or  sound, 
and  there  were  many  morses  sleeping  on  the  ice,  and  by  it 
we  were  put  from  our  road  twice  this  night ;  and  being 
cahne  all  thia  day,  it  pleased  God  at  our  need  to  give  us  a 
fine  gale,  which  freed  us  out  of  danger.  This  day  was 
calme,  cleere  and  hot  weather :  all  the  nii^Iit  we  rode  still. 

The  thirtieth y  calmc,  liot,  and  iaire  weather  ;  we  weighed 
in  the  morning,  and  towed  and  rowed,  and  at  noone  we 
came  to  anchor  neere  the  ile  aforesaid  iu  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  saw  very  much  ice  driving  in  the  sea,  two  leagues 
without  us,  lying  south-east  and  nortii-west ;  and  driving  to 
the  north-west  so  iast,  that  wee  could  not  by  twelve  a  clocke 
at  night  see  it  out  of  the  top.  At  the  iland  where  wee  rode 
lieth  a  little  rocke,  whereon  were  fortie  or  fifrie  morses 
lying  asleepe,  being  all  that  it  could  hold,  it  being  so  full 
and  little.  I  sent  my  companie  ashoare  to  them,  leaving 
none  aboord  but  my  boy  with  mee :  and  by  meanes  of  their 
neerenesse  to  the  water,  they  all  got  away,  save  one  which 
they  killed,  and  brought  his  head  aboord ;  and  ere  they 
came  abuord  they  went  on  the  iiuud,  wliich  is  reasonable 
high  and  etecpe,  but  flat  on  the  top.  They  killed  and 
brought  with  them  a  great  fowle,  whereof  there  were  many, 
and  likewise  some  egges,  and  in  an  houre  they  came  aboord. 
This  ile  is  two  flight-shot  over  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth. 
At  mid-night  our  anchor  came  home,  and  wee  tayld  aground 
by  meanes  of"  the  strength  of  the  streame ;  but  by  the 
helpe  of  God,  wee  hoved  her  off  without  hurt.  In  short 
time  wee  moved  our  ship,  and  rode  still  ail  night ;  and  in 
the  night  wee  had  little  wind  at  east,  and  east  south-east. 
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\Vee  had  at  uoone  this  day  an  observation,  and  were  io  the 
latitude  of  71  degrees,  15  minutes. 

ITie  fint  of  JtUy,  we  saw  more  ice  to  the  Bcaward  of  os; 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  driving  to  the  north- 
west. At  noone  it  was  calme,  and  we  had  the  sonne  on  the 
meridian,  on  the  south  and  by  west  point,  halfe  a  point  to 
the  westerly  part  of  the  compassc,  in  the  latitude  of  71  de- 
grees, 24  minutes.  This  morning  I  sent  my  mate  Everet, 
and  foure  of  our  companie  to  rowe  about  the  bay,  to  see 
what  rivers  were  in  the  same,  and  to  find  where  the  morses 
did  come  on  land ;  and  to  see  a  sound  or  great  river  in  the 
bottome  of  the  bay,  which  did  alwaies  send  out  a  great 
streaine  to  the  northwards,  against  the  tide  that  came  from 
thence :  and  I  found  the  same  in  comming  in,  from  the 
north  to  this  place,  before  this.  When  by  the  meanes  of  the 
great  plenty  of  ice,  the  hope  of  passage  betweene  Newland 

Iitc'r'^'^^  and  Nova  Zcmbla  was  taken  away ;  my  purpose  was  by  the 
Vaygats  to  passe  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ob,  and  to  dou* 
bie  that  way  the  North  Cape  of  Tartaria,*  or  to  give  reason 
wherefore  it  will  not  be  :  but  being  here,  and  hoping  by  the 
plentie  of  morses  wee  saw  here,  to  defray  the  charge  of  our 
voyage;  and  also  that  this  sound  might  for  some  reasons 
bee  a  better  passage  to  the  east  of  Nova  Zerobla  then  the 
Vaygats,  if  it  held  according  to  my  hope  conceived  by  the 
likenesse  it  gave :  for  whereas  we  had  a  floud  came  from 
the  northwards,  yet  this  sound  or  river  did  runue  so  strong, 

SSS      that  ice  with  the  streome  of  this  river  was  carried  away,  or 

^  HucUon  seemed  to  think  thai  when  he  had  once  pasied  the  North 
Cape  of  Tirtaiy  (Oape  Tabint),  the  rest  of  his  undertaking,  to  reach 
China  by  a  north-eastern  route,  would  be  quite  easy,  and  hardly  worth 
metitioiiing.  This  was  also  Sebastian  Cabot's  idea,  and  that  of  all  bis  dis- 
ciples down  to  our  navigator.  Ortelius's  maps,  tha  best  expressions  of  the 
geographical  dogma  of  the  age,  imply  a  similar  belief.  The  northern 
coast  of  Asia,  which  is  there  drawn  almost  from  fancy,  is  everywhere 
much  too  far  south.  The  vojage  from  the  Promontorium  Sc^thicum  to 
Cathay,  or  Northern  China,  appears  on  these  maps  as  quite  ao  easy 
matter. 
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any  thing  else  against  the  floud ;  so  that  both  in  Houd  and 
ebbe,  the  strcamc  doth  hold  a  strong  course  :  and  it  floweth 
from  the  north  three  houres,  and  ebbeth  nine. 

The  aeeond,  the  wind  being  at  east  south-east,  it  was  rea- 
sonable cold,  and  so  was  Friday ;  and  the  morses  did  not  play 
in  our  sight  as  in  warme  weather.  This  morning,  at  three 
of  the  clocke.  mv  mate  and  compauie  came  aboord,  and 
brought  a  great  decres  horne,  a  white  locke  of  deeres  haire, 
four  dozen  of  fowle,  their  boat  halfe  laden  with  drift  wood, 
and  some  flowers  and  greene  things,  that  they  found  grow- 
ing on  the  shoare.  They  saw  a  herd  of  white  deere,^  of  ten  ^^^^^ 
in  a  companie  on  the  land,  much  drift  wood  lying  on  the 
shoarc,  many  good  baycs,  and  one  river  iaiic  to  see  to 
on  the  north  shoare,  for  the  morses  to  land  on  ;  but  they 
saw  no  morses  there,  but  signes  that  tbey  had  becnc  in  the 
bayes.  And  the  great  river  or  sound,  they  certified  me, 
was  of  breadth  two  or  three  leagues,  and  had  no  ground  at 
twentie  fathoms,  and  that  the  water  was  of  the  colour  of  the 
sea,  and  very  salt,  and  that  the  streame  setteth  strongly  out 
of  it.  At  sixe  a  clocke  this  morning,  came  much  ice  from 
the  southward  driving  upon  us,  very  fearfull  to  locke  on ; 
but  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  His  mightie  helpe,  wee  being 
moored  with  two  anchors  ahead  with  vering  out  of  one 
cable  and  heaving  home  the  other,  and  fending  off  with 
beames  and  sparres,  escaped  the  danger ;  which  labour  con- 
tinued till  sixe  a  clocke  in  the  eevening,  and  then  it  was 
past  us,  and  we  rode  still  and  tooke  our  rest  this  night. 

The  third,  the  wind  at  north  a  hard  gale.  At  three  a 
clocke  this  morning  wee  weighed  our  anchor,  and  set  sayle, 
purposing  to  runne  into  the  river  or  sound  before  spoken  of. 

The  fmurthy  in  the  morning,  it  cleered  up,  with  the  wind 
at  north-west ;  we  weighed  and  set  sayle,  and  stood  to  the 
eastwards,  and  past  over  a  reefe,  and  found  on  it  five  and  a 
halfe,  sixe,  sixe  and  a  halfe,  and  seven  fathoms  water :  then 

^  See  p.  36,  nole  1. 
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we  saw  that  the  sound  was  full,  aiul  a  vti y  large  river  from 
the  north-eastward  free  from  ice,  and  a  strong  streame  com- 
ming  out  of  it :  and  wee  had  sounding  then,  foure  and  thirty 
fathoms  water.  Wee  ail  conceived  hope  of  this  northerly 
il^obl"  rivG'  sound,  and  sayling  in  it,  wee  found  three  and  twen- 
tic  fathomes  for  three  leagues,  and  after  twentie  fathomes 
for  five  or  sixe  leagues,  all  touy^li  ozic  ground.  Then  the 
winde  vered  more  northerly,  and  the  streame  came  down 
80  Strong,  that  wee  could  do  no  good  on  it:  we  came  to 
anchor,  and  went  to  supper,  and  then  presently  I  sent  my 
mate  Juet,  with  fiye  more  of  our  companie  in  our  boat,  with 
sayle  and  oares  to  get  up  the  river,  being  provided  with 
victual!  and  weapons  for  defence,  willing  them  to  sound  as 
they  went  j  and  if  it  did  continue  still  deepe,  to  goe  untill 
it  did  trende  to  the  eastward,  or  to  the  southwards,  and  wee 
rode  still. 

The  Ji/t,  in  the  morning,  we  had  the  wind  at  west :  we 
began  to  weigh  anchor,  purposing  to  set  sayle  and  to  nmne 
up  the  sound  after  our  companie :  then  the  wind  vered 

northerly  upon  us,  and  we  saved  our  labour.  At  noone 
our  companie  came  aboord  us,  having  had  a  hard  rought ; 
for  they  had  beene  up  the  river  sixe  or  seven  leagues,  and 
sounded  it  from  twentie  to  three  and  twentie,  and  after 
brought  it  to  eight,  size,  and  one  ikthome;  and  then  to 
foore  foot  in  the  best :  they  then  went  ashoare,  and  found 
good  store  of  wildc  goose  quills,  a  piece  of  an  old  uaic,  aud 
some  flowers  and  grecne  things  which  they  found  growing  : 
they  saw  many  deere,  and  so  did  we  in  our  after-dayes 
sayling.^  They  being  come  abobrd,  we  presently  set  sayle 
with  the  wind  at  north  north-west,  and  we  stood  out  againe 
to  the  south-westwards,  with  sorrow  that  our  labour  was  in 

1  The  nistsoee  of  grass  and  of  herbivdous  animali  in  Nova  Zemblsy 
which  if  flatty  denied  by  De  Tett,  is  clearly  proved  hj  Hudaon.  L&tke*t 
obeervstiotts  corroborate  thoee  of  our  navigator :  see  Dr.  Beko*s  De  Veer, 
pp»  5, 63. 
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Taine :  for,  had  this  sound  held  as  it  did  make  shew  of, 

for  breadtli,  depth,  safenesse  of  harbour,  and  good  anchor 

ground,  it  might  have  yeelded  an  excellent  passage  to  a 

more  easterly  sea.   Generally,  all  the  land  of  Nova  Zembla  ^i7*,„^g;^ 

that  yet  we  have  seene,  is  lo  a  man*8  eye  a  pleasant  land  >  ^  ^  v«> 

much  mayne  high  land  with  no  snow  on  it,  looking  in  some 

places  greene,  and  deere  feeding  thereon :  and  the  hills  are 

partly  covered  with  snow,  and  partly  bare.    It  is  no  marvel 

that  there  is  so  much  ice  in  the  sea  toward  the  pole,  so  many  causcof 

much  ic«  in 

sounds  and  rivers  beins  in  the  lands  of  Novn  Zembla  and 

^  which  make 

Newland  to  ingender  it ;  besides  the  coasts  of  Pechora,  Rus-  ^^y"* 
sia,  and  Greenland,  with  Lappia,  as  by  proofes  I  finde  by 
my  trayell  in  these  parts :  by  meanes  of  which  ice  I  suppose 

there  will  be  no  navigable  passage  this  way.  This  eeven- 
ing  wee  had  the  wind  at  west  and  by  south :  we  therefore 
came  to  anchor  under  Deere  Point ;  and  it  was  a  storme  at 
sea ;  wee  rode  in  twentie  £ithomes  ozie  ground :  I  sent  my 
mate,  Ladlow,  with  foure  more  ashoare  to  see  whether  any 
morses  were  on  the  shoare,  and  to  kill  some  fowle;  for  we 
had  seen  no  morses  since  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  this 
moncth,  that  wee  saw  them  driving  out  of  the  ice.  They 
found  good  landing  for  them,  but  no  signe  that  they  had 
beene  there;  but  they  found  that  fire  had  beene  made 
there,  yet  not  lately.  At  ten  of  the  clocke  in  the  eeyen- 
ing,  they  came  aboord,  and  brought  with  them  neere  an 
hundred  fowles  called  wellocks:  this  night  it  was  wet, 
fog'ge,  and  very  thickc  and  cold,  the  winde  at  west  south- 
west. 

The  8txt,  in  the  morning,  wee  had  the  wind  stormie  and 
shifting ;  betweene  the  west  and  south-west,  against  us  for 
doing  any  good :  we  rode  still  and  had  much  ice  driving  by 
us  to  the  eastward  of  us.    At  nine  of  the  clocke  this  eeven- 

ing  wee  had  the  wind  at  north  north-west :  we  presently 
weighed,  and  set  sayle,  and  stood  to  the  westward,  being 
out  of  hope  to  find  passage  by  the  north-east :  and  my  pur- 
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Wiiiouijh.  pose  was  now  to  see  whether  Willoughbies  LaiuP  were,  as  it 
B conceit    IS  Jayd  m  our  cardes:  which  if  it  were,  wee  miizlit  hade 

of  card-  •  ^ 

morses  on  it,  for  with  the  ice  they  were  all  driven  from 
utirxei^'  hence.  This  place  upon  Nova  Zembla,  is  another  then  that 
(WrfuUuA  which  the  Hollanders  call  Costing  Sarch,  discovered  by 

lifts  1^  brli>r6 

Ob  erv<  i    Oliver  Brownell :  and  William  Barentson's  observation  doth 

cap. 2>  a« 

8Br*chIof  witnesse  the  same.*  It  is  layd  in  plot  by  the  Hollanders  out 
S'^^thera '  of  his  true  place  too  farre  north  :  to  what  end  I  know  not, 
NovBZem.  ^j^ggg  ^  make  it  hold  course  with  the  compassc,  not  re- 
specting  tlip  variation.  It  is  as  broad  and  like  to  yeeld 
passage  as  the  Vaygats,  and  my  hope  was,  that  by  the  strong 
streame  it  would  have  cleered  it  selfe ;  but  it  did  not.  It  is 
so  fall  of  ice  that  yon  will  hardly  thinke  it  All  this  day, 
for  the  most  part  it  was  fo^ge  and  cold. 

The  seventh,  clecrc  but  coUl  weather :  in  the  morning  the 
wind  was  at  the  north  ;  from  the  last  eevening  to  this  morn- 
ing, we  set  saile  and  kept  our  course  west  and  by  south, 
fifteene  leagues:  from  morning  to  eight  a  docke  in  the 
eevening  it  was  cslme:  then  we  had  the  wind  againe  at 

*  The  fact  we  here  learn  is  important.  Willoughby's  land  wa.s,on  the 
charts  used  by  Hudson,  laid  down  as  part  of  Nova  Zembla  ;  rather  south 
than  north  of  72",  When  we  consider  how  careful  Hudson  was  in  col- 
lecting information,  and  further,  that  he  was  sent  out  hj  the  only  per* 
•oub  in  England  who  had  an  interest  in  nortb-eaiteni  discoTery  (the 
MiucoTj  Company),  it  becomes  almost  a  certainty  that  Willoughby^t 
land  was,  in  1608,  tkeBngluh  not  thought  identical  with  Spitabeigen 
(the  Gfeanland  of  Bsients  and  Hudson).  If  commercial  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch,  the  real  discoverers  of  Spitzbergen,  had  not  a  short  time 
after  Hudson's  voyage  laised  the  almost  absurd  belief  in  that  identity, 
the  scholars  of  our  time  would  have  been  spared  much  labour.  Furchas 
hinT-'c^f  is  the  most  enrneH,  we  might,  perhaps,  say  the  most  insolent, 
dt  tVn  ler  of  the  erroricuus  idea,  which  has  been  ably  disproved  by  Mr. 
R»ui  1  ill,  in  his  vvuik  on  northern  voya^^cs.  Introduction,  p.  ix,  where  all 
the  arguments  bearing  on  both  sides  of  the  question  may  be  found. 

*  The  mere  amateur  reader  trill  hardly  care  about  Uio  intrinsic  geo- 
graphical questions  Involved  in  this  sentence.  Tho  geographical  scholar 
Hill  find  then  most  amply  and  satisfactorily  discussed,  irith  special  refar- 
enee  to  tho  present  passsge,  by  Dr.Beke  in  his  Introduction  to  Bo  Tosr, 
pp.  xxxii  to  I. 
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nortli,  and  wc  saylcd  till  nine  a  clockc  next  morning  west 
south-west,  ciG^ht  leagues ;  then  the  wind  being  west  and  by 
south,  wee  went  north  and  by  west,  three  leagues,  and  wee 
had  the  sanne  at  the  highest  south  aouth^weflt^  in  the  lati- 
tude of  71  degrees^  ^  miuates.  The  €t^ht,  faire  weather ; 
at  noone  we  had  the  wind  at  east  north-east,  we  stood  north 
three  leagues  till  foure  a  cloeke :  then  the  wind  heing  at 
west  and  by  north,  wee  stemmed  north  and  by  west  one 
league  and  a  halfe,  till  six  a  clocke  in  the  eerening ;  then 
the  wind  was  at  north-east  a  hard  gale,  and  wee  stood  till 
next  day  at  noone  west  and  by  norths  by  account  three  and 
twentie  leagues :  we  had  the  sonne  on  the  meridian,  south 
and  by  west,  halfe  a  point  neerest  west,  in  the  latitude  of 
70  degrees,  41  minutes.  The  ninth,  cleerc  weather  :  from 
this  to  the  next  day  at  noone,  we  sayled  south-west  and  by 
west  twelve  leagues,  and  northward  three  leagues ;  and  in 
these  courses  had  these  soundings,  41, 4jS,  46,  48,  and  45 
fathoms :  we  had  the  sunne  south  and  by  west,  halfe  a  point 
to  the  west  part  of  the  compasse.  The  sea  was  loftie :  our 
latitude  was  70  degrees,  00  minutes. 

The  tenth,  clecre  but  close  weather  :  from  this  till  next 
day  noone  wee  had  little  wind  at  west  norfh-wost :  by  ac- 
count we  made  our  way  five  leagues  north-easterly.  Wee 
had  the  ton  at  the  highest  on  the  south  and  by  west  point, 
and  a  terce  westward,  in  the  latitude  of  70  degrees,  65 
minutes,  and  I  thinke  we  had  a  rustling  tide  under  us ;  and 
in  this  time  had  sounding  betweene  fortie-five  and  fortie 
fathomcs,  white  sand.  The  fltventh,  cleere  weather :  from 
this  to  the  next  day  at  noone,  little  wind  at  north  north-east 
and  sometimes  calme;  wee  sayled  west  and  by  north  by 
account  five  leagues ;  and  had  the  sunne  on  the  meridian  on 
the  south  and  by  west  point  one4hird  west  in  the  latitude  of 
70  degrees,  £6  minutes,  and  found  a  rustling  under  us. 
This  fore-noone  we  were  come  into  a  greene  sea,  of  the  ormo»  im. 

colour  of  the  mayne  ocean,  which  we  first  lost  the  eight  of 

s 
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June :  since  wliich  time  wee  have  liad  a  sea  of  a  blacke  blue 

colour,  which  (both  by  the  last  and  this  yecres  experience) 
is  a  sea  pestered  with  ice. 

The  twelfth,  faire  weather :  from  noone  to  midnight  wee 
had  the  wind  shifting  betweene  the  north  and  west;  our 
course  was  betweene  west  north-west  and  south  south-west. 
Then  we  had  the  wind  at  south ;  we  sayled  till  the  next  day 
at  noone,  west  and  by  north,  thirteene  leagues ;  wee  ac- 
counted our  way  from  the  last  day  till  this  day  noone  west- 
ward, eighteene  leagues.  This  aftcr-noone  wee  saw  more 
porpoises  then  in  all  our  voyage  afore.  The  ihirteenih,  dose 
weather:  in  the  after-noone  having  much  wind  at  south, 
with  short  sayle  we  stood  away  west  and  by  north,  till  eight 
a  clocke  in  the  eevening :  then  we  bad  the  wind  at  south, 
but  most  times  calmc  till  noone  the  next  day  :  wee  stood 
away  as  afore,  fourc  leagues ,  which  made  in  all  twelve 
leagues :  we  had  the  sunnc  cre  it  began  to  fall,  south  and 
by  west,  in  the  latitude  of  70  degrees,  9lSt  minutes. 

The  fourteentkj  wee  stood  west  north*west  till  midnight, 
seventeene  leagues:  then  the  wind  scanted  and  came  at 
west,  we  stood  north  north-west,  one  league  and  a  balfe ; 
iLcii  tiic  wind  1)(  int;  more  southerly,  wee  sayled  west  north- 
west five  leagues.  I'rom  the  last  till  this  day  at  noone,  our 
way  was  out  of  divers  courses  north-west  and  by  west,  foure 
and  twentie  leagues.  We  had  the  sunne  beginning  to  fall 
at  south  and  by  west,  in  the  latitude  of  70  d^;rees,  54 
minutes. 

The  Jiftemtk,  faire ;  but  towards  night  like  to  be  stormie 
with  thunder,  the  wind  betweene  south  and  south  south- 
east ;  from  this,  till  the  sixteenth  day  at  noone,  our  course 
was  west  and  by  north,  seven  and  twentie  leagues,  and  the 
sunne  then  began  to  fall  at  south,  three  quarters  of  a  point 
westward.  In  the  latitude  of  70  degrees,  4ft  minutes.  The 
$UBt€enih,  faire ;  our  way  was  from  this  till  next  day  at  noone 
north-west,  twelve  leagues,  out  of  divers  courses :  and  we 
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had  the  wind  shifting,  sometimes  at  cast,  at  west  south-west, 
and  west  and  hy  north ;  the  latitude,  by  a  bad  obserTatioxi« 
71  d^ees,  44  minutes.  The  seitenteenih,  in  the  fore-noone, 
Mxe}  the  wind  being  at  west  and  by  north*  At  foure 
a  clocke  this  morning  we  saw  land  beare  off  us,  west  and 
south  south-west,  which  was  about  ^Vaid-liousc  this  aftcr- 
noone  wee  had  a  stomie  at  west  and  by  north,  we  laved  it 
to  trie  till  eight  a  clocke  in  the  eevening,  and  then  set  sayle 
with  the  wind  betweene  west  north-west  and  north-west: 
our  course  till  the  next  day  at  noone  was  south-west  and  by 
south,  twelve  leagues :  the  Cape  Hopewell'  bore  off  us  south 
south-west,  and  we  were  foure  or  five  leagues  from  land. 

The  eighteejithj  gusty,  with  raine  all  the  fore-nuone  ;  then 
we  had  the  wind  shifting  till  next  day  at  noone  from  south 
south-east  to  east,  and  south-cast :  our  course  in  generall 
was  north-west,  foure  and  twentie  leagues :  then  did  North 
Kene  beare  off  us  west  halfe  a  point  southward,  being  from 
us  foure  leagues ;  and  the  North  Cape  in  sight  bearing  west 
and  by  north,  etc. 

The  seven  and  twentieth,  cold,  with  raine  and  storrae ;  this 
night  we  began  to  bume  candle  in  the  betacle,  which  we  JjJJjjj^j^ 
had  not  done  since  the  mmteenik  of  May,  by  reason  wee 
had  alwaies  day  from  thence  till  now.  The  thMeih,  we 
had  the  sunne  upon  the  meridian  due  south,  in  the  latitude 
of  68  degrees,  46  minutes;  whereby  we  found  us  to  bee 
afore  our  sliip,  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  and  Lowfoot^  bore  east 
of  us,  but  not  in  siglit. 

The  seventh  of  August,  I  used  all  diligence  to  arrive  at 
London,  and  therefore  now  I  gave  my  companie  a  certificate 
under  my  hand,. of  my  free  and  willing  return,  without  per- 
swasion  or  force  of  any  one  or  more  of  them :  for  at  my 
being  at  Nora  Zembla,  the  sixi  ofltify,  yoide  of  hope  of  a 

>  Taidoehuus  Island,  7(r  36'      3V  E,  in  the  White  flea,  close  to 
the  coast  of  Finmark. 
*  Iforth-west  of  TardoShuus  Island.  '  Tiie  Luffoden  Islaadg. 
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nortli-east  passage  (except  by  the  Waygats,  for  wliich  I  was 
not  fitted  to  trie  or  prove),  I  therefore  resolved  to  use  all 
meaucs  i  could  to  sayle  to  the  north-west ;  considering  the 
time  and  meanes  wee  had,  if  the  wind  should  friend  us,  as 
m  the  £rst  part  of  oar  voyage  it  had  done^  and  to  make  triall 
of  that  place  called  Lumleya  Inlet,'  and  the  foriona  over-fall 
by  Captain  Davis,  hoping  to  rnnne  into  it  an  hundred 
leagues,  and  to  returne  as  God  should  enable  mce.  But  now 
having  spent  more  then  halfe  the  time  I  had,  and  gone 
but  the  shortest  part  oi  the  way,  by  means  of  contrary 
winds,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  save  victuall,  wages,  and 
tackle,  by  my  speedy  returne,  and  not  by  foolish  rashneese, 
the  time  being  wasted,  to  lay  more  charge  upon  the  action 
then  neeesside  should  compell,  I  arrived  at  Gravesend  the 
sixe  and  twentieth  of  August, 

*  See  HaUuyt,  x,  8  (PokIum).  The  journal  of  Osptain  Davii,  to 
which  Pinehaa  relflis»  ts  not  dear  enough  to  aUow  as  to  fix  the  sitiiatiQS 

of  Lumlej^s  inlet  with  any  d^;ree  of  certainty.  Tho  inlet  vas  perhape 
identical  with  Hudson's  strait,  or  perhaps  somewhat  forther  nortii,  where 

modem  jrcographers  place  Probisher's  strait.  Tho  map'*  of  these  regions 
are  still  too  unsatisfactory  to  a f lord  a  fair  ground  f.>r  any  giicsscs  about 
the  real  meaning  of  the  still  vaguer  indications  of  the  early  navigatora. 
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THE  THIED  VOYAGE  OF 
MASTEK   HENRY  HUDSON, 

TOWXnD   NOVA    ZEMBTJi,    AND    AT    HIS    RETCUNE,   HTS    PASSING    FROM    1  AURB 
ISXJIKCS  TO   NEW-FOUND  IJiHU,   ANI>    ALONO  TO  FUUXIK-FuUJUi  UEUllEEU 
AMD  7KM  MnnmS.  iXD  YBKireB  TO  CAPB  OOD,  A«D  80  TO  THIBTXB- 
TBBBB  PTOUSS;  AKD  AZOHO  TBB  COAST  TO  TBB  MOBTBWABD* 
TO  FOBm^TWO  DI0RBB8  AMD  All  BAUS,  AHP  HP  THB 
BXim  KSSBB  TO  rOfiXIB-THBBB  DBOBBB8. 

WriUen  by  Robert  Juet,  of  Linu-Jume, 


On  Saturday^  the  Jke  and  HoenHeth  of  March,  1609,  after 
the  old  account,  we  set  sayle  from  Amsterdam,  and  by  the 
Bwen  and  twentieth  day,  we  were  downe  at  the  Texel :  and 

by  twelve  of  the  clocke  we  were  off  the  land,  it  being  east 
of  us  two  leagues  off.  And  because  it  is  a  journey  usually 
knowne,  I  omit  to  put  downe  what  passed  till  wc  came  to 
the  height  of  the  North  Cape  of  Finmarke,  which  we  did 
performe  by  the  Jift  of  Moff  (etUo  novo),  being  Taesday.  Mayo^ 
On  which  day  we  obserred  the  height  of  the  pole,  and  found 
it  to  bee  71  degrees,  and  46  mintttes ;  and  found  our  com- 
passe  to  vary  six  degrees  to  the  west ;  and  at  twelve  of  the 
clocke,  the  North  Cape  did  beare  south-west  and  by  south 
tenne  leagues  off,  and  wee  steered  away  east  and  by  south 
and  east. 

After  much  trouble,  with  fogges  sometimes,  and  more 
dangerous  of  ice.  The  ninetemth,  being  Tuesday,  was  dose 

?tormie  weather,  with  much  wind  and  snow,  and  very  cold : 
the  wind  variable  bctweene  the  north  north-west  and  north- 
east.   We  made  our  way  west  and  by  north  till  noone. 
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'Jlien  yrc  observed  the  sunne  having  a  slake,'  and  found  our 
heigtb.  to  bee  70  degrees,  30  minutes.  And  the  ship  had 
out-runne  us  twentie  leagues,  hj  reason  of  the  set  of  the 
streame  of  the  White  Sea :  and  we  had  sight  of  Wardhonse.* 
Then  at  two  of  the  docke  wee  tackt  to  the  eastward :  for  we 
could  not  get  about  the  North  Cape,  the  wind  was  so  scant ; 
and  at  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night,  on  the  one  and  twentieth, 
biedMir  North  Cape  did  beare  south-east  and  by  south  seven 
Awraiptira  l^u^B  mid-night  Assumption  Point?  did  beare 

south  and  by  east,  five  leagues  off  us. 

The  iioo  and  iwenHeth,  gusting  weather,  with  haile  and 
snow,  the  sunne  breaking  out  sometimes :  we  continued  our 
courr^c  along  the  land  west  south-west.  And  at  tcnnc  of  the 
Ztaum,  clocke  at  night  we  were  thwart  off  Zenam.*  The  bodie  of  it 
did  beare  east  off  us  five  leagues  :  and  the  course  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Zenam  is  for  the  most  part  west  and  by 
south,  and  west  south-west,  fiftie-fonre  leagues. 

The  three  and  iwen^etk,  faire  sunshining  weather;  the 
wind  at  east  and  by  south,  and  east  south-east ;  wee  steered 
along  the  laud  south-west,  and  south-west  and  by  west, 
eight  leagues  a  watch,  for  so  we  found  the  land  to  lye 
from  Zenam  to  Lofoote.^  And  the  distance  is  fiftie  leagues 
from  the  bodie  of  Zenam  to  the  westecmost  land  of  Lofoote.* 
And  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  course  is  south-west  and 

'  A  spot  7  The  word  daie^  as  a  substantivSi  MStos  to  be  a  north  country 
word,  meaning,  accordinj;  to  Brocket, "  an  accumulation  of  mud  or  slime, 
from  sUjck,  coenum,  lutum."  If  Iludson  obscrred  a  spot  on  the  sun  the 
21st  of  March,  1001),  he  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  diwnvcrer  of  this 
most  interesting  phenomenon  ;  the  observation  of  Thomas  Ilariot,  which 
is  considered  as  the  first  on  record,  being  more  ihan  a  ycax  uud  a  half 
later  (Dec.  8th,  1610).  Hudson  had  the  duadvantage  of  obsenring  with* 
out  a  idflioopi.  *  VsidoShuus  Iilaiid. 

*  Bvidsntlj  to  ths  loaih-east  of  the  North  Cbpe,  probably  a  cape  oa 
one  of  the  neighboariag  iolsBds,  MtaaSe,  JehnaSe,  or  IgenSe. 

«  Probably  the  islaiid  of  Senjen,  lat  eo""  25',  long.  17*  &,  lying  wcrt  of 
IJorway,  close  to  the  coast. 

»  The  Luffoden  Islands.  •  VaeiS  Island,  lat.  67°  40',  long.      36'  £. 
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by  west  For  the  needle  of  our  compasse  was  set  right  to 
the  north.  At  twc  U  f3  of  the  clocke  at  ni^ht,  the  bodie  of 
Lofoote  did  bcare  south-east,  sixe  leagues  off.  Lofoote. 

The  /oure  and  tweniUth,  faire  cleere  sun-shining  wea- 
ther :  the  wind  yariable  upon  all  points  of  the  compi8se»  but 
most  upon  the  south-east,  and  sometimes  calme.  We  con- 
tinued our  course  west  south-west  as  before.  And  at  eight 
of  the  clocke  at  night  the  souther  part  of  Lofoote  did  beare 
south-east  ten  leagues  off  us.  tiMu"**" 

The  Jive  and  twentieth,  much  wind  at  north-east^  with 
some  snow  and  haile.  The  first  watch  the  wind  came  to  the 
east  a  fine  gale,  and  so  came  to  the  north-east,  the  second 
watch,  at  foure  of  the  clocke,  and  fireshed  in :  and  at  eight 
of  the  clocke  it  grew  to  a  storme,  and  so  continued.  At 
noone  we  observed,  aud  made  the  ship  to  be  iu  G7  degrees, 
58  minutes.  "Wee  continued  our  course  south-west  twelve 
leagues  a  watch.  At  nine  of  the  clocke,  Lofoote  did  bearo 
east  of  us  15  leagues  off.  And  we  found  the  compasse  to 
hare  no  yaiiation.   The  wind  increased  to  a  storme. 

The  m»  und  iwmHM,  was  a  great  storme  at  the  north 
north-east,  and  north-east  Wee  steered  away  south-west 
afore  the  wind  with  our  fore  course  abroad :  for  we  were 
able  to  maintaync  no  more  sayles,  it  blew  so  vehemently, 
and  the  sea  went  so  high,  and  brake  withall,  that  it  would 
haye  dangered  a  small  ship  to  lye  under  the  sea.  So  we 
skudded  seyenty  leagues  in  foure  and  twentie  honres.  The 
storme  began  to  cease  at  foure  of  the  clocke. 

The  seven  and  iwentiethf  indifferent  faire  weather,  but  a 
good  stiffe  gale  of  wind  at  north,  and  north  north-east;  wee 
held  on  our  course  as  before.  At  noone  wee  observed  and 
found  our  heigth  to  be  64  degrees,  10  minutes.  And  wee 
perceiyed  that  the  current  had  hindered  us  in  fortie^eieht  ^  f^""^ 

*  O      rent  sclUiig 

houres  to  the  number  of  16  leagues  to  our  best  judgement.  Jj|J2;«i»^- 
We  set  our  mayne-sayle,  sprit-sayle,  and  our  mayne-top- 
sayle,  and  held  ou  our  course  all  night,  having  faire  wea- 
ther. 
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The  etffht  and  iwenUeth,  fmte  weather  and  little  wind  at 

north-east,  we  held  on  our  course  south-west.  At  noone 
wee  observed  the  heigth,  and  were  in  62  degrees,  and  30 
minutes.  The  after-noone  was  little  wind  at  north  north- 
west.   The  second  watch  it  fell  calme.    At  foure  of  the 

Fun  lum  c^Qcke  wce  had  sight  of  the  ilea  called  Farre/  and  found 

iSn  ?«!lt  them  to  lye  out  of  their  place  in  the  sea  chart  fonrteene 
leagues  to  farre  westerly.  For  in  ronning  sonth*west  from 
Lofootc,  wee  liad  a  good  care  to  our  steerage  and  observa- 
tions ;  and  counted  oiirsi>lves  thirtie  leagues  off  by  our 
course  and  obseiTation^  and  had  sight  of  them  sixteene  or 
eighteene  leagues  off. 

The  nhw  and  twentieth^  faire  weather^  sometimes  calme 
and  sometimes  a  gale,  with  the  wind  varying  at  south-west, 
and  so  to  the  north-east.  Wee  got  to  the  ilands,  hut  could 
not  get  in.  So  we  stood  along  the  ilands.  The  ebbe  being 
come,  we  durst  not  put  in. 

Thirtieth,  faire  weather ;  the  wind  at  south-east,  and  east 
south-east  In  the  morning  we  turned  into  a  road  in  Stnmio, 

stromo.  one  of  the  Ilands  of  Farre,  betweene  Stromo  and  Mugge- 
nes,  and  got  in  by  nine  of  the  docke,  for  it  flowed  so  there 
that  day.  And  as  soone  as  we  came  in  we  went  to  romage, 
and  sent  our  boat  for  water,  and  filled  all  our  empty  caskes 
with  fresh  water.  Wee  made  an  end  of  our  romaging  this 
night  by  ten  of  the  clocke. 

The  one  and  tkiriieih,  £»ire  sunahining  weaflier,  the  wind 
at  east  south-east.  In  the  fore-noone  oar  master  with  most 
of  his  company  went  on  shoare  to  walke,  and  at  one  of  the 
clocke  they  rcLuiiicd  riboard.    Then  we  set  saylc. 

June,  The  Jirst  of  June,  atiio  nocOf  faire  sun-sliining  weather, 

the  wind  at  east  south-east.  We  continued  on  our  course 
south-west  and  by  west.  At  noone  wee  obserred  the 
sunne,  and  found  our  heigth  to  be  sixty  degrees,  fifty- 
eight  minutes :  and  so  continued  on  our  course  all  night 

>  The  Faroe  ialnmh,  lat.  Ul"  40'  N.;  leug.  ti'  30^  W. 
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with  faire  weather.    This  night  we  lighted  candles  in  the 
bittacle*  againe. 

The  second,  mystie  weather,  the  wind  at  north-east.  At 
noone  we  steered  away  west  south-west  to  find  Busse  Hand,*  f,JJJ 
disooTcred  in  the  jeere  1578  by  one  of  the  ships  of  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher^  to  see  if  it  lay  in  her  true  latitude  in  the 
chart  or  no :  wee  continued  our  course  as  before  all  night, 
with  a  faire  gale  of  wind  :  this  night  we  had  sight  of  the  JJjJ^** 
first  stars,  and  our  water  was  changed  colour  to  a  white  SJJ^i,** 
greene.    The  compasse  had  no  variation.  S^m!^' 

The  third,  faixe  son-shining  weather ;  the  wind  at  north-  ^^J^ 
east.  We  steered  on  our  course  south-west  and  by  west, 
with  a  stiffe  gale  of  wind.  At  noone  we  obserred  and  found 
our  heigth  to  bee  98  degrees,  48  minutes.  And  I  was  before 
the  ship  16  leagues,  by  reason  ul  the  current  that  held  us  so  ^^JJJJ^J^ 
strong  out  of  the  south-west.  For  it  is  eight  leagues  in 
fouxe  and  twentie  houres.  We  accounted  our  selves  neere 
Busse  Hand :  by  mid-night  wee  looked  out  for  it^  but  could 
not  see  it.' 

The  fomik,  in  the  morning,  was  much  wind,  with  fogge 
and  raine.  Wee  steered  away  south-west  by  west  all  the 
fore-noone,  the  wind  so  increasing  that  wee  were  enforced 
to  take  in  our  top-sale  :  the  winde  continuing  so  all  the  after- 
noone.  Wee  steered  away  south-west  all  the  fore-part  of 
the  night;  and  at  ten  of  the  clocke  at  night  it  was  little 
wind,  and  that  was  south,  and  so  came  up  to  the  south  south- 
east. 

The  fifti  stormie  weather,  and  much  wiud  at  south  and 

'  Tho  Intteds  is  a  cloas  plaoa  in  wMeh  tlie  compane  ttsadsth. 
'  It  is  iflipoaiibls  to  indicate  the  real  ntuatioii  of  Busse  Iilaad,  which 
was  disooveied  bj  one  of  Fzobisher*!  ships  oa  its  xeium  to  England.  The 

accounts  of  this  voyage  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  even  more 
UQsatislEurtory  tlian  most  of  the  geographical  matwials  of  this  period. 
Frobisher's  discoveries  liave  always  been,  and  still  are,  a  puszle  to  geo* 

graphers. 

'  They  would  probably  not  have  found  it^  even  in  daylight. 

I 
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south  by  east^  so  that  at  fotire  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning 
we  tooke  in  our  fore-sayle^  and  lay  a  try  with  our  mayne 
corse,  and  tryed  away  west  north-west  foure  leagues.  But 
at  noone  it  was  Icsse  wind,  and  the  sunne  showed  forth,  and 
we  observed  and  found  our  heigth  to  be  56  degrees,  SI 

Noi«  w«n.  minutes.  In  the  after-noone  the  wind  vered  to  and  fro  be- 
tweene  the  south-west  and  the  south-east,  with  raine  and 
foggc,  and  so  continued  all  night.  Wee  found  that  our  ship 
had  gone  to  the  westward  of  our  course.  The  sixth,  thicke 
hasie  weather,  with  cfiists  of  wind  and  showers  of  raine.  The 
wind  varied  betweene  east  south-east  and  south-west,  wee 
steered  on  many  courses  a  west  south-west  way.  The  after- 
noone  watch  the  wind  was  at  east  south-east,  a  stifle  gale 
with  myst  and  raine.  Wee  steered  away  south-west  by  west 
eight  1(  lilies.  At  noone  the  sunne  shone  forth,  and  we 
found  the  heigth  to  bee  5G  degrees,  8  minutes.  The  seventh, 
fiiire  sun-shining  weather  all  the  fore-noone,  and  calme 
untill  twelve  of  the  clocke.  In  the  after-noone  the  wind 
came  to  the  north-west,  a  stiffe  gale.  Wee  steered  south- 
west by  west,  and  made  a  south-west  way.  At  noone  we 
found  the  height  to  bee  56  degrees,  one  minute,  and' it  con- 
tinued all  night  a  hard  gale.  The  eighty  stormy  weather, 
the  wind  variable  betweene  west  and  uoiLh-west,  much  wind  ; 

Bonet«wr«  and  at  eicht  of  the  clocke  wee  tooke  off  our  bonnets.  At 

those  vi  liioli  " 

I^Mkid  noone  the  sunne  shewed  forth  and  wee  observed,  and  our 
i^l  nu"'!^"  height  was  54  degrees,  SO  minutes.  The  ninth,  faire  sun- 
refc-r''auc«^  shiuiug  wcathcr,  and  little  wind  all  the  fore  part  of  the  daye 
the^'in.^a  untill  eleven  of  the  clocke.   Then  the  wind  came  to  the 

oourse, 

wu?^.  fore  80"*^  south-east,  and  we  steered  away  west  south-west.  At 

undTr«uII>d  nooiie  \\c  fouiid  our  height  to  bee  53  degrees  and  45  minutes, 

^yuw'with-  and  we  had  made  our  way  south  by  west  ten  leagues.  In 
onttlMir  . 

bMMta;  the  afiter-noone  the  wind  increased,  and  continued  ail  night 
at  east  north-east  and  east 

The  tmih,  faire  weather,  the  wind  variable  betweene  east 
north-east  and  south-east;  wee  steered  on  our  course  as 
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before.  At  foure  of  the  clock  in  the  aftoriioaiie  the  wiiul 
came  up  at  south-east.  And  we  held  on  our  course  as  be- 
fore. At  noone  wee  observed  and  found  our  height  to  be 
5S  degrees,  35  minutes. 

The  efoeenM,  in  the  morning,  was  thicke  and  foggie,  the 
winde  Tarying  betweene  south  south-west  and  north  west. 
At  foure  of  the  clocke  iii  the  morning,  wee  tackt  about  to 
the  southward  :  at  eleven  of  the  clocke  the  winde  came  to 
the  north-west,  and  so  to  the  west  north-west.  This  day 
we  had  change  of  water,  of  a  whitish  greene,  like  to  the  ice 
water  to  the  north-west  At  noone  it  deered  up,  and  be- 
came very  faire  weather :  wee  put  out  our  mayne  top-sayle : 
then  we  observed  the  snnne,  and  found  onr  height  to  be  51 
degrees,  24  minutes.  We  had  sayled  many  courses  and 
found  our  ship  gone  to  the  southward  of  our  account  ten 
leagues,  by  reason  of  a  current  from  the  north-ward.^  The  ^^JJ™^ 
oompasse  varied  one  point  to  the  east.  fSStiott 

Uie  iwdfth,  faire  son-shining  weather,  bat  much  wind  at  gy^"* 
the  west  s  we  stood  to  the  southward  all  day,  the  wind  shift- 
ing between  the  south-west  and  the  west  and  by  north. 
Wee  made  our  way  south  halfe  a  point  west,  eight  and 
twentie  leagues.  Our  height  at  noone  was  50  degiecs,  9 
minates.  At  eight  of  the  clock  at  night  we  took  off  our 
bonets,  the  wind  increasing. 

The  ikiriwnU^f  faire  sun-shining  weather :  the  wind  vari- 
able betweene  the  west  and  north  north-west.  Wee  made 
our  way  south  south-west,  seven  and  twentie  leagues.  At 
noone  we  observed,  and  found  our  height  to  be  48  degrees, 
45  minutes,  but  not  to  be  trusted,  the  sea  went  so  high. 
In  the  after-noone  the  winde  was  calmer,  and  wee  brought 
to  onr  bonets,  and  stood  to  the  southward  all  night  with  a 
stiffe  gale. 

The  fourteenth,  faire  and  cleere  sun-shining  weather:  the 

winde  variable  betweene  the  north-west  and  south-west  by 
^  The  Arctic  currenty  from  Davis'  and  iiudiioii's  Straits  to  the  south. 
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west.  At  midnight  T  obsenred  the  north  starre  at  a  north- 
west by  west  guardc  ;  a  good  observation  49  degrees,  30 
minutes.  And  at  iioonc  wee  observed  the  sunne,  and  our 
height  was  48  degrees,  G  minutes.  And  I  made  account 
we  ranne  betweene  the  two  obserTations  twelve  leagues. 
At  one  of  the  clocke  m  the  after-noone,  wee  cast  about  to 
the  westwardj  and  stood  so  all  night :  the  winde  increased  to 
a  storme,  and  was  very  much  winde  with  raine. 
•  Toipend  The  fifteenth .  wc  iiad  a  "[reat  storine,  and  spent*  over- 
^rMMng  boord  our  fore-mast,  bearing  our  fore  corse  low  set.  The 
i^JShw^*  sixieenth,  we  were  forced  to  trie  with  our  mayne  sayle, 
by  reason  of  the  unconstant  weather.  So  wee  tried  foure 
watches^  south-east  and  by  south  eight  leagues  and  an  halfe^ 
two  watches,  size  leagues.  The  MeomteeM,  reasonable  faire 
weather :  the  wind  variable  betweene  west  south-west  and 
west  north-west.  And  a  stifle  gale  of  wind,  and  so  great  a 
swelling  sea  out  of  the  west  south-west,  that  wee  could  doe 
nothing.  So  one  watch  and  an  halfe  wee  drove  north  foure 
leagues  and  a  halfe,  and  foure  watches  and  an  halfe  south 
and  by  east  halfe  a  point  east  twelve  leagues.  The  mgk^ 
teenih,  reasonable  weather  but  close  and  doudie,  and  an 
hard  gale  of  wind,  and  a  great  sea.  The  winde  being  at 
the  north-west,  wee  lay  to  the  southward,  and  made  our 
drift  south  and  by  west,  five  leagues.  The  after-noone 
prooved  little  wind,  and  the  night  part  calme.  The  nine- 
teenthi  in  the  fore-noone,  faire  weather  and  calme.  In  the 
morning  we  set  the  piece  of  our  fore  mast,  and  set  our  fore 
corse. 

The  (WW  <ifM?  iweniteth,  faire  sun-sbining  weather,  but 
much  wind  and  a  great  sea.    We  split  our  fore  sayle  at  ten 
biw  wT**''  of  the  clocke  ;  then  we  laid  it  a  trie*  with  our  mayne  sayle, 
Stttdir^'^  and  continued  so  all  day.    In  the  night  it  fell  to  be  little 
!!!Sir«te.  wind.   This  day  our  heigth  was  46  degrees,  48  minutes. 

The  two  and  twentieth,  very  faire  sun-shining  weather, 
and  calme  all  the  after-noone.   At  noone  we  made  a  very 
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good  obsenration,  and  found  onr  heigth  44  degrees,  58  mi- 
nutes. At  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  wee  had  a  small  gale 
of  winde  at  south-east.  And  wee  steered  away  west  for  New- 
found Land.*   The  true  compasse  varied  one  point  east.  varituon. 

The  Mr«e  and  iwentieth,  thicke  weather  with  much  wind 
and  some  raine.  At  eight  of  the  clocke  in  the  mornings  the 
wind  came  to  the  west  aouth-weat  and  west  so  stiffe  a  gale,  that 
we  were  forced  to  take  our  top-sayle,  and  steered  away 
north  north-west  untill  foure  of  the  clock  in  the  after-noone. 
Then  we  tact  to  the  southward,  the  winde  at  west  north- 
west. At  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  wee  tooke  in  our  top- 
sayles,  and  laid  it  a  trie  with  our  mayne  sayle^  the  winde 
at  west. 

The  foure  and  twentieth,  a  Btiffe  gale  of  wind,  varying  be* 
tweene  the  west  and  north  north-west ;  we  tried  till  sixe  of 
the  clocke :  at  which  time  we  set  our  fore  saile,  and  steered 
way  west  and  by  south  by  our  compasse  ei^t  leagues  in 
foure  watches  }  and  wee  tried  away  south  in  one  watch  and 
an  halfe. 

The  Jive  and  twentieth,  faire  sun-shining  weather^  the 
wind  at  north  n6rth-west  and  north,  we  steered  away  west 

by  south  by  our  compasse  till  twelve  of  the  clocke:  at  which 
time  we  had  sight  of  a  sayle  and  gave  her  chase,  but  could 
not  spcake  with  her.  She  stood  to  the  eastward ;  and  we 
stood  afiber  her  till  sixe  of  the  clocke  in  the  af^r-noone. 
Then  wee  tact  to  the  westward  againe,  and  stood  on  our 
course.   It  was  &ire  all  nighty  and  little  wind  sometimes. 

*  ITeyfeuntBand  was,  in  Hudson's  time^  »  very  vaguo  term.  The 
coasts  whiok  it  aesma  to  ombimoe  w«reM  imperfectly  known,  that  a  strict 
googmphical  intarpietation  of  the  term  is  quite  impoMible.  It  was,  by 
autlion  and  seanisii,  applied  to  all  the  North  American  coasts  along  which 

the  codfisheries  were  established.  HudsoQ  himself  includes  under  the 
name  of  Newfoundland  the  coast  down  to  about  43'  20',  that  is  to  say, 
/^ova  Scotia.  Although  Hudson's  Newfoundland  stretches  thus  much 
farther  south  thau  the  i&laud  which  still  bears  that  time-honoured  name, 
the  island  formed  even  then  the  uiain  part  of  NewfouiuUand. 
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The  six  and  twentieth,  all  the  forepart  of  the  day  very 
faire  weather  and  hot,  but  at  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  after- 
noone  it  grew  to  bee  much  winde  and  raine :  the  winde 
was  at  south  south-east.  At  noone  wee  observed  and  found 
our  heigth  to  bee  44  d^reea^  33  ndniites.  At  eight  of  the 
clocke  at  night  the  wind  came  to  the  south-west,  and  west 
sonth-west.  Wee  steered  north-west,  one  watch,  and  at 
twelve  in  the  night  to  the  west,  and  west  and  by  south, 
very  much  wind.    So  we  could  lye  but  north  north-west. 

The  $even  and  iweiitieth,  very  much  winde  aod  a  soare 
storme,  the  wind  westerly.  In  the  morning,  at  fonre  of  the 
clocke,  wee  tooke  in  onr  fore^corse,  and  layd  it  a  trie  with 
our  mayne-corse  low  set ;  and  so  continued  all  the  day  and 
night,  two  watches  to  the  northward.  At  eight  of  the  doeke 
at  night,  we  tackt  to  the  southward. 

The  eight  and  twentieth,  faire  sun-shining  weather,  the 
wind  at  west  and  by  south  ;  we  lay  a  trie  to  the  southward 
till  dght  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning.  Then  we  set  our 
fore-corse,  and  stood  to  the  southward,  a  stiffe  gale  of  wind, 
but  faire  weather  and  a  great  sea  out  of  the  wester-boord, 
and  so  continued  all  night. 

The  nine  and  twentieth,  faire  sun-shining  weather,  the 
wind  at  west  and  by  south  ;  we  stood  to  the  southward 
untill  sixe  of  the  clocke  at  night,  and  made  our  way  south 
and  by  east  foure  leagues.  Then  the  winde  came  to  the 
south-west,  and  wee  cast  about  to  the  westward,  and  made 
our  way  west  north-west  all  night  At  noone,  I  found  the 
height  4S  degrees,  6  minutes.  The  Tariation  one  point 
west. 

The  thirtieth,  faire  sun-shining  weather,  the  winde  at 
south-west  and  by  west ;  we  steered  north-west  and  by  west, 
and  made  onr  way  so^  by  reason  of  the  yariation  of  the  com- 
passe.  At  noone,  I  found  the  height  to  bee  48  degrees,  18 
minutes ;  wee  continued  our  course  aU  night,  and  made  onr 
way  north-west  and  by  west,  halfe  a  point  westerly,  five  and 
twentie  leagues. 
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The  fa$t  ofJufy,  close,  mystie  and  tSiicke  weatW,  but  a  Jnij. 

faire  gale  of  wind  at  south-west,  and  south-west  by  south. 

"VVe  steered  away  north-west  and  by  west  westerly,  and 

made  our  way  so,  by  reason  of  the  yariation  of  the  compasse. 

At  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  wee  sonnded  for  the  banke  of  Iftifw"^^ 

New-found  Land/  biit  could  get  no  groand.  ^  ^ 

The  second,  thicke  mystie  weather,  but  little  wind,  and 
that  at  west  and  west  and  by  south.  At  eight  of  the  clocke 
in  the  morning  we  cast  about  to  the  southward,  and  when 
our  ship  was  on  sUiyes,  we  sounded  for  the  banke,  and  had 
ground  in  thirtie  fathoms,  white  sand  and  shells,  and  pre- 
sently it  cleered :  and  we  had  sight  of  a  sayle,  but  spake 
not  with  her.  In  the  night  wee  had  much  rayne,  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  wind  shifting. 

The  third,  faire  sun-shining  weather,  with  a  faire  gale  of 
wind  at  east  noi  tJi-east,  and  wee  steered  away  west  south- 
west by  our  conipasse,  which  varyed  17  degrees  westward,  variation 
This  morning  we  were  among  a  great  fleet  of  French-men,  J-rei^h-m«B 
which  lay  fishing  on  the  banke ;  but  we  spake  with  none  of  SwfewK. 
them.   At  noone  wee  found  oar  heighth  to  bee  43  degrees, 
41  minutes.   And  we  sounded  at  ten  of  the  clocke,  and  had 
thirtie  fathoms  gray  sand.  At  two  of  the  clocke  wee  sounded, 
and  had  five  and  thirtie  fathoms,  gray  sand.  At  eight  of  the 
clocke  at  night  wc  sounded  againc,aud  had  eight  and  thirtie 
fathoms,  gray  sand  as  before. 

The  fourth,  at  the  fore-part  of  the  day  cleere,  with  a  £ure 
gale  of  wind,  but  Tariable  betweene  the  east  north*east  and 
south  and  by  east ;  wee  held  on  our  course  as  before.  The 
after-noonc  was  mystie,  the  wind  bliifling  betweene  the 
south  and  the  west  till  foure  of  the  clocke.  Then  we  tooke 
in  our  top-sayle  and  sprit-sayle,  and  sounded  and  had  no 
ground  in  seventie  fathoms.  The  winde  shifted  still  untill 
eight  of  the  clocke,  then  it  came  to  the  north  north-east  and 

*  Probably  near  Cape  Sable,  the  moit  southern  point  of  NoTa  Scotia; 
hkt.  43^  22'  N.;  long.  00'  35'  W.    See  note  afc  p.  63. 
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Variation 
13  degrees. 


north-east  and  by  north,  and  wee  steered  away  west  north* 

west  by  our  varyed  compassc,  which  made  a  west  way  haife 
point  north.  The  compafise  varyed  15  degrees  from  the 
north  to  the  west* 

The  fifi^  faire  san-shining  weather^  the  wind  at  north-eaat 
and  by  north ;  we  steered  away  west  north-west,  which  was 
west  halfe  a  point  north.  At  noone  we  found  our  heighth 
to  be  44  degrees,  10  minutes,  and  sounded  and  had  no 
ground  in  one  hundred  fathoms.  The  after>noone  proved 
caime  sometimes,  and  sometimes  little  wind,  untill  nine  of 
the  clocke  in  the  night.  Then  the  wind  came  to  the 
east,  and  we  held  on  our  course.  At  midnight  I  observed 
and  found  the  height  to  bee  44  degrees,  10  minutes,  hy  the 
north  starre  and  the  scorpions  heart.   The  compasse  yaryed 

'iiie  slzthf  the  foicpart  of  the  day  faire  weather,  and  a  stifie 
gale  of  wind  betweene  south  south-east  and  south-west ;  wee 
Steered  west  and  by  north  and  west  north-west.  The  after- 
S^Sm^  part  of  the  day,  from  two  of  the  clocke,  was  all  foggie  and 
thicke  weather ;  the  wind  a  hard  gale,  varying  betweene 
south-west  and  by  south  and  west  and  by  north ;  we  made 
our  way  north-west  halfc  a  point  northerly, nineteenc  leagues, 
upon  many  points  foure  watches.  At  night,  at  eight  of  the 
clocke,  we  sounded  and  had  no  ground  at  one  hundred 
fathoms. 

The  f ^MiiM,  &ire  sun-shining  weather,  the  wind  yarying 
betweene  west  and  by  north  and  west  and  by  south.  At 

foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning  we  cast  about  to  the 
southward,  and  stood  so  till  one  in  the  after-noone.  At 
noone  we  found  our  height  to  be  44  degrees,  26  minutes. 
At  seven  of  the  clocke  we  tackt  to  the  northward.  At  eight 
at  night  we  tackt  to  the  southward  and  sounded,  and  had 
nine  and  fiftie  fathoms,  white  sand. 

The  eightt  in  the  fore-noone  faire  weather,  but  the  morn- 
ing foggie  till  seven  of  the  clocke.    At  foure  oi  the  clocke 
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in  the  morning  we  sounded,  and  had  five  and  foitie  fathoms, 

fine  white  sand,  and  wc  hud  ninue  five  leagues  south  and 
by  >vej>t.    Then  wee  stood  along  one  glasse,  and  went  one 
league  as  before.    Then  we  stood  one  glasse  and  sounded, 
and  had  sixtie  fathoms.   Then  we  tackt  and  stood  backe  to 
the  banke,  and  had  five  and  twentie  fathoms ;  and  tryed  for 
fishy  and  it  fell  calme^  and  we  caught  one  hundred  and 
eighteene  great  coddes,  from  eight  a  clocke  till  one,  and  ^^'^ 
and  after  dinner  wee  tooke  twelve,  and  saw  many  great 
scoalcs  of  herrings.    Then  wee  had  a  gale  of  wind  at  south  ;  JJ^ie^?* 
and  it  shifted  to  the  west  north-west,  and  wee  stood  three  '"'"'''^ 
glasses  and  sounded  and  had  sixtie  fiithomesj  and  stood  two  J^^rifJ* 
glasses  and  had  two  and  fortte  fiithoms^  red  stones  and  shells,  hue  ml 
So  wee  sounded  every  glasse,  and  had  severaU  soundings  $5, 9oto|«to. 
S3,  30,  31,  S2,  S3  and  84  fathoms. 

The  ninth,  faire  calme  weather  ;  we  lay  becalmed  all  day 
and  caught  some  iish,  but  not  much,  because  we  had  small 
store  of  salt.  At  three  of  the  clocke  in  the  after  noone  wee 
had  a  gale  at  south-east  and  south  south-east,  and  we  steered 
away  westerly;  our  compasse  was  west  and  by  south  halfe 
a  point  south.  At  foure  of  the  clocke  we  sounded  and  had 
but  fifteene,  seventeene,  and  nineteene  fathoms  on  a  fishing 
banke ;  and  w  c  sounded  every  glasse.  Then  we  could  get 
no  ground  in  five  and  twentie  fathoms,  and  had  sight  of  a 
sayle  on  head  off  us.  At  noone  our  height  was  44  degrees, 
27  minutes.  We  stood  to  the  westward  all  night,  and 
spake  with  a  French-man,  which  lay  fishing  on  the  banke  of 
Sablen,^  in  thirtie  fathoms,  and  we  saw  two  or  three  more. 

ilic  tenth,  very  mystie  and  thicke  weather,  the  wind  at 
Routh-\v(  >t,  a  faire  gale.  We  stood  to  the  south-ward,  and 
made  our  way  south-east  and  by  cast.  At  twelve  of  the 
clocke  we  sounded,  and  had  eight  and  fortie  fathoms  :  againe 
at  two  we  sounded,  and  had  fifUe  fathoms.  And  at  sixe  of 
the  clocke  we  sounded,  and  had  eight  and  fortie  fathoms  on 
1  Banc  des  Sables,  off  Mahone  Bay. 
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the  end  of  the  banke.    Againe  at  eight  of  the  clocke  at 

ni_,lit  wee  sounded,  and  had  no  ground  in  eightie  fathoracs, 
and  were  over  the  banke.     So  wee  stood  along  till  mid- 
yiiartii.  ^^S^^*  compasse  varycd  seventeen  degrees  to  the  west- 

ward. 

The  eUeenthf  very  thicke  and  mystie  weather.  At  twelve 
of  the  clocke  at  night  we  cast  about  to  the  westward,  and 
stood  80  all  day,  and  made  our  way  west  north-west.  We 
sounded  at  twelve  of  the  clocke,  but  had  no  ground ;  so  we 
stood  to  the  westward  all  the  fore  part  of  the  night  and 
sounded,  but  could  get  no  ground  in  fiftie  or  sixtie  fathoms 
till  mid-night.  Then  I  sounded  and  had  ground  at  fifteene 
fathoms,  white  sand. 

The  itoelfth  was  very  foggie,  we  stood  our  course  all  the 
morning  till  eleven  of  the  clocke;  at  which  time  we  had 
low  wWw*  sight  of  the  land,  which  is  low  white  sandic  ground,  right 
Mkdiuidi*.  head  off  us  ;  and  had  ten  fathoms.  Then  we  tackt  to  the 
southward^  and  stood  off  foure  glasses :  then  we  tackt  to  the 
laud  againe,  thinking  to  have  rode  under  it,  and  as  we  came 
neere  it  the  fog  was  so  thicke  that  we  could  not  see ;  so  wee 
stood  off  againe.  From  mid^night  to  two  of  the  clocke  we 
came  sounding  in  twelve,  thirteene,  and  fourteene  fathoms 
off  the  shoare.  At  foure  of  the  clocke  we  had  20  fathoms. 
At  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night,  30  fathoms.  At  twelve  of 
the  clocke,  65  fathoms,  and  but  little  winde,  for  it  deeped 
apace,  but  the  neerer  the  shoare  the  fairer  shoalding. 

The  thirteenth f  faire  sun-shining  weather,  from  eight  of 
the  clocke  in  the  fore-noone  all  day  af^,  but  in  the  morn* 
ing  it  was  foggie.  Then  at  eight  of  the  clocke  we  cast  about 
for  the  shoare,  but  could  not  see  it ;  the  wind  heing  at  south 
by  our  true  compasse,  wee  steered  west  and  hy  north.  At 
it  aSmiSSiL  ^^^^^  ^®  observed,  and  found  our  height  to  bee  43  degrees, 
25  minutes ;  so  we  steered  away  west  and  by  north  all  the 
after-noone.  At  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  after-noone  we 
sounded,  and  had  five  and  thirtie  fitthoms ;  and  at  sixe  of 
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the  clocke  wee  had  sight  of  the  land,  and  saw  two  sayles  on  j"^'^' 
head  oiT  vis.    The  land  by  the  waters  side  is  low  land,  and  gjfpjf 
white  sandie  bankes  rising,  full  of  little  hils.    Our  sound- 
ings wore  35,  33,  30,  28,  32,  37,  83,  and  SZ  fathoms. 

The  fowrUmth,  full  of  mysts,  flying  and  vading  the  wind 
betweene  south  and  south-west;  we  steered  away  vest  north- 
west, and  north-west  and  by  west   Our  soundings  were 
25,  24,  25,  22,  25,  27,  30,  28,  30,  35,  43,  50, 70,  90, 70,  64, 
86,  100  fathoms,  and  no  ground. 

The  Jiftemihi  very  mystie,  the  winde  varying  betweene 
south  and  south-west ;  wee  steered  west  and  by  north,  and 
west  north-west.  In  the  morning  we  sounded^  and  had  one 
hundred  fathoms,  till  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  after-noone. 
Then  we  sounded  againe,  and  had  seventie-fiTe  fathoms. 
Then  in  two  glasses  running,  which  was  not  above  two 
English  miles,  we  sounded  and  had  sixtie  fathoms,  and  it 
shoalded  a  great  pace  until!  we  came  to  twentic  fathoms. 
I1ien  we  made  account  we  were  neere  the  islands  that  lie 
off  the  ahoare.  So  we  came  to  an  anchor,  the  sea  being  very 
smooth  and  little  wind,  at  nine  of  the  clocke  at  night.  After 
bupper  we  tryed  for  fish,  and  I  caught  fifteene  cods,  some 
the  greatest  that  I  have  scene,  and  so  we  rode  all  night. 

The  sixteenth y  in  the  morning,  it  cleered  up,  and  we  had 
sight  of  five  islands  lying  north,  and  north  and  by  west  irom  g^^^ 
us,  two  leagues.   Then  wee  made  ready  to  set  sayle,  but  the 
myst  came  so  thicke  that  we  durst  not  enter  in  among  them. 

The  seventeenth,  was  all  mystie,  so  that  we  could  not  get 
into  the  harbour.  At  ten  of  the  clocke  two  boats  came  off 
to  us,  with  sixe  of  the  savafrcs  of  the  countrey,  seeming  glad  f,5""23J| 
of  our  comming.  We  gave  them  trifles,  and  they  cate  and  ^"™* 
dranke  with  us ;  and  told  us  that  there  were  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  mynes  hard  by  us ;  and  that  the  French-men 
doe  trade  with  them ;  which  is  very  likely,  for  one  of  them 
spake  some  words  of  French.  So  wee  rode  still  all  day  and 
all  night,  the  weather  continuing  mystie. 
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The  eighteenth,  faire  weather,  wee  went  into  a  very  ?ood 
harbour,  and  rode  hard  by  the  shoare  in  iuiirc  iaiiiom  waIc-t. 

Hw^*  The  river  runneth  up  a  great  way,  but  there  is  but  two 
fathoms  hard  by  us.  Wc  went  on  shoare  and  cut  us  a  fore 
mast ;  then  at  noone  we  came  aboord  againe,  and  found  the 

tmSlt*  ^^^S^^  place  to  bee  in  44  degrees^  1  minute,  and  the 

sunne  to  fall  at  a  south  south-west  sunne.  We  mended  our 
sayles,  and  fell  to  malce  our  fore-mast.  The  harbour  Ijeth 
south  and  north,  a  mile  in  where  wc  rode. 

The  nineteenth^  we  had  faire  sun-shining  weather,  we  rode 
still.  Tn  the  after-noone  wee  went  with  our  boate  to  looke 
for  fresh  water,  and  found  some ;  and  found  a  shoald  with 
many  lobsters  on  it,  and  caught  one  and  thirtie.  The  people 
coming  aboord,  shewed  us  great  friendship,  but  we  could 
not  trust  them.  The  twentieth,  faire  sunne-shining  weather, 
the  winde  at  south-west.  In  the  morning,  our  scute  went 
out  to  catch  fresh  fish  hallc  an  houre  before  day,  and  re- 
turned in  two  houres,  bringing  seven  and  twentie  great 
coddes,  with  two  hookes  and  lines.  In  the  af^moone  wee 
vent  for  more  lobsters  and  caught  fortie,  and  returned 
aboard.  Then  wee  espied  two  French  shallops  full  of  the 
country  people  come  into  the  harbour,  but  they  offered  us 
no  ^\-\on'J^,  seeing  wc  stood  upon  our  pruard.  They  brought 
many  beaver  skinnes  and  other  ^e  furres,  which  they  would 

^Il^-rc.ltb'^*^6  changed  for  redde  gownes.    For  the  French  trade 

ttirii^    with  them  for  red  cassockes,  knives,  hatchets,  copper,  kettles, 
treyits,  beades,  and  other  trifles. 

The  me  and  twentieth,  all  mystie,  the  wind  easterly ;  wee 
rode  Btill  and  did  iiotliing,  but  about  our  mast.  The  two 
and  ttcenfiet/i,  lair  sun-shining  weather,  the  winde  all  north- 
erly ;  we  rode  still  all  the  day.  In  the  after-noone  our  scute 
went  to  catch  more  lobsters,  and  brought  with  them  nine 
and  fiAie.   The  night  was  deere  weather. 

The  three  and  twentieth,  faire  8un*6hining  weather  and 
Tery  hot.  At  eleven  of  the  clocke  our  fore  mast  was  finished. 
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and  wee  brought  it  aVoord,  and  set  it  into  the  step,  and  in 

the  aftor-noone  we  rigged  it.    This  night  we  had  some  little 
inyst  and  rayne. 

The  foure  and  twentieth^  very  hot  weather,  the  winde  at 
south  out  of  the  sea.  The  fore<part  of  the  day  wee  brought 
to  our  sayles.  In  the  morning  our  scute  went  to  take  fish, 
and  in  two  houres  they  brought  with  them  twentie  great 
coddes  and  a  great  holibut ;  the  night  was  faire  also.  We 
kept  good  watch  for  fear  of  being  betrayed  by  the  people, 
and  perceived  where  they  layd  their  shallops. 

The  >6  and  twentieth,  very  faire  weather  and  hot.  In 
the  morning  wee  manned  our  scute  with  foure  muskets  and 
size  men,  and  tooke-  one  of  their  shallops  and  brought  it 
aboord.  Then  we  manned  our  boat  and  scute  with  twelve 
men  and  muskets,  and  two  stone  pieces  or  murderers,  and 
drave  the  savages  from  their  houses,  and  tooke  the  spoyle  of  J^'*>^*t*°J'* 
them,  as  they  would  have  done  of  us.  Then  wee  set  sayle,  2M5j^ 
and  came  downe  to  the  harbours  mouth,  and  rode  there  all 
nighty  because  the  winde  blew  right  in»  and  the  night  grew 
mystie  with  much  rayne  till  mid-night.  Then  it  fell  calme, 
and  the  wind  came  off  the  land  at  west  north-west,  and  it 
began  to  cleere.  The  compasse  varyed  ten  degrees  north- 
north-west. 

The  sixe  and  twentieth,  faire  and  cleere  sunne-shining 
weather.  At  five  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  the  winde 
being  off  the  shoare  at  north  north-west,  we  set  sayle  and 
came  to  sea,  and  by  noone  we  counted  our  ship  had  gone 
fourteene  leagues  south-west.  In  the  after-noone,  the  winde 
shifted  variably  bctwecne  west  south-west  and  north-west. 
At  nooiic  T  found  the  heit^ht  to  bee  43  degrees,  56  minutes. 
This  cevening  being  very  iaire  weather,  wee  observed  the 
variation  of  our  compasse  at  the  snnnes  going  downe,  and  ^^^^^^ 
found  it  to  bee  6  degrees  from  the  north  to  the  westward.  ^S^wmI 

The  and  twentieth,  faire  sun-shining  weather,  the 
winde  shifting  betweene  the  south-west  and  west  and  by 
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north  a  stiffj  gule  ;  we  stood  to  the  southward  all  day,  and 
made  our  way  south  and  by  west,  seven  and  twcntie  leagues. 
At  noone,  our  height  was  42  degrees,  50  mmates.  At  foure 
of  the  clocke  in  the  after-noone,  wee  cast  about  to  the  north- 
ward. At  eight  of  the  clocke,  we  tooke  in  our  top-sayles 
and  oar  fore-bonnet,  and  went  with  a  short  sayle  all  night. 

The  ci(//it  and  twejitieth,  very  thickc  antl  uiystie,  and  a 
stifTe  gale  of  wind,  varying  betwcene  south  t>outh-west  and 
south-west  and  by  west ;  we  made  our  way  north>west  and 
by  west,  seven  and  twentie  leagues;  wee  sounded  many 
times  and  could  get  no  ground.  At  five  of  the  clocke  we 
cast  about  to  the  southward,  the  wind  at  south-west  and 
by  west.  At  which  time  we  sounded,  and  had  ground  at 
seventie-five  fathoms.  At  eight,  wee  had  Mxtie-five  fathoms. 
At  ten,  sixtie.  At  twelve  of  the  clocke  at  mid-night,  fiftie- 
sixc  fathoms,  gray  sand. 
JdeK*!ee"      ^hc  compassc  varyed  6  degrees  to  the  north  point  to  the 

t^U^e'et.  west 

The  nine  and  twentieth,  faire  weather,  we  stood  to  the 

southward,  and  made  our  way  south  and  by  west  a  point 
south,  eighteene  le.igues.    At  noone  we  found  our  height  to 
be  42  degrees,  56  minutes ;  wee  sounded  oft  and  had  these, 
60,  64,  65,  67,  65,  65,  70,  and  75  fathoms.    At  night  wee 
tryed  the  Tariation  of  our  compasse  by  the  setting  of  the 
sunne,  and  found  that  it  went  downe  S7  degrees  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  west,  and  should  have  gone  downe  but  31  de- 
mudkliaUe  g^ccs.    The  compassc  varycd  5  and  a  halfc  degrees, 
d«|nM.        i^j^g  thirfiethy  very  hot,  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day  calme, 
the  wind  at  south  south-east ;  wee  steered  away  west  south- 
west  and  sounded  many  times,  and  could  find  no  ground  at 
JJU^^y  one  hundred  and  seventie  fathomes.  We  found  a  great  cur- 
over-Ciii.    ^^^^        many  over-falls.    Our  current  had  deceived  us. 
For  at  noone  we  foi^nd  our  height  to  be  41  degrees,  34 
minutes.     And  the  current  IklJ  heaved  lis  to  the  south- 
ward foureteene  leagues.    At  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  I 
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Boanded,  and  had  ground  in  fif^ie-two  fathomes.    In  the  end 

of  the  mid-nio-ht  watch  wee  had  liitie-three  lalliomes.  This 
Jabt  obi^ervation  is  not  to  be  trut-ted. 

The  one  and  thirtieth^  very  thicke  and  mystie  all  day, 
n&tili  tenne  of  the  clocke.   At  night  the  wind  came  to  the 
south,  and  soath-west  and  south.   We  made  our  way  west 
north-west,  nineteene  leagues.   Wee  sounded  many  times, 
and  had  difference  of  soundings,  sometimes  little  stones,  and 
sometimes  grosse  gray  sand,  fiftie-sixe,  fiftie-foure,  fortie-  • 
eight,  fortie-seven,  fortie-foure,  fortie-sixe,  fiftie  fathoms ; 
and  at  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  it  fell  calme,  and  we  bad 
fiftie  fEi^omes.   And  at  ten  of  the  clocke  we  heard  a  great 
rut,  like  the  rut  of  the  shoare.   Then  I  sounded  and  found  ^snstrnt. 
the  former  depth ;  and  mistrusting  a  current,  seeing  it  so 
still  that  the  ship  made  no  way,  I  let  the  lead  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  found  a  tide  set  to  the  south-west,  and  south- 
west and  by  west,  so  fast,  that  I  could  hardly  vert}  the  line 
so  fast,  and  presently  came  an  hurling  current,  or  tyde  with  ^^^Jj,*^. 
oTer-fals,  which  cast  our  ship  round ;  and  the  lead  was  so  !l»u'd,!^Mt 
^t  in  the  ground  that  I  feared  the  lines  breaking,  and  we  otJSlir^^ 
had  no  more  but  that.   At  midnight  I  sounded  againe,  and 
wt  luui  seventie-five  fathomes ;  and  the  strong  streame  had 
left  us. 

The  first  of  August,  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day  was  mys-  Angnt 
tie ;  and  at  noone  it  cleered  up.  We  found  that  our  height 
was  41  degrees,  45  minutes,  and  we  had  gone  nineteene 
leagues.  The  after>noon  was  reasonable  cleere.  We  founfl 
a  rustling  tide  or  current  with  many  over-ftls  to  continue 
still,  and  our  water  to  change  colour,  and  our  sea  to  bee  very 
deepe,  lor  wee  found  no  ground  in  one  hundred  fathomes. 
The  night  was  cleere,  and  the  winde  came  to  the  north,  and 
north-east ;  we  steered  west. 

The  second^  rery  faire  weather  and  hot ;  from  the  morn- 
ing till  noone  we  had  a  gale  of  wind,  but  in  the  after*noone 
liltle  wind.    At  noone  I  sounded,  and  had  one  hundred  and 
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ten  fathomes  ;  and  our  height  was  41  degrees,  56  minutes. 
And  wee  had  runne  four  and  twcutie  leagues  and  an  halfe. 
At  the  sun-setting  we  observed  the  variation  of  the  com- 
paase^  and  found  that  it  was  come  to  his  true  place.  At 
eight  of  the  clocke  the  gale  increased,  bo  wee  ranne  sixe 
leagues  that  watch,  and  had  a  very  faire  and  cleere  night. 

The  third,  very  hot  weather.  In  the  morning  we  had 
sight  of  the  laud,  aud  steered  in  with  it,  thinking  to  go 
to  the  northward  of  it.  So  we  sent  our  shallop  with  five 
men  to  sound  in  by  the  shore :  and  they  found  it  deepe  five 
J^nlut^rT  ^Athomes  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  shoare ;  and  they  went  on 
c»p«  Cod.  ]^^^  mn  j  found  goodly  grapes  and  rose  trees,  and  brought 
them  aboord  with  them,  at  five  of  the  clocke  in  the  eeven- 
ing.  We  had  seven  and  twentie  fathomes  within  two  miles 
of  the  shoare  ;  and  we  found  a  floud  come  from  the  south- 
east, and  an  ebbe  from  the  north-west,  with  a  very  strong 
streame,  and  a  great  hurling  and  noyses.  At  eight  of  the 
clocke  at  night  the  wind  began  to  blow  a  fresh  gale,  and 
continued  all  night  but  variable.  Our-  sounding  that  wee 
had  to  the  land  was  one  hundred,  eightie,  seventie-foure, 
fiftie-two,  fortie-sixe,  twentie-nine,  twentie-seven,  twentie- 
foure,  nineteene,  sometimes  oze,  and  sometimes  gray  sand. 

The  fourth,  was  very  hot ;  we  stood  to  the  north-west, 
two  watches,  and  one  south  in  for  the  land,  and  came  to  an 
anchor  at  the  norther  end  of  the  headland,  and  heard  the 
Yoyce  of  men  call.  Then  we  sent  our  boat  on  shoare,  think- 
ing they  had  beene  some  Christians  left  on  the  land :  but 
SMAgci.  wee  found  tliem  to  bee  savages,  which  seemed  very  glad  of 
our  comming.  So  wee  brought  one  aboard  with  us,  and 
gave  him  meate,  and  he  did  eate  and  drinke  with  us.  Our 
master  gave  him  three  our  foure  glasse  buttons,  and  sent 
him  on  land  with  our  shallop  againe.  And  at  our  boats 
comming  from  the  shoare  he  leapt  and  danced,  and  held  up 
his  hands^  and  pointed  us  to  a  river  on  the  other  side :  for 
we  had  made  signes  that  we  came  to  fish  there.    The  bodie 
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of  tbis  headland  lyeth  in  41  degrees^  45  minvteB^   We  set 

sayle  againe  after  dinner,  thinking  to  have  got  to  the  west- 
ward of  this  headland,  but  could  not ;  so  we  bearc  up  to  the 
southward  of  it,  and  made  a  south-east  way  ;  and  the  souther 
point  did  beare  west  at  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night.  Our 
soundings  about  the  easter  and  norther  part  of  this  headland, 
a  league  from  the  shoare,  are  these :  at  the  easteraidei  thir- 
ties twende-seTen,  twentie-seTenj  twentie*foure,  twentiie-fiTe^ 
twentie.  The  north-east  point,  17  degrees,  18  minutes,  and 
80  deeper.  The  north  end  of  this  headland,  hard  by  the 
shoare,  thirtie  fathomes  :  and  three  leagues  off  north  north- 
west, one  hundred  fathomes.  At  the  south-cast  part  a 
league  off,  fifteene,  sixteene^  and  seventeene  fathomes.  The 
people  have  greene  tabacco  and  pipes,  the  boles  whereof  are 
made  of  earth  and  the  pipes  of  red  copper.  The  land  is 
very  sweet. 

The ^/(,  all  mystie.  At  eight  of  the  clocke  in  the  morn- 
in^  wee  tact  about  to  the  westward,  and  stood  in  till  foure 
of  the  clocke  in  the  after-noone :  at  which  time  it  cleered, 
and  wee  had  sight  of  the  head-land  againe  five  leagues  from 
ns.  The  souther  point  of  it  did  beare  west  off  us :  and  we 
sounded  many  times,  and  had  no  ground.  And  at  foure  of 
the  clocke  we  cast  about,  and  at  our  staying  wee  had  seven- 
tie  fathomes.  Wee  steered  away  south  aud  south  by  east 
all  night,  and  could  get  no  ground  at  seventic  and  eightie 
fathomes.  For  wee  feared  a  great  liSe  that  lyeth  off  the 
land,  and  steered  away  south  and  by  east 

The  sixth,  iaire  weather,  but  many  times  mysting.  Wee 
steered  away  south  south-east,  till  eight  of  the  clocke  in  the 
morning ;  then  it  cleered  a  little,  and  we  cast  about  to  the 
westward.  Then  we  sounded  and  liad  thirtie  fathomes,  grossc 
sand,  and  were  come  to  the  riffe.  Then  wee  kept  our  lead, 
and  had  quicke  shoalding  from  thirtie,  twentie-nine,  twentie- 
seven,  twentie-foure,  twentie-two,  twentie  and  an  halfe, 
^  At  ths  aottth  lide  of  Stsge  Harbour,  Ifoaiaehiuetts. 
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twentie,  twentie^  nineteene,  nineteene,  nineteeoe,  eighteene^ 
eighteene,  seTenteene ;  and  so  deeping  againe  as  proportion* 

ally  as  it  shoalded.  For  we  steered  south  and  south- ca>t  nil 
wc  came  to  twentic-sixe  fathouicd.  I  licu  \^  o  steered  south- 
west, for  so  the  tyde  doth  set.  6y  and  by,  it  being  calme,  we 
tryed  by  our  lead ;  for  you  shall  haye  aixteenc  or  seventeene 
fathomes,  and  the  next  cast  but  seven  or  six  iakhomea.  And 
farther  to  the  westward  you  shall  have  foore  and  five  foot 
water,  and  see  rockes  under  you,  and  you  shall  see  the  land 
Bemu'^rifl'e  ^^P*  ^^po"  ^^^^  riffc  we  had  an  ohser vatic ii,  and  found 

d««w8. 10  that  it  lycth  in  40  degrees.  10  njiuutes.  And  tliis  is  that 
Sidlra^ off  headland  which  Captaine  Bartholomew  Gosnold  discovered 

•Mi  from 

S8*t£fMt-  ^  yeere  1602,  and  called  Cape  Cod,^  because  of  the  store 
of  cod-fish  that  hee  found  thereabout.  So  we  steered  south- 
west, three  leagues,  and  had  twentie  and  twentie-foure 
fathomes.  Then  we  steered  west  two  glasses,  halfe  a  league, 

and  caijic  to  lifteene  fathomcs.  Then  we  steered  ofl'  south- 
east foure  glasses,  but  couhl  not  get  deepe  water  ;  for  there 
the  tyde  of  ebbe  laid  us  on  ;  and  the  streame  did  hurie  so, 
that  it  laid  us  so  neere  the  breach  of  a  shoald  that  wee  were 
forced  to  anchor.   So  at  sevea  of  the  clocke  at  night  wee 

^  The  real  locality  here  described  is  probably  some  riff  near  C'npe 
Mnlabar,  for  Cape  Cod  is  uoder  42°  4',  130  miles  farther  north  thaa  the 
pnint  Tni«?takr>n  for  it  by  Hudson.  Qosnold's  explorations  were  but 
vaguely  kuowu  to  him,  and  this  accounts  for  his  mistake.  Purchas,  who 
edited  Jnet's  jounial  nxtssn  ysais  after  it  vas  mittsn,  had  a  bsttsr, 
tiiottgh  not  an  exaefc  knowledge  of  the  real  dtoation  of  dtpe  Cod,  whidi 
bad  freqaently  been  rated  in  the  neaatixne.  Struek  by  Hudson's 
mistake,  ho  nakeS)  in  liis  side  note,  the  conjecture  that  the  40*^  10'  of 
the  journal  «as  originally  meant  for  41°  lO'.  Thia  supposition,  which 
would  shake  our  faith  in  all  the  latitudes  recorded  in  that  same  paper, 
is  fortunately  not  borne  nut  hy  the  precoding  part  of  the  voyage.  Hud- 
son was,  on  the  4th  of  August,  under  41^  45' ;  he  sailed  south  and  south 
by  east  the  whole  night  of  the  ath,  and  part  of  the  6th,  and  it  m  there- 
fore impoesiblo  that  he  should  haTe  been  only  6'  (about  fix  and  a  <^uartar 
miles)  taher  south  on  the  6th  than  on  the  4th.  Besides,  41*  10*  is  still 
nearly  a  degree  to  the  south  of  Cape  Ood.  We  ought  to  thank  Purchas 
for  not  having  intrcduced  his  conjeeture  into  the  text 
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were  at  an  anchor  in  tenue  fathomes  :  and  I  give  God  most 
heartie  thankcs,  the  least  water  wee  had  was  seven  fathomes 
and  an  halfe.  We  rode  still  all  night,  and  at  a  still  water 
I  flounded  so  farre  roimd  about  our  ship  as  we  could  see 
a  light ;  and  liad  no  lesse  then  eight*  nine,  ten,  and  eleven 
fiuhomes :  the  myst  continued  being  very  thicke. 

The  seventh,  iaire  weather  and  hot,  but  mystie.  Wee 
rode  still  hoping  it  would  cleere,  but  on  the  fioud  it  fell 
calme  and  thicke.  So  we  rode  still  all  day  and  all  night. 
The  floud  commeth  from  the  south-west,  and  riseth  not 
ahoTe  (me  £iithome  and  an  halfe  in  nepe  strcames.  Toward 
night  it  cleered,  and  I  went  with  our  shallop  and  sounded, 
and  found  no  lesse  water  then  eight  fathomes  to  the  souths 
east  off  us;  but  we  saw  to  the  north-west  off  us  great  breaches. 

The  eight f  faire  and  cleere  weather.  In  the  morning,  by 
sixe  of  the  clocke,  at  slake  water,  wee  weighed,  the  wind  at 
north-east*  and  set  our  fore-say ie  and  mayne  top-say le,  and 
got  a  mile  over  the  flats.^  Then  the  tyde  of  ebbe  came,  so  TtMflaiik 
we  anchored  againe  tjiSl  the  floud  came.  Then  we  set  sayle 
againe,  and  by  the  great  mercte  of  God  wee  got  cleere  off 
them  by  one  of  the  clocke  this  aftemoone.  And  wee  had 
sight  of  the  land  from  the  west  north-west  to  the  north  north- 
west. So  we  steered  away  south  south-east  all  night,  and 
had  ground  until!  the  middle  of  the  third  watch.  Then  we 
had  fortie-five  fathomes,  white  sand  and  little  stones.  So 
all  our  soundings  are  twentie,  twentie,  twentie-two,  twentie- 
seven,  thirtie*two,  fortie-three,  fortie-three,  fortie-five.  Then 
no  ground  in  seventie  fathomes. 

Tiic  ninth,  very  faire  and  hot  weather,  the  wind  a  very 
stifFe  gale.  In  the  morning,  at  foure  of  the  clocke,  our 
shallop  came  running  up  against  our  sterne,  and  split  in  all 
her  stemme ;  so  we  were  faine  to  cut  her  away.   Then  wee 

*  There  are  so  many  sandbanks  in  these  parts,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
^ess,  from  Hudson's  rather  Tague  obserTations,  what  sandbank  he 
means. 
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tooke  in  our  mayne-sayle,  and  lay  atrie  under  our  fore-sayle 
untill  twelve  of  the  clockc  at  mid-day.  Then  the  wind 
eased  to  a  faire  gale,  so  wee  stood  away  south-west.  Then 
we  lay  close  by,  on  many  courses  a  south  by  west  way  fif- 
teene  leagues;  and  three  watches  south-east  by  east,  ten 
leagues.  At  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  wee  tooke  in  our 
top-sayles,  and  went  with  a  low  sayle,  because  we  were  in 
an  unknowne  sea.  At  noone  we  observed,  and  found  our 
heigth  to  be  38  degrees,  39  minutes. 

The  tenthy  in  the  morning,  some  raine  and  cloudie  wea- 
ther :  the  winde  at  south-west,  wee  made  our  way  soutli  <  i  <t 
by  east,  ten  leagues.  At  noone  wee  observed,  and  found 
our  heigth  to  bee  88  degrees,  89  minutes.  Then  wee  tackt 
about  to  the  westward,  the  wind  being  at  south  and  by  east, 
little  wind.  At  foure  of  the  clockc  it  IlII  calme,  and  we  had 
two  dolphines  about  our  ship,  and  many  small  fishes.  At 
eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  wee  had  a  small  liugnng  gale. 
All  night  we  had  a  great  sea  out  of  the  south-west,  and 
another  great  sea  out  of  the  north-east. 

The  dewnth,  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day  faire  weather, 
and  Tery  hot.  We  stood  to  the  west  south-west  till  noone. 
Then  the  wind  shorted,  and  wc  could  lye  but  south-west 
and  by  south.  At  noone  wee  found  our  heisrth  to  bee  39 
degrees,  11  minutes,  and  that  the  current  had  laid  us  to  the 
northward  thirtie-two  minutes  contrary  to  our  ezpectatioo. 
At  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  after-noone  there  came  a  myst, 
which  endured  two  houres,  but  wee  had  it  faire  and  deere 
all  night  after.  The  compasse  yaried  the  north  point  to  the 
west  one  whole  point. 

The  Urelfth,  faire  weather,  the  wind  variable  betweene 
the  south-west  and  by  south  and  the  north  :  little  wind.  In 
the  morning  we  killed  an  extraordinary  fish,  and  stood  to 
the  westward  all  day  and  all  night.  At  noone  we  found  our 
heigth  to  be  88  degrees,  18  minutes.  And  the  obseryadon  the 
day  before  was  not  good.  This  noone,  we  found  the  com- 
passe to  vasy  from  the  north  to  the  west  ten  degrees. 
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Tilt  (Jtirfmnthj  faire  weather  and  hot,  the  wind  at  north- 
east. Wee  steered  away  west,  and  by  our  compasse  two 
and  twentie  leagues.  At  noone  wee  found  our  height  to  bee 
37  degrees,  45  minutes,  and  that  oor  way  from  noone  to 
noone  was  west  south-west,  halfe  a  point  southerly.  The 
compasse  was  7  degrees  and  a  halfe  variation  from  the  north 
point  to  the  west. 

The  fourteenth,  faire  weather,  but  cloudie  and  a  sliffc  gale 
of  wind,  variable  betweene  iiorth-east  and  south-west ;  wee 
steered  away  west  by  south,  a  point  south,  all  day  untill 
nine  of  the  clocke  at  night ;  then  it  began  to  thunder  and 
lighten,  whereupon  we  tooke  in  all  our  sayles  and  layd  it  a 
hull,  and  hulled  away  north  till  mid-night,  a  league  and  a 
halfe. 

The  fifteenth^  very  faire  and  hot  weather,  the  winde  at 
north  by  east.  At  foure  of  the  ciocke  in  the  morning  we 
set  sayle,  and  stood  on  our  course  to  the  westward.  At 
noone  wee  found  our  heisht  to  bee  37  deerees,  25  minutes,  di>krp«», 
The  after-noone  proved  little  wind.  At  eight  of  the  ciocke 
at  night  the  winde  came  to  the  north,  and  wee  steered  west 
by  north  and  west  north-west,  and  made  our  way  wcsL.  The 
compasse  varycd  7  degrees  from  the  north  to  the  west. 

The  sixteenth,  faire  shining  weather  and  very  hot,  the 
wind  variable  betweene  the  north  and  the  west ;  wee  steered 
away  west  by  north.  At  noone  wee  found  our  height  to  bee 
67  degrees,  G  minutes.  This  morning  we  sounded  and  had  sr  degrees, 
ground  in  ninetie  fathomes,  and  in  sixe  glasses  running  it 
shoahled  to  hUic  fathoms,  and  so  to  eight  and  tweutic 
fathoms,  at  foure  of  the  ch)cke  in  the  after-noone.  Then  wee 
came  to  an  anchor,  and  rode  till  eight  of  the  ciocke  at  night, 
the  wind  being  at  south  and  moone-light;  we  resolved  to 
goe  to  the  northward  to  finde  deeper  water.  So  we  weighed 
and  stood  to  the  northward^  and  found  the  water  to  sKoald 
and  deepe  from  eight  and  twentie  to  twentie  fathomes. 

The  secenteenth,  faire  aud  cleere  sun-shioing  weather,  the 
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winde  at  south  by  west ;  wee  steered  to  the  northward  till 
foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  uioniing  ;  then  wee  came  to  eigh- 
teene  fathonics.    So  we  anchored  untill  the  sunnc  arose,  to 
looke  abroad  for  land,  for  wee  judged  there  could  not  but  be 
land  neere  us,  but  we  could  see  none.   Then  we  weighed, 
and  stood  to  the  westward  till  noone.    And  at  eleven  of  the 
wilrK  while  clocke  wee  had  sight  of  a  low  land,  with  a  white  sandie 
XJli.     shoare.    By  twelve  of  the  clocke  we  were  come  into  five 
fathomes,  and  anchored ;  and  the  land  was  foure  leagues 
from  us,  and  wee  had  sight  of  it  from  the  west  to  the  north- 
S7<c«re«s.  west  by  north.    Our  height  was  37  degrees,  26  minutes. 
Then  the  wind  blew  so  stine  a  gale,  and  such  a  sea  went, 
that  we  could  not  weigh ;  so  we  rode  there  all  night  an  hard 
rode  («ic). 

The  eighteenth,  in  the  morning,  faire  weather,  and  little 
winde  at  north  north-east  and  north-east.  At  foure  of  the 
clocke  in  the  morning  we  weighed,  and  stood  into  the  shoare 
to  see  the  deeping  or  shoalding  of  it,  and  finding  it  too 
deepe  we  stood  in  to  get  a  rode :  for  wee  saw,  as  it  were, 
three  ilands.  So  wee  turned  to  windward  to  get  into  a  bay, 
as  it  shewed  to  us  to  the  westward  of  an  iland.  For  the 
three  ilands  did  beare  north  off  us.  But  toward  noone  the 
wind  blew  northerly,  with  gusts  of  wind  and  rayne.  So  we 
stood  off  into  the  sea  agaiue  all  night ;  and  running  off  we 
found  a  channell,  wherein  we  had  no  lesse  then  eight,  nine, 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  fathomes  water.  For  in  comming 
over  the  barre  wee  had  five  and  foure  fiithomes  and  a  halfe. 

Bam  of  nQci  it  Iveth  fivo  leagues  from  the  shoare,  and  it  is  the  barre 
of  Virginia.  At  the  north  end  of  it,  it  is  ten  leagues  broad, 
and  south  and  north,  but  deepe  water  from  nintie  fathomes 
to  five  and  foure  and  a  halfe.    The  laud  lyeth  south  and 

gJJ^  north.  This  is  the  entrance  into  the  King's  River  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  onr  English-men  are.^   The  north  side  of  it 

>  The  early  settlement  alluded  to,  the  romantic  history  of  which  every 
i^oolboy  kmw%  was  more  tbaii  thitlj  nllss  ftfllMr  ssttth  thin  lha 
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lyeth  in  87  degrees,  £6  minutes:  yon  shall  know  when^ 
yon  come  to  slioald  water  or  sounding,  for  the  water  will 

lookc  precne  or  thicke,  you  shall  havt-  ninetie  and  eigliLio 
falliouies,  and  slioalding  a  pace  till  you  come  to  ten,  eleven, 
nine,  eight,  seven,  ten,  and  nine  fatbomes,  and  so  to  five, 
and  foure  fathomes  and  a  halfe. 

The  nimeieenih,  faire  weather,  hut  an  hard  gale  of  wtnde 
at  the  north-east ;  wee  stood  off  till  noone,  and  made  our 
way  sontfa^east  by  east,  two  and  twentie  leagues.  At  noone 
wee  cast  aliout  to  ihc  westward,  and  stood  uii  sixe  of***"* 
the  clocke  in  the  after-noone,  and  went  five  leagues  and  a 
halfe  north'West  by  north.  1'hen  wee  cast  about  againe  to 
the  eastward,  and  stood  that  way  till  foure  the  next  morning. 

The  ttD&ntiethf  faire  and  cleere  weather,  the  winde  varia- 
ble betweene  east  north-east  and  north-east.  At  fonre  of 
the  clocke  in  the  morning  wee  east  about  to  the  westward, 
and  stood  till  nooai  ;  at  wliicli  time  I  sounded,  and  had  two 
and  thirtie  fathomes.  Then  we  tackt  to  the  eastward  againe ; 
wee  found  our  height  to  bee  37  degrees,  22  minutes.  We  }Jj5SJJi 
stood  to  the  eastward  all  night,  and  had  very  much  wind. 
At  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  we  tooke  off  our  bonnets, 
and  stood  with  small  sayle. 

The  one  and  twentieth,  was  a  sore  storme  of  winde  and 
rayne  all  day  unJ  all  night,  wherefore  wee  stood  to  the  east- 
ward with  a  small  sayle,  till  one  of  the  clocke  in  the  after- 
noone.  Then  a  great  sea  brake  into  our  fore-corse  and  split 
it ;  so  we  were  forced  to  take  it  from  the  yard  and  mend  it : 

locality  hat  aHodsd  ta  by  Hudaoa.  Ou»  aavi^tof  ms  hot  imper- 
lisetly  aoquainted  with  its  whsreabouta,  and  Ihii  explains  his  fitUing 
to  Tiilt  hifl  friend  John  Smitli,  though  the  opportunity  was  so  tempt- 
ing; If  the  latitudes  ia  the  joumal  are  oorrect,  the  description  here 
given  applies  to  the  coast  of  Northampton  (Virginia)  under  37°  26'. 
The  three  islands  are  a  group  to  the  north-east  of  Prout  Island,  and 
between  them  and  Prout  Island  there  is  a  sort  of  strait,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  eatrance  of  a  river.  The  journal  shows  plainly  that 
Hudson  never  attempted  to  explore  the  supposed  river,  and  thus  had  no 
opportunity  for  finding  out  his  mistake. 
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wee  lay  a  trie  with  our  mayne-corse  all  night.  This  night 
our  cat  ranne  crying  from  one  side  of  the  ship  to  the  other, 
looking  over-boordj  which  made  us  to  wonder ;  but  we  saw 

nothing. 

The  (tco  ami  twentieth,  stormy  weather,  with  gusts  of 
xayne  and  wind.  In  the  morning,  at  eight  of  the  clocke, 
we  set  our  fore*corse,  and  stood  to  the  eastward  under  our 
fore-sayle^  mayne-sayle  and  misen;  and  from  noone  to  noone* 
we  made  our  way  east  south-east,  fonrteene  leagues.  The 
4  Si^Jiw  night  reasonable  drie  but  cloudie,  the  winde  rariable  all  day 
«Miwtfd.  night.    Our  compassc  was  varycd  4  degrees  westwaid. 

The  three  and  twentieth,  very  faire  weather,  but  some 
thunder  in  the  morning,  the  winde  variable  betweene  east 
by  north.  At  noone  wee  tackt  about  to  the  northward^  the 
winde  at  east  by  north.  The  after-noone  very  faire,  the 
wind  yariable^  and  continued  so  all  night.  Our  way  we 
made  east  south-east,  till  noone  the  next  day. 

The  foure  and  ticcnlieth,  faire  and  iiot  weather,  with  the 
wind  variable  betweene  the  north  and  the  east.  The  afler- 
noone  variable  winde.  But  at  foure  of  the  docke,  the  wind 
came  to  the  east  and  south-east ;  so  wee  steered  away  north 
by  westj  and  in  three  watches  wee  went  thirteene  leagues. 
At  noone  our  height  was  35  degrees,  41^  minutes^  being 
farre  off  at  sea  from  the  land. 

The  five  and  txccntieth,  faire  weather  and  very  hot.  All 
the  morning  was  very  calmc  untill  eleven  of  the  clocke  ;  the 
wind  came  to  south-east  and  south  south-east ;  so  wee  steered 
away  north-west  by  north  two  watches  and  a  halfe,  and  one 
watch  north-west  by  west»  and  went  eighteene  leagues.  At 
noone  I  found  our  height  to  bee  86  degrees,  SO  minutes, 
being  without  sight  of  land. 

The  sixc  and  twentieth,  f\\ire  and  hot  weather,  the  winde 
variable  upon  all  the  points  of  the  compasse.  From  two  of 
the  clocke  in  the  morning  untill  noone  wee  made  our  way 

'  Off  Nag's  Bead,  9mm  Cuolms. 
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north  by  east,  seven  leagues.   In  the  after-noone  the  wind 

came  to  the  Tiortli-east,  and  vering  to  the  cast  south-cast; 
wee  steered  away  north-west  fifteenc  leagues,  from  noone  till 
ten  of  the  clocke  at  night.  At  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night 
wee  sounded*  and  had  eighteene  fathomes,  and  were  come 
to  the  hanke  of  Yirginia^  and  could  not  see  the  land*  Wee  S^ruSiil 
kept  sounding  and  steered  away  north,  and  came  to  eight 
fathomes  and  anchored  there ;  for  the  wind  was  at  east 
south-east,  so  that  wee  could  not  get  off'.  For  the  coast  lyeth  heih^snmii 

south-wist, 

along  south  south-west  and  north  north-east.    At  nooue  our  ' 
height  was  87  degrees,  15  minutes.  And  wee  found  that 
we  were  returned  to  the  same  place  firom  whence  we  were 
put  off  at  our  first  seeing  land.^ 

The  seven  and  twentieth,  faire  weather  and  very  hot,  the 
winde  at  east  south-east.  In  the  morning,  as  soonc  as  the 
sunne  was  op,  wee  looked  out  and  had  sight  of  the  land. 
Then  wee  weighed,  and  stood  in  north-west  two  glasses,  and 
found  the  land  to  bee  the  place  from  whence  wee  put  off 
first.  So  wee  kept  our  loofe  and  steered  along  the  land, 
and  had  the  banke  lye  all  along  the  shoare ;  and  wee  had  in  J^nah 
two  leagues  off  the  shoare,  five,  sixe,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  liodttiL 
ten  fathomes.  The  coast  lyeth  south  south-west,  and  is  a 
white  sandie  shoare,  and  sheweth  full  of  bayes  and  points. 
The  streame  setteth  west  south*west  and  east  north-east.  At 
size  of  the  clocke  at  night  wee  were  thwart  of  an  harbour 
or  river,  but  we  saw  a  barre  lye  before  it ;  and  all  within 
the  land  to  the  northward,  the  water  ranne  with  many  ilands 
in  it.  At  sixe  of  the  clocke  we  anchored,  and  sent  our  boate 
to  sound  to  the  shore-ward,  and  found  no  lesse  then  foure 
and  a  halfe,  five,  sixe,  and  seven  fathomes. 

The  eight  and  twentieth,  faire  and  hot  weather,  the  winde 

'  Hudson,  on  his  return  from  the  south,  sailed  along  Ae  mainland  ef 
Tirgiuia,  and  thus  entered  Ohesapeake  Bay.  It  is  not  quite  eleac  how 
Uc  he  explored  it  The  latitude  37^  15'  seenu  to  he  a  mutake.  He 
piobably  means  37'  10^ :  that  is  to  say,  Charles*  Gape,  which  he  called 
Drv  Cape,  acooidinff  to  Be  Laet. 

10  • 
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at  south  south-west.  In  the  morning,  at  sixe  of  the  docke,  wee 

weighed,  and  steered  away  north  twelve  leagues  till  noone, 

ofildf^   and  came  to  the  point  of  hind  ;^  uud  being  hard  by  the  land 

in  five  fathomcs,  on  a  sudden  wee  came  into  three  fathomcs ; 

then  we  beare  up  and  had  but  ten  foote  water,  and  joined  to 

the  point.   Then  as  soone  as  wee  were  over,  wee  had  five, 

sixe,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twelve  and  thirteene  iathomea. 

Then  wee  found  the  land  to  trend  away  north-west,  with  a 

AgrMiUy  cricat  bay  and  rivers.  But  the  bay  wee  found  should  :  and 
and  men.  o  j  j  ' 

in  the  offing  wee  had  ten  fathomes,  and  had  sight  of  breaches 
and  drie  sand.  Then  wee  were  forced  to  stand  backe  againe ; 
so  we  stood  backe  south-east  by  south,  three  leagues.  And 
at  seven  of  the  docke  wee  anchored  in  eight  fathomes  water ; 
and  found  a  tide  set  to  the  north-west,  and  north  north*we8t, 
and  it  riseth  one  fathome  and  floweth  south  south-east.  And 
he  that  will  thoroughly  discover  this  great  bay,  must  have 
•bSiop'     ft  small  pinasse,  that  must  draw  but  fourc  or  Eve  foote 
uMaiuL    yf^iQY,  to  sound  before  him.   At  five  in  the  morning  wee 
weighed,  and  steered  away  to  the  eastward  on  many  courses, 
Th.  ...rtijcrfor  the  norther  land  is  full  of  shoalds.   Wee  were  amonff 

I»Dil  la  full  " 

ordu)«u«.  them,  and  once  wee  strooke;  and  wee  went  away,  and 

steered  away  to  the  south-east.  So  wee  had  two,  three, 
foure,  five,  sixe,  and  seven  fathomes,  and  so  deeper  and 
deeper. 

The  nim  and  iwmtiM,  faire  weather,  with  some  thunder 
and  showers,  the  winde  shifting  betweene  the  south  south- 
west and  the  north  north-west.  In  the  morning  wee  weighed 

at  the  brcakc  of  day,  and  stood  toward  the  norther  land, 
mm^       which  wc  found  to  bee  all  ilands  to  our  sight,  and  great 

*  Jaet*s  account  of  the  ezplorationt  mado  on  the  S0tli,  STih,  and  SSth, 
is  very  far  from  clear.  But  by  making  De  Laet  (lee  p.  156)  bear  upon 
it,  we  see  that  the  //«(/' J/ooft  explored  during  those  days  the  neighboiir- 
hood  and  the  mouth  of  Delaware  River.  The  bay  described  on  the  present 
page  is  Delaware  Bay.  Later  historians,  chiefly  Van  der  Bonck,  have 
asserted  that  Hudson  took  possession  of  the  surrouudio^  CQUntigr*  This 
^«ms,  however,  a  p\ire  inveotioo. 
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stormes  from  them,  and  are  shoald  three  leagues  off.  For 

we  comming  by  them  had  but  seven,  sixe,  five,  fourc,  three, 
and  two  fathoms  and  a  halfe,  and  strooke  ground  with  our  Tbej strike, 
rudder ;  we  steered  off  south-west  one  glasse^  and  had  five 
fathoms.  Then  wee  steered  south-east  three  glasses ;  then 
we  found  seven  fathomes^  and  steered  north-east  hy  east 
fonre  leagues,  and  came  to  twelve  and  thirteene  &thoms. 
At  one  of  the  clocke  I  went  to  the  top>mast  head'and  set  the 
land,  and  the  bodie  of  the  ilands  did  beare  north-west  by 
north.  And  at  foure  of  the  clocke,  wee  had  gone  foure 
leagues  east  south-east,  and  north-east  by  east,  and  found 
but  seven  fathoms ;  and  it  was  calme,  so  we  anchored.  Then 
I  went  againe  to  the  top-mast  head,  to  see  how  fane  I  could 
see  land  about  us,  and  could  see  no  more  but  the  ilands. 
And  the  souther  point  of  them  did  beare  north-west  by 
west  eight  leagues  off.  So  wee  rode  till  mid-night.  Then 
the  winde  came  to  the  north  north-west,  so  wee  waighed  and 
set  sayle. 

The  thirtieth,  in  the  morning,  betweene  twelve  and  one, 
we  weighed,  and  stood  to  the  eastward,  the  winde  at  north 
north-west ;  wee  steered  away  and  made  our  way  east  south- 
east. From  our  weighing  till  noone,  eleven  leagues.  Our 
souiulings  were  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteene 
fathomes  till  day.  Then  we  came  to  eighteene,  nineteene, 
twentie,  and  size  and  twcntie  fathoms  by  noone.  Then  X 
observed  the  sunne,  and  found  the  height  to  bee  89  degrees,  Latuudo 
5  minutes,^  and  saw  no  land*  In  the  alker-noone,  the  winde  * 
came  to  north  by  west ;  so  wee  lay  close  by  with  our  fore- 
sayle  and  our  mayne-saylc,  and  it  wa^  little  winde  untill 
twelve  of  the  clocke  at  mid-night ;  th(  u  wee  had  a  p^ale  a 
little  while.  Then  I  sounded,  and  all  the  night  our  sound- 
ings were  thirtie  and  sixe  and  thirtie  &thomes^  and  wee 
went  little. 

The  <me  and  thirHeth,  faire  weather  and  little  wind.  At 

>  Off  Hereford  Inlet. 
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sixe  of  the  elocke  in  the  morning  we  cast  about  to  the  north- 
ward, the  wind  being  at  the  north-east,  little  wind.  At 

s^liSms  ^^o*^^  ^^^^  calnie,  and  I  found  the  height  to  bee  88  de- 
i>ee*ut!iu''  grees,  39  minutes.  And  the  streames  had  deceived  us,'  and 
our  sounding  was  eight  and  thirtie  fathoms.  In  the  after- 
noone  I  sounded  againe^  and  had  but  thirtie  fathoms.  So 
we  found  that  we  were  heaved  too  and  fro  with  the  streames 
of  the  tide,  both  hj  our  observations  and  our  depths.  From 
noone  till  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  afbmoone  it  was  ealme. 
At  sixe  of  the  clocke  we  had  a  little  gale  southerly,  and  it 
continued  all  night,  sometimes  calmc  and  sometimes  a  gale  ; 
wee  went  eight  leagues  from  noone  to  noone,  north  by  east. 

The  ^r»t  of  September,  faire  weather,  the  wind  variable 
betweene  east  and  south;  we  steered  away  north  north- 
r^utuJ*  west.  At  noone  we  found  our  heieht  to  bee  S9  deffrees,  8 
Si  iuiiiuu«.  minutes.^  Wee  had  soundings  thirtie,  twentie-seven,  twen- 
tie-foure,  and  twentie-two  fathomes,  as  wee  went  to  the 
northward.  At  sixe  of  the  clocke  wee  had  one  and  twetitie 
fathomes.  And  all  the  third  watch,  till  twelve  of  the  clocke 
at  mid-night,  we  had  soundings  one  and  twentie,  two  and 
twentie,  eighteene,  two  and  twentie,  one  and  twentie,  eigh* 
teene,  and  two  and  twentie  fathoms,  and  went  sixe  leagues 

iiccrc  hand  nuilh  iioith-wcst, 

'J'hc  second,  in  the  morning,  close  weather,  the  windc  at 
south  in  the  moxmug  ;  from  twelve  untill  two  of  the  clocke 
we  steered  north  north-west,  and  had  sounding  one  and 
twentie  fathoms ;  and  in  running  one  glasse  we  had  but  six- 
teene  fiithoms,  then  seventeene,  and  so  shoalder  and  shoalder 
untill  it  eame  to  twelve  fathoms.  We  saw  a  great  fire,  but 
could  not  see  tiu.  land  ;  then  we  came  to  ten  iathoms,  wlierc- 

*  Twenty-six  minutes  farther  south  than  according  to  his  last  obserra- 
tion.  Unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  poljir  current  along  these 
coasts,  Hudson  had  been  unconsciously  drifted  back.  ''The  streams  had 
deceived  him,"  as  Juet  sajs. 

*  Still  two  miatttsB  fartber  soath  tlua  tli«7  had  been  on  tho  31st  of 
August.  Tho  polar  currents  made  thona  Iom  two  oatire  days. 
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upon  we  1>roiight  onr  taekes  aboord,  and  stood  to  the  east- 
ward east  south-east,  fourc  glasses.  Then  the  suune  arose, 
and  wee  steered  away  nortli  agaiiie,  and  saw  the  hand  from 
the  west  by  north  to  the  north-west  by  norths  ail  like  broken  ^^^j; 
islands,^  and  our  soundings  were  eleven  and  ten  fathoms. 
Then  wee  looft  in  for  the  shoare,  and  faire  by  the  shoare 
we  had  seven  fathoms.   The  course  along  the  land  we  found  «o*>^'* 

RioDsr  the 

to  be  north-east  by  north.    From  the  land  which  we  had  J*"  l.f'^^J, 
first  sight  of,  untill  we  came  to  a  great  hake  of  water,  as  wee  uli'iu,',"'I!th 
could  judge  it  to  bee,  being  drowned  land,  which  made  it  to  norther  bi^ 

•  or  ltk6> 

rise  like  islands,  which  was  in  length  ten  leagues.  The 
mouth  of  that  land  hath  many  shoalds^  and  the  sea  breaketh 
on  them  as  it  is  cast  out  of  the  mouth  of  it.  And  from  that 
lake  or  bay  the  land  lyeth  north  by  east,  and  wee  had  a 

great  streame  out  of  the  bay  ;  and  from  thence  our  sounding 
was  1(11  fatlioms  two  leagues  from  the  land.    At  five  of  the 
clocke  we  anchored,  being  little  winde,  and  rode  in  eight 
fathoms  water ;  the  night  was  faire.    This  night  I  found  the 
land  to  hall  the  compasse  8  degrees.   For  to  the  northward  ^^'^ 
off  us  we  saw  high  hils.^   for  the  day  before  we  £>und  not  "n?^  **** 
above  18  degrees  of  variation.   This  is  a  very  good  land  to  ^aii»u^'«ff 
fall  with,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  sec.  * 

*  Sandy  Hook,  the  well  known  idaad  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Hudson. 
The  following  extracts  from  modem  works  on  American  geography  will 
show  how  minutely  this  locality  was  explored  by  its  discoverer,  and  how 
well  it  is  described  in  the  Jourpal ;  "  Sandy  Hook  Bay  is  a  sandy  beach, 
extending  north  from  Old  Shrewsbury  Inlet  (New  Jersey)  and  the  south 
point  of  the  iiighlands  of  ^everiiQck,  six  miles,  and  is  from  half  a  milo 
to  a  mile  irido/*— Hioaisim^i  Ge^*  IHet,  "  Saa^  Hook  Bay  runs  south 
into  the  town  of  Middleton,  and  is  bounded  to  the  south-weit  by  fhe 
kigkUuids  of  Neyetind[»  and  on  the  east  by  the  sand  beach  forming  Sandy 
Book.  Drained  by  Swimming  and  Nefisinck  rivers.*' — U.S.  Oazetteer. 
**  In  approaching  Saady  Hook,  Haibour  Bill,  on  Long  IsUnd,  and  Nevi- 
eincV,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five  miles.  The  first  is  319,  the  second  281  feet  above 
the  water." — Mitchill.  Geologij  ;  and  Akeriey,  Gfo!of/i/  of  Hudson  River: 
quoted  by  Moulton,  ilist.  of  the  i^<Ue  of  New  York^  i,  p.  200. 

*  See  last  note. 
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The  third t  the  momixig  mjstie,  antill  ten  of  the  clocke  ; 

then  it  cleered,  and  the  wind  came  to  the  south  south-east, 
so  wee  weighed  and  stood  to  the  noi  tliward.    The  land^  is 
ijiRhauda  very  pleasant  and  high,  and  bold  to  fall  withall.    At  three 

bora  aboaro.         •'  * 

'SUSi^^  of  the  clock  in  the  aiter*noone,  vee  came  to  three  great 


uonber.    risers.*   So  we  stood  along  to  the  northermost,  thinkxng  to 
gone  into  it,  but  we  found  it  to  have  ayery  ahoald 

barre  before  it,  for  we  bad  but  ten  foot  water.    Then  we 

AttOTMi*  cast  about  to  the  bouthward,  and  found  two  fathoms,  three 
fathoms,  and  three  and  a  quarter,  till  we  came  to  the  souther 
side  of  them ;  then  we  had  five  and  sixe  fathoms,  and 
anchored.  So  wee  sent  in  our  boate  to  sound,  and  they 
found  no  lease  water  then  foure,  fire,  sixe^  and  seyen  fathoms^ 
and  returned  in  an  houre  and  a  halfe.  So  wee  weighed  and 
went  in,  and  rode  in  five  fathoms,  oze  ground,  and  saw 

ijxtiiudo    many  salmons,  and  mullets,  and  rayes,  very  great.  The 

30  uimuics.  iieight  is  40  degrees,  30  minutes. 

The  fmrthj  in  the  morning,  as  soone  as  the  day  was  light, 
wee  saw  that  it  was  good  riding  fiurther  np.   So  we  sent  our 

A  VY  r>  good  boate  to  sounds  and  found  that  it  was  a  yery  good  barbonr^aad 
fonre  and  fiye  fitthomes,  two  cables  length  from  the  shoare. 
Then  we  weighed  and  went  in  with  our  ship.  Then  our 
boate  went  on  land'  with  our  net  to  fish,  and  caught  ten  great 
mullets,  of  a  foote  and  a  halfe  long  a  peece,  and  a  ray  as 

^  The  south  coast  of  Staten  Isl&nd. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  nudco  the  obterrations  of  the  3rd  fullj  agree  with 
the  ml  loeaiitiee.  Whertioeifer  we  plaee  the  $krm  riMn,  toatb  4ifi* 
euliiee  sriie  which  eumot  be  explained  aumy.  Mr.  Brodhesd*s  opinion, 
"that  two  of  the  thzee  riven  ate  tmd&nitKBjf  the  Bariton  and  Nanom^ 

the  third  probaN^  Bockawaj  Inlet,^*  we  can  subscribe  in  neither  of  its 
parts.  It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  place  whero  Hudioa aiichofed 
under  40**  30',  is  to  the  east  or  west  of  Staten  Island. 

•  According  to  a  generally  received  American  tradition,  Coney  Island 
(near  Long  Islaad).  This  is  quite  possible.  Only  it  seems  singular  that 
the  insulated  nature  of  this  small  spot  should  have  boon  either  over^ 
loohed,  or  if  parenTod,  not  noted  down  as  loeliy  la  oar  diwimitawtial 
aoeoant. 
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great  a«  foure  men  could  hale  into  the  ship.  So  wee  trimmed 
onr  hoate  and  rode  atfll  aU  day.   At  night  the  wind  hlew 
hard  at  the  north-west,  and  our  anchor  came  home,  and  wee 
drove  on  shoare,  but  tooke  no  hurt,  thanked  bee  God,  for 
the  ground  is  soft  sand  and  oze.    This  day  the  people  of  J^^^'';;'^'^^ 
the  countrey  came  ahoord  of  us^  seeming  very  glad  of  our  ab^lth*; 
comming,  and  brought  greene  tobacco^  and  gave  us  of  itS?!]]!^ 
ibr  knires  and  beads.   They  goe  in  deere  skins  loose,  well* 
dressed.    They  have  yellow  copper.    They  desire  cloathes, 
and  are  very  civill.    They  have  great  store  of  maize  or  In- 
dian wheate,  whereof  they  make  good  bread.  The  countrey 
is  full  of  great  and  tall  oakes. 

The  fifih^  in  the  mornings  as  soone  as  the  day  was  lights 
the  wind  ceased  and  the  flood  came.   So  we  heaved  off  our 
ship  againe  into  five  ^sithoms  water,  and  sent  our  boate  to  J^^  j^^'^ 
sound  the  bay,  and  we  found  that  there  was  three  fathoms  JJaiauuL*' 
hard  by  the  souther  shoarc.    Our  men  went  on  land^  there, 
and  saw  great  store  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  gave 
them  tabacco  at  their  oomming  on  land.   So  they  went  up 
into  the  woods,  and  saw  great  store  of  very  goodly  oakes 
and  some  currants.    For  one  of  them  came  aboord  and  ifSfit^, 
brought  some  dryed,  and  gave  me  some,  which  were  sweet 
and  good.     Tins  day  rnruiy  of  the  people  came  aboard,  some 
in  mantles  of  featherfci,  and  some  in  skinnes  of  divers  sorts  of  JJJJjJJ^*'' 
good  furres.    Some  women  also  came  to  us  with  hempe. 
They  had  red  copper  tabacco  pipes,  and  other  things  of  aedcopp«r. 
copper  they  did  weare  about  their  neckes.   At  night  they 
went  on  land  againe,  so  wee  rode  rery  quiet,  but  durst  not 
trust  them. 

The  sixUh  in  the  morning,  was  faiic  weather,  and  our 

master  sent  John  Colman,  with  foure  other  men  in  our  boate, 

'  According  to  the  American  historians,  "  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,"  that  is  to  say,  either  on  the  mainlfinfl  or  New  Jersey,  or  some- 
where near  Richmond,  on  Staten  Island.  We  should  not  even  presume 
on  this  vague  assertion.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  landing 
place  was  not  still  further  east,  on  or  near  Long  Island. 
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Aiio(h«r    over  to  the  north*Bide  to  sound  the  odier  river.^  beinff  fonre 

river  f"uro 

ihe*^north^  leagues  from  ub.    They  found  by  the  way  shoaid  water,  two 

fathoms  ;  but  ;it  llic,  north  of  the  river  eighteen,  aud  twen- 
Anarrow    tic  fathoms,  aucl  very  Erood  riding  for  ships:  and  a  narrow 

river  U)  tbc  '  .    n  o  x  ' 

wcaiward.  iq  ^j^g  wcstward,  bctweenc  two  iiands.    The  landsj 

they  told  us,  were  as  pleasant  with  grasse  and  flowers  and 
goodly  trees  as  ever  they  had  seene,  and  very  sweet  smells 
•came  from  them.   So  they  went  in  two  leagues  and  saw  an 

open  sea,  and  returned ;  and  as  they  came  backs,  they  were 
set  upon  by  two  canoes,  the  one  having  twelve,  the  otlier 
fourtcene  men.  The  night  came  on,  and  it  began  to  rayne, 
so  that  their  match  went  out ;  and  they  had  one  man  slaine 
Md  flght>  which  was  an  Englishman,  named  John  Colnum, 

taromora  ^  arrow  shot  into  his  throat,  and  two  more  hurt.  It 

grew  so  darke  that  they  could  not  find  the  ship  that  night, 
but  labored  too  and  fro  on  their  oares.  They  had  so  great 
a  strcame,  that  their  grapnell  would  not  hold  them. 

The  secenth,  was  faire,  and  by  ten  of  the  ciocke  they  re- 
turned aboord  the  ship,  and  brought  our  dead  man  with 
ibem,  whom  we  carried  on  land  and  buryed,  and  named 

pj^*  the  point  after  his  name,  Oolmans  Point.'  Then  we  hoysed 
in  our  boate,  and  raised  her  side  with  waste  boords  for  de- 
fence of  our  men.  So  we  rode  still  all  night,  having  good 
regard  to  our  watch. 

1  The  Narrows  ] 

*  The  hills  between  States  Island  and  Bergen  Neck.  Moalton,  HiM, 
c/New  York,  i,  p.  211. 

*  Aecordiog  to  the  Dutch  maps  and  chaiti  of  the  sefenteenth  eeiH 
tury,  Oolman's  Point  (also  called  Oodjn*s  Foist  and  Sand  or  Saat  Point), 
is  identical  with,  or  forms  part  of,  Sandy  Hodc.  No  great  amount  of 
criucism  is,  however,  displayed  in  those  delineations ;  and  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  suflBcicnt  proofs  that  Colman  really  was  buried  on 
San'ly  Ilook.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  every  reaaon  to  believe  thnt 
Hudson  was,  on  the  7th  of  September,  farther  north  than  the  above  tup- 
positions  would  lead  us  to  a&sume.  liiHi-uu  s  L'oiinaH's  Point  and  the 
ColMan*  Point  or  PuM  of  tiio  early  maps,  axe  therefore  probably  not 
identical. 
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The  eighft  was  very  faire  weather,  wee  rode  still  very 

quietly.  The  people  came  aboord  m,  and  brought  tabacco 
and  Indian  wheat  to  exchange  for  knives  and  beades,  and 
offered  us  no  violence.  So  we  fitting  up  our  boate  did  marke 
them,  to  see  if  they  would  make  any  shew  of  the  death  of 
our  man  ;  which  they  did  not. 

The  ninth,  faire  weather.  In  the  moraing,  two  great 
canoes  came  aboord  full  of  men ;  the  one  with  their  bowet 
and  ariowcs,  and  the  other  in  shew  of  buyinE;  of  knives  to  "^^J^^H!^ 
betray  us  ;  but  "we  i)erf  rived  their  intent.  Wee  tooke  two 
of  thcni  to  have  kept  them,  and  put  led  coates  on  them,  and 
would  not  suffer  the  other  to  come  neere  us.  So  they  went 
on  land,  and  two  other  came  aboord  in  a  canoe ;  we  tooke 
the  one  and  let  the  other  goe ;  but  hee  which  wee  had  taken, 
got  up  and  leapt  over-boord.  Then  we  weighed  and  went 
off  into  the  channell  of  the  river,  and  anchored  there  all 
night. 

The  ienihi  faire  weather,  we  rode  still  till  twelve  of  the 
clocke.  Then  we  weighed  and  went  oTer,  and  found  it 
shoald  all  the  middle  of  the  rirer,  for  wee  could  finde 
bnt  two  fathoms  and  a  halfe  and  three  fathomes  for  the 

space  of  a  leagac  ;  then  wee  came  to  three  fathomes  and 
foure  fathomes,  and  so  to  seven  fathomes,  and  auchored, 
and  rode  all  night  in  soft  ozie  ground.  The  banke  is 
sand.^ 

The  denoenih  was  faire  and  very  hot  weather.  At  one  of 
the  clocke  in  the  after-noone  wee  weighed  and  went  into 

the  river,  the  wind  at  south  south-west,  little  winde. 

Our  soundings  were  seven,  sixc,  five,  sixe,  seven,  eight, 

nine,  ten,  twelve,  thirteene,  and  fourteene  fathomes.  Then 

it  shoalded  againe,  and  came  to  five  fathomes.    Then  wee 

anchored,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  rery  good  harbour  for  all  gJJ^, 

windes,  and  rode  all  night.    The  people  of  the  country 

came  aboord  of  us,  making  shew  of  love,  and  gave  us  tabacco 

*  East  Sandbank,  m  the  Narrows.   Moulton,  i,  p.  211. 
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and  Indian  wheat,^  and  departed  for  that  night;  but  we 

durst  not  trust  them.* 

The  twelfth^  very  faire  and  hot.    In  the  aftcr-noone,  at 

two  of  the  clocke,  wee  weighed,  the  winde  being  variable 

betweene  the  north  and  the  north-west.   So  we  turned  into 

the  rtyer  two  leagues  and  ancbored.   This  morning,  at  our 

tswioN  first  rode  in  the  river,  there  came  eight  and  twentie  canoes 
IbllofaMD.  ^ 

full  of  men,  women  and  children  to  betray  us  :  but  we  saw 

their  intent,  and  suffered  none  of  them  to  come  aboord  of  us. 

At  twelve  of  the  clocke  they  departed.  They  brought  with 
oyaien  ud  them  oystors  and  beanes,  whereof  wee  bought  some.  They 
iff '     have  great  tabacco  pipes  of  yellow  copper,  and  pots  of  earth 

to  dresse  their  meate  in.   It  floweth  soath-east  by  south 

within. 

The  thirteenth^  faire  weather,  the  wind  northerly.  At 
seven  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  as  the  floud  came  we 
weighed,  and  turned  foure  miles  into  the  river.  The  tide 
being  done  wee  anchored.  Then  there  came  foure  canoes 
aboord:  but  we  suffered  none  of  them  to  come  into  our 
ship.  They  brought  great  store  of  very  good  oysters  aboord, 
which  we  bought  for  trifles.*  In  the  night  I  set  the  varia- 
Y*ri>uon  tion  of  the  compasse,  and  found  it  to  be  13  degrees.  In  the 
after-noone  we  weighed,  and  turned  in  with  the  floud,  two 
leagues  and  a  halfe  further,  and  anchored  all  night ;  and  had 
five  fathoms  soft  ozie  ground;  and  had  an  high  point  of  land, 

'  According  to  Van  der  Ponck  maise  had  been  first  brought  to  thste 

t)^ions  by  the  Spaniards. 

*  Ro  says  Juet.   Hudson  himself,  in  the  few  scraps  of  his  oricrinal  \c>s- 
book  preser?ed  bj       Laet,  aud  also  iu  the  coiniuuuicatioD^  wiiich  Vaa 

Heteren  teems  to  have  reeeived  frdm  him,  always  speaks  most  kindljr  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  He  and  his  crew  entirelj  disagreed  with 
rsgaid  to  the  treatment  due  to  the  poor  natives;  and  his  kindness  was 
levarded  by  Mendahip^  their  sullen  mistrust  bj  acte  of  hostilitj.  The 
poor  Indian  has  but  too  often  been  thus  both  ill-treated  and  lU-judged  bj 
prejudiced  Europeans. 

'  According  to  the  opinion  of  Moulton,  HiU.  iff      T^i,  p.  238,  near 
the  point  where  ManliattansTille  now  stands. 
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which  shewed  out  to  us,  bearing  north  by  east  fiye  leagues 
off  us. 

The  fourteenthi  in  the  morning,  being  very  faire  weather, 
the  wind  south-east,  we  say  led  up  the  river  twelve  leagues, 
and  had  five  fathoms,  and  five  fathoms  and  a  quarter  lease ; 
and  came  to  a  streight  betweene  two  points,'  and  had  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  fathoms ;  and  it  trended  north-east  by  north, 
one  league :  and  wee  had  twelve,  thirteene,  and  four  tec  ne 
fathomes.  The  river  is  a  mile  broad  :  there  is  very  high 
land  on  both  sides/  Then  we  went  up  north-west,  a  league 
and  an  halfe  deepe  water.  Then  north-east  by  north,  five 
miles ;  then  north-west  by  north,  two  leagues,  and  anchored. 
The  land  grew  very  high  and  mountainous.   The  river  is  ^    ^  '^^ 

»  "  and  moon* 

full  offish.  JJ3;« 

The  fifteenth,  in  the  morning,  was  misty,  untill  the  suime 
arose:  then  it  cleered.  So  wee  weighed  with  the  wind  at 
south,  and  ran  up  into  the  river  twentie  leagues,  passing  by 
high  mountaines.'  Wee  had  a  very  good  depth,  as  sixe, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twelve,  and  thirteene  fathomes,  and 
great  store  of  salmons  in  the  river.  This  morning  our  two 
savages  got  out  of  a  port  and  swam  away.  After  wee  were 
under  saylc,  they  called  to  us  in  scorne.  At  night  we  came 
to  other  mountaines,  which  lie  from  the  rivers  side.  There 
wee  found  very  loving  people,  and  very  old  men:  v^^6^|^*^s 
wee  were  well  used.  Our  boat  went  to  fish,  and  caught 
great  store  of  very  good  fish. 

The  Btxtemih,  faire  and  very  hot  weather.   In  the  mom- 

^  Between  Stony  and  Yerplauck  points,  according  to  Moulton's  com* 
putation  {lltst  of  N.  Y.  i,  p.  238). 

*  Kear  Peak^kill.  The  land,  as  described  by  Juet,  i&  high  and  mouu- 
tainoiii  on  both  lidei.  The  bills  nsa  in  aereisl  places  to  more  than  a 
thouMuid  feet,  aad  the  most  eleyated  aide  is  often  near  the  water's 
edgeu  Httdsen  aeemi  to  have  sailed  on  the  14th  to  the  neigbboiirhood 
ef  West  Point,  at  present  the  site  of  the  celehiated  military  academy. 

*  Hudson  now  saw  the  highest  of  the  mountains  that  border  the  river, 
the  noble  range  of  the  Kaatshenge  or  Catskill  Mountains,  several  peaks 
of  which  rise  aboTC  3000',  the  highest  (the  Round  Top)  to  near  4000'. 
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ing  our  boat  went  againe  to  fishing,  but  could  catch  but  few, 
bv  reason  their  canoes  had  borne  tlierc  all  niijht.  This 
morning  the  people  came  aboord,  and  brought  us  eares 

pious  wid  Indian  corne,  and  pompions,  and  tabacco:  which  wee 
bought  for  triflefl.  Wee  rode  stiU  all  daj,  and  filled  frevh 
water ;  at  night  wee  weighed  and  went  two  leagues  higher, 
and  had  shoald  water :  so  wee  anchored  till  day.^ 

The  sctentemthy  faire  sun-shining  weather,  and  Tery  hot. 
In  the  morning,  as  soone  as  the  sun  was  up,  we  set  sayle, 

R  ran  up  sixe  leagues  higher,  and  found  shoalds  in  the 

iiiwat.  middle  of  the  channcll,  and  small  ilands,  hut  seven  fathoms 
water  on  both  sides.  Toward  night  we  borrowed  so  neere 
the  shoare,  that  we  grounded :  so  we  layed  out  our  small 
anchor,  and  heared  off  againe.  Then  we  borrowed  on  the 
banke  in  the  channel!,  and  came  aground  againe  ;  while  the 
floud  ran  we  heaved  off  againe,  and  anchored  all  night.* 

The  eight eenthf  in  the  morning,  was  laire  weather^  and 
we  rode  still.  In  the  after^noone  our  masters  mate  went  on 
land  with  an  old  savage^  a  goyemor  of  the  countrey ;  who  car- 
ried bim  to  his  house,  and  made  bun  good  cbeere.  Thejime- 
temth  was  iaire  and  hot  weather ;  at  the  floud,  being  neere 

OnrMuid  eleven  of  the  clocke,  wee  wei^rhed,  and  ran  higher  up  two 

Beaver* and  Icagucs  abovc  the  shoalds,  and  had  no  lesse  water  then  five 
oitciaAliit. 

fathoms ;  wee  aDchorcdj  and  rode  in  eight  fathomes.  The 

^  According  to  Moulton,  Hist,  of  N.  F.,  i,  24  I,  near  the  shoal  or  marsli 
in  the  river,  betwoen  Athens,  and  directly  opposite  that  and  the  city 
that  now  bears  the  name  of  Hudson ;  according  to  Brodhead,  between 
Scfaadak  and  Cisilslon  ;  a  phee  titvafesd,  seeotding  Ia  Hsakail  and 
BmUh*f  OouttetTt  in  BsniMlifir  eotiaty,  Ksw  T«r]r>  8  8.  by  B.  Albany, 
3(IS  W.y  on  th«  eastain  bank  «f  Hudson  msr.  Thsie  AnMricsB  Uifeo- 
riant  are,  better  than  ws,  able  to  compare  Jvet't  aoooont  with  the  leal 
features  of  the  country,  and  it  is  impoeeiUe  for  na  to  dedde  between 
them  where  thoy  disa^ee. 

-  All  this  happened  undonV>tedly  the 'distance  of  a  few  n  il e««  from 
the  spot  where  Albany  now  stands.  Tlir  American  authors  li-agree  as 
to  the  exact  locality,  and  the  matter  ih  both  beyond  our  co^ui;£ance  and 
of  but  small  interest  to  us  Europeans. 
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people  of  the  conntrie  cnme  flocking  aboorrl,  and  brought 
us  grapes  and  pompions,  which  wee  bought  for  trifles. 
And  many  brought  us  be  vers  slcinnes  and  otters  skinnev, 
which  wee  bonght  far  beades,  kniTes,  and  hatchets.  So  we 
rode  there  all  night.* 

The  itoentietht  in  the  morning,  was  faire  weather.  Our 
masters  matt;  with  fourc  uwn  more  went  up  witli  our  boat  to 
sound  the  river,  and  found  two  leagues  above  us  but  two 
fathomes  water,  and  the  channell  very  narrow  ;  and  above 
that  place,  seven  or  eight  fathomes.  Toward  night  they  re- 
tamed :  and  we  rode  still  all  night.  The  one  and  iwetUieih 
was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  all  southerly:  we  deter- 
mined yet  once  more  to  go  farther  up  into  the  river,  to  trie 
what  depth  and  breadth  it  did  beare  ;  but  much  people 
resorted  aboord,  so  wee  went  not  this  day.  Our  carpenter 
went  on  land,  and  made  a  fore-yard.  And  our  master  and 
his  mate  determined  to  trie  some  of  the  chiefe  men  of  the 
countrey,  whether  they  had  any  treacherie  in  them.'  So 
they  tooke  them  downe  into  the  cabbin,  and  gave  them  so 
much  wine  and  aqua  mttB,  that  they  were  all  merrie :  and 
one  ot  tficm  had  his  wife  with  them,  which  sate  so  modestly, 
as  any  of  our  countrey  women  would  doe  in  a  strange  place. 
In  the  ende  one  of  them  was  drunke,  which  had  beene 

^  It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  intoest  to  ascertain  the  exact  locality 
of  this  point,  tbo  highest  reacM  by  Hn^B*s  ships.  The  American 
lustotiaDS  have  spared  no  paios  to  anivo  at  a  satltfiietoiy  result.  But 

the  data  on  which  their  discossioiis  rest  do  not  ^Tarrant  any  positi?o 
conclusion.  The  most  exact  statement,  that  of  Van  Meteren,  gives  42°  40' 
as  the  latitude  rcRclied  ;  it  forin«,  howover,  part  of  a  mere  summary, 
in  which  the  latituties  are  but  api»roximatively  exact.  For  us  Kuro- 
peaas  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  know  that  the  Half  Moon  reached  either 
the  Tery  lipoi  where  Albany  now  stands,  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  latitudt  of  Albany  is,  aeeovding  to  Haskell  and  8iBith*s 
GoMOteer,  42*  31^  3"  N. 

'  ''The  prajudiees/*  says  Moulton,  ''which  they  imbibed  in  Burope, 
or  on  their  coasting  voyage,  against  a  people  whom  the  Europeans  de- 
nominated tavagety  had  gif«n  a  tone  of  suspicion  to  their  intewonxse.** 
See  also  note  8;  p.  82. 
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aboord  of  our  ship  all  the  time  that  we  had  beene  there : 

and  that  was  strange  to  them  ;  for  they  couhl  not  tell  how- 
to  take  it.^  The  canoes  and  I'olkc  went  all  on  ahuarc  :  but 
some  of  them  came  again e,  and  brought  &t ropes  of  beades  :^ 
some  had  sixe,  seven,  eighty  nine,  ten;  and  gave  him.  So 
he  slept  cdl  night  quietly. 

The  two  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather :  in  tlie  morning 
our  masters  mate  and  foure  more  of  the  companie  went  up 
with  our  boat  to  sound  the  river  higher  up.  The  people  of 
the  countrcy  came  not  aboord  till  noone  :  but  w  hen  they 
came,  and  saw  the  sayages  well,  they  were  glad.  So  at  three 
of  the  clocke  in  the  aftemoone  they  came  aboord,  and 
brought  tabacco,  and  more  beades,  and  gare  them  to  oar 
ontioik  master,  and  made  an  oration,  and  shewed  him  all  the  coon- 
trey  round  about.  Then  they  sent  one  of  their  companie  on 
land,  who  presently  returned,  and  brought  a  great  platter 
full  of  venison  dressed  by  themselves  ;  and  they  caused  him 
to  eate  with  them :  then  they  made  him  reverence  and  de- 
parted, all  save  the  old  man  that  lay  aboord.  This  night,  at 
ten  of  the  clocke,  our  boat  returned  in  a  showre  of  raine 
Endcerui*  fj^^^  souttding  of  the  river ;  and  foand  it  to  bee  at  an  end 
Lol^*'*'*'  for  shipping  to  goe  in.  For  they  had  beene  up  eight  or 
nine  leagues,  and  looud  but  beven  foot  watcr^  and  uncon* 
stant  soundings.^ 

*  A  tradition  connected  with  this  sesiie  of  droDkenncss  seems  to  liavo 
inbsisted  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  among  the  Delaware  and  Mo* 
hiean  Indians.  We  reprint  as  part  of  the  present  collection  the  obiorra* 
tions  of  the  Rev.  John  Hcrkewelder,  where  this  fact  is  noted  down. 

'  These  beads  were  made  of  some  sort  of  shells,  and  strunir.  The 
strings  ttcrved  both  a&  a  rude  sort  of  jeuelrj  and  at>  money,  liiey  were 
called  wa$njmm.  The  early  ttavdlem  in  these  regkas  nske  freqiUHSC 
mentioa  of  tliem.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  oxtraeN  ftom  Van  der 
I>oadt*s  deseriptioQ  of  Now  NetkeKlaadi  irkieh  fonns  part  of  the  preseni 
oolleetion. 

'  We  refer  the  American  reader  to  the  interesting  obsenatioai  on 

this  passage,  in  Moulton,  i,  pp.  259  to  206.  To  Europeans,  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  localities  themselves,  these  observations  are  of  k-s 
intereat.   Mr.  Brodhcad  thinks  that  Hudson's  boat  reached  the  place 
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The  three  and  itemtieth^  faire  weather.   At  twelve  of  the 

clocke  wee  weighed,  and  went  downe  two  leagues  to  aii»ty»' 
shoald  that  had  two  channels,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  another 
on  the  other,  and  had  little  wind,  whereby  the  tyde  layed 
lis  upon  it.  So  there  wee  sate  on  ground  the  space  of  an 
houre  tUl  the  floud  came.  Then  wee  had  a  little  gale  of 
wind  at  the  west.  So  wee  got  our  ship  into  deepe  water, 
and  rode  all  night  rery  well* 

The  foure  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather  :  the  winde  at 
the  north-west,  wee  weighed,  and  went  downe  the  river 
seven  or  eight  leagues ;  and  at  halfe  cbbe  wee  came  on 
ground  on  a  banke  of  oze  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
sate  there  till  the  floud.  Then  wee  went  on  land,  and  ga- 
thered good  store  of  chest^nuts.^  At  ten  of  the  clocke  wcc  l^^^l^^ 
came  off  into  deepe  water,  and  anchored. 

The  Jive  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  at 
south  a  stiffe  gale.    We  rode  still,  and  went  on  land'  to 
waike  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  found  good  ground 
for  come  and  other  garden  herbs,  with  great  store  of  goodly  okes.wia- 
oakes,  and  walnut-trees,  and  chest-nut  trees,  ewe  trees,  and  gjgyg^ 
trees  of  sweet  wood  in  great  abundance,  and  great  store  of  SSSiT* 
slate  for  houses,  and  other  good  stones. 

The  sixa  and  iiccnlieth  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind 
at  south  a  stifle  gale  ;  wee  rode  still.  In  the  morning  our 
carpenter  went  on  land,  with  our  masters  mate  and  foure 
more  of  our  companie,  to  cut  wood.  This  morning,  two 
canoes  came  up  the  river  firom  the  place  where  we  first 
found  loving  people,  and  in  one  of  them  was  the  old  man 
that  had  lyen  aboord  of  us  at  the  other  place.  He  brought 
anotlier  old  man  witli  him,  which  brought  more  stropos  of 

where  the  town  of  Waterfoxd  now  stands  (Brodhoad,  Miil,  oj  Mew  York, 

i,  p.  32). 

^  Accordmg  to  the  coLiipntritiou  of  Moulton  (i,  p.  267),  ne&r  the  spot 
where  the  towa  of  Uudsou  uuw  Ktands. 

*  At  or  near  CatskiU  Landiiig,  three  miles  from  Iludiiou,  aud  ahout 
forij  from  Albany. 
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beades  and  gave  them  to  our  master,  and  shewed  him  all  the 
coantrey  there  about  as  though  it  were  at  his  command.  So 

he  made  the  two  old  men  dine  with  him,  and  the  old  mans 
wife  :  for  they  brought  two  old  women,  nnd  two  young 
maidens  of  the  age  of  sixteene  or  seventceue  yeares  with 
them^  who  behaved  themselves  very  modestly.  Our  master 
gave  one  of  the  old  men  a  knife,  and  they  gave  him  and  us 
tabacco.  And  at  one  of  the  ciocke  they  departed  downe  the 
river,  making  signes  that  wee  should  come  downe  to  them ; 
for  wee  were  within  two  leagues  of  the  place  where  they 
dwelt. 

The  seven  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning,  was  faire  wea- 
ther, but  much  wind  at  the  north ;  we  weighed  and  set  our 
fore  top-sayle,  and  our  ship  would  not  flat,  but  ran  on  the 
ozie  banke  at  half  ebbe.  Wee  layed  out  anchor  to  heave  her 
off,  but  could  not.  So  wee  sate  from  halfe  ebbe  to  halfe 
floud  :  then  wee  set  our  fore-sayle  and  mayne  top-sayle,  and 
got  downe  sixe  leagues.  The  okl  man  came  aboord,  and 
would  have  had  us  anchor,  and  goe  on  land  to  eate  with 
him :  but  the  wind  being  faire,  we  would  not  yeeld  to  his 
request ;  so  hee  left  us,  being  very  sorrowlull  for  our  de* 
parture.  At  five  of  the  docke  in  the  afternoone,  the  wind 
came  to  the  south  south-west.  So  wee  made  a  boord  or  two, 
and  anchored^  in  fouretceuc  fathomes  water.  Then  our  boat 
went  c»ii  .-lioarc  to  fish  right  against  the  ship.  Our  nia-ti  is 
mate  and  boatswaine,  and  three  more  of  the  cuu^janie,  went 
on  land  to  fish,  but  could  not  findc  a  good  pUce.  They 
tooke  foure  or  five  and  twentie  mullets,  breames,  bases,  and 
barbils;  and  returned  in  an  houre.  We  rode  still  all 
night. 

The  ciyht  and  twentieth^  being  faire  weather,  as  soone  as 
the  day  was  light,  wee  weighed  at  halfe  ebbe,  and  turned 
downe  two  leagues  belowe  water ;  for  the  streame  doth  runne 

'  In  the  vieimly  of  Rsd  Hook  (Moulton,  867),  thai  is  to  lay,  foiixtosD 
miles  fnm  Catskill  Landing. 
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the  last  quarter  ebbe :  tben  we  anchored  till  high  water.*  At 
three  of  the  clocke  in.  the  after-noone  we  weighed,  aud 
turned  downe  three  leagues^  untill  it  was  darke :  then  wee 
anchored. 

The  nine  and  iwmtieih  was  drie  close  weather ;  the  wind 
at  south,  and  south  and  hy  west;  we  weighed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  tnmed  downe  three  leagues  by  a  lowe  water, 

and  anchored  at  the  lower  end  of  the  long  reach ;  for  it  is 
sixc  leagues  long.  Then  there  came  certaine  Indians  in  a 
canoe  to  us,  but  would  not  come  aboord.  After  dinner 
there  came  the  canoe  with  other  men^  whereoff  three  cane 
aboord  us.  They  brought  Indian  wheat,  which  we  bought 
for  trifles.  At  three  of  the  clocke  in  the  after-noone  wee 
weighed,  as  soone  as  the  ebbe  came,  and  turned  downe  to 
the  edge  of  the  mountainesj  or  the  northermost  of  the  moun-  moud- 
taines,  and  anchored  :  because  the  high  land  hath  many 
points,  and  a  narrow  cha&nell,  and  hath  mauie  eddie  winds.' 
So  we  rode  quietly  all  night  in  seym  fathoms  water. 

The  tkirUM  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  at  south- 
east, a  stifle  gale  betweene  the  mountaynes.  We  rode  still 
the  aflernoone.  The  people  of  the  countrey  came  aboord 
us  and  brought  some  small  skinncs  with  them,  which  we  smaUskim. 
bought  for  knives  and  trifles.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  place 
to  build  a  towne  on.  The  road  is  very  neere,  and  very  good  ^^^^e^on. 
for  all  windes,  save  an  east  north-east  wind.  The  moun- 
taynes  look  as  if  some  metall  or  minerall  were  in  them.  For 

*  PkobsM J  n«ar  the  Ssopns  Itland,  twelve  miles  from  Bed  Hooik. 

*  Below  Poaghkeepsie  (Monlton).  Btaeon  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  phwe  and  oppoiite  Ifew  WindMr,  is  1685  ftet  high.  This  part 
of  Hudson  river  is  noted  for  its  heavy  winds.  "  The  banks  of  Hudson 
river,  especially  on  the  west  side,  as  far  as  the  highlands  extend,  are 
chiefly  roc)<T  cliff".  The  pn-^saco  through  the  highlands,  which  Is  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles,  affords  a  wild  romantic  scene.  In  this  narrow  pn^"?,  on 
each  fiide  of  which  the  mountairm  tower  to  a  great  height,  the  wind,  il 
there  be  any,  is  collected  an  I  compressed,  and  blows  continually  as 
through  a  bellows.  Vessels,  in  passing  through  it,  are  often  obliged  to 
lower  their  sails**  fUompson,  Oeogr.  Diet,  of  Ammet^* 

IS 
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the  trees  that  grow  on  them  were  all  blasted,  and  some  of 
them  barren,  with  few  or  no  trees  on  them.  The  people 
brought  a  stone  abaord  like  to  uii  emery  (a  stone  used  by 
OctaUr.  glasiers  to  cut  glasse)/  it  would  cut  iron  or  Steele  :  yet  heini^ 
bruised  snudl,  and  water  put  to  it,  it  made  a  colour  like 
blacke  lead  glistering  :  it  is  also  good  for  painters  colours. 
At  three  of  the  clocke  they  departed,  and  we  rode  still  all 
night. 

The  first  of  Oetoher,  faire  weather,  the  wind  variable  be- 

tweene  the  west  and  the  north.  In  the  morning  we  weighed 
at  seven  of  tlie  clocke  witli  the  ebbe,  and  got  downe  beh)\v 
the  mountaynes,  which  was  seven  leagues.  Then  it  fell 
calme  and  the  floud  was  come,  and  wee  anchored  at  twelve 
of  the  clocke.  The  people  of  the  monntaynes  came  aboord 
ns,  wondring  at  our  ship  and  weapons.  We  bonght  some 
small  skinnes  of  them  for  trifles.  This  aflkemoone,  one  canoe 
kept  li,iu:;iiiLr  under  our  sternc  with  one  man  in  it,  which 
we  could  nut  keepe  from  thenci*,  wliu  got  up  by  our  rudder 
to  the  cabin  window,  and  stole  out  my  pillow,  and  two 
shirts,  and  two  bandeleeres.  Our  masters  mate  shot  at  him, 
and  strooke  him  on  the  brest,  and  killed  him.  Whereupon 
all  the  rest  fled  away^  some  in  their  canoes,  and  so  leapt  out 
of  them  into  the  water.  We  manned  our  boat,  and  got  our 
things  againc.  Then  one  of  them  that  swammc  got  hold  of 
our  boat,  thinking  to  overthrow  it.  But  our  cooke  tooke  a 
sword,  and  cut  off  one  of  his  hands,  and  he  was  drowned. 
By  this  time  the  ebbe  was  come,  and  we  weighed  and  got 
downe  two  leagues :  by  that  time  it  was  darke.  So  we 
anchored  in  foure  fathomes  water,  and  rode  well. 

The  Beamd,  faire  weather.    At  break  of  day  wee  weighed, 
the  wind  being  at  north-west,  and  got  downe  seven  leagues; 
then  the  floud  was  come  strong,  so  we  anchored.  'ihea 
ggAwrto  came  one  of  the  saTages  that  swammc  away  from  us  at  our 
msm,    going  up  the  river  with  many  other,  thinking  to  betray  us. 

>  Pjrilts? 
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Bttt  wee  perc^Ted  their  intent,  and  suffered  none  of  them 
to  enter  oar  sbip.  Whereupon  two  canoee  full  of  men,  with 

their  bowes  and  arrowes  shot  at  us  after  our  sterne :  in  oi  iho'^" 
reroinpeiice  whereof  wc  discharged  sixe  muskets,  and  killed 
two  or  three  of  theiii.  Then  above  an  hundred  of  them 
came  to  a  point  of  land  to  shoot  at  us.  There  I  shot  a  falcon 
at  them,  and  killed  two  of  them :  whereupon  the  rest  fled 
into  the  woods.  Tet  they  manned  off  another  canoe  with 
nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us.  So  I  shot  at  it  also 
a  falcon,  and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then 
our  men  with  their  muskets  killed  three  or  foure  more  of 
them.\  So  they  went  their  way  ;  within  a  while  after  wee 
got  downe  two  leagues  beyond  that  place,  and  anchored  in 
a  hay,  deere  from  all  danger  of  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  riTer,  where  we  saw  a  very  good  piece  of  ground :  and 
hard  by  it  there  was  a  diffe,  that  looked  of  the  colour  of 


a  white  greene,  as  though  it  were  either  copper  or  silver  ^J' 
myne :  and  I  thinke  it  to  be  one  of  them,  by  the  trees  that 


grow  upon  it.    i'or  they  be  all  burned,  and  the  other  places 
are  greene  as  grasse  ;  it  is  on  that  side  of  the  river  that  is 
called  Manna-hata.'    There  we  saw  no  people  to  trouble  ^ey  or""' 
us :  and  rode  quietly  all  night ;  but  had  much  wind  and  ilua!^ 
raine. 

'  Moulton  (i,  271)  thinks  that  this  scene  took  place  at  the  ujiper  end 
of  the  island  of  Manhattan  (ou  which  New  York  now  staodsi),  near  Fort 
Washington  and  Fort  Lee,  and  that  tlie  next  plaee  meationed  (see 
note  2)  was  cppoiUe  Manhattan  island.  This  assertion  seems  doabtful, 
as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  note. 

•  Moulton  (i,  272)  places  this  site  n^a  Ilohoken,  opposite  New  York. 
This  opinion  of  the  else  so  accurate  historian  ii  very  improbable.  Ilud- 
son's  words,  "  That  side  of  the  riyer  which  is  called  Manna-hatta" y 
cHunot  possiljly  apply  to  anything  but  Manhattan  island  itself.  All  the 
early  chroniclers,  as  well  an  the  eurly  maps  and  vicw-^,  a'^reo  in  givinsf 
to  that  island  the  Indian  name  which  it  still  bears;  whiLst  the  oppoi^ite 
shore,  though,  perbapSj  also  inhabited  by  the  J^Ianhattan  tribe,  ia  newer 
called  Manhattan.  It  had,  on  the  eontraiy,  an  Indian  name  of  its  own, 
B^offkmn,  now  coimpied  into  MpMen,  Monlton,  indeed,  addtaeee  no 
rweon  for  hit  sappoeition. 
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The  third,  waa  yery  stormie ;  the  wind  at  east  north-east. 
In  the  morning,  in  a  gast  of  wind  and  raine,  our  anchor 
came  home,  and  we  drove  on  ground,  but  it  was  ozie.  Then 

as  wc  -were  about  to  have  oui  an  anchor,  the  wind  came  to 
the  north  north-wc^t,  and  drove  us  oft'  againe.  Then  we 
shot  an  anchor,  and  let  it  fail  in  foure  fathomcs  water,  and 
weighed  the  other.  Wee  had  much  wind  and  raine,  with 
thicke  weather ;  so  we  roade  still  all  night. 

The  faurthf  waa  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  at  north, 
north-west ;  wee  weighed  and  came  ont  of  the  rirer,  into 
which  we  had  ruune  so  farre.^  Within  a  while  alur,  wee 
came  out  also  of  the  great  mouth  of  the  great  river,  that 
Tbe^cat  ruuncth  up  to  the  north-west/  borrowing  upon  the  norther 
rinn^^  side  of  the  same,  thinking  to  have  deepe  water ;  for  wee  had 
sounded  a  great  waj  with  our  boat  at  our  first  going  in,  and 
found  seven,  six,  and  five  fathomes.  So  we  came  ont  that 
way,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  we  had  but  eight  foot  and 
an  halfe  water :  and  so  three,  five,  three,  and  Iwo  iliLhomcs 
and  an  halfe.  And  then  three,  foure.  five,  sixe,  seven, 
eight,  nine  and  ten  fathomes.  And  by  twelve  of  the  clocke 
TiMfiMTe  we  were  cleere  of  all  the  inlet.  Then  we  took  in  our  boat, 
«.d  .et  our  m.yne^ayk,  uid  .prit^yle.  .or  top^yle., 
and  steered  away  east  south-east,  and  south-east  by  east  off 
into  the  mayne  sea :  and  the  land  on  the  souther  side  of  the 
bay  or  inlet  did  bcare  at  noone  west  and  by  south  iourc 
leagues  from  us. 

The  Jifth  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  variable  be- 
tweene  the  north  and  the  east.  Wee  held  on  our  course 
south-east  by  east  At  noone  I  observed  and  found  our 
height  to  bee  99  degrees,  80  minutes.  Our  compasse  varied 
sixe  degrees  to  the  west. 

We  continued  our  coursse  toward  England,  without  seeing 

I  HiidiOD  river,  from  the  souxee  to  New  York  Baj. 
'  The  raoath  of  the  Hudson  trends  to  tlio  north*irest»  whefo  Bwiton 
river  Iklle  into  it. 
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any  land  by  the  way,  all  tlie  rest  of  this  moneth  of  October : 

and  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  stilo  novOy  being  Satur- 
day, bv  the  grace  of  (jod  wc  safely  arrived  in  the  range  of 
Dartmouth^  io  Devonshire,  in  the  yeere  1(>09. 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  JOURNALL  OF 
MASTER   U£NRY  HUDSON, 

I'OB  THE  DISCuVEraE   OF  THE   NORTU-WKiil  PA&bAUK,  BbuLNNE  TU£  iiKVkN« 
TS£NTH  OF  AFBILI^  1610,  EN0BI)  WITH  HIS  KITO,  lUHO  TKKACBJKBOQSLT 
XnOBBD  8T  BOMX  OV  VHB  OOMPAMD. 


Thb  seventeenth  of  Aprill,  1610,  we  brake  ground,  andApvuir. 
went  downe  firom  Saint  Katharines  Poole,'  and  fell  downe  to 

Blackewall ;  and  so  plyed  downe  with  the  ships  to  Lee, 
which  was  the  two  and  twentieth  day. 

The  ttoo  and  twentieth,  I  caused  Master  Coleburnc'  to  bee 
pat  into  a  pinke  bound  for  London,  with  my  letter  to  the 
Adventurars,  importing  the  reason  wherefore  I  so  put  him 
out  of  the  ship,  and  so  plyed  forth. 

The  second  of  May,  the  wind  southerly,  at  eeyen  we  were  M«f. 
thwart  of  Flamborough  licad. 

The  fff,  we  were  at  the  iles  of  Orkney,  and  here  I  set  the  xheUeaof 
north  end  of  the  needle,  and  the  north  of  the  flie  all  one. 

The  eixt,  wee  were  in  the  latitude  of  59  degrees,  ^iiot*. 

'  Where  St.  Kathen'ne''»  Dock  now  is ;  near  the  Tower. 

'  Accordiog  to  Pricket  the  man's  name  was  Colbert ;  according  to  Fox 
(N.  W.  Fox,  p.  70)  it  was  Coolbrand.  The  occurrence  took  place  near 
Sheppey  inland,  iu  the  ruad  of  Lee.  Fox's  curious  notice  about  this 
Master  Coolbrand  is  given  in  the  present  collection. 
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minutes,  and  there  perceived  that  the  north  end  of  Scotland, 
Orney,  and  Shetland'  are  not  so  iiorthrrly  as  is  commonly 

f""f       set  downc.'    The  eight  day  w(  e  saw  Farre  Ilauds,^  in  the 

MnuoutoK.  latitude  of  62  degrees,  24  minutes.  The  eleventh  day  we 
fell  with  the  easier  part  of  Island,  and  then  plying  along  the 

w«itnoiij.  souther  part  of  the  land  we  came  to  Westmony/  heing 
the  fifteenth  day,  and  still  plyed  about  the  mayne  iland 
untill  the  last  of  May,  with  contrary  winds,  and  we  got 
some  fowlcs  of  divers  sorts. 

Juue.  Xhe  Jirst  day  uf  June  we  put  to  sea  out  of  an  harbour,  in 

the  wester  most  part  Island,  and  so  plyed  to  the  westward  in 
the  latitude  of  66  degrees,  34  minutes,  and  the  9eecnd  da^ 
plyed  and  found  onrselres  in  65  degrees,  57  minutes,  with 
little  wind  easterly. 

The  third  day  wee  found  onrselyes  in  65  degrees,  SO 
minutes,  with  winde  at  north-east  i  a  little  before  this  we 
sayled  neere  some  ice. 

OroneUad.  The  fourth  day  we  saw  Groneland^  over  the  ice  perfectly, 
and  this  night  the  sunne  went  downe  due  north,  and  rose 
north-north  east.  So  plying  the  fift  day  we  were  in  65 
degrees,  still  encomhred  with  much  ice,  which  hung  upon 
the  coast  of  Groneland. 

i»^g^*      -^^^^  ninth  day  wee  were  ott'  Frobishcrs  Streights,*  with  tUc 
winde  nortlicrly,  and  plyed  unto  the  south-westwards  until! 
the  fifteenth  day. 
Xhe  fifteenth  day  we  were  in  sight  of  the  land,  in  latitude 

^  Oiki^y  and  Shetlsnd. 

*  They  ate  often  laid  down  on  old  diarta  nearly  a  degree  too  lu|^ 

*  The  Faroer  islands. 

^  The  Westm&D  or  Westmanna  islands,  aouth  of,  and  dose  to,  loeland. 

They  belong  to  tlie  province  of  Iceland. 

'  That  is  to  say,  the  northern  part  of  Greenland.  The  southern  {kftrt 
was  called  Desulation.  Frobisher's  strait,  which  lludsou  &  contempora- 
ries believed  to  bu  iu  Grcculoiid,  vvju  thought  to  separate  Urvidmui 
ii  um  Desolation.  The  origin  of  these  notions  is  most  curious.  The  reader 
uriU  find  them  explained  ia  the  iatroduetiim  to  the  present  tolume* 

*  See  last  note. 
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59  degrees,  S7  minates,'  which  wao  called  hj  Captayne  John 
DaTtt  Desolatioiiy  and  found  the  errour  of  the  former  laying  DMoiatiao. 

downc  of  that  land  :  and  then  running  to  the  north-westward 
untill  the  twentieth  day,  wee  found  the  ship  in  60  deg^rees, 
42  minutes,  and  saw  much  ice»  aud  many  hpiings  or  over- 
Ms,  and  a  strong  streame  setting  from  east  south-east  to^^jj^j^j^, 
west  north-west. 

The  one  and  twende,  two  and  iwmtie^  and  three  and 
iweniie  dayes,  with  the  winde  Tariahle,  we  plyed  to  the 
north-westward  in  sight  of  much  ice,  into  the  height  of 
02  degrees,  29  minutes.' 

The  foure  and  twmtie  and  five  and  ttoentie  dayes,  saylini?  E"' 
to  the  westward  about  midnight^  wee  saw  land  north,  which  ii^ghu. 
was  suddenly  lost  againe.   So  wee  ranne  still  to  the  west- 
ward in  6£  degrees,  17  minutes.* 

The  fift  of  July  wee  plyed  up  upon  the  souther  side, 
troubled  with  much  ice  in  seeking  the  shoare  untill  the  Jift 
day  of  July,  and  m  o  observed  that  day  in  59  degrees,  16 
minutes.*  Then  we  plyed  off  the  shoare  againe,  untill  the 
eight  day,  and  then  found  the  height  of  the  pole  in  60  de- 
grees, no  minutes.  Here  we  saw  the  land  from  the  north- 
west by  west,  halfe  northerly,  unto  the  south-west  by  west, 
coyered  with  snow,  a  champaigne  land,  and  called  it  Desire  p^J^^u^ 
Provoketh. 

Wc  still  plyed  up  to  the  westward,  as  the  land  and  ice 
would  suiier  untill  the  eleventh  day ;  when  feariug  a  storme, 
we  anchored  by  three  rookie  ilands  in  uncertayne  depth, 

*  This  latitude,  59**  27',  can,  unfortunately,  not  be  maintained.  The 
most  southern  part,  even  of  the  islands  about  Cape  Farewell,  does  not 
reach  down  farther  than  .00^  35'.  The  cape  itself  is,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  under  59°  4o'.  Hudson's  mistake  therefore  ext^ds  to 
eight  or  nine  ndmitM  at  least,  and  may  be  greater. 

*  JSmr  Gape  Eluabetb,  coast  of  Labrador. 

*  la  Hsll*t  wnmd,  sonth  of  Bewlution  isUod. 

*  Near  Ittimenaktok  idand,  eastern  ihem  of  XTagaya  bay,  and  soatb- 
east  of  Akpatok  ielaQd. 
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betweene  two  and  nine  fathomes ;  and  fonnd  it  an  harbour 
unsufficient  by  reason  of  sunken  rockes,  one  of  which  waa 

next  morning  two  lathomcs  above  water.    Wee  called  them 
iiegof  Qwia  the  Isles  of  Gods  Mercies.^    The  water  flowLili  here  better 
then  foure  fathomes.    The  floud  commeth  from  the  north, 
flowing  eight  the  change  day.  The  latitude  in  this  place  is  6S 
degrees,  9  minutes.  Then  plying  to  the  south-westward  the 
sixteenth  day,  wee  were  in  the  latitude  of  58  degrees^  50 
minutes,'  but  found  our  selves  imbayed  with  land,  and  had 
much  ice  :  and  vre  plycd  to  the  north-westward  untill  the 
nineteenth  day,  and  then  wee  found  by  observation  the 
Hold  Willi  height  of  the  pole  in  61  degrees,  24  minutes,  and  &aw  the 
land,  which  I  named  Hold  with  Hope.'   Hence  I  plyed  to 
the  north-westward  stiU,  untill  the  one  and  twenUeih  day, 
A  inigbUfl  ^th  the  wind  yariable.  Here  I  found  the  sea  more  growne 

groWU*  IMA.  ^ 

then  any  wee  had  since  wee  left  England. 

The  three  and  twentieth  day,  by  observation  the  height  of 
the  pole  was  61  dcs^rees,  38  minutes.  The  ^re  and  ticeu' 
JJUJJJ^  iieth  day  we  saw  the  land,  and  named  it  Magna  Britannia.^ 
The  size  and  twentieth  day  wee  observed  and  found  the  lati> 
tude  in  degrees,  44  minutes.  The  eight  and  ttoentietk 
day  we  were  in  the  height  of  63  degrees,  10  minutes,'  and 
plyed  southerly  of  the  west.  The  one  and  thirtietk  day, 
plying  to  the  westward,  at  noone  wee  found  ourselves  in  62 
degrees,  24  minutes. 

The ^rsi  of  August  we  had  sight  of  the  northerne  shoare, 
from  the  north  by  east  to  the  west  by  south  off  us :  the  north 
part  twelve  leagues,  and  the  wester  part  twentie  leagues  from 
us :  and  we  had  no  ground  there  at  one  hundred  and  eightie 
fathomes.   And  I  thinke  I  saw  land  on  the  sunne  side,  but 

^  Saddle  Back,  and  the  surrouudiug  klauds,  to  the  south  of  Jack- 
msii^s  found,       lO*  K.;  7(f  35*  W.) 

*  Bafeweoi  Akpatok  (09»  15')  and  ToMtajak  (5B^  60^,  on  ths  wsst 
ahors  of  Ungava  bay. 

*  Long  island  (Hudson*!  bay);  61*  25'  N.;  70°  20'  W. 

*  About  ei""     N.;  70' SO' W.        •  To  the  K.£.  of  Gharlos  island. 
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coald  not  make  it  perfectly,  bearing  east  north-cast.  Here 
I  found  the  latitude      degrees,  50  minutes.' 

Tlie  second  day  we  hud  sight  of  a  faire  headland  on  the 
norther  shoare,  six  leagues  off,  which  I  called  Salisburies  ^jSliii'ili* 
Fore-land:*  wee  ranne  from  them  west  sottth^west^  fourteene 
leagues :  in  the  midway  of  which  wee  were  suddenly  come 
into  a  great  and  whnrling  sea,  whether  caused  by  meeting  A  great  md 

j»  4>  11   V  «  *•  whurttog 

of  two  streames  or  an  over-fall,  I  know  not.  Thence  sayling 

west  and  by  south  sevca  leagues  farther,  we  ^^cie  in  the 

mouth  of  a  straight  and  sounded,  and  no  ground  at  one  a  straight 

hundred  fathomes :  the  streight  being  there  not  above  two  illi^  iu«  *** 

leagues  broad,  in-  the  passage  in  this  wester  part :  which, 

from  the  easter  part  of  Fretum  Davis^  is  distant  two  hun*  ^^^'^ 

dred  and  fiftie  leagues  thereabouts.' 

The  third  day  we  put  through  the  narrow  passage,  after 

our  men  had  beenc  ou  land,  which  had  well  observed  there, 

that  the  fioud  did  come  from  the  north,  flowing  by  the 

shoare  five  fathomes.    The  head  of  this  entrance  on  the  south 

side  I  named  Cape  Worsenholme;^  and  the  head  on  the  north-  cap.  w.  r 

wester  shoare  I  called  Cape  Digs.^  After  wee  had  sailed  with  c^  n%i. 

an  easterly  winde»  west  and  by  south  ten  leagues^  the  land 

fell  away  to  the  southward,  and  the  other  iles,  and  land  left 

to  the  westward.   Then  I  observed  and  found  the  ship  at 

nooiic  in  61  degrees,  20  minutes,  and  a  sea  to  the  westward. 

^  The  land  they  saw  was  Charles  bland,  the  most  northern  point  of 
which  is  about       AT.    (Latitude  77°  20'  W.) 

«  Salisbury  island,  63"»  40'  N.  ;  77**  W. 

*  This  calculation  is  not  far  wruug.    The  real  distance  as  the  crow 
flies,  is  about  one  thousand  English  miles. 

*  Ospe  Wdatanholme  of  our  pnieat  maps.  The  ipellmg  of  th«  name 
wss  not  iottled.  That  which  now  prevaUs  is  taken  from  Purduw,  who 
follow!  it  generally,  tiiongh  not  always. 

*  Kot  the  cape  which  bears  this  name  at  &e  present  <!ay,  but  a  cape 
on  a  small  island,  one  of  theDiggs'  islands  group,  opposite  Gape  Wolsten- 
holmo,  and  only  two  leagues  (about  six  sea  miles  or  knots)  from  it.  The 
present  Cape  Biggs  owes  it-^  name,  most  probably,  to  a  mistake.  On  the 
original  chart  of  Uudsun  s  l?ay,  the  names  are  not  very  carefully  put 
dowu  near  the  i)laces  to  which  they  belong  ;  thus  early  geographers  were 
misled,  and  their  successors  have  faithfully  copied  them.  U 
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▲  LARQBA  DISCOURSE  OF  TUE  SAME  VOYAGE,  AND  THE 
61TCCE88S  THEREOF,  WRITTEN  BY 

ABACUK  PRICKETT. 


AVe  began  our  voyage  for  the  north-west  passage,  the  secen- 
teenth  of  Aprill,  1610.    Thwart  of  Shepey,'  our  master  sent 
Master  Colbert  back  to  the  owners  with  his  letter.  The 
next  day  we  weighed  from  hence  and  stood  for  Harwich, 
and  came  thither  the  Hght  and  twenUeth  of  Aprill,  From 
Harwich  we  set  sayle  the  first  of  May,  along  the  coast  to  the 
Orkney,     noith,  till  we  Gallic  to  the  isles  of  Orkney,  from  thence  to 
iiiiiad.  **'  the  iles  of  Faro,  and  from  thence  to  Ishind :  ou  which  we 
fell  in  a  fogge,  heaiing  the  rut  of  the  sea  ashoare,  but  saw 
not  the  land  whereupon  our  master  came  to  an  anchor. 
The  sontii.  Heere  we  were  embayed  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  land. 

eMt  part  * 

ofiibiid.  Wee  weighed  and  stood  along  the  coast,  on  the  west  side 

towards  the  north :  but  one  day  being  calme  we  fell  a  fish* 
ing,  and  caught  good  store  of  fish,  as  cod,  and  ling,  and 
butte,  with  some  other  sorts  that  we  knew  not.  The  next 
day  we  had  a  good  gale  of  wind  at  south-west,  and  raysed 
the  iles  of  Westmonie,  where  the  king  of  Denmarke  hath  a 
fortresse,  by  which  we  passed  to  rayse  the  Snow  Hill  foot,* 
a  mountayne  so  called  on  the  north-west  part  of  the  land. 
Moani      But  in  our  course  we  saw  that  famous  hill,  Mount  Hecla, 

Heel* 

jMUfhMM  ^hich  cast  out  much  fire,  a  signe  of  foule  weather  to  come 
in  short  time.    Wee  leave  Island  a  sterne  of  us,  and  met  a 

>L  mafii«  mayne  of  ice,  which  did  hang  on  the  north  part  of  Island, 
and  stretched  downe  to  the  west,  which  when  onr  master 
saw,  he  stood  back  for  Island  to  find  an  harbour^  which  we 

'  bUcppey  island,  m  the  muuth  of  the  Thames, 
s  Bnesfials- Jftknll,  a  movatam  on  the  west  ooast  of  Icoland,  in  Wssi> 
land,  district  of  StoesficUncM,  4,500'  high. 
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did  on  the  noxlli-'west  part*  called  Derefer/*  where  wee*orXMn. 
killed  good  store  of  fbvle.  From  hence  we  put  to  sea  againc, 

but  neither  wind,  nor  weather  serving,  our  master  stood 
backe  for  this  harbour  againo,  but  could  not  reach  it,  but 
fell  with  another  to  the  south  of  that»  called  by  our  English- 
men Lousie  Bay:*  where  on  the  shoare  we  found  an  hot LoatieDAy. 
hath,  and  here  all  our  Englishmen  bathed  themselTea:  the^^'^^^ 
water  was  so  hot  that  it  would  scald  a  fowle. 

From  hence,  the  firni  of  June y  we  put  to  sea  for  Grone-  y *y 
land;  but  to  the  west  wee  saw  land  as  we  thought,  for  which 
we  beare  the  best  part  of  a  day,  but  it  proved  but  a  foggie 
banke.  So  wee  gave  it  over  and  made  for  Gronland,  which 
we  raysed  the  fomirik  of  June,  Upon  the  coast  thereof  hung 
good  store  of  ice,  so  that  our  master  could  not  attayne  to  the 
shoare  by  any  meanes.  The  land  in  this  part  is  very  moun- 
taynousy  and  full  of  round  hils,  like  to  sngar-loares,  covered 
with  snow.  We  tin  jk  d  the  land  on  the  south  side,  as  neere 
as  the  ice  would  suiicr  us.  Our  course  for  the  most  part 
was  betweene  the  west  and  north-west,  till  we  raysed  the 
Desolations,  which  is  a  great  iland  in  the  west  part  of 
Groneland.  On  this  coast  we  saw  store  of  whales,  and  at  «]£SS^ 
one  time  three  of  them  came  dose  by  us,  so  as  wee  could 
hardly  shnnne  them :  then  two  passing  very  neere,  and  the 
third  going  under  our  ship,  wee  leceived  no  harme  by  them, 
praysed  be  God. 

From  the  Desolations  our  master  made  his  way  north- 
west, the  wind  being  against  him,  who  else  would  have  gone 
more  to  the  north :  but  in  this  course  we  saw  the  first  great 
iland  or  mountayne  of  ice,  whereof  a&er  we  saw  store. 
About  the  latter  end  of  June^  we  raysed  land  to  the  north  of 


^  Dyre-fiord,  a  gulf  on  the  north-west  coaat  of  the  northcru  puuinsula 
of  Iceland,  66*  42'  N.;  24«  20'  W. 

*  Breyds  Fioid  (mo.tlj  called  Biede  Bay  on  English  maps),  a  large 
bay  on  the  west  ooaat  of  IcsUoid,  when  some  hot  springs  rise  from  tlie 
bottom  of  the  sea.  (<»<»80'  N.  \  W.) 
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US,  which  our  master  tooke  to  bee  that  iland  which  Master 

Davis  setteth  downe  in  his  chart,*  On  the  west  side  of  his 
stK'ii^lit,  onr  master  would  have  gone  to  the  north  of  it,  })iit 
the  wind  would  not  suffer  him :  so  we  fell  to  the  south  of  it, 
into  a  great  rippling  or  overfiJl  of  current,  the  which  setteth 
to  the  west.  Into  the  current  we  went,  and  made  our  way 
to  the  north  of  the  west,  till  we  met  with  ice  which  hung  on 
this  iland.  Wherefore  our  master  casting  about,  deered 
himselfc  of  tlii^  ice,  and  stood  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the 
west,  through  store  of  floting  ice,  and  upon  the  ice  store  of 
seales.  We  gained  a  cleere  sea,  and  continued  our  course 
till  wee  meete  ice ;  first,  with  great  iiands,  and  then  with 
store  of  the  smaller  sort.  Betweene  them  we  made  our 
course  north-west,  till  we  met  with  ice  againe.   But,  in  this 

"« oT«r'  betweene  the  ice,  we  saw  one  of  the  great  iiands  of 

ice  ovcrtuiJic,  which  was  a  good  warning  to  us,  not  to  come 
nigh  them  nor  witliin  their  reacli.'  Into  the  ice  wee  put 
ahead,  as  betweene  two  lands.  The  next  day  wee  had  a 
stornie,  and  the  wind  brought  the  ice  so  fast  upon  us,  that 
in  the  end  we  were  driYen  to  pat  her  into  the  chiefest  of  the 
ice,  and  there  to  let  her  lie.  Some  of  our  men  this  day  fell 
sicke,  I  will  not  say  it  was  for  feare,  although  I  saw  small 
signe  of  other  griefe. 

JJ^JJ*  The  storme  ceasing,  we  stood  out  of  the  ice,  where  wee 
saw  any  cleere  sea  to  go  to  :  which  was  sometime  more  and 
sometime  lesse.  Our  course  was  as  the  ice  did  lye,  some- 
time to  the  north,  then  to  the  north-west,  and  then  to  the 
west  and  to  the  south-west:  but  still  inclosed  with  ice. 

'  Besolntlon  island.  Two  delinestioiis  taken  from  Bavis^s  surrey 
are  still  in  exiatence.  The  one  is  on  an  engraved  planbphere,  in- 
serted into  a  copy  of  Hakluyt,  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  other 
ou  the  celebrated  globe  by  Moiyneux,  quoted  in  Davis's  summary 
account  of  his  voyages,  and  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

*  Aeeording  to  Bairow,  thii  OTertumiag  is  caused  by  the  ineltiiig  and 
consequent  splitting  of  the  icebergs. 
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Which  when  our  master  saw,  he  made  his  course  to  the 

south,  thinking  to  cleere  himselfe  of  the  ice  that  way  :  but 
the  more  he  strove  the  worse  he  was,  and  the  more  inclosed, 
till  wee  coald  goe  no  further.    Here  our  master  was  in 
despaire,  and  (as  he  told  me  after)  he  thought  he  should 
never  have  got  out  of  this  ice,  but  there  have  perished. 
Therefore  hee  brought  forth  his  card/  and  shewed  all  the 
company,  that  hee  was  entered  above  an  hundred  leaffues  Hadaon 
liuihci  llicn  ever  any  English  was:   and  left  it  to  their 'L"^";'-' '^"^ 
choice,  whether  they  would  proceed  any  further  ;  yea,  or  bSeii'* 
nay.  Whereupon  some  were  of  one  minde  and  some  of  ano> 
ther,  some  wishing  themselves  at  home  and  some  not  caring 
where,  so  they  were  out  of  the  ice :  but  there  were  some 
who  then  spake  words,  which  were  remembred  a  great  while 
after. 

There  was  one  who  tohl  the  master,  that  if  he  had  an  Di»coutcutB. 
hundred  pounds,  hee  would  give  foure-score  and  ten  to  be 
at  home :  but  the  carpenter  made  answere,  that  if  hee  had 
an  hundred,  hee  would  not  give  ten  upon  such  condition, 
but  would  thinke  it  to  be  as  good  money  as  ever  he  had  any, 

*  There  is  s&  evident  blonder  in  Pricket's  rather  vague  recollections. 
The  card  hen  mentioned  must  have  been  baaed  <m  Weymouth's  eiplo- 
latioos,  whieh  Httdsen  was  made  aeqaninted  with  by  Peter  PlanciuSi 
learning,  as  is  expressly  stated,  that  Wtymauth  mtend  100  ^eo^tref  into 

the  strait.  If  Hudson  bad  really  said  that  he  had  proceeded  100  leagtmt 
farther  than  any  Engluhmany  he  would  be  guiltj  either  of  an  idle  boast, 
or  cf  n  most  enormous  mistake,  Denre  Provok-es  (Akpatok),  which  bo 
reached  immediately  after  the  mutiny,  is  no  more  than  60  leagues  even 
from  the  north-castcm  extremity  of  the  strait  (where  he  entered  it). 
Several  oi  iii^s  ijLatcmcuts,  beside  the  chart,  prove  that  he  had  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  distaaoea  he  had  sailed.  It  is  therefore  Imposiible  to  suppose 
that  he  belieTed  hinself  to  be  200  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
when  he  was  leaUy  not  more  than  60.  The  following  explanation  may, 
perhaps,  solve  the  difficulty.  Hudson  bad,  undoubtedly,  not  sailed  SOO 
leagues  into  the  strait,  when  the  mutiny  took  place.  lie  had,  however, 
most  prohaMy  sailed  200  leagues  tn'thhi  it,  exploring,  as  he  di.l,  both 
the  northern  and  southern  shore,  which  are  in  some  places  more  tliaii 
4degiecs  (HO  leagues)  distant  from  each  other.  The  scene  of  the  mutiny 
is  in  Uugava  Bay,  betwccu  ilm  south-eastern  shore  and  Akpatuk  island. 
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and  to  bring  it  as  well  home,  by  the  leave  of  God.  After 
many  words  to  no  purpose,  to  worke  we  must  on  all  hands, 

to  get  ourselves  out  and  to  clcerc  our  ship.    After  much 
labour  and  time  spent,  we  gained  roome  to  turue  our  ship 
in,  and  so  by  little  and  little,  to  get  cleere  in  the  sea  a 
league  or  two  off,  our  course  being  north  and  north-west. 
In  the  end  we  raysed  land  to  the  soath-west,  high  land  and 


p««ir«     covered  with  snow.   Our  master  named  this  land. 

Provokes.*  Lying  here,  wee  heard  the  noyse  of  a  great  over- 
fall of  a  tydc,  that  came  out  of  the  land :  I'oi  now  we  might 
see  well  that  wee  had  bccne  embayed  before,  and  time  had 
made  us  know,  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  ice,  that 
when  night,  or  foggie  or  foule  weather  tooke  us,  we  would 
seek  out  the  broadest  iland  of  ice  and  there  come  to  anchor, 
KxerciMaof  and  mnno,  and  sport,  and  fill  water  that  stood  on  the  ice  in 
Mtf^l  P^*^^*  hoth  sweete  and  good.   But  after  we  had  brought 
this  land  to  beare  south  of  us,  we  luul  the  tydc  and  iKt  cur- 
DtffmDM  ^^^^      open  the  ice,  as  being  carried  lii     one  way  and  tlicn 
«rt}dMwid  j^j^Q^i^gj..  bayes  they  lye  as  in  a  pond  without  moving. 

In  this  bay'  where  wee  were  thus  troubled  with  ice,  wee 
saw  many  of  those  mountaynes  of  ice  aground,  in  size  or 
sevenscore  fathome  water.  In  this  oor  course  we  saw  a 
beare  upon  a  piece  of  ice  by  itselfe,  to  the  which  our  men 

gave  chase  with  their  boat :  but  before  they  came  nigh  her, 
Ice  About    the  tyde  had  carried  the  ice  and  tlie  beare  on  it,  and  joined  it 
With  the  other  ice:  so  they  lost  their  labour,  and  came 
aboord  sgaine. 

^  Ak{i:itok  island.  There  is  again  some  confusion  in  the  course  as 
given  b}'  Pricket.  It  lies  too  luuch  west  ami  not  enough  south.  The  posi- 
tive statement  by  Hudson,  that  he  was  in  .OU'  !(>'  a  few  days  before 
lie  reached  Desire  Provokes,  iu  CO',  roves  l  eyonJ  all  doubt  that  the 
scene  of  these  explorations  was  L'ngava  liay^  aud  that  Desire  Provokes 
is  Akpatok.  This  is  also  supported  bj  Pricket's  own  statement  (see 
note  2)  that  they  had  besn  embt^fed  hsfore  th«j  naebed  Denra  ProT«»k«s. 

'  The  bay  in  which  they  had  been  embayed  before  they  naehed 
Detiie  Profokei  (fee  nine  llnet  higher  up),  thai  i*  to  My,  Uogafa  Bay. 
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We  continued  onr  course  to  the  north-west,  and  raysed 
land  to  the  north  ot  our  course,  toward  which  we  made,  and 
comming  nigh  it,  there  hung  on  the  eaatermost  point  manj 
ilaods  of  flotiiig  ice,  md  a  beare  on  one  of  them,  which  from 
one  to  another  came  towards  ns,  till  she  was  readie  to  come 
aboord.  But  when  she  saw  us  loohe  at  her,  she  cast  her 
head  betweene  her  hinde  Icggcs,  and  then  dived  under  the 
ice :  and  so  from  one  piece  to  another,  till  she  was  out  of 
our  reach.  We  stood  along  by  the  laud  on  the  soutli  side 
ahead  of  ns ;  wee  met  with  ice  that  hung  on  a  point  of  land 
that  lay  to  the  south,  more  then  this  that  we  came  up  hj : 
which  when  our  master  saw,  he  stood  in  for  the  shoare.  At 
the  west  end  of  this  iland  (for  so  it  is)  we  found  an  har- 
bour, and  came  in  (at  a  full  sea)  over  a  rocke,  which  had  ^Jf®'*" 
two  iatliome  and  an  halfe  on  it,  and  was  so  luuch  bare  at  a 
low  water.  But  by  the  great  mcrcie  of  God,  we  came  to  an 
anchor  cleere  of  it :  and  close  by  it  our  master  named  them 
the  lies  of  Gods  Mercie*   This  is  an  harbour  for  need,  but  no:>  or  ood« 

Moroie. 

there  must  be  care  had  how  they  came  in«  Heere  our  master 
sent  me,  and  others  with  me,  to  discover  to  the  north  and 

north-west :  and  in  going  from  one  place  to  another,  we 
sprung  a  covey  of  partridges  which  were  young :  at  the  I'^rtridgd*. 
which  Thomas  Woodhouse  shot,  but  killed  only  the  old 
one. 

This  iland  is  a  most  barren  place,  having  nothing  on  it  but 
plashes  of  water  and  riven  rockes,  as  it  were  subject  to  earth- 
quakes.   To  the  north  there  is  a  great  bay  or  sea^  (for  I 

know  not  what  it  will  prove),  where  I  saw  a  great  iland  of 
ice  aground,  betweene  the  two  lands  which  with  the  spring- 
tide was  set  afloat,  and  carried  into  this  bay  or  sea  to  the 
north-westward,  but  came  not  backe  againe,  nor  within 
sight*  Heere  wee  tooke  in  some  drift  wood  that  we  found  iMftwMd. 
ashoare. 

From  hence  we  stood  to  the  south-west,  to  double  the  land 

^  Jackmau's  souud. 
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to  the  west  of  us/  through  much  floting  ice :  in  the  ende  wee 
found  a  clcere  sea,  and  continued  therein,  till  wee  raysed 
land  to  the  north-west.  Then  our  master  made  his  course 
more  to  the  south  then  before,  but  it  was  not  long  ere  we 
met  with  ice  which  lay  ahead  of  us.  Our  master  would  have 
doubled  this  ice  to  the  north,  but  could  not ;  and  in  the  end 
put  into  it  downe  to  the  south-west  through  much  ice,  and 
tlu  u  to  the  south,  where  we  embayed  agaiue.  Our  master 
strove  to  get  the  shoare,  but  could  not,  for  the  great  store  of 
ice  that  was  on  the  coast.  Prom  out  of  this  bay  we  stood  to 
the  north,  and  were  soone  out  of  the  ice:  then  downe  to  the 
south-west,  and  so  to  the  west,  where  we  were  enclosed  (to 
our  sight)  with  land  and  ice.  For  wee  had  land  from  the 
south  to  the  north-west  on  one  side,  and  from  the  east  to  the 
west  on  the  other ;  but  the  land  that  was  to  the  north  of  us 
and  lay  by  east  and  west,  was  but  an  iland.  On  we  went 
till  we  could  goe  no  further  for  ice :  so  we  made  our  ship 
fast  to  the  ice  which  the  tyde  brought  upon  us,  but  when 
the  ebbe  came,  the  ice  did  open,  and  made  way ;  so  as  in 
seyen  or  eight  houres  we  were  cleere  from  the  ice,  till  we 
came  to  weather ;  but  onely  some  of  die  great  lUmds,  that 
Were  caiTicd  along  with  us  to  the  north-west. 

Having  a  clecrc  sea,  our  master  stood  to  the  west  along 
by  the  south  shoare,  and  raysed  three  capes  or  head-lands 
Tiin«wp«B.  lying  one  above  another.    The  middlemost  is  an  iland,  and 
maketh  a  bay  or  harbour,  which  (I  take)  will  prove  a  good 
Prince     oue.  OuT  msster  named  them  Prince  Henries  Cape  or  Fore- 
<^»p*      land.   When  we  had  layd  this  we  raised  another,  which  was 
the  extreme  point  of  the  laud  looking  towards  the  north  : 
upon  it  are  two  hills,'  but  oue  (above  the  rest)  like  an  hay- 

^  Tho  TTppor  Savage  lalaads,  SEd  the  land  aioimd  North  Bay.  (fiSt*  30* 

H.  ;  70"  W.) 

«  North  Bluff.         36' N.;  71'  26'  W.) 

"  A  prctt}'  accurate  description  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  strait, 
from  Cape  Hope  (or  Hope's  Advance)  u>  Deception  Bay. 
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cocke,  which  our  master  named  King  James  his  Cape.^   To  King.rAm«« 
the  north  of  this  lie  certaine  ilands,  which  our  master  named 
Queene  Annes  Cape  or  Fore-land.^  Wee  followed  the  north 


shoare  still.  Beyond  the  Kings  Cape  there  is  a  sonnd  or 
bay,  that  hath  some  ilands  in  it :  and  Ihis  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten^ if  need  be.  Beyond  this  lyeth  some  broken  land^ 
dose  to  the  mayne,  but  what  it  is  I  know  not,  because  we 

passed  by  it  in  the  night. 

"Wee  stood  to  the  nortli  to  double  this  land,  and  after  to 
the  west  againe,  till  wee  fell  with  land  that  stretched  from 
the  mayne,  like  a  shewer*  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and 
from  the  north  to  the  west,  and  then  downe  to  the  south 
againe.  Being  short  of  this  land  a  storme  took  us,  the  wind 
at  west :  we  stood  to  the  north  and  raised  land,  which  when 
our  master  saw  he  stood  to  the  south  againe,  for  he  was 
loath  at  anv  time  that  wee  should  see  the  north  shoare.  The 
storme  continuing,  and  comming  to  the  south  shoare  againe,  Not«. 
our  roaster  found  himself  shot  to  the  west  a  great  way,  which 
made  him  muse,  considering  his  leeward  way.  To  the  south* 
west  of  this  land,  on  the  mayne,  there  is  an  high  hill,  which 
our  master  named  Mount  Charles.^  To  the  north  and  beyond  xonni 
this  lieth  an  iland,  that  to  the  east  had  a  faire  head,  and 

1  ProliaT.ly  Cape  We-gs.  (02"  25'  N.  ;  73°  40'  W.) 

*  Evidently  north  oji'^t  of  Charles's  island  ;  about  G3*  50'  N.:  IT  40'  W. 
This  shore  is  very  imperfectly  known,  at  least  according  to  the  last 
Admiralty  chart  of  the  Arctic  Sea  (l&u3) ;  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
make  any  poiilive  ttatmisBt  about  this  aifce. 

*  A  skewer  1  Tbe  lather  confuMd  coune,  iMfon  snd  allennnds,  till 
kbey  mdisd  Ohsrlet  ItUnd,  allowf  iu  no  satisfketoty  gusM  aliout 
position  of  this  ahewtr  or  skewer.  Did  thej  perhaps  &11  in  with  Charles 
Island,  then  sail  to  the  north,  then  a  little  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the 
south,  and  thus  nc^n'm  to  Charles  Island?  The  above  description  is  in 
accordance  with  the  real  aspect  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  island. 

*  Charles's  Island.  According  to  Becherelle,  "  tUud  d  30  ou  35  lilo- 
mitret  de  la  cote  N.  du  Labrador,  dans  le  ditroit  de  Hudson^  lon^.  de  36 

rar  40  ;  ^.  68*  40* ;  ItmgiU  IT  SO'.**  Httdwm  mistook  it  for  pari  of 
the  ipainUuid. 
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beyond  it  to  the  west  other  broken  land/  which  maketh  a 

bay  within,  and  a  good  road  may  be  found  there  for  ships. 

bSlf*^  Our  master  named  the  first  Cape  Salsburie." 

When  wc  had  left  this  to  the  north-east,  wc  fell  into  a 
rippling  or  OTerfall  of  a  current,  which  at  the  first  we  tooke 
to  bee  a  shoald:  but  the  lead  being  cast,  wee  had  no 
ground.  On  we  passed,  still  in  sight  of  the  sonth  shoare, 
till  we  raised  land  lying  from  the  majne  some  two  leagues. 
Our  master  tooke  this  to  bee  a  part  of  the  mayne  of  the 
north  land  ;  but  U  is  au  ilaiul,  the  north  side  stretching  out 
to  the  west  more  then  the  soutli.  This  iland  had  a  faire 
head  to  the  east,  and  very  high  land,  which  our  master 

nMjMw  named  Deepes  Cape  ^  and  the  land  on  the  south  side,  now 
Mling  away  to  the  south,  makes  another  cape  or  headland, 

womn.  which  oar  master  named  Worsenhams  Cape.*  When  wee 
were  nigh  the  North  or  Iland  Cape,  our  master  sent  the  boat 
ashoare,  with  my  selfe  (who  had  the  charge)  and  the  car« 
penlcr,  and  divers  others,  to  discover  to  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  to  tiie  south-west ;  but  we  had  further  to  it  then 
we  thought,  for  the  land  is  ycry  high,  and  we  were  oyer- 
taken  with  a  storme  of  ralne,  thunder  and  lightning,  Bui 
to  it  we  came  on  the  north-east  side,  and  up  we  got  from 
one  rock  to  another,  till  we  came  to  the  highest  of  that  part. 

^>*«t*'      Here  we  found  some  plaine  ground,  and  saw  some  deere ; 

as  first,  foure  or  five,  and  after,  a  dozen  or  sixtecne  in  an 
herd,  but  coidd  not  come  niijh  tlicni  with  a  niu>ktt  shot. 

Thus,  going  from  one  place  to  another,  wee  saw  to  the 
west  of  us  an  high  hill  above  ail  the  rest,  it  being  nigh  us : 
but  it  proved  further  off  then  we  made  account ;  for*  when 

I  Pricket'ii  statement  is  oWeure.  Duts  he  meau  tliut  the  brokea  land 
here  mentioaed  lies  east  or  west  of  Salisbary  Island  t 

«  Salisbury  Island,  eS"  40'  N. ;  79'  W.  It  is  marked  as  aa  iitand  (not 
ss  s  cape)  on  the  chart.  That  clesrs  up  4me  part  of  Pricltet^s  eoafnsed 
sentence,  the  other  psrt  remains  obscure. 

'  Digffs,  not  Dtepet,   For  the  reel  locality,  Me  above,  p.  97,doIs 

*  C.  Wolstenholme. 
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wee  came  to  it^  the  land  was  eo  steepe  on  tbe  east  and  north- 
east parts  that  wee  could  not  get  unto  it  To  the  south* 
west  we  saw  that  wee  might,  and  towards  that  part  wee  went 

along  by  the  side  of  a  great  pond  of  water,  which  lieth 
under  the  east  side  of  thia  hill :  and  there  runneth  out  of  it 
a  strraiiuj  of  water  as  much  as  would  drive  an  over-shot 
mill;  which  falleth  downe  from  an  high  cliffe  into  the  sea 
on  the  south  side.   In  this  place  great  store  of  fowle  breeds  taSSmi 
and  there  is  the  best  grasse  that  I  had  seene  since  we  came  '''^ 
from  England.   Here  wee  found  sorell>  and  that  which  wee  ^u^l^*^^ 
call  scurvy-grass  in  great  abundance.    Passing  along  wee*"*^ 
saw  '^ome  round  hills  of  stone,  like  to  grasse  cockcs,  which 
at  the  tirst  I  Looke  to  be  the  worke  of  some  Christian,  'SVce 
passed  by  them,  till  we  came  to  the  south  side  of  the  hill ; 
we  went  unto  them  and  there  found  more  ;  and  being  nigh 
them  I  turned  off  the  uppermoat  stone,  and  found  them 
hollow  within  and  full  of  fowles  hanged  by  their  neckes.  ISSi' 
Then       Ghreene  and  I  went  to  fetch  the  boat  to  the  south- 
side,  while  Robert  Billet'  and  bee  got  downe  a  valley  to  the 
sea  side,  where  wee  tooke  them  in. 

Our  mas  (in  this  time)  came  in  betweene  the  two  lands^ 
and  shot  off  some  peeces  to  call  us  aboord ;  for  it  was  a 
fogge.  Wee  came  aboord  and  told  him  what  we  had  seene, 
and  perswaded  him  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in  this  place,  telling 
him  what  refreshing  might  there  bee  had :  but  by  no  meanes 
would  he  stay,  who  was  not  pleased  with  the  motion.  So 
we  left  the  fowle,  and  lui.t  our  way  downe  to  the  south-west, 
before  they  went  in  sight  of  the  land  which  now  beares  to 
the  east  from  us,  being  the  same  mayne  land  that  wee  had 
all  this  while  followed.  Now  we  had  lost  the  sight  of  it, 
because  it  ialleth  away  to  the  east  after  some  five  and  twenty 

I  Robert  Bjlot  (thns  his  name  is  written  by  Fox  snd  Purchas),  was 
perhaps  tbe  most  active  nortbern  navigator  after  Hudson  had  perished. 
He  was  also,  as  we  shall  sco,  made  captain  of  Hudson's  shipi  after  Green's 
death,  and  brought  her  safely  home. 
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or  thirty  leagaes.!  Now  we  came  to  the  shallow  water, 
wherewith  wee  were  not  acquainted  since  we  came  from 

Island  ;  now  wc  came  into  broken  ground  and  rockes, 
through  which  wc  passed  downe  to  the  south.  In  this  our 
course  wc  had  a  stormc,  and  the  water  did  shoald  apace. 
Oar  master  came  to  an  anchor  in  fifteene  fathoms  water. 

Wee  weighed  and  stood  to  the  sottth*east>  because  the  land 
in  this  place  did  lie  so.  When  we  came  to  the  point  of  the 
west  land'  (for  we  now  had  land  on  both  sides  of  us),  we 
came  to  an  anchor.  Our  master  sent  the  boat  ashoare  to 
see  what  that  land  was,  hhI  ^\  lie  t her  there  were  any  way 
through.  They  sooue  ictLirncd,  and  shewed  that  beyond 
the  point  of  land  to  the  south  there  was  a  large  sea.  This 
land  on  the  west  side  was  a  very  narrow  point.  Wee  weighed 
from  hence  and  stood  in  for  this  sea  betweene  the  two  lands, 
which  (in  this  place)  is  not  two  leagues  broad  downe  to  the 
south,  for  a  great  way  in  sight  of  the  east  shoare.  In  the 
end  we  lost  sight  thereof,  and  saw  it  not  tiH  we  came  to  the 
bottomc  of  the  bay,  into  sixe  or  seven  fathomes  water. 
Hence  we  stood  up  to  the  north  by  the  west  shoare,  till  wee 
came  to  an  iland  in  63,^  where  we  tooke  in  water  and  ballast. 
Discord:       Prom  hence  wee  passed  towards  the  north :  but  some  two 


■e« 


Wid- 


ni^M        three  dayes  after  (reasoning  concerning  our  comming 
^i>*^v-  into  this  bay  and  going  out)  our  master  took  occasion  to 
revive  old  matters,  and  to  displace  Robert  Juet  from  being 

his  in  itc,  and  tiie  boatswaine  from  his  place,  for  the  words 
spoken  in  the  first  great  bay  of  ice.    Then  hee  made  Hobert 


*  Somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  deep  recess  called  Mosquito  Bay,  the 
eastern  shore  of  J  amen  Bay  bcgius  to  trend  in  a  iK>uth-eaj»t  direction. 

«  Perhaps  Ghsrltoa  Iil&ud,  in  Jsmes*8  Bay,  68*  IS'  N.,  th«  eastern 
coast  being  the  tem  finna  of  Labtsder. 

'  There  axe  eeveanJ  imsll  islaiub  in  that  Utituds.  TImj  havs  bo 
names  on  the  charte  tho  e^tor  has  ■eea. 

*  This  description  corresponds  very  well  with  a  recess  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  James's  Bay,  which  has  no  name  on  the  charts  I  am 
aoquainted  with.   There  ia  an  i&land,  aUo  without  oame,  at  its  mouth. 
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Billet  his  mate,  and  WiUiam  Wilson  our  boattwaine.  Up 
to  the  north  wee  stood  till  we  raised  land,  then  down  to  the 

south,  and  up  to  the  north,  then  downe  againe  to  the  south: 
and  on  Michaelmasse  day  came  in  and  went  out  of  certaine  Michael- 
lauds,  which  our  master  sets  downe  by  the  name  of  Michael-  ^nd  b«jr. 
masse  Bay/  because  we  came  in  and  went  out  on  that  day. 
From  hence  wee  stood  to  the  north,  and  came  into  shoald 
water ;  and  the  weather  being  thicke  and  foule,  wee  came  to 
an  anchor  in  seven  or  eight  fathome  water,  and  there  lay 
eight  dayes :  in  all  which  time  wee  could  not  get  one  houre 
to  weigh  our  anchor.  But  the  eight  day,  the  wind  begin- 
ning to  cease,  our  master  would  have  the  anchor  up,  against 
the  mind  of  all  who  knew  what  belonged  thereunto.  Well, 
to  it  we  went,  and  when  we  had  brought  it  to  a  peake,  a  aea 
tooke  her,  and  cast  us  all  off  from  the  capstone  and  hurt 
diTers  of  us.  Here  wee  lost  our  anchor,  and  if  the  carpenter  AnteiMi 
had  not  beene,  we  had  lost  our  cable  too  ;  but  he  (fearing 
such  a  matter)  was  ready  with  his  axe,  and  so  cut  it. 

From  hence  we  stood  to  the  south  and  to  the  south-west, 
through  a  cleere  sea  of  divers  sounding,  and  came  to  a  sea  Sgi^iw 
of  two  colours,  one  blacke  and  the  other  white,  sixteene  or 
seventeene  fathome  water,  betweene  which  we  went  foure 
or  five  leagues.  But  the  night  comming  we  tooke  in  our 
top-sayles,  and  stood  afore  the  wind  with  our  maine^sayle 
and  forc-sayle,  and  came  into  five  or  sixe  fathomes,  and  saw 
no  land,  for  it  was  darke.  Then  we  stood  to  the  east  and  had 
deepe  water  againe,  then  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and 
so  came  to  our  westermost  bay  of  all,'  and  came  to  an  anchor 
neerest  to  the  north  shoare.  Out  went  our  boat  to  the  land 
that  was  next  us;  when  they  came  neere  it  our  boat  could 
not  flote  to  the  shoare  it  was  so  shallow :  yet  ashoare  they 
got.  Here  otir  men  saw  the  footing  of  a  man  and  a  ducke  Fooung  of 
iu  ihe  snowy  rockcs,  and  wood  good  store,  whereof  they*"*^ 

'  Hannah  Bay  ? 

*  ProfaftUy  North  Baj,  Ike  aoutii-west  comer  of  Jamos*!  Bay. 
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toole  Bome  and  returaed  aboord«  Being  at  anchor  in  this 
place,  we  saw  a  ledge  of  rockes  to  the  south  of  us,  some 
lei^e  of  length ;  it  lay  north  and  souths  corered  at  a  full 
sea;  for  a  strong  tide  scttcth  iu  iiere.  Al  mit'iuight  wee 
weighed,  and  stood  to  go  out  as  we  came  in  ;  and  had  not 
gone  long,  but  the  carpenter  came  and  told  the  master,  that 
if  he  kept  that  course  he  would  be  upon  the  rockes :  the 

surko  oa  master  conceived  that  he  was  past  them,  when  presently  wee 
ranne  on  them,  and  there  stucke  fast  twelve  hoores ;  but  (by 
the  mercy  of  God)  we  got  off  unhurt,  though  not  unscarred. 

Wee  stood  up  to  the  east  and  raysed  three  hills,  lying 
north  and  south  :  we  went  to  the  furthermost,  and  left  it  to 
the  north  of  us,  and  so  into  a  bay,  where  we  came  to  an 
anchor.^  Here  our  master  sent  out  our  boat,  with  mysei£e 
and  the  carpenter  to  seeke  a  place  to  winter  an ;  and  it  was 
time,  for  the  nights  were  long  and  cold,  and  the  earth 
covered  with  snow.    Having  spent  three  moneths  in  a 

jjMot     labyrinth  without  end,  beimr  now  the  lost  of  Oeiober,  we 

October.  ^  ,  r   ^  ^ 

went  duwne  to  the  east,  to  the  bottome  of  the  bay  ;  but  re- 
turned without  speeding  of  that  we  went  for.  The  next  day 
we  went  to  the  south  and  the  south-west,  and  found  a  piace> 
whereunto  we  brought  our  ship,  and  haled  her  aground  :  and 
N  vemi  r  this  was  thc  fint  of  Nowmber*  By  the  tmik  thereof  we 
frnienta.  yff^  frozeu  in :  but  now  we  were  in,  it  behoved  us  to  have 
care  of  what  we  had ;  for  that  we  were  sure  of«  but  what  we 
had  not  was  uuccrtaine. 

Wee  were  victualh-d  for  six  moneths  in  good  proportion, 
and  of  that  which  was  good  :  if  our  master  would  have  had 
more,  he  m^ht  have  had  it  at  home  and  in  other  places. 
Here  we  were  now,  and  therefore  it  behoved  us  so  to  spend, 
that  we  might  have  (when  time  came)  to  bring  us  to  the 
capes  where  the  fbwle  bred,'  £>r  that  was  all  the  hope  wee 

*  Probably  the  south-eastern  corner  of  J&uxe^'  Bay.  Thiij  buy  cor- 
responds in  ahnost  every  respect  with  the  aboTe  deacription. 

*  Caps  Wostenholme  and  thr  opposite  cape  on  one  of  the  Diggs* 
Islandfl  (aoo  p.  107). 
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had  to  bring  us  home.  "Wherefore  our  master  tooke  order, 
first  for  the  spending  of  that  wee  had,  and  then  to  increase 
it,  by  propounding  a  reward  to  them  that  killed  either  beast, 
fish,  or  fowle^  aa  in  his  journall  you  haye  scene.  About  the 
middle  of  this  moneth  of  Notem^,  dyed  John  Williams, 
our  gunner :  God  pardon  the  masters  uncharitable  dealing 
with  this  man.  Now  for  that  I  am  come  to  speake  of  him, 
out  of  whose  ashes  (as  it  were)  that  unhappy  deed  grew 
which  brought  a  scandall  upon  all  that  are  returned  home, 
and  upon  the  action  itselfe,  the  multitude  (like  the  dog)  run- 
ning after  the  stone,  but  not  at  the  caster :  therefore,  not  to 
wrong  the  Hying  nor  slander  the  dead,  I  will  (by  the  leave 
of  God)  deliyer  the  truth  as  neere  as  I  can. 

Ton  shall  understand  that  our  master  kept  (in  his  house 
at  London)  a  young  man,  named  Henrie  Greene,  borne  in 
Kent,  of  worshipfull  parents,  but  by  his  leud  life  and  con- Jjj^'JJ* 
versation  lice  had  lost  the  good  will  of  all  his  frinds,  and 
had  spent  all  that  hee  had.  This  man  our  master  would 
haye  to  sea  with  him,  because  he  could  write  well:  our 
master  gave  him  meate,  and  drinke,  and  lodging,  and  by 
m canes  of  one  Master  Venson,  with  much  adoe  got  foure 
pounds  of  his  mother  to  buy  him  clothes,  wherewith  Master 
Veuson  would  not  trust  him  :  but  saw  it  laid  out  himselfe. 
This  Henrie  Greene  was  not  set  downe  in  the  owners  bookc, 
nor  any  wages  made  for  him.  Hee  came  first  aboord  at 
Grayesend,  and  at  Harwich  should  haye  gone  into  the  field, 
with  one  Wilkinson.  At  Island^  the  surgeon  and  hee  fell 
out  in  Dutch,  and  hee  beat  him  a  shoare'  in  Englisli,  which 
set  all  the  company  iu  a  rage  ;  so  that  wee  had  much  adoe 
to  get  the  surgeon  aboord.  T  told  the  master  of  it,  but  hee 
bade  mee  let  it  alone,  for  (said  he)  the  surgeon  had  a  tongue 
that  would  wrong  the  best  friend  hee  had.  But  Kobcrt 
Juet  (the  masters  mate)  would  needs  bume  his  finger  in  the 
embers,  and  told  the  carpenter  « long  tale  (when  hee  was 
^  A  Icelaiid.  *  A  tore  ? 
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drunkc)  that  our  master  had  brought  in  Greene  to  cracke 
his  credit  that  should  displease  him  :  which  words  came  to 
the  masters  eares,  w  ho  when  hee  understood  it,  would  have 
gone  backe  to  Island,  when  he  was  fortie  leagues  from 
thence,  to  liave  sent  home  his  mate  Robert  Juet  in  a  fisher- 
man.   But,  being  otherwise  perswaded,  all  was  well.  So 
'Henry  Greene  stood  upright,  and  Tcry  inward  with  the 
master,  and  was  a  sennceable  man  every  way  for  manhood : 
but  for  religion  he  would  say,  he  was  cleane  paper  whereon 
he  might  write  what  he  would.  Now,  when  our  gunner  was 
dead,  and  (as  the  order  is  in  such  cases)  if  the  company 
stand  in  need  of  any  thing  that  belonged  to  the  man  de- 
ceased, then  is  it  brought  to  the  mayne  mast,  and  there  sold 
to  them  that  will  give  most  for  the  same.   This  gunner  bad 
a  gray  cloth  gowne,  which  Greene  prayed  the  master  to 
friend  him  so  much  as  to  let  him  have  it,  paying  for  it  as 
another  would  give  :  the  master  saith  hee  should,  and  there- 
upon he  answered  some,  that  sought  to  have  it,  that  Greene 
should  have  it,  and  none  else,  and  so  it  rested. 
Gnonet       Now  out  of  scasou  and  time  the  master  calleth  the  car- 
penter  to  goe  in  hand  with  an  bouse  on  sboare,  which  at  the 
beginning  our  master  would  not  heare,  when  it  might  have 
been  done.   The  carpenter  told  him,  that  the  snow  and  frost 
were  such,  as  hee  neither  could  nor  would  goe  in  hand  with 
such  worke.    Which  when  our  master  heard,  hee  ferreted 
him  out  of  his  cabbin  to  strike  him,  calling  him  by  many 
foule  names,  and  threatning  to  hang  him.   The  carpenter 
told  him  that  hee  knew  what  belonged  to  his  place  better 
than  himselfe,  and  that  hee  was  no  house  carpenter.  So  this 
passed,  and  the  house  was  (ailer)  made  with  much  labour,  but 
to  no  end.    The  next  day  after  the  master  and  the  carpenter 
fell  out,  the  carpenter  tooke  his  peece*  and  Henry  Greene 
with  him,  for  it  was  an  order  that  none  should  goe  out  alone, 
but  one  with  a  peece,  and  another  with  a  pike.   This  did 

>  His  gun. 
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move  the  master  so  much  the  more  against  Henry  Greene, 
that  Robert  Billot  his  mate  must  have  the  gowne,  and  had 
it  delivered  uiito  him;  which  when  Henry  Greene  saw,  he 
cballeoged  the  masters  promise  :  hut  the  master  did  so  raile 
on  Greene>  with  so  mukj  words  of  disgrace,  telling  him, 
that  all  his  friends  would  not  trust  him  with  twenty  shillings, 
and  therefore  why  should  he.  As  for  wages  he  had  none, 
nor  none  bhould  have,  if  he  did  not  please  him  well.  Yet 
the  master  had  promised  him  to  make  his  wages  as  good  as 
any  mans  in  the  ship ;  and  to  have  him  one  of  the  princes 
guard  when  we  came  home.  But  you  shall  see  how  the 
devil  out  of  this  so  wrought  with  Green,  that  he  did  the 
master  what  mischiefe  hee  oould  in  seeking  to  discredit  him, 
and  to  thrust  him  and  many  other  honest  men  out  of  the  ship 
in  the  end.  To  speake  of  all  our  trouble  in  this  time  of 
winter  (which  was  so  cold,  as  it  lamed  the  most  of  our  com- 
pany,  and  my  selfe  doe  yet  feele  it)  would  bee  too  tedious.. 
But  I  must  not  forget  to  shew  how  mercifully  God  dealt 
with  us  in  this  time ;  for  the  space  of  three  moneths  wee  had 
such  store  of  fowle  of  one  kinde  (which  were  partridges  as  ^^^^^^ 
white  as  milke)  that  wee  killed  above  an  hundred  dozen, 
besides  others  of  sundry  sorts :  for  all  was  fish  that  came  to 
the  net.  The  spring  coming  this  fowlc  klL  u^,  yet  they  were 
with  us  all  the  extreame  cold.  Then  in  their  places  came  ouierfowie* 
divers  sort  of  other  fowle,  as  swanne,  geese,  duck,  and  teaie,  ^'jy^ 
but  hard  to  come  by*  Our  master  hoped  they  would  have 
bred  in  those  broken  grounds,  but  they  doe  not;  but  came 
from  the  south,  and  flew  to  the  north,  further  then  we  were 
this  voyage ;  yet  if  they  be  taken  short  with  the  wind  at 
north,  or  noilli- wcbt,  or  north-east,  then  they  fall  and  stay 
till  the  winde  serve  them,  and  then  flye  to  the  north.  Now 
in  time  these  fowles  arc  gone,  and  few  or  none  to  be 
scene.  Then  wee  went  into  the  woods,  hilles,  and  vallcyes, 
for  all  things  that  had  any  shew  of  substance  in  them,  how 
vile  soever :  the  mosse  of  the  ground,  then  the  which  I  take  ^^'"^^ 
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the  powder  of  a  post  to  bee  much  better,  and  the  froggc  (in 
.  his  ingendring  time  as  loathsome  as  a  toade)  was  not  spared. 
But  amongst  the  divers  sorts  of  buds,  it  pleased  God  that 
Thomas  Woodhouse  brought  home  a  budde  of  a  tree  full  of 
a  turpentine  substance.  Of  this  our  surgeon  made  a  de- 
MjdMntbie  coction  to  drinke,  and  applyed  the  buddes  hot  to  them  that 
were  troubled  with  ach  in  any  part  of  their  bodies ;  and  for 
my  part  I  confesse,  I  received  great  and  present  ease  of  my 
paine.^ 

Awmg^  About  this  time,  when  the  ice  began  to  brcake  out  of  the 
bayes,  there  came  a  <;avnge  to  our  ship,  as  it  -vvere  to  sec  and 
to  bee  seene,  being  the  iirst  that  wc  had  sccue  in  all  this 
time :  whom  our  master  intreated  well,  And  made  much  of 
him,  promising  unto  himselfe  great  matters  by  his  meanesy 
and  therefore  would  hare  all  the  knives  and  hatchets  (which 
any  man  had)  to  his  private  use»  but  received  none  but  from 
J  oil  11  King  the  carpenter,  and  my  selfe.  To  this  savage  our 
master  gave  a  knife,  a  looking-glasse,  and  buttons,  who 
received  them  thaukefully,  and  made  signes  that  after  hee 
had  slept  hee  would  come  againe,  which  hec  did.  When 
hee  came  hee  brought  with  him  a  sled«  which  hee  drew  after 
him^  and  upon  it  two  deeres  skinnes  and  two  beaver  skinnes, 
Hee  had  a  scrip  under  his  arme,  out  of  which  hee  drew  those 
things  which  the  master  had  given  him.  Hee  tookc  the 
knife  and  laid  it  U])on  one  of  the  beaver  skinncs,  and  his 
glasses  and  buttons  upou  the  other,  and  so  gave  them  to  the 
master,  who  received  them;  and  the  savage  tooke  those 
things  which  the  master  had  given  him,  and  put  them  up 
into  his  scrip  againe.  Then  the  master  shewed  him  an 
hatchet^  for  which  hee  would  have  given  the  master  one  of 

^  The  decoction  here  mentioned  waa  probably  aa  antiscorbutic  medi- 
cine. Pridiet*«  deieriptien  of  the  malady,  though  so  extiemelj  vague^ 
seeiDi  to  jiitiify  thU  opinion.  The  editor  has  heen  uaahle  to  asosrtain 
what  tMs  Prieket  lefeis  to,  or  whether  it  is  stiU  applied  to  medical 
purposes. 
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his  deere  sTdnnes,  but  our  master  would  have  them  both, 
and  so  hee  had,  although  not  willinglT.  After  many  signes 
oi  people  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  that  alter  so 
many  sleepes  he  would  come  againe,  he  went  his  wvy,  but 
never  came  more. 

Now  the  ice  being  out  of  the  sonnda^  lo  that  onr  boat 
might  go  from  one  place  unto  another,  a  company  of  men 
were  appointed  by  the  master  to  go  a  fishing  with  our  net ; 
their  names  were  as  folio weth :  William  Wilson,  Henry 
Greene,  Michael  Perce,  John  Thomas,  Andrew  Motor, 
Bennet  Mathewes,  and  Arnold  Lodlo.  These  men,  the  first 
day  they  went,  caught  fi^e  hundred  fish,  as  big  as  good 
herrings,  and  some  troutes :  which  put  us  aU  in  some  hope 
lo  have  our  wants  supplied,  and  our  commons  amended :  but 
these  were  the  most  that  erer  they  got  in  one  day,  for  many 
dayes  they  got  not  a  (quarter  so  many.  In  this  titnc  of  their 
fishing,  Ilrnry  Grr  r  n  and  William  Wilson,  with  some  others, 
plotted  to  take  the  net  and  the  shallop,  which  the  carpenter 
had  now  set  up,  and  so  to  shift  for  themseWes.  But  the  shallop 
being  readie,  onr  master  would  goe  in  it  himselfe  to  the  south 
and  south-west,  to  see  if  hee  could  mcete  with  the  people;  for 
to  that  end  was  it  set  up,  and  (that  way)  wee  might  see  the 
woods  set  on  fire  by  them.  So  the  master  tooke  the  sayne  and 
the  shallop,  and  so  much  Tictuall  as  would  serve  for  ei^ht  or 
nine  dayes,  and  to  the  south  hee  went.  They  that  remained 
aboord  were  to  take  in  water,  wood,  and  ballast,  and  to  haTe 
all  things  in  a  readinesse  against  hee  came  backe.  But  hee  set 
no  tune  of  his  retume,  for  he  was  perswaded,  if  he  could 
meet  with  the  people,  he  should  hare  flesh  of  them,  and  that 
good  store:  but  hee  returned  worse  than  hee  went  forth. 
For  he  could  by  no  meanes  meete  with  the  people,  although 
they  were  neere  them,  yet  they  would  set  the  woods  on  fire 
in  his  sight. 

Being  returned,  hee  fitted  all  things  for  his  retume,  and 
first,  delivered  all  the  bread  out  of  the  bread  roome  (which 
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came  to  a  pound  a  piece  for  eyery  mans  share)  and  deliTered 
also  a  bill  of  retame,  willing  them  to  have  that  to  shew,  if  it 

pleased  God  that  they  came  homo  :  and  hcc  wept  when  hee 
gavr  it  unto  them.  But  to  hclpc  iis  in  this  poore  estate 
%vith  some  reiiefe,  the  boate  and  sayne  went  to  work  on 
Friday  morning,  and  stayed  till  Sunday  noone:  at  which 
time  they  came  aboord,  and  brought  fonresoore  small  fish,  a 
poore  reliefe  for  so  many  hangry  bellies.  Then  we  wayed 
and  stood  ont  of  onr  wintering  phice,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
without,  in  the  mouth  of  the  hay  :  from  whence  we  waved 
and  came  to  an  anchor  without  in  tlic  sea,  where  our  bread 
being  gone,  that  store  of  cheese  we  had  was  to  stop  a  gap, 
whereof  there  were  five,  whereat  the  company  grudged, 
because  they  made  account  of  nine.  But  those  that  were  left 
were  equally  divided  by  the  master,  although  he  had  coun* 
sell  to  the  contrarie:  for  there  were  some  who  having  it, 
would  iiiakc  hast  to  bee  rid  thereof,  because  they  could  not 
govcrnc  it.  1  knew  when  llenric  Greene  gave  halfo  his 
bread,  which  hee  had  for  fourteene  dayes,  to  one  to  keepe, 
and  prayed  him  not  to  let  him  have  any  untill  the  next 
Munday :  but  before  Wednesday  at  night  hee  ncTer  left  till 
hee  had  it  againe,  having  eaten  up  his  first  weehes  bread 
before.  So  Wilson  the  boat-swaine  hath  eaten  (in  one  day) 
liis  i'oilniglits  bread,  and  hath  bccne  two  or  three  dayes 
sicke  for  his  labour.  The  cause  that  moved  the  master  to 
deliver  all  the  cheese,  was  because  they  were  not  all  of  one 
goodnesse,  and  therefore  they  should  see  that  they  had  no 
wrong  done  them:  but  every  man  should  have  alike  the 
best  and  the  worst  together,  which  was  three  pounds  and  a 
halfe  for  seven  dayes. 

The  wmd  serving,  we  weighed  and  stood  to  the  north- 
west, and  on  Munday  at  night  (the  eighteenth  day  of  June)^ 

^  The  y%gatmm»  of  Ptieket*s  geographical  statenmita,  which  pis- 
dodes  the  tatts&etoiy  detemiioalloa  of  the  spot  whsto  Hudson  wintered, 
mslns  it  equally  impoMible  to  ascertain  his  eouzie  during  the  few  days 
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wee  fell  into  the  loe,  and  the  next  day,  the  wind  being  at 

west,  we  lay  there  till  Sunday  in  sight  of  land.  Now  being 
here,  the  master  tol  l  Nicholas  Simmes  that  there  would  be 
a  breaking  up  of  chests  and  a  search  for  bread,  and  willed 
him,  if  hee  had  any,  to  bring  it  to  him,  which  hce  flid,  and 
delivered  to  the  master  thirty  cakes  in  a  bagge.  This  deed 
of  the  master  (if  it  bee  true)  hath  made  me  marrell  what 
should  bee  the  reason  that  hee  did  not  stop  the  breach  in 
the  beginning,  but  let  it  grow  to  that  height,  as  that  it  over- 
threw hiraselfe  and  many  other  honest  men  :  but  **  there  are 
many  devices  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  the  counsell  of  the 
Lord  shall  stand" 

Being  thus  in  the  ioe  on  Saturday,  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth of  June,  at  night,  Wilson  the  boatswayne,  and  Henry  ^'J^^J'^ 
Greene,  came  to  mee  lying  (in  my  cabbin)  lame,  and  told  l^^' 
mee  that  they  and  the  rest  of  their  associates  would  shift 
the  company,  and  turne  the  master  and  all  the  sicke  men 
into  the  shallop,  and  let  them  shift  for  themselves.  For  there 
was  not  fourteen  daies  victuali  left  for  all  the  company,  at 
that  poore  allowance  they  were  at,  and  that  there  they  lay, 
the  master  not  caring  to  goe  one  way  or  other :  and  that  they 
had  not  eaten  any  thing  these  three  dayes,  and  therefore  were 
resolute,  cither  to  mend  or  end,  and  what  they  had  begun 
they  would  goe  through  with  it,  or  dye.  When  I  heard  this, 
I  told  them  I  marvelled  to  heare  so  much  from  them,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  married  men,  and  had  wives  and 
children,  and  that  for  their  sakes  they  should  not  commit  so 
foule  a  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  as  that  would 
bee;  for  why  should  they  banish  themselves  from  their 
native  countrie  ?  Henry  Greene  bad  me  hold  my  peace,  for 
he  knew  the  worst,  which  was,  to  be  hanged  when  hee  came 

he  spent  in  his  9h\p  nftor  leaving  his  harbour  of  refuge.  The  scene  of 
the  important  eveots  narrated  on  the  present  and  the  next  pages  was  at 
uo  great  distance  (N.W.)  from  the  south-eastern  comer  of  James  Bay. 
It  so«ma  imposiiiUle  to  fix  the  locality  with  any  greater  degree  of  pre- 
cision. 
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home,  and  therefore  of  the  two  he  vould  rather  be  hanged 
at  home  then  staryed  abroad :  and  for  the  good  will  they 

bare  me,  they  would  have  mee  stay  in  the  ship.  I  gave 
them  tliankcs,  and  told  them  that  I  came  into  her,  not  to  for- 
sake her,  yet  not  to  hurt  my  selfe  and  others  by  any  such 
deed*  Henry  Greene  told  me  then,  that  I  must  take  my 
fbrtane  in  the  shallop.  If  there  be  no  remedy  (said  I)  the 
wiU  of  God  bee  done. 

Away  went  Henry  Greene  in  a  rage,  swearing  to  ent  his 
throat  that  went  about  to  disturbe  them,  and  left  Wilson  by 
mc,  with  whom  I  had  some  taUce,  but  to  no  good :  for  he 
was  so  perswaded,  that  there  was  no  renicdie  now  but  to  goe 
on  while  it  was  hot,  least  their  partie  should  faile  them,  and 
the  mischiefe  they  had  intended  to  others  should  light  on 
themselTes.  Henry  Greene  came  againe,  and  demanded  of 
him  what  I  said.  Wilson  answered :  He  is  in  his  old  song, 
still  patient.  Then  I  spake  to  Henry  Greene  to  stay  three 
dayes,  in  wliich  time  I  would  so  deale  with  the  master  that 
all  should  be  well.  So  I  dealt  with  him  to  forbeare  but  two 
dayes,  nay  twelve  houres  ;  there  is  no  way  then  (mj  they) 
bat  oat  of  hand.  Then  I  told  them,  that  if  they  would  stay 
till  Monday,  I  would  joyne  with  them  to  share  all  the  Tie- 
tuals  in  the  ship,  and  wonld  justify  it  when  I  came  home; 
but  this  would  not  serve  their  tnraes.  Wherefore  I  told 
them,  it  was  some  worse  matter  they  liad  m  hand  then  they 
made  shew  of,  and  that  it  whs  bloud  and  revenge  hee  sonsrht, 
or  else  he  would  not  at  such  a  time  of  night  undertake  such 
a  deed.  Henry  Greene  (with  that)  taketh  my  bible  which 
lay  before  me,  and  swore  that  liee  would  doe  no  man  harme, 
and  what  be  did  was  for  the  good  of  the  voyage,  and  for 
nothing  else ;  and  that  all  the  rest  should  do  the  like.  The 
*  likc^did  Wilson  sweare. 
Sf^wid-"'*"  Henry  Greene  went  his  way,  and  presently  came  Juet, 
iSS^  who,  because  hee  was  an  ancient  man,  I  hoped  to  have  found 
some  reason  in  him ;  but  hee  was  worse  than  Henry  Greene, 
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for  hee  sware  plainly  tbat  he  would  jnatifie  this  deed  when 

he  came  home.  After  him  came  John  Thomas  and  Michael 
Perce  as  birds  of  one  feather ;  but  because  they  are  not 
living,  I  will  let  them  goe,  as  then  I  did.  Then  came  Meter 
and  Bennet,  of  whom  I  demanded,  if  they  were  well  advised 
what  they  had  taken  in  hand.  They  anaweredj  they  were^ 
and  therefore  came  to  take  their  oath. 

Now,  because  I  am  mach  condemned  for  this  oath»  as  one 
of  them  that  plotted  with  them,  and  that  by  an  oath  I  should 
bind  them  together  to  perform  what  they  had  begun,  1  thought 
good  heere  to  set  downe  to  the  vie  we  oi  all,  how  well  tlieir 
oath  and  deedes  agreed :  and  thus  it  was ; — You  shall  OjjJ^ 
sweare  truth  to  God,  your  prince  and  countrie :  you  shall 
doe  nothing,  but  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
action  in  hand,  and  harme  to  no  man.'*  This  was  the  oath, 
without  adding  or  diminishing.  I  looked  for  more  of  these 
companions  (aUliuui^li  these  were  too  many)  but  there  came 
no  more.  It  was  darke,  and  they  in  a  readinesse  to  put  this 
deed  of  darkness  ia  execution.  I  called  to  Henry  Greene 
and  Wilson,  and  prayed  them  not  to  goe  in  hand  with  it  in 
the  darke,  bat  to  stay  till  the  morning.  Now,  everie  man 
(I  hope)  wonld  goe  to  his  rest,  but  wickednesse  sleepeth 
not;  for  Henry  Greene  keepeth  the  master  company  all 
night  (and  gave  mee  bread,  which  his  cabbin-mate  gave 
him)  and  others  are  as  watchfuU  as  he.  Theu  I  asiked 
Henrie  Greene,  whom  he  would  put  out  with  the  master  ? 
he  said,  the  carpenter  John  King,  and  the  sicke  men.  I 
said,  they  should  not  doe  well  to  part  with  the  carpenter,, 
what  need  soeirer  they  should  have.  Why  the  carpenter 
was  in  no  more  regard  amongst  them  was,  first,  for  that  he 
and  John  King  were  condemned  for  wrong  done  in  the 
victual!.  But  the  chiefest  cause  was  for  that  the  master 
loved  him  and  made  him  his  mate,  upon  his  return  out 
of  our  wintering  place,  thereby  displacing  Kobert  Billet, 
whereat  they  did  grudge,  because  hee  could  neither  write 
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nor  read.   And  therefore  (said  they)  the  master  and  his 

ignorant  mate  would  carry  the  ship  whither  the  master 
pleased :  the  master  forbidding  any  man  to  keepe  account 
or  reckoning,  having  taken  from  all  men  whatsoever  served 
for  that  purpose.  Well,  I  obtained  of  Henry  Greene  and 
Wilson  that  the  carpenter  should  stay,  hy  whose  meanes  I 
hoped  (after  they  had  satisfied  themselves)  that  the  master 
and  the  poore  man  might  he  taken  into  the  ship  againe.  Or, 
I  hoped,  that  some  one  or  other  would  give  some  notice, 
either  to  the  carpenter  John  King  or  the  master;  for  so  it 
might  have  come  to  passe  by  some  of  them  that  were  the 
most  forward. 

Now,  it  shall  not  bee  amisse  to  shew  how  wee  were 
lodged,  and  to  begin  in  the  cooke  roome ;  there  lay  Bennet 
and  the  cooper  lame;  without  the  cooke  roome,  on  the 
steere-board  side,  lay  Thomas  Wydhouse^  sicke ;  next  to 

him  lay  Sydrack  Funer  lame  ;  then  the  surgeon,  and  John 
Hudson  with  him  ;  next  to  them  lay  A\  iJ^on  the  boatswaine, 
and  then  Arnold  Lodio  next  to  him :  in  the  guu-roome  lay 
Kobert  Juet  and  John  Thomas;  on  the  larboord  side  lay 
Michael  Bute  and  Adria  Moore,  who  had  never  heene  well 
since  wee  lost  our  anchor ;  next  to  them  lay  Michael  Perce 
and  Andrew  Meter.  Next  to  them,  without  the  gun-roome, 
lay  John  King,  and  with  him  Robert  Billet next  lu  iLt  ai 
my  selfc,  and  next  to  me  Francis  Clements.  In  the  mid- 
ship, betweene  the  capstone  and  the  pumpes,  lay  Henrie 
Greene  and  Nicholas  Simmes.  This  night  John  King  was 
late  up,  and  they  thought  he  had  beene  with  the  roaster,  hut 
he  was  with  the  carpenter,  who  lay  on  the  poope^  and  com- 
ming  downe  from  him  was  met  by  his  cabbin-mate,  as  it 
were  by  chance,  and  so  they  came  to  their  cabbin  together. 
It  was  not  long  ere  it  was  day  :  then  came  Bennet  for  water 

1  The  "student  of  mathematics,"  whois  paper  found  in  hu  desk** 
forms  part  of  the  prsoent  coUeetioa. 
'  Bylot. 
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for  the  kettle,  hee  rose  and  went  into  the  hold :  when  hee 
was  in  they  shut  the  hatch  on  him  (but  who  kept  it  downe 
I  know  not),  up  upon  the  deck  went  Bennet. 

In  the  meane  time  Henric  Greene  and  another  went  to 
the  carpenter,  and  held  him  with  a  talke  till  the  master 
came  out  of  his  cabbin  (which  hee  soone  did) ;  then  came  rhej  bind 
John  Thomas  and  Bennet  before  him,  while  Wilson  bound 
his  armes  behind  him.  He  asked  them  what  they  meant  ? 
they  told  liim  he  sliould  know  when  he  was  in  the  shallop. 
Now  Juct,  while  this  was  a  doing,  came  to  .Tolin  King  into 
the  hold,  who  was  provided  for  him,  for  he  had  got  a  sword 
of  his  own,  and  kept  him  at  a  bay,  and  might  have  killed  him, 
but  others  came  to  helpe  him :  and  so  he  came  up  to  the 
master.  The  master  called  to  the  carpenter  and  told  him 
that  he  was  bound,  but  I  heard  no  answere  he  made.  Now 
Arnold  Lodlo  uud  Michael  Bute  raylcd  at  them,  and  told 
them  their  knaveric  would  shew  itbelfe.  Then  was  the 
shallop  haled  up  to  the  ship  side,  and  the  poore,  sicke,  and 
lame  men  were  called  upon  to  get  them  out  of  their  cabbins 
into  the  shallop.  The  master  called  to  me,  who  came  out 
of  my  cabbin  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  hatch  way  to  speake 
with  him :  where,  on  my  knees  1  besought  them,  for  the 
love  of  God,  to  remember  themsel  ves,  and  to  doe  as  they 
would  be  done  unto.  They  bade  me  kecpe  myselfe  well, 
and  get  me  into  my  cabbin ;  not  suffering  the  master  to 
speake  with  me.  But  when  I  came  into  my  cabbin  againe, 
hee  called  to  me  at  the  home  which  gave  light  into  my 
cabbin,  and  told  mee  that  Juet  would  oTcrthrow  us  all ;  nay 
(said  I)  it  is  that  villaine  Henric  Greene,  and  I  spake  it  not 
softly. 

Now  was  the  carpenter  at  libertie,  who  asked  them  if  they 
would  bee  hanged  when  they  came  home  :  and  as  for  him* 
selfe,  hee  said,  hee  would  not  stay  in  the  ship  unlesse  they  t}.*-  rarT«n. 

tar  let  goe. 

would  force  him :  they  bad  him  goe  then,  for  they  would 
not  stay  him.  I  will  (said  hee)  so  I  may  have  my  chest  with 
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mee,  and  all  that  is  in  it :  they  said  liee  shoald,  and  presently 

they  put  it  into  tlie  shallop.  Then  hce  came  downc  to  mec 
to  take  his  leave  of  mce,  wlio  persuaded  him  to  stay,  which 
if  he  did,  he  might  so  worke  that  all  should  bee  well:  hee 
said,  hee  did  not  thinke  but  they  would  be  glad  to  take 
them  in  againe.  For  he  was  so  persuaded  by  the  master, 
that  there  was  not  one  in  all  the  ship  that  could  tell  how  to 
carry  her  home ;  but  (saith  hee)  if  we  must  part  (which  wee 
will  not  willingly  doc,  for  they  would  follow  the  .^lup)  hee 
prayed  mce,  if  wee  came  to  the  Capes^  before  them,  that  I 
would  leave  some  token  that  we  had  been  there,  neere  to  the 
place  where  the  fowles  bred,  and  hee  would  doe  the  like  for 
us :  and  so  (with  teares)  we  parted.  Now  were  the  sicke 
men  driven  out  of  their  cabbins  into  the  shallop ;  but  John 
Thomas  was  Francis  Clements  friend,  and  Bennet  was  the 
Coopers,  so  as  there  were  words  betweene  them  and  Henric 
Greene,  one  Baying  that  they  should  gee,  and  the  other 
swearing  that  they  should  not  goe,  but  such  as  were  in  the 
shallop  should  retnme.  When  Henrie  Greene  heard  that, 
he  was  compelled  to  giye  place,  and  to  put  out  Arnold 
Lodlo  and  Michael  Bute,  which  with  much  adoe  they  did. 

In  the  meane  time,  there  were  some  of  them  that  plyed 
their  worke  as  if  the  ship  had  been  entred  by  force  and  they 
had  free  leave  to  pillage,  breaking  up  chests  and  rifling  all 
places.  One  of  them  came  by  mc,  who  asked  me,  what  they 
should  doe.  I  answered,  hee  should  make  an  end  of  what 
hee  had  begun  ;  for  I  saw  him  doe  nothing  but  sharke  up 
Th«  nftinet  and  dowuc.   Nowc  were  all  the  poore  men  in  the  shallop, 

ofthei'om- 

K«>»)intfao  names  are  as  followeth  :  Henrie  Hudson,  John  Hud- 

son,*  Arnold  Lodlo,  Sidrack  Faner,  Phillip  Stafie,  Thomas 

^  Cape  Worstenholme  and  Cape  Diggs. 

'  Several  works  on  arctic  discovery  assert  that  this  John  Ilutlson  was 
the  son  of  the  great  navigator.  This  is  merely  a  conjecture,  though  not 
an  unlikely  one.  It  rests  upon  the  fact  that  John  was  a  boy  when  he 
lost  lus  Ufo  togother  with  his  supposed  Brther. 
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Woodhottie  or  WydhouBC,  Adam  Moore^  Henrie  King^ 
Michael  Bute.  The  carpenter  got  of  them  a  peecoj  and 
powder^  and  shot,  and  some  pikes,  an  iron  pot,  with  some 
mealc,  and  other  things.  They  stood  out  of  the  ice,  the 
shallop  being  fast  to  the  steriie  of  the  sliippe,  and  so  Twhcn 
they  were  nigh  out,  for  I  cannot  say  they  were  cleane  out) 
they  cut  her  head  fast  £rom  the  sterne  of  our  shipj  then  out 
with  their  top^yles,  and  towards  the  east  they  stood  in  a 
eleere  sea.  In  the  end  they  tooke  in  their  top-sayles,  righted 
tiieir  helme,  and  lay  under  their  fore-sayle  till  they  had 
ransacked  and  searched  all  places  in  the  ship.  In  the  hold 
they  found  one  of  the  vessels  of  meale  whole,  and  the  other 
halfe  spent,  for  wee  had  but  two  ;  wee  found  al^o  two  iirkins 
of  butter,  some  twentie-seven  pieces  of  porke,  halfe  a  bushell 
of  pease ;  hut  in  the  masters  cabbin  we  found  two  hundred 
of  bisket  cakes,  a  pecke  of  meale,  of  beere  to  the  quantitie 
of  a  butt,  one  with  another.  Now  it  was  said  that  the 
shallop  was  come  u  uhiu  flight,  they  let  fall  ihc  UKtinbayie, 
and  out  with  their  top-saylcs,  and  fly  as  from  un  enemy. 

Then  I  prayed  them  yet  to  remember  themselves;  but 
William  Wilson  (more  than  the  rest)  would  heare  of  no  such 
matter.  Gomming  nigh  the  east  shore  they  cast  about,  and 
stood  to  the  west  and  came  to  an  Uand,*  and  anchored  in 
sizteene  or  seventeene  fathome  water.  So  they  sent  the 
boat  and  the  net  ashoare  to  see  if  they  could  have  a  draught ; 
but  could  not  for  rocks  and  great  stones.  Michael  Perse 
killed  two  fowle,  and  heere  they  found  good  store  of  that 
weede  which  we  caUed  cockle-grasse  in  our  wintering* 
place,  whereof  they  gathered  store,  and  came  aboard  againe. 
Heere  we  lay  that  night  and  the  best  part  of  the  next  day, 

'  Pricket's  geographical  statements  about  the  return  voyage  aro  even 
vaguer  than  those  about  the  vojage  out.  A  few  of  them  only  serve 
as  Hoiudationi  for  guenes  at  the  real  localities  touched  by  the  retaming 
party.  The  statement  to  whidi  the  pieaent  note  refers  is  not  of  that 
number  I  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  guess  what  idtatd  is  lisre 
mesBl. 
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Ifthe'^^  in  bU  which  time  we  saw  not  the  shallop^  or  ever  ailter. 
'^'^    Now  Henrie  Greene  came  to  me  and  told  mee,  that  it  was 

the  companies  will  that  I  should  come  up  into  the  masters 
cabbiii  and  take  charge  thereof.  I  told  him  it  was  more  fit 
for  Kobert  Juet:  he  said  he  should  not  come  in  it,  nor 
meddle  with  the  masters  card  or  journals.  So  np  I  came, 
and  Henrie  Greene  gave  me  the  key  of  the  masters  chest» 
and  told  me  then,  that  he  had  laid  the  masters  best  things 
together,  which  hee  would  use  himselfe  when  time  did  serve: 
the  bread  was  also  delivered  to  me  hj  tale. 

The  wind  serving,  wee  stood  to  the  north-east,  and  this 
was  Kobert  Billets  course,  contrarie  to  Kobert  Juet,  who 
would  have  gone  to  the  north-west.  We  had  the  easteme 
shoare  still  in  sight,  and  (in  the  night)  had  a  stout  gale  of 
wind,  and  stood  afore  it  till  wee  met  with  ice,  into  the  which 
we  ranne  from  thinne  to  thicfce,  till  we  could  goe  no  further 
for  ice,  which  lay  so  thicke  ahead  of  us  (and  the  wind  brought 
it  after  us  asternc)  that  wee  could  not  stirre  backward  nor 
forward ;  but  so  lay  imbayed  fourtecne  daies  in  worse  ice 
then  ever  wee  met  to  dcale  withall,  for  we  had  beene  where 
there  was  greater  store,  but  it  was  not  so  broad  upon  the 
water  as  this ;  for  this  Acting  ice  contained  miles  and  halfe 
miles  in  compasse,  where  we  had  a  deepe  sea,  and  a  tide  of 
flood  and  ebbc,  which  set  north-west  and  south-east.  Hcere 
Robert  Juet  would  have  gone  to  the  north-west,  but  Kobert 
Billet  was  confident  to  go  through  to  the  north-cast,  wliich 
£^  he  did.  At  last,  being  cleere  of  this  ice,  he  continued  his 
course  in  sight  of  the  easterne  shore  till  he  raysed  foure 
islands,  which  lay  north  and  south ;  but  we  passed  them 
sixe  or  seven  leagues,  the  wind  tooke  us  so  short.  Then 
wee  stood  buckc  to  them  agaiiic,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
betweene  two  of  the  most  nortliernniost.  We  sent  the  boat 
ashoare,  to  see  if  there  were  any  thing  there  to  be  had,  but 
found  nothing  but  cockle-grasse,  whereof  they  gathered 
*  Fkobably  not  far  from  PwdaiMl  Point,  68*  W  K.,  79*  W. 
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Btore^  and  bo  retarned  aboord.  Before  ve  came  to  this  place» 
I  might  well  we  that  I  was  kept  in  the  ship  against  Henry 
Greenes  minde,  because  I  did  not  favour  their  proceedings 
better  tlKin  I  did.  Then  liee  began  (very  subtilly)  to  drawe 
me  to  take  upon  me  to  search  for  those  things  which  him- 
selfe  had  stolne  :  and  accused  me  of  a  matter  no  lease  then 
treason  amongst  us,  that  I  had  deceived  the  company  of 
tbirtie  cakes  of  bread.  Now  they  began  to  talke  amongst  Jl'^^l^f' 
themselves,  that  Bngland  was  no  safe  place  for  them,  and  l^^^ 
Henry  Greene  swore  the  shippe  should  not  come  into 
any  place  (but  keepc  the  sen  still)  till  he  had  the  kings 
majesties  hand  and  sealc  to  shew  for  his  safetie.  They  had 
many  devices  in  their  heads,  but  Henry  Greene  in  the  end 
was  their  captaine,  and  so  called  of  them. 

From  these  Hands  we  stood  to  the  north-east  and  the 
caster  land  still  in  sight:  wee  raysed  those  ilands,  that  onr 
master  called  Rumnies  Hands.'  Betweene  these  ilands  and 
the  shallow  ground,  to  the  east  of  them,  our  master  went 
downe  mto  the  first  great  bay.'  We  kept  the  cast  shoare 
still  in  OUT  sight,  and  comming  thwart  of  the  low  land,  wee 
ranne  on  a  rocke  that  lay  under  water,  and  strooke  but  once ; 
for  if  shee  had,  we  might  have  beene  made  inhabitants  of 
that  place ;  but  Grod  sent  us  soone  off  without  any  harme 
that  wee  saw.  Wee  continued  our  course  and  raysed  land 
a  head  of  us,  which  stretched  out  to  the  north  :  which  when 
they  saw,  they  said  plainly,  that  Robort  Billet  by  his  north- 
erly course  had  left  the  capes  to  the  south,  and  that  they 
were  best  to  seeke  downe  to  the  south  in  time  for  reliefe 
before  all  was  gone;  for  we  had  small  store  left.  But  Bobert 
Billet  would  follow  the  land  to  the  north,  saying  that  he 
hoped  in  God  to  hud  somewhat  to  iclecve  Ub  that  way  as 

^  These  islsnds  are  uot  marked  on  Hudson's  cburt ;  they  are,  how- 
vntf  oertoinly  near  the  mootk  of  Hoe9iiito  Bay.  Pediapt  some  id  the 
lalaiidi  near  Ospe  Smith  are  meant. 

*  Mosquito  Bay. 
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sooDe  as  to  the  south.  I  told  them  that  this  land  was  the  mayne 
of  Worsenhome  Cape,  and  that  the  shallow  rockie  ground 
was  the  same  that  the  master  went  downe  by  when  he  went 

into  the  great  bay.  Robert  Juet  and  all  said  it  was  not 
possible,  unlcs.ve  tlie  master  had  brought  the  ship  over  land, 
and  willed  them  to  lookc  into  the  masters  card  and  their 
course  how  well  they  did  agree.  We  stood  to  the  east  and 
left  the  mayne  land  to  the  norths  by  many  small  ilands  into 
a  narrow  gut  betweene  two  lands,  and  there  came  to  an 
anchor.'  The  boat  went  ashoare  on  the  north  side,  where 
wc  found  the  great  hornc,  but  nothing  else.  The  next  day 
wee  went  to  the  south  side,  but  found  nothing  there  save 
cockle  grasse,  of  which  we  gathered.  This  grassc  was  a 
great  reliefe  unto  us,  for  without  it  we  should  hardly  have  got 
to  the  capes  for  want  of  victualL  The  wind  serving  we 
stood  out,  but  before  we  could  get  deane  out  the  wind  came 
to  the  west,  so  that  we  were  constrayned  to  anchor  on  the 
north  side. 

The  next  day,  wee  weighed  and  doubled  the  point  of  the 
North  Land,  which  is  high  land,  and  so  continued  to  the 
capes,  lying  north  and  south,  some  6ve-and*twentie  or  thirtie 
leagues.  To  the  north  we  stood  to  see  store  of  those  foules 
that  breed  in  the  Capes,  and  to  kill  some  with  omr  shot,  and 
to  fetch  them  with  our  boat.  We  raised  the  Capes  with  joy 
and  bare  for  them,  and  eame  to  the  ilandt.  that  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  the  strcight  ;^  but  bearing  in  betweene  the  Kockie 

^  They  were  near  the  eattem  ooaat  of  the  bay,  and,  ss  appears  from  Che 
itatementB  on  the  next  pag^  about  twentj^five  leagues  (seyenty-five 
roots)  south  of  Cape  Worsienholme.  But  they  thcmsclvee  had  entirely 
lost  tlieir  way.  We  see  them  groping  about  like  children  in  a  strange 
place,  trying  to  find  some  locality  the  fe?\tures  of  which  they  remember. 
The  ciipes,  that  is  to  say  Cai>e  Worstenhohne  and  Cape  Diffsrs,  were  their 
great  hope.  Their  auxiety  to  reach  them  vva»  so  great,  that  they  actually 
were  afraid  ihcy  had  pasi>ed  them  and  were  to  the  north  of  them,  whilst 
in  reality  they  were  mwe  than  a  degree  to  the  sovth  of  theie  capea. 

*  The  strait  between  Gape  Worstenhohne  and  Cape  Diggs*  The 
idanda  axe  those  of  the  Diggs'  Isbads  group. 
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lies,  we  ranne  on  a  roclte  tkat  lay  under  water,  and  there  Awdw. 
stiicke  fast  eight  or  i:iiio  houres.    It  was  ebbing  water  when 
we  thus  came  on,  so  the  iloud  set  us  afloat,  God  guiding  . 
both  wind  and  sea*  that  it  was  calme  and  fairc  weather :  the 
ebbe  came  from  the  eaat,  and  the  floud  from  the  west  When 
wee  were  afloat  wee  stood  more  neere  to  the  east  shore,  and  koicw 
there  anchored. 

The  next  day,  being  the  seven  and  twentieth  of  July y  we 
sent  the  boat  to  fetch  Romc  fowlc,  and  the  sbip  should  way 
and  stand  as  neere  as  they  could,  for  the  wind  was  against 
lis.  They  had  a  great  way  to  row,  and  by  that  mcanes  they 
could  not  reach  to  the  place  where  the  fowle  bred;  but 
foand  good  store  of  gulls,  yet  hard  to  come  by,  on  the  rocks 
and  cliffes ;  but  with  their  peeces  they  killed  some  thirtie, 
and  towards  night  returned.  Now  wee  had  brought  our 
ship  more  neere  to  the  mouth  of  the  streights,^  and  tliere 
came  to  an  anchor  in  eighteene  or  twcntie  fathom  water, 
upon  a  riffe  or  shelfe  of  ground;  which  after  they  had 
weighed  their  anchor,  and  stood  more  neere  to  the  place 
where  the  fowle  bred,*  they  could  not  find  it  againe,  nor  no 
place  like  it:  but  were  faine  to  tume  to  and  fro  in  the 
mouth  of  the  streigbt,  and  to  be  in  danger  of  rockes,  because 
they  could  not  find  ground  to  let  fall  an  anchor  in,  the  water 
was  so  dcepe. 

The  eight  and  twentieth  day,  the  boat  went  to  Digges  his 
Cape  for  fowle,  and  made  directly  for  the  place  where  the 
fowle  bred,  and  being  neere,  they  saw  seven  boates  come 
about  the  easteme  point  towards  them.    When  the  savages  .Navagos. 

saw  our  boate,  tlicy  drew  themsjclvcs  together,  and  drew 
their  lesser  boats  into  their  bigger :  and  M'hca  they  had  done, 
they  came  rowing  to  our  boat,  and  made  signcs  to  the  west, 
but  they  made  readie  for  all  assayes.   The  sayages  came  to 

*  The  northern  mouth  of  the  strait. 

'  The  reader  will  remember,  that  on  their  fir^t  \'mt  to  Cape  Diggs, 
thay  had  found  thtre  an  ahundanoo  of  birds  and  eggs. 
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them,  and  by  signes  grew  familiar  one  with  another,  so  as 
our  men  tooke  one  of  theirs  into  our  boate,  and  they  tooke 
'  one  of  oura  into  their  boate.   Then  they  carried  our  man  to 

a  cove  where  their  tents  stood  towards  the  west  of  the  place, 
where  the  fowlc  bred  :  so  they  carried  him  into  their  tents, 
where  he  remayned  till  our  men  returned  with  theirs.  Our 
hoat  went  to  the  place  where  the  fowle  bred,  and  were 
desirous  to  know  how  the  savages  killed  their  fowle:  he 
m^a^at  ^hewed  them  the  manner  how^  which  was  thus :  they  take 
fowung.     ^  i^^g  p^jjg  ^jjj  ^  gnaye^  at  the  end,  which  they  put  about 

the  fowlcs  ncckc,  and  so  plucke  them  downe.  A\'hcn  our 
nicii  knew  that  they  had  a  better  way  of  their  owne,  they 
shewed  him  the  use  of  our  peeces,  which  at  one  shot  would 
kill  seven  or  eight.  To  be  short,  our  boat  returned  to  their 
cove  for  our  man  and  to  deliver  theirs.  When  they  came 
they  made  great  joy,  with  dancing,  and  leaping,  and  stroking 
of  their  breasts :  they  offered  divers  things  to  our  men,  but 
they  only  tooke  some  morses  teeth,  which  they  gave  tlieui 
for  a  knife  and  two  o^lasse  buttons  :  and  so  receiving  our 
man  they  came  aboard,  much  rejoicing  at  this  chance,  as  if 
they  had  met  with  the  most  simple  and  kind  people  of  the 
world. 

And  Henry  Ghreene  (more  then  the  rest)  was  so  confident^ 
that  (by  no  meanes)  we  should  take  care  to  stand  on  our 

guard  :  God  bluuling  him  so,  that  where  lice  made  reckon- 
ing to  receive  great  matters  from  these  people,  he  received 
more  then  he  looked  for,  and  that  suddenly,  by  being  made 
a  good  example  for  all  men :  that  make  no  conscience  of 
doing  evill,  and  that  we  take  heed  of  the  savage  people, 
how  simple  soever  they  seeme  to  be. 

The  next  day,  the  nine  and  twentieth  of  July,  they  made 
haste  to  be  ashoare,^  and  because  the  ship  rid  too  iarre  off, 

*  A  noose.  This  method  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Esquimaux,  of  catching 
birds  with  a  sort  of  lasso,  has,  the  editor  believes,  not  been  mentioned 
bjr  any  other  voyager  in  these  regions. 

*  On  Cape  Diggs'  Island. 
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they  weighed  and  stood  as  neere  to  the  place  where  the 
fowle  bred  as  they  could  ;  and  because  I  was  lame  I  was  to 
go  IB  the  boat^  to  carry  such  things  as  I  had  in  the  cabbin^  of 
every  thing  somewhat ;  and  so,  with  more  haste  then  good 
speed  (and  not  without  swearing)  away  we  went,  Henry 
Greene,  WiUiam  Wilson,  John  Thomas,  Michael  Perse, 
Andrew  Moter,  and  my  selfe.  When  we  came  neere  the 
shoarc,  the  people  were  on  the  hils  dancinii:  and  leaping :  to 
the  cove  we  came,  where  they  had  drawm  up  their  boates: 
wee  broaght  our  boate  to  the  east  side  of  tlie  cove,  close  to 
the  rockes.  Ashoare  they  went,  and  made  fast  the  boat  to  a 
great  atone  on  the  shoare;  the  people  came,  and  every  one 
had  somewhat  in  his  hand  to  barter ;  but  Henry  Greene 
swore  they  should  have  nothing  till  he  had  venison,  for  they 
had  so  promised  him  by  signes. 

Now  when  we  came,  they  made  signes  to  their  dogges  f*^*^ 
(whereof  there  were  many  like  mongrels,  as  bigge  aa 
hounds),  and  pointed  to  their  mountaine  and  to  the  sunne, 
dapping  their  hands.  Then  Henry  Greene,  John  Thomas, 
and  William  Wilson  stood  hard  by  the  boate  head,  Michael 
Perse  and  Andrew  Moter  were  got  up  upon  the  rock  a  ^^"^^ 
gathering  of  sorreii  ;  Tiot  one  of  them  had  any  wca])on  about 
him,  not  so  much  as  a  sticke,  save  Uenry  Greene  only,  who 
had  a  piece  of  a  pike  in  his  hand :  nor  saw  I  any  thing  that 
they  had  wherewith  to  hurt  us.  Henry  Greene  and  William 
Wilson  had  looking-glasses,  and  Jewes  trumps,*  and  bels, 
which  they  were  shewing  the  people.  The  savages  standing 
round  about  the  in,  one  of  tliciii  canie  into  the  boats  head  to 
me  to  shew  me  a  bottle :  I  made  signes  to  him  to  get  luni 
ashoare,  but  he  made  as  though  he  had  not  understood  me, 
whereupon  I  stood  up  and  pointed  him  ashoare.  In  the 
meane-time  another  stole  behind  me  to  the  stome  of  the 
boat,  and  when  I  saw  him  ashoare  that  was  in  the  head  of 
the  boat  I  sato  downe  againe,  but  suddenly  I  saw  the  legge 

*  Jew's  harps. 
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and  foote  of  a  man  by  mce.  Wherefore  I  cast  up  my  head, 
and  saw  the  savage  with  his  knife  in  his  liand,  who  strooke 
at  my  breast  over  my  head :  I  cast  up  my  right  arme  to  :5avc 
my  brest,  he  wounded  my  arme,  and  strooke  me  into  the 
bodie  under  my  right  pappe.  He  atrooke  a  second  blow, 
which  I  met  with  my  left  hand,  and  then  he  strooke  me 
into  the  right  thigh,  and  had  like  to  have  cut  off  my  Uttle 
lingci  of  the  left  hand.  Now  I  had  got  hold  of  the  string 
of  the  knife,  and  had  woond  it  about  my  left  hand,  he 
striving  with  both  his  hands  to  make  an  end  of  that  he  had 
hegune:  I  found  him  hut  weake  in  the  gripe  (God  enabling 
me),  and  getting  hold  of  the  sleeve  of  his  left  arme,  so  bare 
him  from  me.  His  left  side  lay  bare  to  me,  which  when  I 
saw,  I  put  his  sleere  off  his  left  arme  into  my  left  hand, 
holding  the  string  of  the  knife  faist  in  the  same  hand  ;  and 
having  got  my  right  hand  at  liberty,  I  sought  for  somrwliat 
wherewith  to  strike  him  (not  remembriug  my  dagger  at  my 
side),  but  looking  downe  I  saw  it,  and  therewith  strooke 
him  into  the  bodie  and  the  throate. 
Tr»:h6ii6  Whiles  I  was  thus  asaaolted  in  the  boat,  our  men  were 
mtyu^  set  upon  on  the  shnare.  John  Thomas  and  William  Wilson 
had  tlieir  bowels  cut,  and  Michael  Pcrsc  and  Henry  Greene, 
being  mortally  womided,  came  tumbling  into  the  boat  to- 
gether. When  Andrew  Moter  saw  this  medley,  bee  came 
running  downe  the  rockes,  and  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  so 
swamme  to  the  boat,  hanging  on  the  steme  thereof,  till 
Michael  Perse  took  him  in,  who  manfully  made  good  the 
head  of  the  boat  against  the  savages,  that  pressed  sore  upon 
us.  Now  Michael  Perse  had  got  an  hatchet,  wherewith  I 
saw  him  strike  one  of  them,  that  he  lay  sprawling  in  the  sea. 
Henry  Greene  crieth  Qtragw,  and  laycth  about  him  with 
his  truncheon.  I  cryed  to  them  to  cleere  the  boat,  and 
Andrew  Moter  cryed  to  bee  taken  in.  The  savages  betooke 
them  to  their  bowes  and  arrowes,  which  they  sent  amongst 
or«ciM     us,  wherewith  Henry  Greene  was  slaine  outright,  and 
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Michael  Perse  received  many  wounds,  and  so  did  the  rest. 
Michael  Pcrsc  cleereth  the  boate,  and  puts  it  fram  the 
shoare,  and  helpeth  Andrew  Moter  in ;  but  in  turning  of 
the  boat  I  receired  a  cruell  woand  in  my  backe  with  an 
arrow.  Michael  Ferse  and  Andrew  Moter  rowed  the  boate 
away,  which,  when  the  savages  «aw,  they  ranne  to  their 
boats,  and  I  feared  they  would  have  Iduiichcd  them  to  liavu 
followed  us,  but  they  did  not,  and  our  ship  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  channell  and  could  not  see  us. 

Now,  when  they  had  rowed  a  good  way  from  the  ahoare, 
Michael  Perse  tinted,  and  conld  row  no  more.  Then  waa 
Andrew  Moter  driven  to  stand  in  the  boat  head,  and  waft 
to  the  ship,  which  at  the  first  saw  ns  not,  and  when  they 
did  they  could  tiot  tell  what  to  make  of  us,  but  in  the  end 
they  stood  for  us,  and  so  tooke  us  up.  lienry  Greene  was 
throwne  out  of  the  boat  into  the  sea,  and  the  rest  were  had 
aboard,  the  savage  being  yet  alive,  yet  without  sense.  But 
they  died  all  there  that  day^  William  Wilson  swearing  and  ^^^^^ 
cursing  in  most  fearefnll  manner.  Michael  Perse  lived  ^"^^^^ 
two  dayes  after,  and  then  died.  Thus  you  have  heard  the 
tragicall  end  of  Henry  Greene  and  his  mates,  whom  they 
called  captaine,  these  foure  being  the  only  lustie  men  in  all 
the  ship. 

The  poore  number  that  was  left  were  to  ply  our  ship  to 
and  fro  in  the  mouth  of  the  streight/  for  there  was  no  place 
to  anchor  in  neere  hand.   Besides,  they  were  to  go  in  the 

boate  to  kill  fowle  to  bring  us  home,  which  they  did,  al- 
though with  danger  to  us  all.  For  if  the  wind  blew  there 
was  an  high  sea,  and  the  eddies  of  tlie  tydes  would  carrie 
the  ship  so  neere  the  rockes  as  it  feared  our  master,  for  so  I 
will  now  call  him.  After  they  had  killed  some  two  hundred 
fowle,  with  great  labour,  on  the  south  cape,*  wee  stood  to 

*  The  strait  between  Cape  Worstenholme  and  Cajjc  Diggfl,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  scenes  juat  related  hj  Pricket  took  place. 

*  Cape  Dig£^. 
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the  east,  but  when  wee  were  sixe  or  se^en  leagues  from  the 
capes,  the  wind  came  up  at  east.  Then  wee  stood  backe  to 
the  capes  again,  and  killed  an  hundred  fowle  more.  After 
this  the  wind  came  to  the  west,  so  wee  were  driyen  to  goe 

away,  and  then  our  master  stood  (for  the  most)  along  by  the 
north  shoare,  till  he  fell  into  broken  ground  about  the 
Queen's  Foreland,*  and  there  anchored,  from  thence  wee 
went  to  God's  Mercies,  and  from  thence  to  Bose  Ilands,^ 
which  lye  in  the  mouth  of  our  streight,  not  seeing  the  land 
till  we  were  readie  to  runne  our  bosprite  against  the  rockes 
in  a  foggc.  But  it  cleered  a  little,  and  then  we  might  see 
our  selves  inclosed  with  rockie  ilands,  and  could  find  no 
ground  to  anchor  in.  There  our  master  lay  a  trie  all  nighty 
and  the  next  day,  the  fogge  continuing,  they  sought  for 
ground  to  anchor  in,  and  found  some  in  an  hundred  and 
odde  £Eithomes  of  water.  The  next  day  we  weighed  and 
stood  to  the  east,  but  before  wee  came  heere  we  had  put  our- 
selves to  hard  allowance,  as  halfe  a  foolc  a  day  with  the 
pottage,  for  yet  we  had  some  meale  left  and  nothing  else. 
Then  they  beganne  to  make  triall  of  all  whatsoever.  Wee 
■ueSTuie'"^*  flayed  our  fowle,  for  they  will  not  pull,  and  Robert 
Juet  was  the  first  that  made  use  of  the  skins  by  burning  of 
the  feathers ;  so  they  became  a  great  dish  of  meate,  and  as 
for  the  garbidge,  it  was  not  thrown  away. 

After  we  were  cleere  of  these  ilands,  which  lie  out  willi 
two  points,  one  to  the  south-east  and  the  other  to  the  north, 
making  a  bay  to  the  sight  as  if  there  were  no  way  through, 
we  continued  our  course  cast- south-east  and  south  and  by 
east,  to  raise  the  Desolations,^  from  thence  to  shape  our 

*  Queen's  Cape,  a  headland  of  the  northern  ahore  of  Hudion*!  Stiait, 
to  the  north  of  Sallabuiy  leUnda.  This  locality  ie,  though  rvj  vagtwl j, 
in^otted  on  Hudson*!  chart,  and  U  even  now  very  inaccuimtelj  known, 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  locality  of  the  ^item*«  Ihreland 

of  Pricket. 

^  Apparently  some  of  the  islands  near  Gape  Chidiey,  perhaps  KiUinek 

and  Kikkertorsoak. 
'  The  south'oast  coast  ot  (ircciiland. 
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course  for  IreKand.  Thus  wee  continued  divers  dayes  j  but 
tbe  wind  comming  against  ns  made  ns  to  alter  our  course, 

aud  by  the  mcanes  of  Kobcrt  Juet,  who  pcrswaded  the  com- 
pany that  they  should  fiiul  great  reliefc  in  Newfoundland  if 
our  countrymen  were  there,  and  it  they  were  gone  before 
we  came  yet  should  we  find  great  store  of  bread  and  fisk 
left  ashore  by  them ;  but  how  true,  I  give  God  thankes  we 
did  not  trie.  Tet  we  stood  to  the  south-west  and  to  the 
west  almost  to  Bftie  seven  degrees,  when  (by  the  will  of  God) 
the  winde  came  ui>  at  ^outli-west.  Then  the  master  asked 
inc  if  he  should  take  the  benefit  of  this  wind,  and  shape  his 
course  for  Ireland.  I  said  it  was  best  to  goe  where  we  knew 
come  grew,  and  not  to  seeke  it  where  it  was  cast  away  and 
not  to  be  found.  Towards  Ireland  now  wee  stood,  with 
prosperous  winds  for  many  dayes  together.  Then  was  all 
our  meale  spent,  and  our  fowle  restie  and  dry ;  but  (being 
no  remcdie)  wc  were  content  with  the  salt  broth  for  dinner 
and  the  halfe  fowlc  for  supper.  Now  went  our  candles 
to  wracke,  and  Bennet,  our  cooke,  made  a  messo  of  meate  PoomUat. 
of  the  bones  of  the  fowle,  frying  them  with  candle  grease 
till  they  were  crispe,  and,  with  vineger  put  to  them,  made 
a  good  dish  of  meate.  Our  vineger  was  shared,  and  to  every 
man  a  pound  of  candles  delivered  for  a  weeke,  as  a  great 
daintie.  Now  Robert  Juet  {by  his  reckoning)  saith  wee 
were  within  sixtie  or  seventic  leagues  ol  Ireland,  when  wee 
had  two  hundred  thither.  And  sure  our  course  was  so 
much  the  longer  through  our  evill  steeredge,  for  our  men 
became  so  weake  that  they  could  not  stand  at  the  helme, 
but  were  faine  to  sit. 

Then  Robert  J uet  dyed  for  meere  want,  and  all  our  men  R^b^rt 
were  in  despaire,  and  said  wee  were  past  Ireland,  and  our  Jetth. 
last  fowle  were  in  the  steep  tub.    So  our  men  cared  not 
which  end  went  forward,  insomuch  as  our  master  was  driven 
to  looke  to  their  labour  as  well  as  his  owne ;  for  some  of 
them  would  sit  and  see  the  fore  sayle  or  mayne  sayle  flie  np 
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to  the  tops,  the  sheets  being  either  flowne  or  broken,  and 

would  not  hcipe  it  themselres  nor  cfdl  to  others  for  helpe, 
which  much  grieved  the  master.  Now  in  this  extremitic  it 
pleased  God  to  give  us  sight  of  land,  not  farre  from  the 
place  our  master  said  he  would  fall  witball,  which  was  the 
bay  of  Galloway,*  and  we  fell  to  the  west  of  the  Derses/and 
80  stood  along  by  the  coast  to  the  south-west.  In  the  end  there 
was  a  joyful  cry,  a  sayle,  a  sayle,  towards  which  they  stood. 
Then  they  saw  more,  but  to  the  neerest  wee  stood,  and  called 

ABttyioof   to  him  ;  his  bark  was  of  Fowy,^  and  was  at  anchor  a  fishing. 

Hrre        jjg  camc  to  US,  and  brought  us  into  Bere  Haven. ^  Here  we 

1 1  liven  lit  '  O 

ixeuad.  8tayed  a  few  dayes,  and  delt  with  the  Irish  to  supply  our 
wants,  but  found  no  reliefe,  for  in  this  place  there  was 
neither  bread,  drinke,  nor  mony  to  be  had  amongst  them. 
Wherefore  they  advised  us  to  deale  with  our  countrymen 
who  were  there  a  fishing,  which  we  did,  but  found  them  so 
cold  in  kindnesse  that  they  would  doe  nothing  without  pre- 
sent money,  whereof  we  had  none  in  the  ship.  In  the  end 
we  procured  one  John  Waymouth,  ma^^tor  of  the  barque  that 
brought  us  into  this  harbourj  to  furnish  us  with  money, 
which  hee  did,  and  receiyed  our  best  cable  and  anchor  in 
pawne  for  the  same.  With  this  money  our  master,  with  the 
help  of  John  Waymouth,  bought  bread,  beerc,  and  becfe. 

Now,  as  wee  were  beluildiiig  to  W  aymouth  for  his  money, 
so  were  wee  to  one  Captaine  Taylor  for  making  of  our  con- 
tracts with  Waymouth,  by  whose  meanes  hee  tooke  a  bill 
for  our  cable  and  anchor  and  for  the  men's  wages,  who 
would  not  go  with  us  unless  Waymouth  would  passe  his 
word  for  the  same :  for  they  made  show  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  goe  with  us  for  any  wages.  Whereupon  Ca^itaine 
Taylor  swore  he  would  presse  them,  and  then,  if  they  would 
not  goe,  hee  would  hang  them. 

In  condusion,  wee  agreed  for  three  pound  ten  shil* 

'  Qalway.  '  Dun^y  lalaad,  nent  th«  touth-WMt  coMt  of  Iidaad. 
'  Fow«y,  In  OonmaU.      *  Bev  Hsfwi,  MUth-wMtoossft  of  Ireland. 
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lings  a  man  to  bring  our  ship  to  Flimoiith  or  Dartmouth, 

and  to  L,ive  the  pilot  five  pound  ;  but  if  the  winde  did  not 
serve,  ])ut  tliat  they  wore  driven  to  put  into  l^ristow,  they 
were  to  have  foure  pouTid  ten  shillings  a  man,  and  the  pilot 
sixc  pound.  Omitting  therefore  further  circumstances,  from 
Bere  Haven  wee  came  to  Flimouth,  and  so  to  an  anchor  ^^gf^** 
before  the  castle ;  and  from  Plimonth,  with  faire  winde  and 
weather  without  stop  or  stay,  wee  came  to  the  Downes,  from 
thence  to  Gravesend,  where  most  of  our  men  went  a  shoare, 
and  from  thence  came  on  this  side  Erith,  and  there  stopped  : 
where  our  master  Robert  Billet  came  aboord,  and  so  had 
mee  up  to  London  with  him,  and  so  wee  came  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smiths  together. 

Forasmuch  as  this  report  of  Pricket  may  happely  bee 
suspected  by  some,  as  not  so  friendly  to  Hudson,  who  re- 
turned with  that  companie  which  had  so  cruelly  exposed 
Hudson  aiul  liis,  and  therefore  may  seeme  to  lay  heavier 
imputation,  and  rip  up  occasions  further  then  they  will 
beleeve,  I  have  also  added  the  report  of  Thomas  Wydhouse, 
one  of  the  exposed  companie,  who  ascribeth  those  occasions 
of  discord  to  Juet.  I  take  not  on  mee  to  sentence,  no  not  to 
examine ;  I  have  presented  the  evidence  just  as  I  had  it; 
let  the  bench  censure,  hearing  with  both  eares,  that  which 
W  illi  both  eves  thev  mav  see  in  those  and  these  notes  :  to 
^vliich  1  have  iirst  prefixed  his  letter  to  Master  Samuel 
Macham. 


Master  Macham,  I  heartily  commend  mee  unto  you,  etc. 
I  can  write  unto  you  no  newes,  thon«j1i  T  have  scene  much, 
but  such  as  every  English  fisherman  haunting  these  coasts 
can  report  better  then  my  selfe. 
Wee  kept  our  Whitsunday  in  the  north-east  end  of  Island/ 

^  IcslaacL 
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and  I  thinke  I  never  fared  better  in  England  then  wee 
feasted  there.   Thej  of  the  conntrey  are  very  poore,  and 

live  miserably,  yet  we  found  therein  store  of  fresh  fish  and 

daintic  fowle.    I  my  selfe  in  an  aftornoonc  killed  so  much 

iiaader*  fowlc  as  fcastcd  all  our  company,  buin^;  three  and  twentie 
poora.  ,  , 

persons,  at  one  time,  onely  with  partridges,  besides  curiae, 
plover,  mallard,  teale,  and  goose.  I  have  scene  two  hot 
bathes  in  Island,  and  have  beene  in  one  of  them.  Wee  are 
resolved  to  trie  the  uttermost,  and  lye  onely  expecting  a  feire 

wiude,  and  to  refresh  oursch'es  to  avoid  the  ice,  whieli  now 
The  MOM  of     come  ofi*  the  west  coasts,  of  which  we  have  >f  <  nc  >\  hole 

tboir  Btay  at  ' 

isiaod.     islands,  but  God  bee  thanked,  have  not  beene  in  danger  of 
any.   Thus  I  desire  all  your  prayers  for  us. 
From  Island,  this  thirtieth  of  May,  1610. 


A  NOTB  FOUND  IN  THE  DESKS  OF 
THOMAS  WYDOWSE, 

STUDKMT  IS  TUB  UATUEMATICKBS,  HEE  BEING  ONE  OF  lUKM  WUO  WAS  FIT 

IXTO  TSB  SlULLOP. 

The  tenth  day  0/  iSij-f ember ,  1610,  alter  dinner,  our  master 
called  all  the  companie  together,  to  heare  and  beare  wit- 
nesse  of  the  abuse  of  some  of  the  companie  (it  having  beene 
the  request  of  Bobert  Juet)  that  the  master  should  redresse 
some  abuses  and  slanders,  as  hee  called  them,  against  this 
Juet :  which  thing  after  the  master  had  examined  and  heard 
with  equitic  what  hee  could  say  for  himselfe,  there  were 
prooved  so  many  and  trreat  abuses,  and  mutinous  matters 
against  the  master,  and  action  by  Juet,  that  there  was  danger 
to  have  suiTered  them  longer :  and  it  was  fit  time  to  punish 
and  cut  off  farther  occasions  of  the  like  mutinies. 
It  was  prooved  to  his  face,  first  with  Bennet  Mathew,  our 
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trnmpct,  upon  our  first  ^ight  of  Island,'  and  he  confest,  that 
hee  supposed  that  in  the  action  would  bee  manslaughter, 
and  prove  bloodic  to  some. 

Secondly,  at  our  comming  from  Island,  in  hearing  of  the 
companie,  hee  did  threaten  to  turae  the  head  of  the  ship 
home  from  the  action,  which  at  that  time  was  by  our  master 
wisely  pacified,  hoping  of  amendment* 

Tliiidly,  il  was  deposed  by  Philip  Staffc,  our  carpenter, 
and  Ladlie  Arnold,'  to  his  faee  upon  the  holy  bible,  that  lice 
perswaded  them  to  keepe  muskets  charged,  and  swords 
readie  in  their  cabbins,  for  they  sboold  be  charged  with  shot 
ere  the  Toyage  were  over. 

Fourthly,  wee  being  pestered  in  the  ice,  hee  had  used 
words  tending  to  mutinie,  discouragement,  and  slander  of 
the  action,  which  easily  took  effect  in.  those  that  were 
timourous ;  and  had  not  the  m.l^t(  r  in  time  prevented,  it 
might  easily  have  overthrowne  the  voyage  :  and  now  lately 
being  imbayed  in  a  deepe  bay,  which  the  master  had  desire 
to  see,  for  some  reasons  to  himselfe  knowne,  his  word  tended 
altogether  to  put  the  companie  into  a  fray  of  extremitie,  by 
wintering  in  cold.  Jesting  at  our  masters  hope  to  see  Ban- 
tam by  Candlemasse. 

For  these  and  divers  other  base  slanders  against  the  master 
hee  was  deposed,  and  Robert  Bylot,  who  had  shewed  himselfe 
honestly  respecting  the  good  of  the  actiop,  was  placed  in  his 
stead  the' masters  mate- 
Also  Francis  Clement,  the  boatson,  at  this  time  was  put 
from  his  office,  and  William  Wilson,  a  man  thought  more 
fit,  preferred  to  his  place.  This  man  had  basely  carryed 
himselfe  to  our  master  and  to  the  action. 

Also  Adrian  Mooter  was  appointed  boatsons  mate,  and  a 
promise  by  the  master,  that  from  this  day  Juets  wages  should 
remaine  to  Bylot,  and  the  boatsons  overplus  of  wages  should 
be  equally  divided  betweene  Wilson  and  one  John  King, 

'  Iceland.  '  Arnold  Ludlow,  or  Lodlo. 

18 
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to  the  owners  good  liking,  one  of  the  quarter  masters,  who 
had  very  well  carried  themselves  to  the  furtherance  of  the 

businesse. 

Aho  the  master  promised,  if  the  offenders  yet  behaved 
themselves  henceforth  honestly,  hee  would  bee  a  meanes  for 
their  good,  and  that  hee  would  forget  injuries,  with  other 
admonitions. 

These  things  thus  premised  touching  Hudsons  exposing, 
and  God's  just  judgments  on  the  exposers,  as  Pricket  hath 

related  (whom  they  reserved,  as  is  tliought,  in  hope  by  Sir 
Dudk\v  Digges  his  master  to  procure  their  pardon  at  their 
returue),  I  thought  good  to  adde  that  which  I  have  fur- 
ther received  from  ^^ood  intelligence,  that  the  ship  com- 
ming  aground  at  Digges  Island,  in  62  degrees  44^  minutes, 
a  great  flood  came  from  the  west  and  set  them  on  floate : 
an  argument  of  an  open  passage  from  the  South  Sea  to  that, 
aud  consequently  to  tliesc  seas.  The  weapons  ami  arts 
which  they  saw,  beyond  those  of  other  savages,  arc  argu- 
ments hereof.  Hee  which  assaulted  Pricket  in  the  boate, 
had  a  weapon  broad  and  sharpe  indented,  of  bright  Steele 
(such  as  they  use  in  Java),  riveted  into  a  handle  of  morse 
tooth. 

*  The  latitude  assigned  bj  Wydhouse  to  Diggs'  Island  i-?  incnrrect, 
at  least  as  regards  the  Diggs'  Island  of  Iludsou,  which  la  uudoul>te<lly 
opposite  to,  and  tkercioru  Qcarij  la  the  same  latitude  as  Cap«  Wori»tea< 
holme  (62**  25^).  It  is  impoimble  to  ascertain  how  the  mistake  arose. 
Bat  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  mistake,  by  whidi  Cape  Diggs  is 
placed  BO  much  too  fu  north,  is  of  an  oppoeite  natare  to  that  com- 
mitted by  Hudson  himself  with  regard  to  Gape  Farewell,  which  he  places 
several  minutes  too  far  south.  Wydhouae**  mistake  has  undoubtedly 
influenced  the  opinion  of  modern  map  makers,  who  inyariablj  place 
Diggs*  Island  too  far  north-west,  or  rather  give  that  name  to  an  ialand 
to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong. 
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Hbnbt  Hudsok,  1607,  discovered  further  nortli  toward  the 
pole,  then,  perhaps,  any  before  him.  He  toaad  himselfe  in 
80  degrees,  2$  minutes,  where  they  felt  it  hot,  and  dranke 

water  to  cook  their  thirst.  They  saw  land  (as  they  thought) 
to  82,  and  further  on  the  shore  they  had  snow,  morses  teeth, 
deeres  homes,  whale-bones,  and  footing  of  other  beasts, 
with  a  streame  of  fresh  water.  The  next  yeere,  1608,  he  , 
set  forth  on  a  discovery  to  the  north-east,  at  which  time 
they  met,  as  both  himselfe  and  Jaet  have  testified,  a  mer- 
maid in  the  sea,  seene  by  Thomas  Hils  and  Robert  Rainer. 
Another  voyage  he  made,  l(i09,  and  coasted  Newfoundland, 
and  thence  along  to  Cape  Cod.  His  last  and  fatall  voyage 
was  1610,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  edition,^  relating 
the  same  as  Hesselius  Gerardus  had  guided  me,  by  his  card 
and  reports,  who  affirmeth  that  he  followed  the  way  which 
Captaine  Winwood  had  before  searched  by  Lumleys  Inlet, 
in  61  deforces,  so  passing  thorow  the  strait  to  50,  etc.    But  H«eoBi. 

\  ^  municRted 

having:  since  met  with  better  instructions,  both  by  the  hclpc  tome  Hud. 

-  '  1     ions  ftb« 

of  my  painfull  friend  Master  Hakluit  (to  whose  labours 

these  of  mine  are  so  much  indebted),  and  specially  from  phXt.  or 

•  11  i»i/»i  ^      tW*  voynge. 

him  who  was  a  speciall  setter  forth  of  the  Toyage,  that 

1  Purchas  Pilgrimage,  fol.,  Lorifl,  1617,  contains  an  account  of  Hud- 
son's Toyagea  entirely  founded  on  the  1612  edition  of  Heaael  OenriUs's 
Jkt^io  /reti. 
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learned  and  industrious  gentleman  Sir  Dudley  Digges  (how 
willingly  could  I  here  lose  mv  he  in  a  parentlu^sis  of  due 
praises  !  to  wlioiu  these  studir?,  have  «;epmed  to  descend  by 
inheritance  in  divers  descents,  improved  by  proper  industry, 
employed  to  publike  good  both  at  home  and  in  discoveries 
and  plantations  abroad,  and  for  my  particular!  bat  why 
should  I  use  words,  nnequall  pay  to  him,  nnequall  stay  to 
thee  ?)  from  him,  I  say,  so  great  a  fnrtherer  of  the  north- 
west disco verie,  and  of  your  discoverer  the  poorc  Pilgrim 
and  his  pilgrimage,  having  received  full  relations,  T  have 
beene  bold  with  the  reader  to  insert  this  voyage  more 
largely. 

s  r  i  i.>.  In  the  yeare  1610,  Sir  Tho.  Smith,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 
and  Master  John  Wostenholme,  with  other  their  friends,  fur- 
nished out  the  said  Henry  Hudson,  to  try  if,  through  any 

of  those  inlets  which  Davis  saw  but  durst  not  enter,  on  the 
western e  side  of  Fretum  Davis,  any  passage  might  be  found 
to  the  other  ocean  called  the  South  Sea.  There  barkc  waa 
named  the  DiscoTerie.  They  passed  by  Island,  and  saw 
Mount  Heda  cast  out  fire  (a  noted  signe  of  foule  weather 
towards;  others  conceive  themselves  and  deceive  others 
with  I  know  not  what  purgatoric  fables  hereof  confuted  by 
A.Jo.Ciy-  Arnt^rin  Jonas,  an  Islander,  who  reproveth  this  and  many 
other  drcames  related  by  authors,  saying,  that  from  the 
yeere  1558  to  1592  it  never  cast  forth  any  flames)  they  left 
the  name  to  one  harbour  in  Island,  Lousy  Bay :  they  had 
there  a  bath  hot  enough  to  scald  a  fowle.  They  raised  Gron- 
land  the  fourih  of  June,  and  Desolation  af^er  that ;  whence 
they  plyed  north-west  among  ilands  of  ice,  whereon  they 
might  runne  and  play,  and  tilled  sweet  water  out  of  ponds 
therein:  some  of  them  aground  in  sixe  or  seven  score  fadome 
water,  and  on  divers  of  them  beares  and  patrichea.  They 

*  Extracts  of  Aru^rim  Jonas,  an  Islander,  his  Chrymogica  or  Historie 
of  Island,  published  anno  Domini        — turchcu  PUgritM^  iii,  p. 
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gave  names  to  eertaine  ilands,  of  Gods  mercy.  Prince  Hen- 
ries Forland,  K.  Jaiiics  his  Cape,  Q.  Annes  Cape.  One 
morning,  in  a  fogge,  tliey  weie  carried  by  a  set  of  the  tide 
from  N.£.  into  one  of  the  inlets  above  mentioned,  the  depth 
whereof  and  plying  forward  of  the  ice  made  Hudson  hope 
it  would  proTe  a  through-fare.  After  he  had  sailed  herein 
by  his  computation  800  leagues  west,  he  eame  to  a  small 
strait  of  two  leagues  over,  and  very  deepe  water,  through 
which  he  passed  betweene  two  headlands,  which  he  culled, 
that  on  the  south  Cape  Wostenholme,  the  other  to  the  N.W. 
Digges  Hand,  in  deg.  Q2,  44^  minutes,  into  a  spacious  sea, 
wherein  he  sayled  above  a  hundred  leagues  south,  oonfi- 
dently  proud  that  he  had  won  the  passage. 

But  finding  at  length  by  shole  water  that  he  was  embayed, 
he  was  much  distracted  therewith,  and  committed  many 
enours,  especially  in  resolvnig  to  winter  in  that  dcfsolate 
place,  in  such  want  of  nccessarie  provision.  The  third  of 
Noronher  he  moored  his  barke  in  a  small  cove,  where  they 
had  ail  undoubtedly  perished,  but  that  it  pleased  God  to 
send  them  several  kinds  of  fowle :  they  killed  of  white 
patridges  above  a  hundred  and  twentie  dozen.  These  left 
them  at  the  spring,  and  other  succeeded  in  their  place, 
swan,  goose,  teale,  ducke,  all  easic  to  take ;  besides  the  bless- 
ing of  a  tree,  which  in  December  blossomed,  with  leaves  Asusnge 
greene  and  yellow,  of  an  aromaticall  savour,  and  being 
boyled  yeelded  an  oyly  substance,  which  proved  an  excel* 
lent  salve,  and  the  decoction  bdng  drunke  proved  as  whole- 
some a  potion,  whereby  they  were  cured  of  the  scorbute, 
sciaticas,  crampcs,  convulsions,  and  other  diseases,  which  the 
colduesse  of  the  climate  bred  in  tlicin.  At  the  opening  of 
the  ycere  also,  there  came  to  his  ship<?  side  such  abundance 
of  fish  of  aU  sorts,  that  they  might  therewith  have  fraught 
themselves  for  their  retume,  if  Hudson  had  not  too  despe 
lately  pursued  the  voyage,  neglecting  this  oportunitie  of 

*  See  note  to  page  138. 
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etoring  tliemseWes  with  fish,  which  hee  committed  to  the 

care  of  certaine  carelesse  dissolute  yillaines,  which  in  his 
absence  conf^pired  against  liim  ;  in  few  dayes  the  fish  all  for- 
sooke  tlicra.  Once  a  savage  visited  them,  who  for  a  knife, 
glasse,  and  beades  given  him,  returned  with  beyers  «kins, 
deeres  skins,  and  a  sled.  At  Hudsons  returaoj  they  set  sayle 
for  England.  But  in  a  few  dayes,  their  yictnals  being  almost 
spent,  and  hee,  out  of  his  despaire,  letting  fall  some  words  of 
setting  some  on  shore,  the  former  conspirators  (the  chiefe 
whereof  was  Hen.  Greene,  none  of  their  allowed  company, 
Ti-  scu  re  but  takcn  in  by  Hudson  himsclfc ;  and  one  Wilson)  entred 
ihe^ruul cabin  in  the  night,  and  forced  him  the  master,  together 
with  his  Sonne  John  Hudson,  Tho.  Widowes,'  Aro.  Ladlo, 
Sidrach  Faner,  Ad.  Moore,  Hen.  King,  Mic.  Bute,  to  take 
shallop  and  seeke  their  fortune.  But  see  what  sinceritie  can 
doc  in  the  most  desperate  tryals.  One  Philip  Staffe,  an 
Ipswicli  man,  who,  according  to  liis  name,  had  bcene  a  prin- 
cipali  stalie  and  stay  to  the  weaker  and  more  enfeebled 
courages  of  his  companions  in  the  whole  action,  lighten- 
ing and  unlightening  their  drooping  darkened  spirits,  with 
sparkes  from  his  owne  resolution ;  their  best  purveyor,  with 
his  peece  on  shore,  and  both  a  skilfoll  carpenter  and  lusty 
mariner  on  board;  when  he  coLikl  by  no  perswasions,  sea- 
soned with  tears,  divert  them  from  their  divellish  desii^^nes, 
notwithstanding  they  entreated  him  to  stay  with  them,  yet 
chose  rather  to  commit  himselfe  to  Gods  mercy  in  the  for- 
lome  shallop,  then  with  such  villaines  to  accept  of  likelier 
hopes. 

A  few  dayes  after,  their  victuals  being  spent,  the  ship 

came  aground  at  Digges  Hand,  and  so  continued  divers 
^  j^^^ J  houres,  till  a  great  fioud  (which  they  by  this  accident  tooke 
1> HI,  H  very  first  notice  of)  came  from  the  westward  and  set  them  on 
I'r|;mu«Mii  flotc*  Upou  tho  cliffcs  of  this  Island  they  found  aboundance 
i^uago  m  of  fowles  tame,  whereof  they  tooke  two  or  three  hundred, 

>  Woodhouae^  or  WjdhonsQ,  or  Wydowei. 
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and  seeing  a  great  long  boat  with  forty  or  fifty  savages  upon 
the  shore,  they  sent  on  laud ;  and  for  some  of  their  toyes  l^^^^* 
had  deeres  skinnes  well  dressed,  morse-teeth,  and  some  few  b^dT* 
furies.    One  of  our  men  went  on  land  to  their  tents,  one  of  < 


them  remaining  for  hostage,  in  which  tents  they  lived  by 
hoords,  men,  women,  and  children ;  they  are  bigge  boned, 
broad  ikced,  flat  nosed,  and  small  footed,  like  the  Tartars : 

their  apparell  of  skinnes,  but  wrought  all  very  handsomely, 
even  gloves  and  shooes.  The  next  morning  Greene  would 
needs  goe  on  shore  with  some  of  his  chiefe  companions,  and 
that  unarmed,  notwithstanding  some  adnsed  and  intreated 
him  the  contrary.  The  aayages  entertained  him  with  a  can* 
ning  ambttsh,  and  at  the  first  onset  shot  this  mutinous  ring* 
leader  into  the  heart  (where  first  those  monsters  of  treache- 
ric  and  bloodie  crucltic,  now  payed  with  the  like,  had  bccnc 
conceived)  and  Wilson,  his  brother  in  evil,  had  the  like 
bloody  inheritance,  dying  swearing  and  cursing:  Perse, 
Thomas,  and  Meter  dyed  a  few  dayes  after  of  their  wounds. 
Every  where  can  Divine  Justicee  find  executioners. 

The  boat,  by  Gods  blessing,  with  some  hurt  men  escaped  BHnti'n  or 
in  this  manner.   One  Abacucks  Pricket,  a  servant  of  Sir  p„  a  „!y 
Dudley  Digges,  whom  the  mutiners  had  saved  in  liopc  to  wlth'^o'ii'rW 

in  any  Inr 

procure  his  master  to  worke  their  pardon,  was  left  to  keepe  r-rj^- 
the  shallop,  where  he  sate  in  a  gowne,  sicke  and  lame,  at 
the  Sterne :  upon  whom,  at  the  instant  of  the  ambush,  the 
leader  of  all  the  savages  leapt  from  a  rocke,  and  with  a 
strange  kinde  of  weapon,  indented,  broad,  and  sbarpe,  of 
bright  Steele,  riveted  into  a  handle  of  morse-tooth,  gave  him 
divers  crucll  wounds,  before  he  could  from  under  his  gowne 
draw  a  small  Scottish  dagger,  wherewith  at  one  thrust  into 
his  side  he  killed  this  savage,  and  brought  him  off  with  the 
boat,  and  some  of  the  hurt  company  that  got  to  him  by  swim- 
ming. Being  got  aboord  with  a  small  weake  and  wounded 
company,  they  made  from  this  island  unto  the  northeme 
continent,  where  they  saw  a  large  opening  of  the  sea  north- 
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westward,  and  had  a  great  fload,  with  such  a  large  billow, 

as  they  say,  is  no  where  but  in  the  ocean.  From  hence 
they  made  all  possible  haste  houiewards,  passing  the  whole 
straits,  and  so  home,  without  ever  striking  sayle  or  any  other 
let,  which  might  easily  have  made  it  impof^sible.  For  their 
best  sustenance  left  them  was  sea-weeds  fryed  with  candles 
ends,  and  the  skins  of  the  fowles  they  had  eaten.  Some  of 
their  men  were  starred,  the  rest  all  so  weake,  that  onely  one 
could  Ivc  along  u])on  the  helme  and  stccre.  By  God's  great 
goodncssc,  the  sixth  of  September  1611,  they  met  with  a 
fisherman  of  Foy,  by  whose  meanes  they  came  safe  into 
£ngiand. 
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HUDSON'S   FIRST   VOYAGB,  (1607). 

FROM    KUGL's    BBIBF    DISCOUEHXE   OF   TUfi  MUftCOUIA 

MBBCBAVT8. 

(PUKCUA8,  III,  P.  4t>4.) 

In  the  year  1608,'  the  said  fellowship  set  forth  a  ship  called 
the  Hope-weU,  whereof  Henry  Hudson  was  master,  to  dis- 
cover the  pole  ;  where  it  appeareth  by  his  journal '  that  hce 
came  to  the  height  of  eighty-one  degrees,  where  he  gave 
names  to  certayne  places  upon  the  continent  of  Greenland 
formerly  discovered,  which  continue  to  this  day,  namely. 
Whale  fiay^  and  Hakluyt*s  Headland  if  and  heing  hindred 
with  ice,  returned  home,  without  any  further  use  made  of 
the  country,  and  in  ranging  homewards  he  discovered  an 

*  like  tml  date  of  the  voyage  to  Spitsbergen  is  1607.  That  of  1606 
was  directed  to  Nova  Zembla, 
'  The  log-book  of  the  first  voyage,  which  forms  pp.  1-22  of  tbo  present 

vohime,  is  ascribed  by  Purchas  partly  to  John  Phiyse,  partly  to  Ilu-ison. 
Accor  lint:  to  a  side-note  on  p.  ]'2,  Purchas  thinks  that  the  notes  from 
the  lith  of  July  down  to  the  end  sr'e/n  to  bo  due  to  Hudson.  The  log- 
book contains,  however,  no  mention  of  Llakluyt's  ilo  iJland  nor  of  Hud- 
son's Tutches,  both  mentioned  in  the  journal  which  Edge  saw.  The 
obforvatkm  about  the  dutanco  liroia  Oreealand  to  8pitsbefgeD|  derived 
by  Fotbcvby  from  ttke  aamo  journal,  is  likewise  not  to  be  met  witb  in 
the  log-book. 

'  The  naming  of  Wliale  Bay  is  not  mentioned  in  the  log-book.  The 
bay  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  WAaU^s  Say  on  p.  20.  A  description  is  to 
be  found  on  p.  1-4,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  bay  is  near  Collins' 
Cape,  somewhere  about  the  north-west  extremity  of  Spit^.bergen,  not  far 
from  80°.  Uudson  saw  there  many  whales,  and  lobt  part  of  his  line  in 
fishing  for  one.  That  liiime  wkale  nearly  upset  his  ship.  This  ocvur- 
rcnce  is  alluded  to  on  p.  20. 

^  Hakluyt's  Headland  appeanon  all  the  ancient  mupi  of  Spitsbergen; 

19 
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island  lying  in  seventy-one  degrees^  which  he  named  H ad- 
son's  Tutches.' 


CAPTAIN    FOTHERBY'S    STATEMENT  CONCERNING 

HUDSON'S  JOUKNAL  OF  HIS  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

(PVBCHAS,  III,  P.  730.) 

Having  perused  Hudson's  journall,  writ  by  his  own  hands, 
in  that  voyage  wherein  he  had  sight  of  ccrtaync  Lmd,  whicli 
he  named  Hold-with-Hope,'  I  found  that  by  his  owne  reckon- 
ing it  should  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  from 
King  James  his  Newland,'  and  in  latitude  1^°  ^\ 

for  tlie  iirsi  time  on  tliat  of  tha  arctic  rc^iouB,  of  Jodocus  Iloudius,  ia- 
clud«d  in  the  prweni  collection.  Still  it  is  imponiblo  to  fix  the  exact 
locality.  The  headland  ia  Teiy  near  OoUina'  Cape  and  Whales*  Bay,  but 
still  &rther  nordi*west.  Hodou  naps  place  it  on  the  mvth-west  eactie- 
mi^  <d  Spitsbeigen,  on  the  mainland,  or  on  some  one  of  the  ndghboor* 
ing  islands. 

1  A  direct  clue  to  this  important  discovery  is  not  furnished  by  the 
Jopbook.  It  contains  no  detailed  entry  between  the  ship's  defHrturo 
from  Bear  Island  (74^  3U'  N.,  19"  E.),  and  its  arrival  at  the  Faroi-r  Islands 
in  62"^.  Still  there  can  hardly  l>«  tmy  doubt  about  the  fact,  that  Hud- 
ton's  Tutches  is  identical  with  the  Jan  Matot  Isla^'j>  of  our  maps 
(71"*  SO'  N.y  19*  W.)  The  number  of  European  islands  in  latitude  7V* 
is  Y«vy  small.  Those  to  the  north  of  Komay  were  too  well  known  in 
Hudson's  time  to  be  mentioned  as  new  diaooTeriee,  OYon  had  he  touched 
one  of  them  ;  but  they  are  many  degrees  too  fiur  ease  to  fiJl  into  his  track. 
Then  only  Jan  Muyen  remained.  To  touch  it  Hudson  must  have  tailed 
rather  more  to  the  west  than  was  necessary.  Ilis  purpose  in  doing  so  is, 
however,  explained  by  his  ob$ervatioas  on  p.  2U.  (See  the  passage  to 
which  note  I  on  tliat  page  refers.) 

^  Accurtiiug  lu  the  logbook  (p.  G)  the  latitude  is  73". 

*  Spitsbergen.  The  lo||^)00k  containi  no  calculation!,  like  the  one  indi- 
cated her^  as  forming  part  of  Hudaon  s  journal. 
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HUDSON'S  THIRD  VOYAQE  (1609). 

FEUM  YXH  MBT£BEN'8  UI9I0SIK  DER  NEDEBLAMDSN. 

VOX..,  HAOVB,  1614,  roi^.  629.  a. 


We  have  observed  m  our  last  book,  that  the  Directors  of 

the  Dutch  East  India  Company  scut  out  in  March  last  year, 
on  purpose  to  attk  a  passage  to  China  by  northeast  or  north- 
west, an  experienced  English  pilot,  named  Henry  Hudson, 
iu  a  vlic  boat/  haying  a  crew  of  eighteen  or  twenty  handsj 
partly  English^  partly  Dnteh.* 

lliis  Henry  Hudson  left  the  Texel  the  6th  of  April/ 
1609^  and  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Norway^  the  5th  of 

Wt  hebben  in  t  voorgaende  Boech  gheseyt  dat  de  Oost-Indische 
Bewindthebbers  in  Hollandt,  in  Meerle  lest  uytghesonden  hadden 

om  passagic  by  hct  Noordt-oosten  ofte  Noordt-westen  te  soecken 

nuc  China,  te  weten  cen  Kloeck  Enghels  I'iloot  Hcrry  Hutsou 
ghenocmt,  met  eenen  Vlieboot  ontrent  aclithleu  ofte  twintich 
Mannen,  Engelsche  ende  Nederlauders  op  hebbendc,  wcl  bcsorcht. 

Desen  Herry  Uutson  is  uyt  Tcxcl  uyt-ghevaren  den  sestcn  April 
1609.  ende  by  dubbelde  de  Cabo  van  Norwegben  den  vijfden  Mey, 

*  Tlie  boats  wsrs  rather  flat  bottomed  yachts,  construeted  for  the 
difficult  BaTigatioa  of  the  sandy  entianoe  to  the  Zajdev  Zee,  between 
the  islands  of  Tlieland  and  Texel,  called  the  Vlie.  These  Teasels  and 
OTen  their  name  were  imitated  by  the  English,  who  called  them  fly-boats, 
and  by  the  French,  who  called  them  /4i«f.  (Compare  Brodhead,  UiH, 
of  Nar  York,  pp.  23,  24,  note.) 

*  There  is  no  uuch  notice  in  the  preceding  book  of  Van  3Ietcren. 

'  This  is  new  style.  Juet  (p.  4';)  says  that  thej  sailed  from  the  Texel 
on  the  27tU  of  March.  The  difiereuce  between  the  two  ittylcs  was,  in 
1609,  ten  days.  Thvs  the  87th  of  March  and  the  6th  of  April  are  iden- 
tical. 

*  The  North  Cape.  (Juet,  p.  46.) 
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May;  directed  his  course  along  the  northern  coasts  towards 

Nova  Zembla  ;  but  he  there  fo«nd  the  sea  as  fall  of  ice  as 
he  had  found  it  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that  he  lost  the 
hope  of  effecting  anything  during  the  season.  This  cir- 
cumstancej  and  the  cold  which  some  of  his  men  who  had 
been  in  the  East  Indies  could  not  hear,  caused  quarrels 
among  the  crew,  they  being  partly  English,  partly  Dutch ; 
upon  -which  the  captain,  Henry  Hudson,  laid  before  them 
two  propositions  ;  the  first  of  these  was,  to  go  to  the  coast  of 
America  to  the  latitude  of  40°.  This  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  him  by  some  letters  and  maps  wliich  his  fri(>nd  Capt.  Smith 
had  sent  him  from  Virginia,'  and  by  which  he  informed  him 
that  there  was  a  sea  leading  into  the  western  ocean,  by  the 
north  of  the  southern  English  colony.  Had  this  information 
been  true  (experience  goes  as  yet  to  the  contrary),  it  would 
have  been  of  great  advantage,  as  indicating  a  short  way  to 
India.    The  other  proposition  was,  to  direct  their  search  to 


ende  bieli  sijnen  coars  na  Nova  Zembla  langhs  de  Noortsch«  Kas- 
ten,  maer  Tondt  aldaer  de  Zee  soo  vol  ys,  als  hy 't  vooigaeode 
Jaer  ghevonden  hadde,  soo  dat  sy  dehoope  van  dat  Jaer  aldaer  den 
moot  Terloren :  waer  over  om  de  koude,  die  eenighe  die  wel  in 
Oost-Indien  gheweest  waren,  qualyck  herdnien  Konden,  zijn  sy 
twistigh  gheworden  onder  den  anderen,  sijnde  Enghelache  ende 
Nederlanders,  waer  over  de  Schipper  Hutson  hun  voorhiel  twee 
dinghon,  d'  eerste  was  te  gacn  op  veertigh  graden  na  de  custen 
van  America,  hier  toe  meest  bewecght  zijndc,  door  Brieven  ende 
Cacrten,  die  ecn  Capitevn  Smit  hem  uyt  Virginia  gbesondcn 
hadde,  dacr  mede  hy  hem  aen^vecs  ccn  Zee,  om  tc  vareu  iiun 
Zuytsche  Colonic  aende  Nooriil-/.ijde,  ende  van  daer  te  gaen  in  ecn 
Wcsterlijcke  Zeo  d^t  wolckc  soo  alsoo  gheweest  ware,  (alsoo  de 
crvarentheyt  tot  noch  toe  contrarie  wijst,)  soo  soude  het  ecn  seer 
vorderlijckc  saccke  gheweest  hebben,  ende  eenen  korten  wegh  om 
inde  Indien  te  vaeren.   Den  anderen  voorslagb  was,  den  wegh  te 

'  The  probable  nature  of  these  naps  will  be  explained  in  the  intro- 
duction. 
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DaTia's  Straits.  This  meeting  with  geDeral  approTaly  they 
sailed  on  the  14th  of  May,*  and  arriTed  with  a  good  wind  at  the 
Faroe  IsUmds,  where  they  stopped  but  twenty-fonr  honrs  to 

supply  themselves  with  fresh  water.  After  leaving  these 
islands,  they  sailed  on  till,  the  18th  of  July,  they  reached 
the  coast  of  Nova  Francia,  under  44°,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  land  ior  the  purpose  of  getting  a  new  foremast, 
having  lost  theirs.  They  found  this  a  good  place  for  cod- 
fishings  as  also  for  the  traffic  in  skins  and  furs,  which  were 
to  be  got  there  at  a  very  low  price.  Bnt  the  crew  behaved 
badly  towards  the  people  of  the  country,  taking  their 
property  by  force  ;  out  of  which  there  arose  quarrels  among 
them.^   The  English  fearing  that  they  would  be  out-num- 


soeckcn  door  dc  strutc  Davis,  dat  welckesy  Generaltjcken  beslotcn, 
dies  sy  den  14  Mcye  dorwacrts  toe  zeyHen,  ende  qiiamen  met 
f^ocdcn  W'indt  den  lestcn  Meye,  aent  Eylandt  van  Faro,  daer  sy 
alleenlijck  vicren-twintigh  uren  overbrochten,  met  verschc  Water 
in  tc  nemen,  vertreckende  voeren  sy  totten  18  Julij  tot  op  de  Cus* 
ten  van  Noiw  Francia,  op  vier  en  veertich  graden,  daer  ay  moesten 
inloopen,  om  eenen  nieuwen  voor^mast  te  bekomen,  den  haren 
verlooren  hebbende,  die  ay  daer  vonden  ende  opatelden,  sy  von- 
den  die  plaetse  beqvaem  om  CabbeUaea  te  Tanghen»  als  oock 
om  Traflqae,  van  goede  Hoyden  ende  Peben,  ofte  weyeringhe 
dat  aldaer  om  een  kleyn  dinghen  te  bekoroen  was,  maer  het 
achipvolck  leefdea  qoal^'ck  mettet  landt-volck,  dmghen  met  ghe- 
weldt  nemeade,  waer  ovst  sy  twiatigh  onder  den  aaderen  werden» 
de  Enghelsche  vreesende  dat  sy  vermandt  warsn  ende  weeckste, 

1  Juet  has  purposely  omittad  all  statements  ooneerning  the  voyage 

from  the  Kmrth  Cape  to  Nova  Zembla,  and  back  to  the  North  Cape. 
There  is  no  entry  between  the  Hth  and  the  IDth  of  May.  For  the  im- 
portant events  wbich  passed  in  the  interval,  Van  Meteren  ia  the  only 
authority. 

*  Near  Pennobiicot  Bay,  Juet,  pp.  60,  61.  Juet  tries  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  crew,  sajing  that  they  distrusted  the  mmgei^  and  that  in 
robbing  them  and  filing  at  them,  they  did  so  as  tha  aaragaB  wonld  have 
done  to  tham. 
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bered  and  worsted,  were  therefore  afraid  to  make  any  fur- 
ther attempt  They  left  that  place  on  the  ^th  of  July,  and 
kept  out  at  sea  till  the  3rd  of  August^  when  they  were  again 
near  the  coast  in  42*  of  latitude.   Thence  they  sailed  on  till, 

on  the  12th  of  August,  they  reached  the  shore  under  37°  45'. 
Thence  they  sailed  along  the  shore,  until  we  (sic)  reached 
40*  45',  where  they  found  a  good  entrance,  between  two 
headlands,  and  thus  entered  on  the  12th  of  September,  into 
as  fine  a  river  as  can  be  found,  with  good  anchoring  ground 
on  both  sides. 

Their  ship  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  42*  4(K.  Tlien 

their  boat  went  higher  up.  Ah^ng  the  river  they  found  sen- 
sible and  warlike  people;  whilst  in  the  highest  part  the  people 
were  more  friendly,  and  had  an  abundance  of  provisions, 
skins,  and  furs,  of  martens  and  foxes,  and  many  other 
commodities,  as  birds  and  iruit ;  even  white  and  red  grapes, 
lliese  Indians  traded  most  amicably  with  the  people  firom 


ende  daeromme  vree.sden  sy  vorder  te  vcrsocckcn,  aldus  scheyden 
sy  Tan  daer  den  26  Julij»  ende  hielden  de  see  tot  den  derden 
Aagttstij,  ende  qnamen  by  landt  op  twee-en  veertieh  graden,  ran 
daer  voeren  sy  vorder  tot  den  12  Aogusty,  sy  qnamen  weder  by 
landt,  op  de  latitude  van  seven-en  ertich  drie  quart,  van  daer 
hielden  sy  by  lant,  tot  dat  wy  quamen  op  veertieh  en  drie  quart 
graden,  aldaer  tj  vonden  eenen  goeden  ingangh  tusschen  twee 
hoofden,  ende  Toeren  daetinne  den  12  Septembris,  een  alsoo 
scboonen  Reviere  els  men  konde  vinden,  wijdt  ende  diepe  ende 
goeden  ancker  grondt,  ende  was  aen  beyden  ajden,  eyndelijck 
quamen  sy  op  de  latitude  van  twee-en-veertieh  graden,  ende  veertieh 
minuten,  met  hun  groot  schip.  Dan  haer  schips  boot  veer 
hoogcr  inde  Eevicre.  V'oor  indc  Hevicrc  vonden  sy  Klocck  ende 
weerbacr  volck,  maor  biimen  in  t'uyterste  vonden  sy  vricndclijek 
ende  belecft  volck,  (lie  vcel  lijftocht  hadden,  ondo  vcel  VeUen  ende 
Pclterijcn,  Afacrten??,  Vossen  ende  vpcl  ander  commoditcyten,  vog- 
helen  vruchten,  selve  Wijn-dniy  ven,  witte  ende  roode,  ende  handelden 
beleefdelgcken  metten  volcke,  ende  brochten  van  als  wat  mede :  als 
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the  ship ;  and  of  all  the  above  mentioned  commodities,  they 
brought  some  home.  When  they  liad  thus  been  about  fifty 
leagues  up  the  river,  they  returned  on  the  4th  of  October, 
and  went  again  to  sea.  More  could  have  been  done^  if  the 
crew  had  been  willing,  and  if  the  want  of  some  necessary 
provisions  bad  not  prevented  it.  While  at  sea,  they  held 
council  together,  but  were  of  dtfTerent  opinions.  The  mate, 
a  Dutchman,  advised  to  winter  in  Newfoundland,  and  to 
search  the  north-western  passage  of  Davis  throughout. 
This  was  opposed  by  Hudson.  He  was  afraid  of  his  ma- 
tinous  crew,  who  had  sometimes  savagely  threatened  him, 
and  he  feared  that  during  the  cold  season  they  would 
entirely  consume  their  provisions,  and  would  then  be  obliged 
to  return.  Many  of  the  crew  also  were  ill  and  sickly. 
Nobody  however  spoke  of  returning  home  to  Holland,  which 
circumstance  made  the  captain  still  more  suspicious.  He 
proposed  therefore  to  sail  to  Ireland,  and  winter  there ; 
which  they  all  agreed  to.   At  last  they  arrived  at  Dartmouth, 


sy  nu  ontrent  vyfdeh  mijlenhoogh  op  de  Reviere  gheweest  hadden 
zijn  »y  woder-ghckecrt  den  vicrden  Octobris,  ende  hebben  liun 
wcdiT  tcr  xee  begheven,  dm  i  lunklca  moer  konncii  ii}  L  glicrecht 
worden,  hadde  daer  gocden  wille  in  t'scliipvolck  gheweest,  endc 
80O  mcde  gliebreck  van  cenighe  nootdruft,  sulcks  nlet  hadde  ver- 
hindert.  In  Zee  hebben  sy  him  beracdlsbieght,  endc  waren  van 
verscheyden  opinien,  de  Ouder  Schipper  een  Nederlander,  was  van 
meyninghe  op  Terra  Nova,  te  gaen  verwinteren,  ende  de  noordt> 
wcste  paasagie  van  Davis  te  door-soedcen,  daer  was  de  Schipper 
Hutson  tegen,  die  vreesde  sijn  gemuytineert  volck,  om  sy  by 
wijlen  hem  rouwelijck  hadden  ghedreycht,  ende  datse  mede,  voor 
de  koude  des  Winters,  hun  gheheel  souden  verteiren,  ende  dan 
moeten  keeien,  veel  van 't  volck  teer  ende  sieckeiyck,  niemandt 
nochtans  spiack  van  t^huys  nae  HoUaadt  te  varen,  dat  den  Schipper 
meerder-hande  achter-dencken  gaf,  dies  by  voorsloech  nae  Irlant  te 
varen  verwinteren,  daer  sy  alle  toestemden,  dan  ten  lesten  zijn  sy  in 
Enghelandt,  totDertmoathden  sevenden  November  ghckomen,  van 
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in  England,  the  7th  of  November,  whence  they  infonned 
their  employers  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 

of  their  voyage.  They  proposed  to  them  lo  go  out  aijain 
for  a  search  in  the  north-west,  and  that  besides  the  pay, fifteen 
hundred  florins  should  be  laid  out  for  an  additional  supply 
of  proTisions,  Hudson  also  wanted  six  or  seven  of  his  crew 
exchanged  for  others«  and  their  number  raised  to  twenty. 
He  was  then  going  to  leave  Dartmouth  on  the  1st  of  March, 
so  as  to  be  in  the  north-west  towards  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  there  to  spend  the  \\  liulc  of  April,  and  the  first  half  of 
May,  in  catching  whales  and  other  dbii  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Panax  Island  thence  to  sail  to  the  north-west,  and  there 
to  pass  the  time  till  middle  of  September,  and  then  to  return 
to  Holland  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  Thus 
this  voyage  passed  off. 


waer  sy  hucr  Meesters  de  Bewindt-hebbers  in  HoUandt  hebben  haer 
reyse  verwittight,  voorslagh  doerule  dat  sy  van  het  noort-weste  te 
gaen  versoecken,  met  vijfthien  hondert  gulden  in  ghelde  meer  in 
noordruft  te  bestcdcn,  beneffens  den  loco,  ende  dat  ly  in  t'  schip 
alreede  hadden,  dies  wUde  hy  ses  ofte  seven  van  sijn  volck  verandert 
hebben,  tot,  twintich  mannen,  't  gersl  op  makende,  etc.,  ende  souden 
van  Dertmouth  t'seyle  gaen,  ontrent  den  eersten  Meerte,  om  in,  t 
noort-westem  te  wesen,  tegen  t'eynde  van  Meerte,  ende  daer  de 
Maendt  van  April  ende  half  Meye,  over  te  brenghen  met  Walvis* 
schen  ende  Beesten  te  dooden,  ontrent  het  Eylandt  van  Panar, 
ende  dan  nae  het  noort-westen  te  varen,  om  aldaer  den  tijdt  over 
te  brengen  tot  half  September,  en  daer  na  door  bet  Noortoosten 

*  Ko  suck  mune  as  Panar  Island  ooeurs  on  old  maps.  The  only  likd  j 
explanation  is  Uiat  the  island  meant  U  the  Yk.  de  Arena  of  Ortelios, 
about  49*^,  near  the  const  of  Newfoundland,  then  a  general  fishing  sta- 
tion, and  undoubtedly  a  most  fitting  starting-point  for  a  north-western 
expedition.  This  Ys.  de  Arena  was  somehow  turned  into  pHuur  Island  hy 
the  somewhat  negligent  editor  who  published  the  MS.  of  the  lu^t  booLs 
of  Van  Meteren  after  his  death.  This  mistako  hai>  beeu  rendered  <iuite 
ladicrovw  hy  Tan  d«r  Donek,  who  aettially  states  thai  Hudson  toncksd 
the  Oanaiy  UUmie  oa  his  third  voyage. 
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A  long  time  elapsed  through  contrary  winds  before  the 
Company  could  be  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  ia 
England.  Then  they  ordered  the  ship  and  crew  to  return 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  when  they  were  going  to  do  so» 
Henry  Hudson  and  the  other  Englishmen  of  the  ship  were 
commanded  by  goTemment  there  not  to  leave  England  but 
to  serve  their  own  country.  Many  persons  thought  it  rather 
unfair  that  these  sailors  should  thus  be  prevented  from 
laying  their  accounts  and  reports  before  their  employers^ 
chiefly  as  the  enterprise  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
was  such  as  to  benefit  navigation  in  general.  These  latter 
events  took  place  in  January  1610,  and  it  was  then  thought 
probable  that  the  English  themselves  would  send  ships  to 
Virginia,  to  explore  the  river  ibuud  by  Hudson. 


van  Schotlandt,  wcdcr  te  keeren  na  HoUandt.  Aldus  is  die  reyse 
afgheloopen,  ende  eer  de  Bewiiit-hebbers  hebben  connen  ^ead- 
verteert  worden,  van  baer  komste  in  Enghelandt,  is  het  door  con- 
trarie  wint  langc  acngheioopen,  ende  hebben 't  schip  endo  volck 
onLbodcn  ten  eersten  t'huys  te  komen,  ende  alsoo 't  selfde  soude 
geschieden,  is  den  schipper  Herry  Htttson  van  wegen  die  Over- 
heydt  aldaer,  belast  niet  te  moghen  vertrecken,  maer  dienst  te 
moeten  doen>  sijn  eygen  Lant,  also  mede  de  ander  Engelsche  die 
int  sehip  waren,  dat  nochtans  vreemt  velen  donckt^  datmen  de 
schippen  niet  toelaten  sonde  reeckeninghe  ende  lappott  te  doene 
van  haren  dienst  ende  besoingne,  fte. ;  aen  hun  Meesters,  sijnde 
uytghesonden  voor 't  gemeyne  benefide  van  alderhande  naviga^ 
tien»  dit  gheschiede  in  Januario,  1610,  ende  men  achte  dat  de- 
Enghelsche  hem  selve  wilden  mette  Schepen  nae  Virginia  senden, 
om  daer  de  voorsz  Reviere  vorder  te  versoecken* 


so 
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EXTRACTS  RELATING  TO  HUDSON'S  THIRD  VOYAGE 
(1609),  FROM  JOHN  DE  LAETS  NIEUWB  WERELT. 

FOL.,  1625,  1630. 

X* 

(rxoii  BOOK  nt,  cbap.  7.) 


As  to  the  first  discoyery^  the  Diiecton  of  the  pmfleged 
East  India  Company,  in  1609,  dispatched  the  yacht,  '*  Ha]f 

Moon/'  under  the  command  of  Henry  Hudson,  captain  and 
super-cargo,  to  seek  a  passage  to  China  by  the  north-east. 
But  he  changed  his  course  and  stood  over  towards  New 
France,  and  having  passed  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
latitude  4Sf^  idSV  he  made  the  land  in  latitude  44^  15^  with 
a  we8t>north-west  and  north-west  conrse^  and  went  on  shore 
at  a  place  where  there  were  many  of  the  natives  with  whom, 
as  he  understood,  the  French  came  every  year  to  trade. 

AVat  dc  ecrstc  ontdcckinghc  belanght,  mdcnjarc  1609  sonden  do 
Bewindt-hebbers  van  de  gheoctroyeerde  Oost-Indische  compagnie 
hot  jacbt  de  halve  mane,  daer  vour  schippcr  cndc  koopman  op  rocr 
Hendrick  Hudson,  om  in  't  noordt-oostcn  cen  door-^anc  naf>r 
China  te  soecken  :  dan  sy  veranderden  van  Kours,  ende  staken 
over  naer  Nova  Francia,  ende  de  banck  van  Terreneuf  ghepasseert 
hebbende  op  de  43  graden  ende  23  minaten  gheraeckten't  landt 
met  een  w.  n.  w.  ende  n.  w.  Kours  op  de  44  graden  ende  16 
minnten,  ende  landsn  daer  by  sekere  Wilden,  by  de  welcke»  soo  sy 

'  ITsar  Oape  8abl%  Nova  Sootia :  see  p.  4^  note  1;  p.  65,  note  1. 
*  On  ibs  eoast  of  Maino^  a  few  miles  to  tbo  mtaHh  of  Pennobseot  Bay, 

where  they  aftcm  ards  cut  a  new  foremast  for  thoir  ship :  Me  Jne^  July 
nth,  p.  69 ;  Van  Meteren,  p.  140,  note  2. 
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Sailing  hence^  lie  bent  his  course  to  the  south,  until  running 
south-soath-west  and  south-west  by  south,  he  again  made 

land  in  latitude  41°  43',  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Holland,^  but  afterwards  dis- 

vcrstonden,  de  Francoysen  jaerlijckx  komcn  handclen  :  van  hior 
kcerdcn  sy  zuydt-waert  op  tot  datse  met  een  z.  z.  w.  endc  z.  w. 
ten  z.  gangh  weder't  landt  ghewaer  wierden  op  de  41  graden  ende 
43  minateOi  welck  sy  meynden  ecn  Eylandt  te  wesen,  ende  gavent 
den  naem  van  Nieuvr  HoUandt,  dan  bevonden  daer  naer  dat  bet 

'  It  is  a  question  of  some  moment  whother  Hudson  really  called  Capo 
Cod  New  Holland.  Hb  doiog  so  irould  imply  an  intention  on  his  side 
to  take  posBession  of  the  eouotry  in  the  name  of  the  Duteh.  De  Laet  is 
the  only  one  of  our  authorities  who  saw  Hudson's  oim  Jovraal  of  the 
third  TOjafB^  and  if  we  could  fully  believe  his  statements,  every  doubt 
would  be  removed.  But  the  discrepancies  between  him,  Juet,  and  Pur- 
chas,  and  the  mistakes  committed  by  each  of  them  with  regard  to  Cape 
Cod,  render  a  satisfactory  conclusion  impossible.  De  Laet  believes 
Cape  Cod  to  be  in  latitude  41°  43',  Juet  places  it  under  40^  10',  whilst 
Purchas  assigns  to  it  two  different  latitudes,  41*^  10'  and  41"  45'  (see  pp. 
64, 66,  and  Purehas's  side-notes  to  the^c  pages).  On  Uie  other  hand  the 
nsme  ^JBffW  HcUandiKm  the  old  Dutch  map%  not  given  to  Gape  Cod 
itiel^  but  to  the  peniasula  of  Bamsiaple,  of  whidi  Cape  Cod  forms  the 
extreme  point ;  and  the  mean  latitude  of  that  peninsula  is,  indeed,  about 
4r  43',  whilst  Cape  Cod  li^  under  42''  4',  and  has,  on  all  the  old  Dutch 
maps,  one  or  even  more  names  of  its  own,  viz.,  Cape  Cod,  Cape  James, 
Statcnhoek,  Withoek.  It  is  also  certain,  from  Juet,  pp.  64,  65,  that 
ITudson  explored  part  of  Barnstaple  peninsula.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  might  bo  thought  that  a  very  small  correction  would  set  De 
Last's  aeoonnt  right,  and  that  the  peainsMla  of  Barnstaple  was  indeed 
called  JVhs  BcUand  hj  Hudson.  But  it  is  quite  clear  Ikom  Juet,  p.  66^ 
that  the  spot  mistaken  by  Hudson  for  Cape  Cod  was  in  latitude  40**  10', 
a  leef  in  the  sea,  which  he  very  correctly  considci  c  1  as  an  island.  This 
reef  was  probably  situated  south  of  Nantucket.  It  is,  under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  to  be  fcfircf^  that  Do  Laet  'set  the  example,  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  Van  dor  DoiiLk,  <>f  tampering  with  his  materials  ;  and  that  he 
made  Ilu  i.^  n  give  tlie  name  of  New  Holland,  because  he  desired  it  to 
be  understood  that  Hudson  wished  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  a 
fact  which  is  very  improbable.  The  name  of  New  Holland  was  given  to 
Barnstaple  bsfore  the  year  1615.  It  Is  to  be  found  on  a  chart  of  that 
date  pteserred  in  the  ArohiTcs  of  the  Hague.  <A  fiwsimile  in 
0*Galhi^'s  ffu$,  ^JfTev  Nahtdattd,  vol  i) 
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covered  that  it  was  Cape  Cod,  and  that  according  to  his 
obseryation,  it  lay  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the 
west  of  its  place  on  all  the  charts.    Pursuing  his  course  to 

the  south,  he  again  saw  land  in  latitude  37'  15';  the  coast 
was  low,  running  north  and  south,  and  opposite  to  it  lay  a 
bauk  or  shoal^  within  which  there  was  a  depth  of  eight, 
nine,  ten,  eleven,  seven,  and  six  and  a  half  fiUhoms,  with  a 
sandy  bottom.   Hudson  called  this  place  Dry  Cape.^ 

Changing  his  course  to  the  northward,  he  again  discovered 
land  in  lat.  SS*"  9'/  where  there  was  a  white  sandy  shore,  and 
within  appeared  a  thick  grove  of  trees  full  of  green  foliage. 
The  direction  of  the  coast  was  north-north-east  and  south- 
south-west  for  about  twenty-four  miles;  then  north  and 
south  for  twenty-one  miles,  and  afterwards  south-east  and 
north-west  for  fifteen  miles.  They  continued  to  run  along 
the  coast  to  the  north,  until  they  reached  a  point  from  which 
the  land  stretches  to  the  west  and  north-west  where  several 
rivers  discharge  into  an  open  bay.    Land  was  seen  to  the 


Cap  Cod  was,  ende  dat  het  naer  hacr  bcstcck  wel  vijf-en  seventich 
mijlen  westelijcker  leght  als  in  alle  Kacrten  ghestelt  wordt.  Van 
hier  vervielen  sy  tot  de  37  gradcn  onde  16  minuten,  alwaer  sy 
wedez  landt  sagben,  ende  streckte  hem  z.  ende  n.  Is  een  vlacke 
Knste,  ende  daer  streckt  een  banck  langhs  de  Koste  henen,  waer 
binnen  het  8,  9,  10,  II,  7,  ende  6^  vadem  diep  is  sandt-grondt: 
sy  noemden  dese  plaetse  de  drooghe  Gaep.  Daer  naer  noordt- 
waext  aen  loopende,  gheraeckten  sy  weder*t  landt  op  acht-en- 
dertich  gnden  en  neghen  minuten,  ende  was  een  wltsandt-sttandt^ 
ende  binnen  vol  groene  boomen,  streckte  daer  n.  n.  o.  ende  s.  s. 
w.  ontrent  acht  mijlen,  ende  dan  s.  ende  n.  seven  mijlen,  ende 
Toort  z.  o.  ende  n.  w.  vijf  mijlen :  zeyldenal  langhs  de  walnocnrden 
aen,  tot  dat  sy  aen  een  punt  quamen,  ende  f landt  streekte  doen  w. 
n.  w.  ende  was  een  baye  daer  eenighe  rievieren  in  quamen,  van 

>  Pcobably  Cape  Chsrlss,  at  Che  month  of  (Thesapceke  Bay,  37*  W, 
*  Awatesgus  liliad,  near  the  ooast  of  Msiylsnd. 
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east-north-east^  which  Hudson  at  first  took  to  be  an  island, 
hot  it  proved  to  be  the  main  land,  and  the  second  point  of 

the  bay,  m  lalitudc  38"  54'.  Standing  in  upon  a  course 
norlli-w.  st  l>y  east,  they  soon  found  themselves  embayed, 
and  encountering  many  breakers,  stood  out  again  to  the 
south-south-cast.  Hudson  suspected  that  a  large  river  dis- 
charged into  the  bay,  from  the  strength  of  the  current  that 
set  out  and  caused  the  accumulation  of  sands  and  shoals.^ 

Continuing  their  course  along  the  shore  to  the  north,  they 
observed  a  white  sandy  beach  and  drowned  land  within, 
beyond  which  there  appeared  a  grove  of  wood  ;  the  coast 
running  north-east  by  east  and  south-west  by  south.  After- 
wards the  direction  of  the  coast  changed  to  north  by  east, 
and  was  higher  land  than  they  had  yet  seen.  They  at  length 
reached  a  lofty  promontory  or  headland,  behind  which  was 
situated  a  bay,  which  they  entered  and  run  up  into  a  road- 
stead near  a  low  sandy  point,  in  lat.  40^  18'.^    There  they 

dcsen  hoeck  sagen  sy  landt  naer't  o.  n.  o.  welck  sy  meynden  een 
Eylandt  tc  wcscn,  dan  bevondcn  hot  vaste  landt,  cndc  den  tweeden 
hoeck  van  die  bayc,  oj)  do  hooghte  van  38  gtadeii  cndc  64  nunuten; 
endc  alsoo  sy  haer  Kours  n.  w.  ten  n.  acn  stclden,  vonden  sy  haer 
selven  in  een  baye  ver.seylt,  ende  ghemoetea  reel  barninghcn,  soo 
dat  sy  2.  z.  o.  weder  uyt-stondcn  :  sy  vcrmocdcn  dattcr  cen  grootc 
lievier  most  uyt-loopen,  door  de  groote  stroom  die  daer  uytsette, 
ende  vele  sanden  endc  droogten  vcroorsacckte :  hielent  van  hler 
voorts  langs  dc  wal,  was  wit  sandt-stnmcU,  ende  binnen  al  ver* 
droaeken  landti  ende 't  binnen  landt  al  vol  boomen,  streckte  n.  o, 
ten  n,  ende  z.  w,  ten  2,  daer  naer  streckte  n.  ten,  o.  ende  was 
hoogher  landt  als  sy  noch  ghesien  hadden,  tot  aen  eenen  hooghen 
hoeck,  achter  de  welcke  een  baye  leght,  alwaer  sy  op  de  reeden 
Ueppen,  aehter  een  leeghen  sandt-hoeck,  op  de  veertich  graden 

^  The  bay  and  river  are  the  Delaware  Bay  and  Biver.  Tbn  SSOOnd 
point  of  the  bay,  in  latitude  38"  64'  (inooxzect  by  a  fsw  miles;,  is  Gape 
Hay. 

*  Hudson  rivor.  They  enteied  near  Sandy  Hook  and  Sandy  Hook 
Bay.  (See  Juet,  p.  77.) 
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were  visited  by  two  sayages  clothed  in  elk-skins^  who  showed 
them  every  sign  of  fiiendship.  On  the  land  they  found  an 
abundance  of  blue  plums  and  magnificent  oaks,  of  a  height 

and  thickness  that  one  seldom  beholds ;  together  with  pop- 
lars, linden  trees,  and  various  other  kinds  of  wood  useful  in 
ship-building.  Sailing  hcucc  iu  a  north-easterly  direction, 
they  ascended  a  river  to  nearly  43°  north  latitude,  where  it 
became  so  narrow  and  of  so  little  depths  that  they  found  it 
necessary  to  return. 

From  all  that  they  could  learn,  there  had  never  been  any 
ships  or  Christians  in  that  quarter  before,  and  they  were  the 
first  to  discover  the  river  and  ascend  il  bo  far.  Henry  Hud- 
son returned  to  Amsterdam  with  his  report,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  1610,  some  merchants  again  sent  a  ship  thither, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  second  river  discovered,  which  was  called 
Manhattes  from  the  savage  nation  that  dwelt  at  its  month. 
And  subsequently  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  States  Gene- 
ral, granted  to  these  merchants  the  exclusive  privilege 


ende  achthien  minuten;  daer  qnamen  twee  Wilden  by  haer  in 
elandts  vellen  geklect,  die  haer  alle  tceckenen  van  vrientschap  be- 
thoonden,  vonden  daer  aen*t  landt  menichte  van  blaaw  pniymen, 
eil  de  achoonste  eycken  van  lenghte  ende  diekte  die  men  sien  konde, 
popUeren,  lonen,  ende  alderhande  houdt  dat  van  noode  is  lot  de 
schepen  te  bouwen;  voeten  nm  bier  n.  ten  o.  aen,  ende  de  lievieren 
op,  to  by  de  4S  graden  by  noorden  de  lime,  alwaer  de  rievier  heel 
nauw  werdt  ende  ondiep,  soo  dat  sy  te  rugghe  keerden.  Naer  alle 
'tgene  sy  konden  oordeelen  ende  bevinden,  soo  en  waren  in  <Ut 
quartier  noch  noyt  eenige  schepcn  ofte  Christenen  geweest,  soo 
dat  sy  de  ccrslc  waren  die  dese  rievier  ontdecktcn,  ende  soo  hoog- 
hc  op  voercn.  Hendrick  Hudson  met  dit  raport  weder  gbekccrt 
zijude 't  Amsterdam,  soo  bcbbcn  ccnigbc  koop-lieden  in  den  jare 
1610  weder  een  schip  dcrwacrts  eesondcn,  te  wcten  naer  dcsc 
twcede  rievier,  de  welcke  sy  den  naem  gaven  van  Manhattes ; 
naer  de  naem  van  de  Wilden  die  aen't  begin  van  dese  rieviere 
woonen :  ende  in  de  volghende  Jaren  hebben  de  Ho.  Mog.  Heercn 
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of  navigating  this  river  and  trading  there;*  whereupon,  in 
the  year  1615,  a  redoubt  or  fort  was  erected  on  the  river, 
and  occupied  by  a  small  garrison,  of  which  we  shall  here* 
after  speak.  Our  coantrymen  have  condnued  to  make  Toy- 
agea  thither,  from  year  to  year^  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking 
with  the  natives,  and  on  this  aocoimt  the  country  has  very 
justly  reedFcd  the  name  of  New  Netheriands. 


Statcn  Ocncrael  aen  dcse  koop-licdcn  octroy  verleent  ora  alleen  op 
dese  rievierc  tc  mogcn  varcn  ende  den  handel  te  drjjTen:  waer 
over  in  den  jare  1615boven  op  de  voomoemde  rieviere  eenredoute 
oftefortjen  wierdt  geleght  met  een  kieyn  besettinghe,  daer  wy  hier 
naer  noch  sullen  van  spreken ;  ende  is  dese  vaeit  by  de  onse  siats 
jaerlgcks  ghecontiniieert,  ende  door-gaens  Tan  ons  YoUsk  daer 
blijven  legghen  om  den  handel  met  de  Wilden  te  dryven;  waer 
door  dit  quartier  ten  rechten  den  naem  van  Niew-Nederlandtheeft 
Terckreghen. 


II. 

(raox  BOOK  in,  enAPTia  10.) 


Hbkrt  Hudson,  who  first  discovered  this  river,  and  all 
that  hare  since  visited  it,  express  their  admiration  of  the 
nohle  trees  growing  upon  its  hanks ;  and  Hudson  has  him- 
self described  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  people  that 
he  found  dwelling  within  this  bay,  in  the  following  terms:^ 

Heitdbick  Hudson  die  dese  ricviere  eerst  hecft  ontdeckt,  ende  alle 

die  naciderhandt  daer  hcbbcn  ghewccst,  wetcn  wonder  tc  sej^ghcn 
van  dc  schoone  boomen  die  bier  wassen  :  de  selve  beschrijft  ons 
de  manieren  ende  ghestalte  van't  volck,  welck  hy  stracx  binncn  de 
baye  vondt  aldus :  Als  ick  aent  land 't  quam,  stonde  alle  de  S  warten 

>  These  fMtf  are  not  qnite  conectly  stated.  See  Brodhsad,  Bitt,  tf 
Stm  Twrht  ppw  60, 61. 
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**  When  I  came  on  shore^  the  swarthy  nativea  all  stood 
around  and  sung  in  their  fashion ;  their  clothing  consisted 

of  the  skins  of  foxes  and  other  animals,  which  they  dress  and 
make  the  skins  into  garments  of  various  sorts.  Their  food 
is  Turkish  wheat  (maize  or  Indian  corn),  which  thcj  cook 
hj  baking,  and  it  is  excellent  eating.  They  all  came  on 
board,  one  after  another,  in  their  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
a  single  hollowed  tree ;  their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows, 
pointed  with  sharp  stones,  which  they  fasten  with  hard 
resin.  They  had  no  houses,  but  slept  under  the  bhie 
heavens,  sometmies  on  mats  of  bulrushes  interwoven,  and 
sometimes  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  They  always  carry  with  them 
all  their  goods,  such  as  their  food  and  green  tobacco,  which 
is  strong  and  good  for  use.  They  appear  to  be  a  friendly 
people,  but  hare  a  great  propensity  to  steal,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly adroit  in  carrying  away  whatever  they  take  a  fimcjr 
to." 

In  latitude  40  48',  where  the  savages  brought  very  fine 
oysters  to  the  ship,  Hudson  describes  the  country  in  the 

en  songhen  op  hare  wijae;  haer  kleederen  sjn  veUen  van  Tossen 
ende  andere  beesten  die  sy  bereydea,  ende  msken  kleerderen  van 
yellen,  Tan  aller  hande  sorteringhen,  haer  eten  is  Turcxsehe  tsrwe, 
daer  sy  koeeken  van  badien,  ende  is  goet  seten ;  qnamen  al  temet 
aen  boordt  d*een  Toor  d'ander  naer,  met  haer  piauwen  Tan  een 
heel  houdt  gcmaeckt ;  haer  geweer  is  bogen  ende  pijlen  met  scharpe 
steentjens  voor  aen,  die  sy  daer  aen  vast  makcn  met  spicgcl  harst; 
haddcn  daer  geen  huyscn,  sllepen  al  onder  den  blaeuwen  Hemel, 
sommige  op  mattijcns  aen  raalkandcrcn  ghewrocht  van  bicsen, 
sommighe  op  bladeren  van  boomen,  dragen  altijts  al  haer  goet  met 
heur  datse  hebben,  als  eten  ende  groencn  toback  welck  sterck  is 
ende  goet  om  ncmen  ;  schijni  vriendelijck  volck  te  zijn,  dan  is 
seer  ghencghen  tot  stelen,  ende  subtiel  om  wegh  te  halen  alles  \ 
gheene  haer  aenstact.  Op  de  hooghte  van  veertich  gradea  ende 
acht>en  veertich  minuteo,  al  waer  de  Wilde  seer  schoone  oesteis 
aen  syn  schip  brachten,  ghetuycht  de  Toor-noemde  Hudson  Tan 't 
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following  manner  : — "  It  is  a«  pleasant  a  land  as  one  need 
tread  upon  ;  very  abundant  in  all  kinds  of  timber  suitable 
for  shipbuilding,  and  for  making  large  casks  or  vats.  The 
people  had  copper  tobacco  pipet»  firom  which  I  inferred 
that  copper  might  natarally  exist  there ;  and  iron  likewise 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  who,  however,  do 
not  understand  preparing  it  for  use. 

Hudson  also  states  that  they  caught  in  the  river  all  kinds 
of  fresh-water  fish  with  semes,  and  young  salmon^  and 
sturgeon  In  latitude  412°  18'  he  landed: — "  I  sailed  to  the 
shore,"  he  says,  '*  in  one  of  their  caooes,  with  an  old  man, 
who  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe,  consisting  of  forty  men  and 
seventeen  women ;  these  I  saw  there  in  a  house  well  con* 
straeted  of  oak  bark,  and  eircnlar  in  shape,  so  that  it  had 
the  appearance  of  being  well  built,  with  an  arched  roof.  It 
contained  a  great  quantity  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and 


landt  aldai ;  Is  soo  schoonen  landt  als  men  met  voeien  betreden 
mach,  over-vloedigh  van  alderbande  bondt,  om  schepen  te  bouwen, 
ends  om  graote  vaten  van  te  maken ;  t'  volck  badde  daer  koperen 
toback  pijpen,  waer  uyt  ick  vennoede  dat  doer  koper  meet  syn, 
als  oock  yser  naer  der  Wilden  bednydisghe,  dan  sy  en  bebben 
gbeen  wetenschap  om  'tselve  te  bereyden.  De  selve  gbetuyght 
mede  dat  sy  op  de  rievier  allerhande  lievier-viscb  met  de  segben 
vanghen,  oock  jonghe  salm  ende  steur.  Op  de  boogbte  van  twee^en- 
veertich  {^raden  cnde  achthien  minuten  was  dito  Hudson  acn  landt ; 
Ick  vocr  (seglit  hy)  met  con  van  hacr  piauwca  atu  iuiult,  met  een 
oudt  man  die  daer  overstc  was,  van  veertich  mans  ciulo  scventhien 
vrouwen,  die  ick  daer  sagh ;  in  een  huys  van  baston  van  eyckcn- 
boomen  wel  ghemaeckt,  ende  rondtomsoo  gel\|ck  of  het  een  verwelft 

^  This  fact  has  been  doubted.  Dr.  Mitchell,  aa  American  naturalist 
iolbrmed  Dr.  Miller  the  Kew  York  historian,  that  no  such  fish  had  been 
seen  in  Hudson  river,  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  But  this  may  bo 
catise<l  by  the  extraordinary  inovcincnt  even  then  (in  1S:J0)  existing  in 
the  river's  mouth.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that  the 
Hudson  was,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  as  rich  in  salmon  as  many 
other  North  American  rivers  are  now. 

tl 
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beans  of  the  last  year's  growth,  aod  Ihere  lay  near  the  boose 

for  the  purpose  of  drying,  enough  to  load  three  ships^  besides 
what  was  growing  in  the  fields.  On  our  coming  into  the 
house,  two  mats  were  spread  out  to  sit  upon,  and  immediately 
some  food  was  served  in  well  made  red  wooden  bowls  ;  two 
men  were  also  despatched  at  once  with  bows  and  arrows  in 
quest  of  game,  who  soon  after  brought  in  a  pair  of  pigeons 
which  they  had  shot.  They  likewise  killed  a  &t  dog,  and 
skinned  it  in  great  haste,  with  shells  which  they  had  got 
out  of  the  water.  They  supposed  that  I  wouid  remain  with 
them  for  the  night,  but  I  returned  af^er  a  short  time  on 
board  the  ship.  The  land  is  the  finest  for  cultivation  that 
I  ever  in  my  life  set  foot  upon^  and  it  also  abounds  in  trees 
of  every  description.  The  natives  are  a  very  good  people, 
for  when  they  saw  that  I  would  not  remain,  thcj  supposed 
that  I  was  afraid  of  their  bows,  and  taking  the  arrows,  they 
broke  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,  etc.*' 

He  found  there  also  vines  and  grapes,  pumpkins,  and 
other  fruits ;  from  all  of  which  there  is  sufficient  reason 


hadde  gheweest,  was  overvloedigh  van  MaSs  en  boonen  van 't  voor* 
gaendc  jaer,  ende  daer  kgh  by  het  hays  wel  soo  veel  te  diooghen, 
als  dry  schepea  moehten  voeren,  sender  dat  noch  stondt  en  wies ; 

hy  het  hxiys  komende  werden  twee  matjens  ghespreyt  om  op  te 
sitten,  endc  terstondt  eenighc  ghtricliten  voort  ghcbracht,  in  roode 
houten-backen  wel  ghcmaeckt,  ende  sonden  terstondt  twee  mannen 
\iyt  met  boogbcn  om  wildt  te  schieten,  brochtcn  twee  Duyven  die 
sy  wel  bacst  ghcschooten  hadden,  slocghcn  terstondt  cock  eenen 
vetten-hondt,  ende  kregben  het  vel  af  matter  haest  met  schelpen 
die  sy  uyt  het  water  kr^ghen,  meenden  dat  ick  die  nacht  hy  haer 
blgven  soude,  dan  ginck  terstondt  weder  naer  het  schip ;  'tis  het 
schoonste  landt  om  te  bouwen,  als  ick  oyt  myn  leven  met  voeten 
betradty  ende  oock  van  alderhande  boomea ;  ende  is  seer  goet  volck, 
want  doen  sy  saghen  dat  ick  niet  blgven  en  wilde»  meenden  dat 
iek  van  haer  boghen  veivaert  was,  namen  de  pylen,  biaken  die 
ten  stucken  ende  worpen  die  int  vier,  etc   Sy  vonden  daer  ooek 
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to  conclude,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  and 
that  the  natives  are  well  disposed,  if  they  are  only  well 
treated  ;  although  they  are  very  changeable,  and  of  the  same 
general  character  as  all  the  savages  in  the  north. 


wijngaerden  ende  druyren,  pompocncn  ende  and  ere  vrochten. 
Wt  welckes  alles  ghenoechsaem  is  af  te  neracn  dat  bat  een  seer 
schoon  ende  vruchtbaer  quartier  it,  ende  goet  volck,  als  bet  maer 
wel  ghehandelt  woidt;  doeh  seer  veranderl^ck^  ende  van  den 
selven  aeidt  als  aUe  bet  volck  van  die  noorder  qoartieren. 


1G4 


EXTRACTS  CONTAINING  SOME  ORIGINAL  INFORMA- 
nON  ABOUT  HUDSON'S  THIRD  VOYAGE. 

TBOM  MB.  LAKBBBCHTBSX  YAH  BXTTBB]1*8  KISTOBT  OF  NBW 
VBXHBBIiAlID,  BtO,,  MIDOBLBtTRO,  1618. 


(tHB  BBTSAOTS  abb  BBPBIVTBD  noB  VBB  VBAVBUkTIOir  III  TBB 
.      COILBOTIOBB  OF  TBB  B.  T.  BUT.  BOC.,  BIW  ilBIlBy 

TOL.  I,  P.  85,  rOL.) 

I. 

Thb  inclinations  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  much  at  variance  upon  the  proposals  of  Hudson. 
The  directors  of  Zealand  opposed  it ;  they  were  probably 
discoaraged  by  the  fruitless  results  of  former  voyages,  con- 
cerning which  they  could  obtain  sufficicut  iiiloi laation  from 
their  colleague,  Balthnsar  Mouchcron,^  who  long  before  had 
traded  to  the  north.  It  was  said  they  were  throwing  money 
away,  and  nothing  else.  If  private  merchants  would  run 
the  risk  they  had  no  objection,  provided  the  company  was 
not  injured  by  it  The  Amsterdam  directors,  nevertheless, 
would  not  give  up  their  plan,  and  sent  Henry  Hudson,  in 
the  same  year  1609,  with  a  y<icht  called  the  ffalf  Moon, 
manned  by  bixteen  Englishmen  and  Hollanders,  again  to  sea. 

'  Balthasar  de  Moucheron  was  a  tidi  merchant,  one  of  the  actire 
emigrants  who  had  left  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  during 
the  war  of  independauce  against  Spain.  He  settled  in  Zealand,  and  was 
the  ]>rincipal  promoter  of  the  maritime  enterprise  by  which  the  young 
republic  rose  so  fast  to  a  distinguished  place  among  European  powers. 
MouehsiMfk  sent  on  his  own  seooimt  ships  to  Riassia^  to  AoMiiea,  and  to 
the  Bast  Indies.  The  nndertakiags  alluded  to  by  Lamhreehtaea  arc  the 
three  voyages  to  the  Nocth-Esst^  which  Pe  Veer  has  described.  Mou- 
cheron was  the  principal  instigator  of  theie  unsaceessfal  e»peditioBS» 
(See  0r.  Beke's  De  Yeer,  Introduction,  p.  lii.) 
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This  yestel  left  the  Tezel  on  tlie  6th  of  April,  1609,  sail- 
ing towards  the  north.  Prevented  by  the  ice  iVom  reaching 
the  latitude  of  Nova  Zembla,  they  went  to  Newfoundland, 
and  £rom  there  to  Acadia  or  New  France,  till  they  were 
driven  into  a  bay  known  only  to  the  French,  who  arrived 
there  annually  to  purchase  hides  and  fvurs  firom  the  savages. 
HudsoDy  unwilling  to  approach  those  chilling  shores,  re- 
turned to  sea,  and  steering  south-west  discovered  land, 
which  was  first  considered  to  be  an  island,  but  which  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  a  part  of  the  coutiuentj  named  Cape 
Cod. 

This  industrious  navigator  felt  (although  bom  in  Eng- 
land) so  sensibly  his  relation  to  the  Holland  East  India 
Company,  who  had  employed  him  in  discoveries,  that  he 
could  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  give  the  name  of  his 

adopted  fatherland  to  this  newly  discovered  country.  lie 
called  it  New  Holland.  But  not  wishing  to  fix  his  per- 
manent residence  on  this  spot,  Hudson  preferred  the  sea, 
taking  a  south-west  course  till  he  discovered  a  flat  coast  in 
87**  35',  which  he  followed  in  an  opposite  direction. 

At  this  time  he  discovered  a  bay,  in  which  several  rivers 
were  emptying,  which,  no  doubt,  must  have  been  the  South 
river,  afterwards  named  Delaware.  It  has  a  projecting 
point,  which  then  or  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Cape 
Henlopen,  probably  from  the  family  name  of  the  first  dis- 
coverer. Now  the  bay  was  again  left,  and  they  steered 
north-east  along  the  coast  at  40^  18',  where^  between  Barn- 
degat  and  Godinspunt,  named  thus  afterwards  in  remem- 
brance of  him  who  first  discovered  this  cape,^  there  was  a 
good  anclioragc,  to  explore  the  country,  and  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  inhabitants.   But  Hudson's  curiosity 

>  Godvu  was  cue  of  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
The  cape  was  not  discoveared  by  him ;  but  received  his  name  because 
be  poiiBSieJ  a  laige  estate  in  its  neighbourhood.  Qodyns  punt  is  iden* 
ticai  frith  Colnan*s  Point.  See  p.  90,  note  3. 
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was  not  80  easily  satisfied.  He  went  again  to  sea,  following 
the  coast  in  the  same  direction  tiU  the  mouth  of  a  large  river 

was  discovered,  which  then  was  named  hy  the  sailors  the 
North  river,  and  afterwards,  in  honour  of  the  name  of  the 
first  discoverer,  Hudson's  river« 


II. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  But  when  he  approached  the 
English  coast  a  mutiny  was  stirring  among  the  crew,  among 
which  were  several  Englishmen.  They  compeUed  the  skip- 
per to  enter  Dartmonthj  firom  which  the  rumour  of  his  dis- 
coveries ere  long  reached  the  capital. 

Nothing  was  more  averse  from  the  views  of  king  James 
than  of  allowing  to  the  Netherlanders  any  advantage  from 
transmarine  colonies,  while  he,  in  imitation  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, desired  to  convert  the  whole  to  the  profit  of  his  own 
subjects.  Hudson  was  considered  as  a  person  of  import- 
ance, and  he  was  forbidden  to  pursue  his  voyage  towards 
Amsterdam,  with  the  intention,  ere  long,  to  make  use  of  his 
services. 


III. 

AvTBE  the  ship,  the  Undf  Moon,  had  been  detained  at  Dart- 
mouth for  some  time,  it  was  at  length  permitted  to  return 
to  the  fatherland,  where  it  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  the 

year  1610. 

And  now  did  the  directors  obtain  such  favourable  reports 
of  the  countries  discovered  by  Hudson,  that  in  their  opiDion 
these  were  a  full  compensation  ior  their  disappointment  in 
their  principal  aim,  the  passage  to  India  by  the  north. 
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EXTRACTS  CONCERNING  HUDSON'S  THIRD  VOYAGE 
(1609),  FROM  ADRIAN  VAN  D£R  DONCK'S 

BXSOHBTTIiraE  TAN   HZEVW   KEDERLAKST,    4lO,  AMSTERDAM, 

1655,  1656. 

(TBS  MUOIHAl  FBCSa  ASS  TASSS  fSOH  THB  nSBT  FAOB8  OF  TRS  TOLtlMB, 

VBB  muruAxioiis  zx  obbatbs  past  noM  tkb  coluctioss  cm  ths 

SSW  toss  RinOBZCAL  aOdSTT,  nSW  BSBBS,  VOL.  I.) 

r. 

This  country  was  first  found  and  discovered  in  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  1609 ;  wken»  at  the  cost  of  the  privileged  East 
India  Company,  a  ship  named  the  ffaifMom  was  fitted  out 

to  discover  a  westerly  passage  to  the  kingdom  of  China. 
This  ship  was  commanded  by  Henry  Hudson,  as  captain 
and  supercargo,  who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but 
had  resided  many  years  in  Holland,  and  was  now  in  the 
employment  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  ship  sailed 
firom  the  Canary  Islands/  steering  a  course  north  by  west ; 
and  after  sailing  twenty  days  with  good  speed  land  was 


Dis  Lantacbap  is  esrstmael  gevonden  en  ontdeokt  in  den  J  are  onses 
Heeren  Jesu  Christi  1609.  als  wanneer  ter  koste  van  de  Qeoctro- 
yeeide  GoBt-Indisehe  Compagnte  af-gevaerdight  is  het  Schip  de 
Halve  Maen,  om  by  Westen  eenen  doorgangh  naer  het  Coningrijck 
van  China  te  aoecken:  op  dit  Schip  was  Schipper  en  Coopman 
eenen  Hendtick  Hudson,  wel  een  Engclsman  geboortig,  naer  lang 
onder  de  Nederlanders  verkeert  hebbende,  ende  nn  in  dienst  en 
maentgelt  van  de  Oost-Indische  Compagnie.  Dit  Scbip,  van  de 
Canarische  Eylandcu  ;il  L"  zeyl  gaende,  stelde  sijne  cours  West  ten 
Isoorden  aen,  hebbende  so  by  de  twintigh  etmael  met  redelijcke 

^  Soep.l6S,not6l. 
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discoyered,  which  by  their  calculation  lay  SiiO°  by  west. 
On  approaching  the  land,  and  observing  the  coast  and  shore 
conyenient^  they  landed,  and  examined  the  country  as  well 
as  they  could  at  the  time  and  as  opportunity  offered. 


spoet  gezeylt,  ontmoeten  landtnae  haer  giasinge  op  de  drie  hondert 
en  twiatigh  graden  by  Westeui  ende  merekende  aen  yerseheyde 
teeckenen,  dat  no)  t  eenigh  Christen  daer  te  Tooren  geweest  was, 

maer  dat  nu  het  lant  by  geval  dacr  eerst  ontdeckt  werde.  Onder 

Let  laudi  Uau  aadcr  komcndc,  en  siende  de  cust  en  strant  bequaem, 
begaven  haer  daer  na  toe,  namen  het  gesicht  en  besit  daer  van  soose 
best  konde,  naer  tijdts  gelegentheydt. 


ZI. 

The  country  having  been  first  found  or  discovered  by 
the  Ncthcrlandcrs,  and  keeping  in  view  the  discovery  of  the 
same  it  is  named  the  New  Netherlands.  That  this  country 
was  first  found  or  discovered  by  the  Netherlanders,  is  evi- 
dent and  dear  from  the  fact  that  the  Indians  or  natives  of 
the  land,  many  of  whom  are  still  living,  and  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  declare  freely,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  ship,  the  Half  Moon,  in  the  year  1609,  they  (the 
natives)  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  other  people  in 


Soo  is  dan  oock  Nieuw  Nederlandt,  als  eerst  van  Nederlanders 
gevonden  zijnde,  mede  toi  aensien,  de  vindinge  also  genaemt  Dat 

dit  Lant  eerst  van  Nederlanders  gevonden  is,  blijckt  medc  klaer 
daer  uyt,  dat  de  In  liaucn  oftc  Inboorlinghen  die  der  noch  veel 
in 't  leven  zijn,  ende  wy  dickwils  en  verscheyden  hcbben  houren 
spreken,  soo  oudt  datsc  daer  van  heugen,  rent  uyt  verklaren,  dat 
voor  het  aenkomen  van  ons  Xcerlants  schlp  de  Halve  Maen,  in 't 
Jaer  1609.  sy  Inboorlingen  niet  tvlstc  n  datter  meer  menschen  in  de 
werelt  waron,  als  daer  van  haers  ghel^ck  ontrent  haer,  veel  min 
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the  world  than  those  who  were  like  themselves^  much  less 
any  people  who  differed  so  much  in  appearance  from  them 
as  we  did. 

Their  men  were  withont  hair  on  the  breasts  or  about  the 

mouth,  like  women,  whilst  our  men  are  hairy ;  they  were 
^vithout  clothing  and  mostly  naked,  especially  in  summer, 
while  wc  are  always  clothed  and  covered.  When  some  of  them 
first  saw  our  ship  approaching  at  a  distance,  they  did  not 
know  what  to  think  about  herj  but  stood  in  deep  and  solemn 
amazement,  wondering  whether  it  were  a  ghost  or  apparition 
coming  down  from  heaven  or  hell.  Others  of  them  supposed 
her  to  be  a  strange  fish  or  sea  monster.  When  they  dis- 
covered men  on  board,  they  looked  upon  them  rather  as 
devils  than  human  beings.  Thus  they  differed  about  the  ship 
and  men.  A  strange  report  was  also  spread  about  the  country 
concerning  our  ship  and  visit,  which  created  great  astonish- 
ment and  surprise  amongst  the  Indians.  These  things  we 
have  frequently  heard  them  declare,  and  we  regard  them  as 
certain  proofs  that  the  Netherlanders  were  the  first  finders 


menschcn  so  veer  van  haer  slach  en  fatsoen  verschillendc  als  hare 
en  onse  Natie,  zijnde  hare  Natic  op  de  borst  ende  omtrendt  den 
mont  gantsch  kael,  ende  den  Vrouwen  ghelijckt,  de  onse  heel 
hayrigh,  sy  ongheklee^  ende  meest  ontdekt,  70omemel\jck  des 
Zomers,  en  wy  alttjt  gekleet  en  bedektt  so  dat  doen  sommige  van 
haer,  ons  Sehip  van  verre  eerst  sagen  aenkomen,  al  beel  niet  wisten 
wat  daer  van  te  oordelen,  ende  in  swaer  beduchten  stonden,  of  bet 
cock  spoock  of  diergelijcke  werck  waSi  dan  of  het  uyt  den  Hemel 
of  uyt  de  Hel  mocbte  komen,  andere  meenden  of  het  wel  een 
seltsame  Vis  ofte  Zee-monster  sonde  moghen  wesen,  ende  of  die 
gene  die  daer  op  warcn,  betcr  nae  Duyvcls  of  nae  Menschcn 
geleken,  ende  soo  voorls  gclijck  yder  sijn  vcrschcyden  gevoelen 
heeft :  altijt  daer  liep  een  heel  vreemt  gerucht  van  door  het  lant, 
ende 't  gaf  groole  vers,«-l,igcntlieydt  by  ullc  de  Indianen,  ghelijck 
my  dick'W'ils  verscheyden  Indianen  getuyght  hebben,  dies  wy  het 
oock  voor  een  seker  bewijs  houden,  dat  de  Neeriandera  de  eerste 
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or  discoverers  and  possessors  of  the  New  Nrtherlands.  There 
are  Indians  in  the  country  whose  memory  carries  them  back 
a  hundred  years,^  and  if  there  had  been  any  other  people 
here  before  lu  they  would  have  known  something  of  them, 
and  if  they  had  not  seen  them  themselves  they  would  have 
heard  an  account  of  them  from  others.  There  are  persons 
who  believe  that  the  Spaniards  have  been  here  many  years 
ago,  when  they  found  tlie  climate  too  cold  to  their  liking,  and 
again  left  the  country ;  and  that  the  maize  or  Turkish  com, 
and  beans  found  among  the  Indians,  were  left  with  them 
by  tbe  Spaniards.'   This  opinion  or  belief  is  improbable*  as 


vinders  cn  besitters  van  Nieuw  Nederlant  zijn,  want  daer  zijn 
Wilden  die  over  de  hondcit  Jarcn  hcughen,  cndc  soo  der  noch 
eenigh  volck  voor  d'onse  geweest  waren,  daer  van  souden  sy  al 
yetwes  weten  te  seggen,  soo  sy  'i  selfs  niet  gesien  hadden,  souden 
ten  minsten  van  haer  Voor-ouders  gehoort  bebbcn.  Daer  zijn  cook 
luyden  die  meenen  dat  over  veele  Jaren  dc  Spangiaerts  in  dit  lant 
geweest  zijn,  maer  het  voor  haer  wat  te  kout  bevindendc,  \yeder 
verlaten  bebben,  en  dat  de  boon^es  en  Turksche  tanre  of  Mayes> 

1  The  ciiaracter  and  purpose  of  Van  der  Donck's  book  ia  explained  in 
lha  iatn»4vGtioii  to  the  pisMot  Toloms.  He  was  aaaiout  to  proTs  that 
Few  Netkoriaiid  (a  vast  tiact  of  hmd,  of  wkidi  the  States  of  Hew  York 
and  PenmylvaDia  form  the  principal  part)  bslongod  by  right  of  dis- 
GOTsiy  to  tho  Dttteb.  Being  by  profession  a  lawyor,  ho  is  not  wy 
serapaloas  in  his  special  pleading.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
memory  of  the  Indians  must  elicit  a  smile  in  any  one  acquainted  with 
them.  They  have  no  means  of  measuring  past  time,  they  do  not  even 
know  their  own  ages,  and  are  therefore  themselves  ^uite  unable  to  a<cer> 
tain  how  far  their  memory  carries  them  back. 

'  Kotwithstanding  Van  der  Ponck's  assertions  to  the  contraiy,  the 
whole  coast  of  JTsw  Nsthsrlsiid  was  nadoabtodly  known  to  tiio  Spsniards. 
The  fixst  of  their  tsmsIs  that  visited  those  shotss  was  conuDaaded  Ij 
the  PoiiagasM  Sstevaa  Gome^  who  sseou  to  haTS  spent  part  of  the 
spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1685  in  exploring  them.  Their  ships 
frequently  visited  tbem  afterwards,  and  gave  names  to  the  rivers  and 
islands.  Hudson's  n>er  was  called  by  them  Rio  de  Gamas  (Roe  river). 
This  matter  is  explained  at  some  length  in  the  introduction  to  the  pre* 
sent  volume. 
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we  cant  diaeoTer  nothing  of  the  land  from  the  Indians.  They 
My  that  tiiehr  corn  and  beans  were  reeeiyed  from  the  flonthem 

ludiaus,  ^^ho  received  llicir  seed  irom  a  people  wlio  rchidcd 
still  farther  south,  which  may  well  be  true,  as  the  Castilians 
have  long  since  resided  in  Horida.  The  maize  may  have  been 
among  the  Indians  in  the  warm  climate  long  ago ;  however^ 
onr  Indiana  say  that  they  did  eat  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees  in* 
stead  of  breads  before  the  xntrodnetion  of  Indian  com  or  maiie. 


dear  van  onder  de  Wilden  ghebleven  soude  zijn,  maer  *t  is  Biet 
wasiscbyael^ck,  heb  het  oook  nojt  van  de  Wilden  koimen  rer- 
nsnneii,  ende  de  booo^es  met  het  eoom,  seggepse  haer  van  de 
saydtse  Wilden  wel  eertijts  OTSTgelevettte  syn,  die  het  ooek  yoov 
een  tij^  noch  al  tmj  Teel  sajdelgcker  van  mensehen  die  daer 
wooneii,  behomen  haddeii»  dat  wel  waer  kan  wesen:  Want  in 
Florida  hebben  al  over  langh  GastUianen  gewoont,  ofte  misKhien  is 
de  Mayes  oock  wel  eerder  In  die  warme  landen  onder  de  Indiaoen 
gcweest,  maer onse  Wilden  seggcn,  datse  van  te  vooren,  eerse  van  de 
Mayes  wisten,  hasten  van  boomeni  en  wortelcin  in  plaetse  van 
broot  aten. 


XIX. 

When  tins  country  was,  in  ItiOl),  first  fuiind  by  the  Dutch, 
tbey  learned  from  the  natives  that  no  Christiarss  had  been 
there  before ;  and  considering  themselves  as  the  hrst  dis- 
coverers they  took  possession  in  the  name  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  the  States  General ;  first  along  the  Sonth  Bay, 


Doen  dan  eerstinael  in  het  Jacr  1609  by  de  Neerlanders  dit  landt 
op-ghedaen  werdt,  ende  aen  de  Jnboorlinghen  bemerckende,  dat 
sy  aldaer  de  eente  Chnstenen  ende  Vinders  waren,  namen  sy  op 
den  naem  ende  van  wcghcn  hare  Ho.  Mog.  mijn  Heeren  de  Staten 
Gensrael  der  Vereenighde  Nederlanden  possessiei  eerst  by  de  Suyt- 
bay  aen  Ctop  HUdoopen,  die  sy  doenmael  soo  noemden,  ghelijck 
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near  the  cape,  which  they  then  called  Cape  Hinlopen/  the 
name  it  still  bears.  Thence  they  sailed  along  the  coast, 
gi\  ing  v^arious  names  to  nTers  and  places,  till  into  the  great 
north  river,  which  they  sailed  far  up.   The  English  on  this 

account  call  it  Hudson's  river.  The  first  discoverers  called 
it  Mauritius^  river,  after  Prince  Maurice,  who  was  then 
Statholder.  Thence  they  sailed  to  Cape  Cod,  where  they 
took  possession,  calling  it  New  Holland^ 


ay  den  selven  nacm  noth  hceft,  ende  vocrcn  so  al  voort  langhs  de 
custe,  ende  op  de  Rivieren  dc  plaetscu  vcrscheydo  bcnaminge 
gevende  tot  aen  de  groote  Noort-rivier,  die  sy  vex  op  voereo,  soo 
datsede£iigel8che  noch  sommighc  Hutsons  Bivier,  willen  noetoeo, 
xnaer  sy  noemdense  doen  Maiuritiufl  Rivier,  naer  Prins  Maimtis, 
die  doehmael  in  Nederlandt  Oouvemeur  was ;  van  daer  voerense 
voort  tot  voorby^'  Caep  Codt,  daexse  oock  possessie  namen,  ende 
noemden  de  selve  Nieuw  Hollandt 

^  This  taking  possession  is  an  invention  of  Van  der  Donck.  They 
never  landed  near  Cape  Hinlopen.  (See  Juet,  pp.  73  to  75  ^  De  lay&t, 
pp.  104,  155.) 

*  Thia  also  an  invention  oi  Yaii  der  Donck.  The  name  was 
given  several  yean  afterwards. 

*  This  is  quite  inxsonreet.  Tliey  niled  stnught  Iioiiie  without 
even  seeiBg  land.  Hudson  touched  the  eoast  near  Gape  Cod  6^&re  he 
explored  Hudson  river. 
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AMERICAN  TRADITIONS  CONCERNING  TUB  THIRD 

VOYAGE  (1609). 

I. 

THB  TBADITIOV  ABOUT  TBB  FIB8T  LANDIlfO  OP  HBNBT  HUDSON 
OB  THB  8H0BB8  OF  NEW  YOBK  HUBIKO  RI8  TB1BD 

VOTAOE. 

(fBOM  ¥ATBg  ASD  UOViaOH'»  HI«TOAY  OV  KMW  YOBJL,  I,  P.  210.) 

AoooBDiNG  to  tradition  thej  first  landed  in  Coney  Inland, 

opposite  Gravesend  (Long  Island),  and  now  a  part  of  King's 
Couutyj  in  this  state. 


II. 

THB    TBABITIOB    OF   THB    AKEBIOAB    IBOIAB8  COKCBBBINQ 

Hudson's  fibst  iNTeBcouRSB  with  them,  as  pbesebted 

BY  THE  BEV.  /.  HECKEWELDEB. 
(IBOX  HBW  YOBK  BIST.  800IBTT»  OOILSOflOBS,  FEW  SBBIlSy  VOL.  I.) 

IBM  VOULOimo  WTBODUOTOBY  MOTS,  AS  WBUL  AS  tBB  ETtUtlMXOBX  FOOT 
aOTSB,  ABB  VBOa  TBB  M.  T.  B.  f.  COLLB0TION8. 

Note. 

Xu£  following  paper  it»  derived  from  the  mauuiicriptsi  deposited  among 
tfa«  eol]«ettois  of  tils  Society  bj  the  RsT.Sannisl  Miller,  D.D.,  to  whom 
it  was  flomflraBieated  by  the  Iter.  John  Heckewdder,  for  numy  years  a 
Uovaviaa  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Pem^ylvaiiia.  In  a  letter  acoom- 
panjing  it, dated  at  BetUeheni»  Jan.  26th,  1601,  Mr.  Heckewelder  says: 
"  As  I  receive  my  information  from  Indians,  in  their  language  and  style, 
I  return  it  in  the  same  way.  ^acts  are  all  I  aim  at,  and  from  mj  know- 
Icflffc  of  the  Indians,  I  do  not  believe  every  one's  story.  The  enclosed 
accoutit  is,  I  believe,  as  authentic  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  ob- 
tained.' 

A  voluminous  corrciipondcnco  of  Mr.  Ileckcweldc-r  with  Mr.  Du  J'ou- 
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ceau,  concendng  tha  iMignaget  of  Um  ladiuii,  together  with  u  locouni 
of  the  histcoy,  maanen,  and  general  character  of  the  native  tiOm,  de- 

riycd  from  personal  observation,  wa<»  published  by  the  AmcricnTi  Philo- 
sophical Rocicty,  at  Phila'lolpbia,  ialO.  This  paper,  in  a  somewhat 
altered,  perhaps  improved,  form  in  respect  to  his  phraaeoIoLry,  was  com- 
prehended in  tiiat  publication  ;  but  slh  Ike  original  draft  is  more  iiicelj 
to  ooBvej  aocuiatelj  the  language  and  st jle  of  Mr.  Heckewelder's  Indian 
JnfonnMito,  ihcra  modib  to  bo  »  maaifiMt  propriet/  in  adopting  it  for 
publication  in  the  psaaont  eoUoetioiL 

Tbb  following  aceoont  of  the  firtt  arrival  of  Europeans  at 
New-York  Island,  is  yerbatim  as  it  was  related  to  me  hj 

aged  and  respected  Deiawares,  Momeys  and  Mahicanni 
(otherwise  called  Mohigans,  Mahicandus),  near  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  copied  kom  notes  and  manuscripts  taken  on  the 
spot   They  say : 

A  long  time  ago,  when  there  was  no  such  dung  known  to 
tlie  Indiana  as  people  wilih  a  white  akin  (their  ezpreaatonX 
some  Indians  who  had  been  out  a-fishing,  and  where  the 
sea  widens,  espied  at  a  great  distance  something  remarkably 
large  swimming  or  floating  on  the  water,  and  such  as  they 
had  never  seen  before.  They  immediately  returning  to  the 
ahore  apprised  their  conntrymen  of  what  they  had  aeeiis  and 
pressed  Uiem  to  go  out  with  them  and  disoover  what  it  might 
be.  These  together  hurried  out,  and  saw  to  their  great  sur* 
prise  the  phenomenon,  but  could  not  agree  what  it  might 
be ;  some  concluding  it  either  to  be  an  uncommon  large 
fish  or  other  animal,  while  others  were  of  opinion  it  must  be 
some  very  large  house.  It  was  at  length  agreed  among 
those  who  were  spectators,  that  at  this  phenomenon  moved 
towards  the  land,  whether  or  not  it  waa  an  animal,  or  any- 
thing  that  had  life  in  it,  it  would  be  well  to  inform  all  the 
Indians  on  the  inhabited  islands  of  what  they  had  seen,  and 
put  them  on  their  guard.  Accordingly,  they  sent  runners 
and  watermen  oiS  to  carry  the  news  to  their  scattered  chiefs, 
that  these  might  send  off  in  every  direction  for  the  warriors 
to  oome  in.    These  arriving  in  numben,  and  themaelvee 
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viewing  the  strange  appearance,  and  that  it  was  actually 
moving  towards  them  (the  entrance  of  the  river  or  bay), 
concluded  it  to  be  a  large  canoe  or  house^  in  which  the 
Mannitto  (great  or  supreme  being)  himself  wbb,  and  that  he 
probably  was  coming  to  visit  them.  By  this  time  the  chie& 
of  the  difoent  tribes  were  assembled  on  Tork  Island,  and 
were  deliberating  on  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
receive  their  Mannitto  on  his  arrival.  Every  step  had  been 
taken  to  be  well  provided  with  plenty  of  meat  for  a  sacrifice ; 
the  women  were  required  to  prepare  the  best  of  victuals ; 
idols  or  images  were  examined  and  pat  in  order ;  and  a 
grand  dance  was  supposed  not  only  to  be  an  agreeable 
entertainment  for  the  Mannitto,  but  might,  with  the  addition 
of  a  sacrifice,  contribute  towards  appeasing  him,  in  case  he 
was  angry  with  them.  The  conjurors  were  also  set  to  %voi  k, 
to  determine  what  the  meaning  of  this  phenomenon  was,  and 
what  the  result  would  be.  Both  to  these,  and  to  the  chiefs 
and  wise  men  of  the  nation,  men,  women,  and  children  were 
looking  up  for  advice  and  protection.  Between  hope  and 
fear,  and  in  confusion,  a  dance  commenced.  While  in  this 
situation,  fresh  runners  arrive,  declaring  it  a  house  of 
various  colours,  and  crowded  with  living  creatures.  It  now 
appears  to  be  certain  that  it  is  the  great  Mannitto  bringing 
them  some  kind  of  game,  such  as  they  had  not  before ;  but 
other  runners  soon  after  azriying,  declare  it  a  large  house  of 
various  colours,  full  of  people,  yet  of  quite  a  different  colotir 
than  they  (the  Indians)  are  of ;  that  they  were  also  dressed 
in  a  differeiit  maiiacr  froni  lliLin,  and  tliat  one  in  particular 
appeared  altogether  red,  which  must  be  the  Mannitto 
himself.  They  are  soon  hailed  from  the  vessel,  though  in  a 
language  they  do  not  understand  ;  yet  they  shout  (or  yell) 
in  their  way.  Many  are  for  running  off  to  the  woods,  but 
are  pressed  by  others  to  stay,  in  order  not  to  give  offence  to 
their  visitors,  who  could  find  ihem  out,  and  might  destroy 
them.    The  house  (or  large  canoe,  as  some  will  have  it) 
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Stops,  and  a  smaller  canoe  comes  ashore  with  the  red  matt 
and  some  others  in  it;  some  stay  by  this  canoe  to  giuird  it. 
The  chiefs  and  wise  men  (or  councillors)  have  conlpo^ed  a 
large  circle,  unto  which  the  red-clothed  man  with  two  others 
approach.  He  salutes  them  with  friendly  countenance,  and 
they  return  the  salute  after  their  manner.  They  are  lost  in 
admiration,  hoth  as  to  the  colour  of  the  skin  (of  these  whites) 
as  also  to  their  manner  of  dress,  yet  most  as  to  the  habit  of 
him  who  wove  the  red  clothes,  which  shone  with  something 
they  could  not  account  for/  lie  must  be  the  great  Mannitto 
(supreme  being)  they  think,  but  why  should  he  have  a 
white  skin  V  A  large  hockhack'  is  brought  forward  by  one 
of  the  (supposed)  Mannitto's  servants,  and  from  this  a 
substance  is  poured  out  into  a  small  cup  (or  glass)  and 
handed  to  the  Mannitto.  The  (expected)  Mannitto  drinks  ; 
has  the  glass  filled  .icrain,  and  haiids  it  to  the  chief  next  to 
him  to  drink.  The  chief  receives  the  glass,  but  only 
smelleth  at  it,  and  passes  it  on  to  the  next  chief,  who  does 
the  same.  The  glass  thus  passes  through  the  circle  without 
the  contents  being  tasted  by  any  one ;  and  is  upon  the  point 
of  being  returned  again  to  the  red-clothed  man,  when  one  of 
their  number,  a  spirited  man  and  great  warrior,  jumps  up, 
h  irangues  the  assembly  on  the  impropriety  of  returning  the 
glass  with  the  contents  in  it ;  that  the  same  was  handed 
them  by  the  Mannitto  in  order  that  they  should  drink  it,  as 
he  himself  had  done  before  them ;  that  this  would  please 
him;  but  to  return  what  he  had  given  to  them  might 
proYoke  him,  and  be  the  cause  of  their  being  destroyed  by 
him.  And  that  since  he  believed  it  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  that  the  contents  offerrd  them  should  be  drank,  and 
as  no  one  was  willing  to  drink  it  he  would,  let  the  con- 
sequence be  what  it  would ;  and  that  it  was  better  for  one 
man  to  die,  than  a  whole  nation  to  be  destroyed.   He  then 

*  Lace.  •  Their  own  expression. 

•  Tbotr  word  for  gourd,  bottle,  decanter,  etc. 
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took  the  glass  and  bidding  the  assembly  a  farewell,  drank  it 
off.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  their  resolute  companion  to  see 
what  an  effect  this  would  have  upon  him,  and  he  soon 
beginning  to  stagger  about,  and  at  last  dropping  to  the 
ground,  they  bemoan  him.  He  falls  into  a  sleep^  and  they 
Yiew  bint  as  expiring.  He  awakes  again,  jumps  up,  and 
dedares  that  be  never  felt  himself  before  ao  happy  as  after 
be  bad  drank  the  cup.  Wishes  for  more.  His  wish  is 
granted  ;  and  the  whole  assembly  soon  join  him,  and  be- 
come intoxicated.* 

After  this  general  intoxication  had  ceased  (daring  which 
time  the  whites  had  confined  themselves  to  their  vessel),  the 
man  with  the  red  clothes  returned  again  to  them,  and  dis- 
tributed presents  among  them,  to  wit,  beads,  axes,  hoes, 
stockings,  etc.  They  say  that  they  bad  become  fomiliar  to 
each  other,  and  were  made  to  understand  by  signs,  that 
they  now  would  return  home,  but  would  visit  them  next 
year  again,  when  they  would  bring  them  more  presents,  and 
stay  with  them  awhile ;  but  that,  as  they  could  not  live 
without  eating,  they  should  then  want  a  little  land  of  them 
to  sow  seeds  in  order  to  raise  herbs  to  put  in  their  broth. 

^  The  Delawarcs  call-,  this  place  (New  York  Island)  Mannahattanink 
or  Mannaha<*ktaniuk  to  this  day.  They  have  frequently  told  rae  that  it 
derived  ita  name  from  the  general  intoxicatiou,  and  liiat  the  word  coin- 
prahendsd  t&s  ssnw  as  to  say  tlis  klaod  or  pkos  of  genssal  intoziea> 
tion. 

Ths  Mshieaoni  (othsmiss  csllsd  Uohiggaas  by  the  English|  and 
Mihiesndus  by  tiio  Low  Dutch)  osll  this  place  by  the  same  name  as 

the  Delawarcs  do  :  yet  think  it  is  owing  or  given  in  consequence  of 
a  kind  of  wood  which  grew  there,  and  of  which  the  Indinns  used  to 
make  their  bows  Mid  arrows.   This  wood  the  latter  (Moliicanni)  call 

'*  gawaak." 

The  universal  name  the  Monsejs  have  for  New  York  is  Laaphawack- 
king^  which  ie  ittterpreted,  the  plaosof  stringing  beads  (wampum).  They 
ny  this  omme  was  giTen  in  coaseqnmee  of  beads  being  here  distributed 
among  them  by  the  Europeans ;  and  that  after  the  European  tssmI  had 
returned,  wherever  one  looked,  one  would  see  the  Indians  employed  in 
stringing  the  beads  or  wampum  the  whites  had  given  them. 

IS 
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That  the  Tesael  arrived  the  season  following,  and  they  were 
much  rejoiced  at  seeing  each  other;  but  that  the  whites 

laughed  at  thcin  (the  Indiauii)  seeing  they  knew  not  the  use 
of  the  axes,  lioes,  etc,  they  had  given  them,  they  having  had 
these  hanging  to  their  breasts  as  ornaments  i  and  the  stock- 
ings they  had  made  use  of  as  tobacco  pouches.  The  whites 
now  put  handles  (or  heWes)  in  the  former^  and  cut  trees 
down  before  their  eyes,  and  dug  the  ground,  and  showed  them 
the  use  of  the  stockings.  Here  (say  they)  a  general 
laughter  ensued  among  them  (the  Indians),  that  they  had 
remained  for  so  long  a  time  ignorant  of  the  use  of  so 
valuable  implements ;  and  had  borne  with  the  weight  of 
such  heavy  metal  hanging  to  their  necks  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  They  took  every  white  man  they  saw  for  a 
Manitto,  yet  inferior  and  attendant  to  the  supreme  Manitto, 
to  wit,  to  the  one  which  wore  the  red  and  laced  clothes. 
Familiarity  daily  increasing  between  them  and  the  whites, 
the  latter  now  proposed  to  stay  with  them,  asking  them  only 
for  so  much  land  as  the  hide  of  a  bullock  would  cover  (or 
encompass),  which  hide  was  brought  forward  and  spread  on 
the  ground  before  them.  That  they  readily  granted  this 
request ;  whereupon  the  whites  took  a  knife,  and  beginning 
at  one  place  on  this  hide,  cut  it  up  into  a  rope  not  thicker 
than  the  finger  of  a  little  child,  so  that  by  the  time  this  hide 
was  cut  up,  there  was  a  great  heap.  That  this  rope  was 
drawn  out  to  a  great  distance,  and  then  brought  round 
again,  so  that  both  ends  might  meet.  That  they  carefully 
avoided  its  breaking,  and  that  upon  the  whole  it  encom- 
passed a  large  piece  of  ground.  That  they  (the  Indians) 
were  surprised  at  the  superior  wit  of  the  whites,  but  did  not 
wish  to  contend  with  them  about  a  little  land,  as  they  bad 
enough.  That  they  and  the  whites  lived  for  a  long  time 
couteiiledly  together,  although  these  asked  from  time  to 
time  more  land  of  them  :  and  proceeding  higher  up  the 
Mahicanittuk  (Hudson  river),  they  believed  they  would  soon 
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want  all  their  country,  and  which  at  this  time  was  already 
the  case. 

[HbRB  BMDi  THIS  BbLATION/] 


III. 

THE  SAMB  TBADITfON  CONVIBMKB  BT  DB.  BABTOV. 
(VBOK  TATES  AMD  HODlAOa's  UUZO&T  OF  tfEW  TOBE,  F*  267.) 

Mr.  Hkckeavelder  received  the  tradition  about  sixty-Eve 
years  ago,  and  took  it  down  verbatim,  as  it  was  related  to 
him  by  aged  and  respected  Delawares,  Monseys,  and  Mahi- 
caani.  Dr.  Barton  says  the  story  is  told  in  the  same  way 
by  ail  the  Indiana  of  the  tribes  of  Delawares,  the  "  Monces/* 
and  Mohiccans ;  and  in  relating  the  incidents,  they  laugb 
at  their  own  ignorance.  Bat  what  still  farther  shows  (says 
Dr.  B.)  that  considerable  dependence  may  be  placed  npon 
the  tradition  is  this,  that  to  this  day  the  DcLiwaies,  the 
Monseys,  and  Mohiccans  call  New  York  Manahachtanienks, 
that  is,  the  place  at  which  we  were  drunk,  being  the  name 
they  bestowed  on  the  place  immediately  after  the  incident 
related. 

*  At  the  heaJ  of  this  article  there  is  a  typographical  error  in  the 
name  of  a  tribe  of  Iiulians — Momcys  should  be  Monseys,  often  written 
Minsis.  For  an  exact  account  of  this  and  other  Delaware  nations,  see 
Oallatin's  Si/nopsia  of  tlu  hidiaii,  TriUi,  a  work  ui  extraordinary  ability, 
contained  in  Transactions  of  American  Anti^^uarian  Society,  toL  ii,  p. 
44,0te. 
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AN  EXTRACT  FROM  CAPTAIN  LUKE  FOX'S  DESCRIP- 
TION OP  HUDSON'S  FOURTH  VOYAGE, 

(kobth-wbbt,  vox,  p.  70.) 

In  the  road  of  Lee,  in  the  river  Thames^  he  caused  Master 
Coolbrand^  to  be  set  in  a  pinke  to  be  carried  backe  again  to 
London.  This  Coolbrand  was  every  way  held  to  be  a  better 
man  than  himselfe,  being  put  in  by  the  adTenturers  as  his 

assistant,  who  envying  the  same  (he  having  the  command 

in  In>  own  hands)  devised  this  course,  to  scud  Limselfe  the 
same  way,  though  in  a  farre  worse  place,  as  hereafter  foi- 
loweth. 

>  Hudson  (p.  93)  calls  him  Colbiinie ;  Pridksl  (p.  96)  calla  him  Col- 
bert. IIuJsoQ^a  Tcrsion  of  the  name,  the  only  one  that  fosms  past  of  a 
logbook  wzitten  during  the  voyage,  is  most  pio1»blj  the  comet  one. 
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HESSEL  UERKITZ'S   \  ARiOUS  ACCOUNTS  OF  HUD- 
SON'S  TWO  LAST  VOYAGES. 

FBOM    Tin:    l,A.liN    AND    DUTCH    EDITIONS   OF   THE  DESCRli'llO 

et  d£lik£a,tio  oeoouarkica  detectioni8  fbexl 
▲b  q.  hud80n0  iktenti. 

4to.,  ahstebdam,  1612,  1613. 

Thr  followinc:  accounts  are  all  due  to  the  same  hantl  ;  they  eren  form 
part  of  thfj  ditt'creDt  editioDn  of  the  same  work  ;  and  the  natural  suppo- 
sitiou  wuuid  therefore  be,  that  they  must  be  repetitions  of  each  other. 
This  is,  indeed,  in  a  small  degree,  the  case.  But  the  variations  between 
them  «re  retj  great  and  Ytrj  cuioiu ;  showing,  m  tiMj  do^  the  unceiv 
fiaintj  of  Gonits^t  iBfoRMttion,  ud  how  it  wm  gradiuUy  oonocted.  It 
hai,  therefore,  ieemed  edvinUe  to  repnnt  them  ell. 


I. 

HUDSON'S   FOURTH  VOYAGE, 

▲  SUMMABT  FBINTED  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  CHART. 

An  Aecofuni     (kt  Foyo^  mtd  Ntm  Fownd  Strait  e/  Mr,  Budton, 

Mb.  Hudson^  who  has  been  repeatedly  engaged  in  the 
search  of  a  western  passage,  long  intended  to  undertake  an 
expedition  for  this  same  purpose  through  Lumley's  Inlet, 
a  channel  leading  out  of  Davis's  Strait ;  as  we  ourselves 
have  seen  pointed  out  on  his  map,  which  is  in  Mr.  Plancius' 
hands.    He  hoped  thus  to  reach  the  Pacific  by  the  west  of 

Mr.  Hudson  die  ettclijcke  raalcn  Westwacrts  ecn  doorgangh 
ghesocht  hcpft,  had  zijn  oogh-merck  om  door  Lumbleys  inlet  in 
Fretnm  Davia  in  een  dourgaende  Zee  te  cotnen,  prhelljck  wy  sulcx 
in  zijn  Caerte  by  Mr.  Plantius  gesien  hebben-en  by  westcn  Nova 
Albion  in  Mar  del  Zur  tc  loopc,  daer  een  Enghels  man,  soo  hy 
gheteeckent  had,  door  ghepassecrt  was.  Muer  nae  vcel  mocyteos 
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Nova  Albion/  where  another  Eogluhman  had,  according  to 
his  drawings^  passed  through.  Hudson  found  after  many 
labours  the  way  represented  on  our  map,  and  he  was  only 

piLVcntcd  from  following  it  further  up,  by  the  resistance  of 
liis  crew.  This  mutiny  took  place  under  the  followini^  cir- 
cumstances. They  had  been  absent  from  home  about  ten 
months,  being  provisioned  only  for  eight,  and  during  their 
whole  voyage  they  had  met  but  a  single  man,  who  brought 
them  an  animal  which  they  ate;  but  having  been  badly 
treated,  the  man  never  returned.  Having  thus  left  the  lati- 
tude of  6j^,  where  they  had  wintered,  and  having  sailed  up 
to  GO',  along  the  western  shore  of  their  bay,  they  fell  in 
with  a  wide  sea  and  with  a  great  flood  from  the  north-west. 
The  commanders  intended  to  proceed  further.  The  crew 
then  rose  against  him,  and  put  all  the  officers  out  of  the 
ship  into  a  boat,  and  sailed  home  to  England.   For  this 


heefthy  desewech,  die  hier  op  decs  Cacrte  gheteeckent  staet,  gevon- 
den,  die  hy  vervolcht  sonde  hebben,  badde  't  ghemeen  iSchccps- 
volck  niet  soo  onwillich  gbeweest :  want  also  sy  wel  10  maende 
uytgewcest  hadden,  daersc  nochtans  maer  voor  8  maenden  gevict- 
aliecrt  waren,  ends  op  de  heele  wech  maer  een  man  ghesien  heb- 
ben,  die  haer  een  groot  Dier  brockt  dat  sy  aten;  die,  om  dat  hy 
qualijck  ghctracteert  wiert,  niet  weer  en  quam,  soo  isset  gemeen 
Scheeps-volck  (als  sy  weder  vande  hoochte  van  62  gr.  daer  sy 
Terwinterden,  tot  op  de  hoochta  van  60  giad.  laughs  de  West- 
syde  vande  Baye,  daer  ay  in  geloopen  waren%  op-ghedommeiit 
daer  sy  een  ruyme  Zee  ends  groote  barsn  uyten  Noordwesten 
venuunen,  endelick  tegsns  haer  Msesteis  op  gestaen,  die  vor- 
der  voort  wilden,  ends  hebben  d'  OTerheyt  alCesamen  in  een 
Sloep  ofto  Khuyt  buyten  scheeps  gheset,  ende  sijn  alsoo  met  bet 
Schip  nat  Eaggelant  geseylt :  Hierom  zljn  sy,  als  sy  t*  bays  qua- 

*  Nova  Albion  u  a  r^f^»  teim  embfadng  all  the  ponetdoos  of  Um 
Engliah  in  North  Amsrica.  The  geographical  nolioni  involved  in  this 
passage  and  in  the  rett  of  Oeizita's  varioui  acootmU  will  be  liiicmwd 
in  tho  iniroduction. 
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cause  they  hare,  on  their  arrival  at  home,  all  been  put  m 
prison;  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer  (1612) 
some  ships  have  again  been  sent  to  those  regions  by  order 
of  the  king  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,^  to  discover  a  passage 
and  to  look  for  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  companions.  These 
have  received  orders  that,  in  case  the  passage  he  found,  two 
of  them  shall  pass  throngh  it,  the  third  shall  he  sent  home 
with  the  news,  which  we  are  expecting. 


men,  altesamen  in  prisorj  gliesct,  ende  dese  Somer  zijnder  op 
nieus  schepe  ter  ordonnunlie  van  den  Coningh  cnde  den  Prince 
van  Wallis  derwaerts  ghesonden,  cm  de  doorgangh  verdcr  t'  ont- 
decken,  ende  Mr.  Hadson  mot  den  synen  op  te  soecken :  welcke 
sehepen  bevel  hebben  um.  met  ban  tween,  als  de  passagic  ghevon- 
den  sal  zijn,  door  te  passeien,  ende  sen  t'  huyste  senden  met  de 
tydinghe  die  wy  verwachten. 


XI. 

HUDSON'S  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOYAGES, 

FBOM  IH£  PaOL£aOM£KA  lO  IHfi  PUSX  LAIIM  BDIIIOIT. 

But  as  even  after  these  voyages  of  William  Barentz*  the 
English  had  repeatedly  tried  that  northern  way,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company  resolved  three  years  ago  to 


QvoHiAX  vero  etiam  post  navigationes  pnedictas  Guilslmi  Ber- 
nard!, viam  illam  aquilonarem  aliquoties  Angli  adhue  tentaverant, 
visum  tait  ante  triemiium  D.D.  Indicts  navigationis  praefectis  eo 

^  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  irbo  died  in 
November,  1612. 

'  The  preceding  passages  of  the  Prolegomena,  or  Preface  to  Ilessel 
Gcnits*s  voric,  Contain  a  short  aocount  of  Bsvonts*s  voyages  to  tho 
North*«ast  in  soaidi  of  a  short  way  to  China.  The  members  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society  possess  Dr.  B«ko*s  oacellent  edition  of  Do  Toor's  de- 
scription of  those  voyages. 
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send  there  a  certain  Mr.  Hudflon^  an  Englishman.  He, 
having  found  no  waj  to  the  east,  hut,  instead  of  it,  the  ocean 
almost  entirely  obstructed  by  ice,  went  to  the  west  and  re- 
turned without  any  profit  to  England.  He  was  then  sent 
out  again  by  the  English,  and  his  voyage  was  lar  more 
prosperous,  hut  his  own  fortune  far  worse.  For,  having 
after  many  labours  passed  beyond  the  Terra  de  Baccalaos^ 
for  about  three  hundred  miles*  to  the  west,  and  having  win- 
tered there  in  latitude  52%  and  being  sure  to  be  able  to  go 
still  ferther ;  then,  not  only  he  himself,  but  all  his  officers 
were  put  into  a  boat  by  their  mutinous  crew  and  left  to  drift 
on  the  waves.  The  sailors  returned  home  without  delay. 
We  liave  added  his  geographical  observations  to  the  present 
hook.  We  expect  more  certain  news  by  the  ships  which 
have  akeady  been  sent  there ;  and  even  the  much  desired 
report  that  they  will  have  passed  through  the  strait.  These 
ships  will  thus  obtain  eternal  fame  and  glory. .  • 

mittere  quendam  M.  Hudsonom  Anglum,  qui  com  nullam  ad 
Ortum  viam,  sed  ejus  vicem  Oceanum  invenesset  glacie  prorsns 
ohstructum,  ad  Occasnm  deflexit,  unde  sine  uUo  profeetu  in 
AngHam  appufit.  Emissus  autem  de  novo  ab  AngUs,  cursu  qui- 
dem  longo  prosperiorc,  at  deteriore  tamen  successu  usus  est ;  ctun 
onim  post  varies  labores  ultra  Terrain  de  Baccnlaos  300  circiter 
imiliaria  Occasum  versus  emensus  csset,  inibique  ad  aliitudincm 
gracluum  52  jam  hibemasset,  et  ulterius  tendere  certus  csset,  ecce 
non  tantura  ipse,  sed  omnis  eius  Senatus  (ut  sic  dixerim)  nauti- 
cus  scaphno  ab  importunis  nautis  impo&ilus  et  in  undas  dcaussus, 
ipsi  sine  mora  domum  rcversi  sunt.  Nos  vero  nolas  ejus  ad  cal- 
cem  hujus  libelli  adjunximus,  certiora  per  naves  co  jam  missas, 
imo  optatum  de  Freto  pervio  nuntium  ezpectantes.  Qus  naves  hoc 
ipso  ceteroam  sibi  fsmam  paraturee  sunt. 

*  Tsna  ds  Baecalaos,  or  Codlisli  laud,  is  a  vagus  tsna,  soibiaeiag 
most  of  tiie  codfith  stations  north  of  49**.  On  the  old  maps  the  nam«  is 
geneially  wiUten  in  latitude  55^  or  66**,   For  ths  origin  and  lustoiy  oi 

the  term,  see  the  introduction  to  the  present  rolume. 

*  Probably  Qemiaii  miles.   The  other  accounts  hare  Uucoi  (leagues). 
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These  news  of  Hudson's  recently  found  passage  to  the 
north  of  Newfoundland  and  the  hope  of  a  strait,  arc  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  the  Virginian  and  Fioridaa 
sayages,  who  all  state  most  distinctly  that  their  coontry  is 
washed  on  its  sonth-westem  side  by  a  vast  ocean,  in  which 
ihey  hare  seen  ships  similar  to  those  of  the  English. 


Confirmatur  haec  nuper  inventi  ab  Hudsono  supra  Terram 
Novam  transitus  sive  Freti  spes,  Virginiarum  Floridanorumque 
oonoofdibus  testiinoniis,  diserte  adfirmantiain,  terras  soas  ab  oc- 
casa  sestivo  vasto  Ooeano,  in  qoo  et  naves  Anglicanamm  siaulss 
ndstimt. 


111. 

HUDSON'S  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOYAGES, 
wmau  TSB  xjkTin  xomoH  ov  1613. 

An  aceouni  of  the  Discover}/  of  the  I^orth-we&tern  Pa$$agej  which  u 
expected  to  lead  to  China  and  Japan,  by  the  North  of  the  Ame- 
rican Continent f  found  hy  Mr»  H.  MudeoHf  an  EiigLuhman. 

Thb  English  nation,  encouraged  by  previoos  success^  have 
grown  bolder  and  bolder  in  their  naval  enterprise.  Thus, 

besides  their  frequent  voyages  to  the  east,  to  Nova  Zt mbla 
and  to  Spitzbergen,^  they  haye  made  almost  uninterrupted 
efforts  to  discover  a  western  passage  or  strait  to  China  and 

Felioissixje  AngUcsB  gentas  espedltaones  maritime,  et  prosper- 
rimi  qmbus  in  qs  usi  saecessus,  eos  ad  rariorss  quoqoe  piofscti- 
ones  tsntsndas  magis  magisqus  extimslanrnt :  nam  prater  crsbra 
snomm  ad  Ortum  et  Kovam  Zemlam  GKBlandiamq.  itmera,  per* 
petao  fete  laboranmt  in  invsstigasdo  ad  Ocddentem,  Ghinam 

*  Qerritz  has  Groenlandiam.  The  curious  history  of  this  name  and 
of  the  geographical  ideas  and  discoveries  coJUiected  witkife,  will  be  found 
in  the  introduction  to  the  present  volume. 

at 
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Japan.  They  expected  that  sailing  by  this  road  they  would 
have  on  their  left  the  North  American  shores,  where  they 
have  founded  their  Virginian  colony. 

Several  of  those  who  set  out  in  search  of  that  passage 
entered  Davis's  Straits.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
Captain  George  Winwood,'  who  sailed  in  1602  nearly  five 
hundred  English  mileB  up  that  strait^  but  was  then  forced 
by  the  ice  to  return.  He  now  attempted  to  find  the  desired 
passage  by  exploring  the  narrows  under  61®,  which  the 
English  call  Lumley's  Inlet.  But  having  sailed  a  hundred 
leagues  into  them  he  again  turned  back,  partly  on  account 
of  the  iuflSerings  which  the  great  length  of  the  voyage  pro- 
duced among  his  crew^  partly  because  he  desired  to  explore 
two  more  bays,  situated  between  Lumley's  Inlet  and  Bacca- 
laos,  whence  the  sea  was  streaming  out  with  g^eat  might. 
These  facts  are  stated  in  his  logbooks,  which  Mr.  Peter 
Plancius,  a  diligent  investigator  of  such  matters,  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  H.  Hudson  during  his  stay  in  Amsterdam  in 
1609,  when  Hudson  was  going  to  undertake  a  search  for  n 

atqus  Japonem  ytnoM,  transitu,  sire  fireto,  idqne  relieto  ad  UsTam 
septentrionali  America  littore,  oeeopata  jam  illic  et  coIonigB  suia 
inaessa  Virginia.  Viam  vere,  qnam  eormn  plvrique  in  freto  hoc 
indagando  ingressi  sunt,  secutus  est  annos  1603  Capitaneus  quo- 

que  Georgius  Winwood,  qui  quingentas  fer^  Anglicas  lencas 
in  Frcto  Davis  sursutn  decorsum  vagarus,  ct  prac  glacie  tandem 
coactus  retrogredi,  tcntavit  num  per  sinum  ilium,  quem  Angli 
Lumles  Inlet  appellant,  sub  gradibus  uno  et  sexaginta  positum, 
invenire  forte  posset  optatam  viam,  scd  centum  in  eo  kucas  Hypa- 
fircum  versus  progressus,  pedem  et  bine  quoque  letulit,  turn  quod 
diutuma  itineris  molestia  nauticum  vulgus  esset  attritutn,  turn 
quod  statoissct  lustrare  et  alios  duos  sinus  inter  Lumles  Inlet  et 
BsDccalaos,  undc  exeontem  vidisset  ingentem  fluxum  pro  nt  constat 
igus  £phemeiidibus»  quas  M.  Petms  Plancins,  eariosisumus  taUmn 
novitatnm  investigator,  tradidit  M.  Henrico  Hndtono  Anglo^ 

*  George  Wejmouth.  The  zoUtsks  is  oorreeted  in  the  Ukter  eiitiom. 
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passage  to  the  north  of  Nora  Zembla  for  the  Directors  of 
the  Batch  East  India  Company.    He  did  set  out,  but 

achieved  notliiDg  in  the  cast ;  he  sailed  therefore  straiglit 
westward,  to  attempt  again  the  way  searched  out  and  drawn 
by  Captain  Winwood ;  which  way,  after  passing  for  about 
a  handred  leagues  through  a  narrow  channel,  leads  out  into 
a  wide  sea.  Hudson  hoped  to  find  a  way  through  this  sea, 
though  PlanciuB  had  proved  to  him  the  impossibility  of 
success,  from  the  accounts  of  a  man  who  had  reached  the 
western  shore  of  that  ^ea.  1 1  udbon  achieved  in  1609  nothing 
memorable,  even  by  this  new  way.  But  he  was  again  sent 
out  in  1610  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  now  followed  the 
way  through  Lumley*s  Inlet  pointed  out  to  him  by  Win* 
wood's  papers.  Having  passed  under  many  Ubours  through 
the  strait,  he  reached  the  latitude  of  dS*,  where  he  wintered. 
Here  he  fell  in,  for 'the  first  time  during  the  voyage,  with 
one  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  This  Indian  brought 
some  merchandise,  and  was  armed  with  a  Mexican  or  Japa* 


Amsierodami  per  id  tempiis,  amio  videlicet  1609,  agantii  et  In* 
dkss  narigatioBis  prsBfectis,  in  qiusrendo  supra  Novam  Zemlam 
tmnsitn,  operam  impensnxo,  qui  et  ipse  cmn  ad  Ortum  ml  pro* 
fecisset,  ad  oecasum  recta  deflezit*  denno  tentatums  Ulum  a  Capi- 
taneo  Winwood  qessitmn  delineatamque  meatam,  post  eentam 
plus  minus  Icucarum  anguslias,  in  amplum  tandem  pclagus  dcsi- 
nentem,  quod  ipsuiu  marc  hie  nostcr  Hudsonus  spenivcrat  fore 
pcrivium,  licet  contrariiim  ci,  ex  relatione  cujusdam,  qui  occidcn- 
tale  maris  ipbius  littus  adnuvigaverat,  idem  Plancius  ostcndisset. 

Hudsonus,  cum  ne  hoc  quidcm  itincrc  quidquam  mcmoria  (lig- 
num gessisset,  anno  proximc  insecuto  1610,  a  popularibus  suia 
rursus  emisaus  est,  et  secutua  ilium  in  Lumlcs  Inlet  sibi  a  Georgio 
Winwood  ex  perte  calcatum  tramltem,  post  multaa  tandem  moles- 
tias  fretum  hoc  snpeiavit,  et  ad  gradus  60,  et  51,  progressus  est. 
Utn  et  hibemavity  atque  hie  demum»  cum  alioqui  nuUoe  toto 
itinera  obvios  usquam  et  nescio  quid  pneterea  adferret  in  com- 
meatum  crisso  Mexicano  sen  Japonensi  accinctus.  Unde  se  non 
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nese  emy^  irom  which  circumstances  Hudson  concluded 
that  he  was  not  far  from  Mexico.  The  native,  however,  not 

being  well  treated,  never  afterwards  returned.  The  Eng- 
lish thus  lost  this  only  chance  of  adding  to  their  victuals, 
and  being  provided  for  eight  months  only,  they  left  the 
harbour  they  had  entered  and  sailed  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  bay  till  np  to  6^  or  6S°  north.  Here  they  found  a 
wide  sea  and  more  powerful  tides  from  the  north-west^ 
which  Hudson  and  the  officers  intended  to  examine  further. 
But  the  crew,  who  had  already  been  two  months  longer 
from  home  than  tlu  ir  provisions  had  been  intended  for,  rose 
against  their  commanders^  and  exposed  Hudson  and  his 
friends  in  a  boat  in  the  open  air*  The  crew  then  returned 
by  the  way  they  had  come  and  reached  their  home  in 
September  1611,  where  they  were  thrown  into  prison. 
They  are  going  to  be  kept  prisoners  till  their  captain  wOl 
have  been  found.  In  search  of  hiiu  three  ships  have  been 
sent  out  this  summer  (I612j  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 

procul  a  teniA  Mexicanis  abesse  noster  illico  fluspicatus  est.  Vir 
antem  ille,  pamm  comiter  tunc  exceptus,  nunqnua-postea  red\|t. 
Qoaie  Angli,  com  prster  octimestrem  ilium,  quern  secom  advexe- 
rant  commeatiun,  nihil  aliunde  nanciscerentur,  e  sinu,  qoem  emnt 
ingreasi,  occidentale  legentes  littiu,  septemtrionem  versus  ex- 
cuzrerunt  ad  gradus  62,  et  6S,  ubi  et  mare  invenemnt  late  diffu- 
smn,  et  grandiores  ab  Cauro  impulses  flnctos,  que  Hudsono 
quidem  et  seoatni  nautico  animus  ent  ulterius  indagandi ;  sed 
reiiagantes  navales  socij,  quod  bimestri  jam  spatio,  ultra  quam  de 
annona  prospectnm  esser,  dome  abfuissent,  insurrexeie  tandem  in 
sues  praefectos,  atque  Hudsonum  una  cum  suis  scapha  exposue- 
runt  in  m  lk  :  ipsi  vero  qua  venerant  navi,  anno  1611  Septcm- 
bri  mcnse,  ilomum  revert»i  sunt,  ubi  in  carcerem  hue  de  caussa 
compacti,  tantlspcr  assen'antur,  dum  invcniatur  Proefectus,  quem 
rcquirere  jussse  sunt  tres  iUc  naves,  quas  emiserunt  hac  ipsa  ccstate 


*  Thus  ths  MeiieMis  call  their  flSmo-shaped  poniaida.  (Qsoiti's 
notes.) 
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some  merchants.  Tlicy  arc  to  explore  the  passage  through- 
out, and  when  they  have  found  the  open  ocean,  one  of  them 
is  to  return  with  the  desired  news.  This  ship  is  daily  ex- 
pected home. 

Sei^  Walltt  Frineeps  et  nercatores,  tnnsitum  planS  perlos- 
tntnras,  ac  pemavigaturas,  quarum  vni  u^nnctum,  ui  deteeto  ad 
plenxi  meattt  reeunrat,  nnntiiim  illud  tarn  din  desideratum  felieiter 

aUatura,  quod  in  horas  nunc  expectatur. 


IT. 

HUDSON'S  THIBB  AND   FOURTH  YOTAGE; 

VBOM  XHE  SSOOlfD  JULXIK  SPIIION  (1613). 
WITH  V0TB8  IHOTOATINO  THE  TABIAXIOVB  OP  THX  BUXOK 

smrioK. 

A  Detcriptwn  and  Chart  of  the  Disco  cer//  of  ike  Strait  or  Pasac^ 
bjf  the  mrtk  of  the  American  continerU  to  China  and  Japan, 

The  English,  stimulated  by  the  happy  success  of  their 
maritime  enterprise,  undergo  without  hesitation  the  troubles 
which  these  expeditions  involve  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  labori- 
ous nature  of  their  voyages  to  the  east,  to  Moscovia,  Nova 
Zembla  and  Spitzbergen^  they  are  still  bent  on  new  dis- 
coveries. They  have  chiefly  made  uninterrupted  efforts  to 
find  a  passage  in  the  west,  where  they  haye  already  occu- 
pied Virginia  uad  peopled  it  witli  their  colonists.  This 


FsLicissiifJB  Anglorum  navigationes,  et  prosperrimi,  eanim  suc- 
cessus,  magis  ac  magis  isti  genti  stimulum  addiderunt,  ut  facile 
omnia  taedia  devorarint  et  novas  detectiones  snsoeperint,  qtue  licet 
laboriosissims  fuerint  in  Orientem  ad  era  Moscovin,  Now  Zemlas 
et  Qroenlandue,  nihilominns  desudamnt  in  paxtibns  Occidentaliboa 
(occupata  Jam  etiam  lUic^  et  colon^js  suls  insessa  Virgmia)  ut  sibi 
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passage  they  have  aouglit  for  between  Greenland  and  Nova 
Francia.    Their  efforts  have  as  yet  been  fruitlesst  and 

through  ice  and  snow  they  have  in  vain  foaght  their  way 
up  to  70"  or  even  80°  of  northern  latitude.  The  strait  which 
they  have  thus  explored  bears  the  name  of  its  first  disco- 
y&cer,  John  Davis.  The  last  navigator  who  went  along 
that  way  was  Captain  George  Weymouth,  who  sailed  in  the 
year  1602^  and  who,  after  a  voyage  of  five  hundred  leagues, 
was,  like  his  predecessors,  forced  by  the  ice  to  return.  But 
on  purpose  to  draw  at  least  some  advantage  from  his  expe- 
dition, he  directed  his  course  to  the  bay  under  61*,  which 
the  English  call  Lumley's  Inlet,  and  sailed  a  hundred 
leagues  in  a  south-westerly  direction  into  it.  Having  gone 
so  far,  he  found  himself  landlocked,  and  despairing  of  a 
passage,  he  was,  by  the  weakness  of  his  crew  and  by  other 
causes,  forced  to  return.  He,  however,  first  explored  two 
more  bays  between  that  country  and  Baccalaos,  and  found 
there  the  water  wide  and  mighty  like  an  open  sea,  with  very 
great  tides. 

This  voyage,  though  far  from  fulfilling  Weymouth's  hopes. 


traneitom,  intra  Groenlandiam,  et  Novam  FVanciam  qmererent  sed 
frostra  haeteniis,  sedocti  via  in  Septemtrionem  obdncta  nivibns  et 

glacie,  elaboratum  est,  usque  ad  altitiidinem  septuaginta^  aut 
octaginta  graduura,  nomcnquc  Iraxit  frcluiu  ab  iiivcnlorc  primo 
Joanne  Davis,  postremub  qui  idem  iter  instituit,  praefectus  fuit 
Georgius  Weymouth,  qui  anno  millesimo  sexcentesimo  secundo 
quingentas  ieucas  navigavulo  t  niciisic^  est,  sed  glacial  copi^  coactus 
est,  ut  et  alij  antecessores,  in  patriam  redire.  Sedne  irritus  plane 
esset  conatus,  n&v^ans  denuo,  ad  altitudinem  sexaglnta  ct  unius 
gradus,  per  sinum  quem  AngU  Lumles  Inlet  dicnnt,  ibi  ob  ocd* 
dente  in  meridiem  deflectens  centum  leocas,  postea  objecta  terne, 
transitum  non  inveniens,  imbecillitaCe  soeiorom,  aiysqne  de  causis, 
ooactus  est  revetti  mhilominns  et  duos  alios  sinus  lostcavit,  non 
sine  maadma  aqoamm  eofna  maris  instar,  et  maximo  fiuxu  et 
refiuzu,  intra  tenam  banc,  et  eam  quam  Baccalaos  appellant 
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assisted  Hudson  very  materially  in  finding  his  fiunons  strait 
George  Weymouth's  logbooks  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

Rev.  Peter  Plancius,  who  pays  the  most  diligt  iit  atLcnlion 
to  such  new  discovcrieSj  chiefly  when  they  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage lo  our  own  country  and  when  in  1609  Hudson 
was  preparing  to  undertake  a  voyage  for  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company^  in  search  of  a  passage  to  China 
and  Cathay  by  the  north  of  Nova  Zembla^  he  obtained  these 
logbooks  from  Peter  Plancius.  Out  of  them  he  learnt  this 
whole  voyage  of  George  Weymouth,  through  the  narrows 
north  of  Virginia  till  into  the  great  inland  sea  ;  and  thence 
he  concluded  that  this  road  would  lead  him  to  India.  But 
Peter  Plancius  refuted  this  latter  opinion  firom  the  accounts 
of  a  man  who  had  searched  and  explored  the  western  shore 
of  that  sea,  and  had  stated  that  it  formed  an  unbroken  line  of 
coast.  Hudson,  in  spite  of  this  advice,  sailed  westward 
to  try  what  chance  of  a  passage  might  be  left  there,  having 
first  gone  to  Nova  Zembla,  where  he  Ibund  the  sea  entirely 
blocked  up  by  ice  and  snow.   He  seems^  however^  accord- 


H»e  navigatio  licet  turn  temporis»  votu»  non  respondent,  tamen 
diaria  Georgij  Weymouth  (qu»  incidenmt  in  manus  D.  P.  Plantij 
curiosissimi  reram  novarom  investigatoiis,  in  usum  patriae  hujus 
reique  nauticae)  usui  fuerant  maximo,  H.  Hudson i,  in  investiga- 
tions hujus  famosissimi  frcti,  cum  enim  anno  inillesimo  sexcen- 
tesimo  et  nono,  ille  ageret  cum  Praefectis  Indic£o  navigationis,  de 
via  inquirenda  in  Chinam  ct  Cathayam,  supra  Novam  Zemlam, 
hjEC  a  D.  P.  Plantio  impetravit  Diaria,  ex  quibus  totu  istud  iter 
Ocorgij  Weymouth  per  angustias  supra  Virginiam  didicit,  usque 
ad  Oceanum  qui  eam  alluit,  hinc  ista  opimo  invaluit,  hac  via  Bolk 
patere  aditmn  ad  Indos ;  sed  quam  fidlax  sit,  docuit  ilium  D.  P. 
Flantius,  ex  relatu  aynsdamy  qui  in  parte  Occidentalii  tenam  Mse 
eontmentamasseveiarat,  eamque  lustraiat.  Hndsoniu  nihilonunus 
m  Oriente,  et  Nov&  Zemli,  viam  sibi  &  glacte,  nivibns,  pnedusam 
iridensy  m  Occidentem  navigavit,  ut  quid  spei  superesset  inqmreiet; 
non  recto  itinera  (ut  hie  fertur)  ut  patrie  huic  nostne,  et  prsfectis 
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ing  to  the  opinion  of  our  ootmtrTmen^  pufpotely  to  have 

missed  the  right  road  to  the  western  passage,  nnwilling  to 
benefit  Holland  and  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  by  such  a  discovery.  All  he  did  in  the  west  in 
1609  was  to  exchange  his  merchandise  for  furs  in  New 
France.  He  then  retnmed  safely  to  England,  where  he  was 
accnsed  of  having  ondertaken  a  royage  to  the  detriment  of 
his  own  eonntry.  Still  anxions  to  discoTer  a  western  pas- 
sage, lie  agaiu  set  out  in  IGIO,  and  directed  his  course  to 
Davis's  Strait.  There  he  entered  in  latitude  61°  the  path 
pointed  out  by  George  Weymouth,  and  explored  all  the 
shores  laid  down  in  the  present  chart,'  np  to  the  height  of 
68".  He  then  sailed  to  the  sonth,  down  to  64V  where  he 
wintezed.  When  he  left  his  winter  qnarters  he  ran  along 
the  western  shore  for  forty  leagues,  and  feQ  in,  nnder  90*, 
with  a  wide  sea,  agitated  by  mighty  tides  from  the  nortli- 
west   This  circumstance  inspired  Hudson  with  great  hope 


prodeswty  tantom  in  Nova  Fianda  meicibus  svis  eommntatis,  pro 
pellilms,  salvos  in  Aagliam  reremis  est,  ibiqne  aeeosatos  in  detti- 
raentom  Patris  An^is  navigationes  suss  instltaisse.  Itenun  iter 
suocepit,  non  minori  stodio  de  trsnsitn  mvestigaado  m  Ocddente* 
tendeas  in  Fretnm  Davis,  anno  millesimo  sexcentssimo  e  decunoy 
usque  ad  allatttdinem  nnios  et  sexaginta  graduum,  mgressos  semi- 
tam  Georgij  Weymouth,  omnes  oras  lustravit,  hac  in  tabula  deH- 
ncataa,  usquu  ad  gradus  scxugiuLa  lies,  dcticxit  in  Meridiem  ui>q_ue 
ad  gradus  quinquaginta  quatuor,  sub  ijs  hybcrnavit,  solvens  istinc 
littus  Occidentale  leges,  asccndit  usque  ad  gradum  sexagesimu, 
recta  navigans,  quaclraginta  leucas,  amplu  pclagus  deprclu  dit, 
fluctibus  a  Cauro  agitatis  superbicns :  Ex.  his  non  exigua  spes 
transeundi  Hudsono  affulsit,  nee  Toluntas  senatoi  nautico  defoity 
sed  fastidium,  et  malevolentia  sociorum  8cnq»nliim  iigicexe,  ob 
victus  in(qpiain,  cum  ijs  tatom  in  octo  menses  pro^ectom  esse^ 
nihilqtte  toto  itineie  alimento  dignom  in  menus  eorom  incidetet^ 

*  ilU  Chart  {Zym  Caertf)^  according  to  the  Dutch  ^tion. 
'  52  degrees  (52  ste.  graed)  Dutch  edition. 
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of  finding  a  passage,  and  his  officers  were  qnite  ready  to 
undertake  a  further  search ;  but  the  crew,  weary  of  the  long 
Toyage^  and  unwilling  to  continue  it,  bethought  themselves 
of  the  want  of  victuals^  with  which  they  had  been  provided 
for  eight  months  only,  and  to  which  no  additions  had  been 
made  dnrint^  the  voyage,  except  one  large  animal  which  an 
Indian  bruuglit.  This  Indian  was  armed  with  a  Mexican  or 
Japonesc  cris  (poniard),  from  which  fact  Hudson  concluded 
that  a  place  which  possessed  Mexican  arms  and  productions 
conld  not  be  far  distant  from  that  country.^  At  last  the  ill  will 
of  the  crew  prevailed.  They  exposed  Hudson  and  ihe  other 
officers  in  a  boat  on  the  open  sea,  and  returned  into  their 
country.  There  they  have  been  thrown  into  prison  for  their 
crime,  and  will  be  kept  there  until  their  captain  shall  be 
safely  brought  home.^  For  that  purpose  some  ships  have  been 

nisi  ford  Indus  quidam,  qui  Crissio  Mexicano,  sen  Japonensl 
annatiis,  feiam  attoHti  ex  quo  Hudsonus  eoigiciebat,  se  non  longe 
a  Mezicanis  abesse,  quorum  anna,  et  eommsfcia  videiet.  Tandem 
pnevaluit  sodorum  malevolentia,  qui  Hudsomun,  cum  reliquispne'* 
fectis  scapha  exposuerunt  in  mare,  ipsi  patriam  petiere,  quam  cum 
appnlissent,  ob  scelus  commissum  in  carceres  detrusi  sunt,  ibiquc 
detinentur,  donee  praefectus  coruiu  Hudsonus  salvus  sui.s  lesti* 
tuatur,  ab  ijs,  quibus  id  negotij  supcriori  anno  miilesimo  sexcen- 

>  Wherefrom  it  appears  that  the  pw^s  of  that  countiy  have  some 
oommunication  with  those  along  the  Fsclfie  Ocean.  {Doer  wt  datttt 
aeh^  die  natie  daer  u  lande  ffhrnemaekap  U  h/Abtn  fMt  die  aen  de 
Eujfder  Zee.)    Dutch  edition. 

*  The  Dutch  edition,  published  several  mouths  before  the  Latin,  has 
from  this  point  an  entirely  different  termiiuition : " He  is  being  searched 
for  bj  the  ships  which  have  beeu  sent  out  this  summer  by  the  mer- 
chants and  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  said  to  assist  them.  These 
diips  are  not  expected  to  xetom  before  they  will  have  been  hi  Mare  dd 
Znr.  We  wiih  them  good  lock."  (Dm  yAesodl^  tocri  van  de  tcheeptnt 
dU  dm  womer  dtrwmt  gemmden  idjn  em  de  Coo^uyden  ende  wtn  dm 
99%  Wt^is  die  doet  de  hond  oen  houtf  too  gheeeyt  wort,  ^Veleie 
olAetpeM  men  meeiU  niet  te  snUen  weder  iomen  eer  s^j  al  keel  mUlen  tot 
in  Mar  dd  Zur  geweeet  fteUeny  daer  toy  /taer  ghduek  toe  wemchm.) 
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sent  out  last  year  (1612)  by  the  late  Prince  of  Wales^  and  by 

the  Directors  of  the  Moscovia  Company,  about  the  rciurn  of 
which  nothing  has  as  yet  been  heard.  Wc  may  therefore 
hope  that  they  have  passed  beyond  that  strait,  and  wc  do  not 
think  that  we  shall  hear  anything  about  them  before  they 
return  to  England  firom  East  India  or  China  and  Japan» 
by  the  same  road  by  which  they  went  out  Tfaisy  we  hope 
and  pray,  may  come  to  pass.  Nor  has  the  seal  of  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Amsterdam  cooled  down.  They  have 
some  months  ago  sent  out  a  ship,  to  search  for  a  passage  or 
for  Hudson's  Strait,  to  try  whether  any  conyenimt  inter- 
course can  be  established  with  those  places,  or,  if  this  should 
be  found  impossible,  to  trade  on  the  coasts  of  New  France.' 


tesimo  et  dviodcclnio,  jussu  Principis  Walliae  pia;  memoria},  et 
Pra^fcctorum  Russise  navigationis  commissum  est;  de  qaonun reditu 
hacteuos  nihil  inauditum,  hinc  apes  aliqua  afiulget,  eaa  angostias 
iUas  supeiasse  nee  judicanras  quid  certe  nos  inaudituros  prios- 
quam  ex  Indis  Oriental!  redierint,  ant  nbi  com  Chinensibus» 
ant  Japonensibus  sua  tiansegerinty  eademque  via  in  Ang^^f^  redie- 
rint :  quod  feHx  et  faustum  sit  preeamnr  uuioe. 

Nee  lemir  iste  in  nostris  Amsterodamensibns  deferboit  plane 
superioribus  enim  mensibns  ab  ijs  emissa  est  navts,  eo  tantnm  fine, 
ttt  de  tnnsitn,  vel  Freto  Hndsoni  inquureret,  et  num  commereij 
locus  sit  in  istis  oris,  si  vero  eventus  votis  non  respondeat,  in  oris 
Novsc  Franciai  ncgotiabuuiur. 

^  Henry,  Prince  of  Walss,  disd  in  KoTsmbsr,  1612,  between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fint  sad  second  editions  of  Hesael  Gerrits.  The  ships 
seat  out  were  commanded  hj  Button,  the  disooTerer  of  Button's  Bay,  a 
gentleman  of  Prince  Henry's  household.  Button  wintered  in  Hudson's 
Bay  and  returned  in  autumn,  1613. 

'  For  an  account  of  this  expedition  see  O'Gallsghan,  BiMoryi^Ifew 
NaherUmd,  i,  pp.  68,  69. 
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VOYAGE   OF   JOHN    DE    VERAZZANO   ALONG  THE 
COAST  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  FROM  CAROLINA 
TO   NEWFOUNDLAND   (CONTAINING  THE 

FIRST    DISCOVERY    OF  HUDSON'S 
RIVER),  A.D.  1624, 

TBAVSLATBD  7B0M   THE    OBIGINAL   iTALtJkX,   BY  J08BFH  O. 
eOWWVhJ*,  BBQ.i  MBMBBB  OV  XHB  V.  T.  HUT.  flOO.,  BTC. 

(rBOK  "  K.  T.  Bin.  100.  OOLIt./*  BflW  MBtBS,  TOIi.  L) 


P&BI.IMI2(ABY  NOIIG£  fi¥  IHB  X&A.N8I.AX0B. 

The  following  paper  is  a  new  translation  of  the  letter  written  by 
Vcrazzano  on  his  k  tuni  iioiu  his  first  voyage  to  the  western  con- 
iment,  giving  an  account  of  his  discoveries  to  Francis  I  of  I'Vancc, 
by  whose  orders  he  had  undertaken  it.  It  is  made  from  a  copy  of 
the  original  manuscript  in  the  Magliabecchian  Library  at  Florence, 
which  was  presented  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  by  G.  "W. 
Greene,  Esq.,  now  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Rome.  A  trans* 
lation  of  part  of  the  same  letter  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Society's  *'  CoUeetions",  which  was  taken  from  Hakluyt,*  who 
followed  the  original  as  given  by  Ramudo;  but  as  that  varies  in 
substance^  in  some  few  instances,  from  the  Magliabecchian ;  and 
as  Hakluyt's  translation  u  throughout  obscnre  and  antiquated  in 
language,  it  seems  requisite  to  publish  the  one  which  has  been 
made  from  the  Society's  copy.  This  letter  is  in  itself  highly  inte- 
resting and  important ;  and  is  rendered  still  more  so  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  earliest  original  account  iii  existence  of  the  Atlantic 

•  From  IlaUui/t'ti  Divcrn  Vnynr^en,  a  new  edition  of  which,  by  J.  WiuUr 
Jones,  Esq.,  forms  part  of  the  pubUcatioos  of  tbt)  llaklujt  Society. 
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coaist  ui  the  United  States,  nearly  the  whole  e&teat  of  which  was 
visited  by  Verazzano  during  the  voyage  described  in  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  by  which  the  westeni  contiQeiit  is 
now  knowtti  is  not  used  by  Verassano  in  the  account  of  his  luat 
to  it|  owing  probably  to  the  recent  and  not  uniTmal  adoption  of 
it:  it  is  possible  even  that  he  was  ignorant  of  its  having  been 
applied. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  authenticity  of  the  nuuiuscript 
used  by  Ramusio,  and  that  from  which  our  copy  is  taken,  we  have 

nothing  conclusive  to  offer:  wc  can  only  say  tluit  the  iuiLiiuil  evi- 
dence is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Greene,  who  took  up 
the  whole  subject  in  an  article  in  the  North  Atnerican  Review  for 
October  1837,  remarks  that  there  are  in  Ramusio  such  variations 
from  the  Magliabccchian  manuscri])t  as  can  only  be  accounted  lox 
by  supposing  that  the  editor  must  have  worked  the  whole  piece 
over  anew,  correcting  the  errors  of  language  upon  his  own  autho- 
rity. Something  of  the  kind  was  evidently  done :  the  language  of 
the  two  is  very  different;  and  that  used  in  the  manuscript  from 
which  the  present  translation  is  made,  has  strong  marks  of  being 
in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  moulded  by  Vemnano.  It  is 
throughout  Just  as  sailors  of  little  education  commonly  write :  litUe 
or  no  regard  is  paid  to  grammar;  the  sentences  run  into  eaeh 
other ;  the  subjects  are  thrown  together  conhisedly ;  parenthetical 
clauiCi  constantly  break  the  thread  of  the  riairaiive;  and  there  are 
no  points  from  beginning  to  end.  From  such  a  labjrrinth  of  words 
it  is  iu)L  easy  to  affirm  that  the  proriso  monning  has  always  been 
unravelled ;  but  all  possible  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  the 
Italian  original  as  cxacUy  and  as  clearly  as  the  barbarous  style  in 
which  that  is  written  would  admit  The  cosmographical  descrip- 
tion at  the  close  is  not  found  in  Hakluyty  and  it  was  not  pubHshed 
in  the  volume  of  "  CoUections"  before  cited.  It  is  now  added, 
rather  on  account  of  the  curious  evidence  it  frimisihes  of  the  state 
of  nautical  science  at  that  time,  than  of  any  valuable  knowledge 
to  be  drawn  from  it. 

J.  O.  C. 

Kew  York,  Jan.  9ih,  1841. 

The  editor  of  the  present  volume,  whilst  acknowledging  hia 
great  obligationa  to  Professor  Gogswellt  camiot  share  his  opinions 
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about  the  cosmographical  appendix.  Before  that  appendix  was 
pubh'shcd,  Veraz2ano*s  voyage  seemed  without  a  purpose.  In  the 
appendix  it  is  clearly  stated  that  Verazzano,  like  the  Cabots  and 
Hudson,  and  like  nearly  all  the  north-western  discoverers,  sought 
a  way  to  Cathay.  This  fact,  which  connects  the  first  discoverer  of 
Hudson's  river  so  closely  with  the  navigator  whose  name  the  river 
bearsy  it  of  paramount  importance  for  our  subject.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  inserting  the  letter  in  this  collection. 


VOYAGE, 

ETC. 


Captaik  JoBif  DE  Vebazzano  to  his  host  Serene  Majesty 
iiiE  Kino  of  Frauce,  writes: 

Since  the  tempests  which  we  encountered  on  the  northern  coasts, 
I  have  not  written  to  your  most  Serene  and  Christian  Majesty  con- 
cerning the  four  ships  sent  out  by  your  orders  on  the  ocean  to 
discover  neir  lands,  because  I  thought  you  must  have  been  befiyre 
apprised  of  all  that  had  happened  to  us ;  that  we  had  been  com* 
pelledi  by  the  impetuous  violence  of  the  winds,  to  put  into  Brit- 
tany in  distressy  with  only  the  two  ships  Normandjf  and  Dolphin  ; 
and  that,  after  having  repaired  these  ships,  we  made  a  cruise  in 
them,  well  armed,  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  as  your  Majesty  must 
have  heard;  and  also  of  our  new  plan  of  continuing  our  begun 
voyage  with  the  Dolphin  alone.    From  this  voyage  being  now 


Da  poi  la  fortona  passata  neUe  spiagge  settcnirionali,  Ser>°o  Signore 
non  Bcrissi  a  rostra  serenisaima  et  cristianiBsima  Maestri  quello  che  era 
seguito  delli  quattro  legni  che  quella  mand6  per  lo  occano  ad  isceprir 
nuovc  terrc,  pcnsando  di  tutto  sia  stata  certificata  come  dalle  impetuoso 
forze  de'  venti  furamo  costretti  con  sola  la  nave  Norroanda  e  Dalfina 
afflitti  ricorrerc  in  brottagna  dove  resturato  avia  V.  6.  M.  inteso  il  dis- 
corso  facemmo  con  ({ucllc  arronte  in  guerra  per  li  lidi  di  Spagna,  di  poi 
la  auova  dispoiizione  con  sola  la  dalfiua  in  soquire  la  prima  Davi^aione, 
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returned,  I  proceed  to  give  your  Majesty  an  account  oi  our  disco- 
veries. 

On  the  I7th  of  last  January  ue  set  sail  from  a  desolate  rock 
near  the  island  of  Madeira,  belonging  to  his  most  Serene  Majesty 
the  King  of  Portugal,  with  fifty  men ;  having  provisions  sufficient 
for  eight  months,  arms,  and  other  warlike  munition  and  naTsl 
stores.  Sailing  westward  with  a  light  and  piquant  easterly  hreete, 
in  twenty-five  days  we  ran  eight  hundred  leagues.  On  the  24Ui  of 
Febraaxy  we  encountered  as  violent  a  hurricane  as  any  ship  ever 
weathered)  from  which  we  escaped  nnhnrt  by  the  divine  assistance 
and  goodness,  to  the  praise  of  the  glorious  and  fortunate  name  of 
our  good  shipi  that  had  been  able  to  support  the  violent  tossing  of 
the  waves.  Pursuing  our  voyage  towards  the  west,  a  litde  north- 
wardly, in  twenty  •four  days  more,  having  run  four  hundred  leagues, 
we  reached  a  new  couuLiy  which  had  never  before  been  seen  by 
any  one  cither  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  At  first  it  appeared 
to  be  very  low ;  but  on  approaching  it  to  within  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  shore,  we  perceived,  by  the  great  fires  near  the 
coast,  that  it  was  inhabited.  We  perceived  that  it  stretched  to  the 
south,  and  coasted  along  in  that  direction  in  search  of  some  pott 

dsUa  quale  essendo  ritoxnato  dstd  advise  a  T.  8.  M.  di  quello  abbiamo 
trevatOi 

Dalle  deserto  scopulo  pvopinquo  alia  Isola  di  Maden  del  8ei«»  n  di 
Porfeogallo  ooa  la  detta  dslfina  alii  17.  del  passato  mese  di  genni^o  eon 
einqusnta  uomi&i  fomiti  di  vettovsglie,  arme  et  altri  strumenti  bellid  e 
munisione  navale  per  otto  meei  partimmo  navigando  per  selBro  spirando 
subsolano  con  dolce  e  aoavo  levita,in  ventioinque  giomi  conemmo  leghe 
800,  e  il  di  14  di  Febbn^  passanuno  una  tormenta  tanto  aspera  quanto 
mai  alcuno  che  navigassd  passMwe.  Delia  quale  con  lo  divino  ^juio  e 
bontade  c  laude,  del  glorioso  nome  o  fortunato  fiitti  atti  a  aopportare  la 
violenta  onda  del  mare,  fummo  liberi,  e  seguimmo  nostra  navigazione 
eontinuando  verso  V  Occidents  pigliando  alquanto  del  settentrione^  e  in 
venti  cinque  altri  giomi  correomio  piil  oltre  leghe  400,  dove  ci  apparse 
una  nuova  terra  mai  da  alcuno  antico  o  modemo  vista.  Mostiavaai 
alquanto  basia  al  principio,  ma  approssimatiei  aun  quarto  di  legaeoaos* 
cemmo  quella  per  li  grandissimi  fuochi  focevano  al  lito  del  mare  essere 
abitata:  vedemmo  oorreva  voso  TAustro,  enstmndola  per  trorar  alcuna 
porto  dove  potesaimo  con  la  nave  sotgere  per  Invettigtne  la  natura  di 
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In  wMch  we*mlght  come  to  an  anchor  and  eiamine  into  the  natore 

of  the  country ;  but  for  fifty  leagues  we  could  find  none  in  which 
wc  coulil  lie  securely.  Seeing  the  coast  still  stretched  to  the 
south,  wc  rcbc  lvL  d  to  change  our  course  and  stand  to  the  north- 
ward;  and  as  we  still  had  the  same  difficulty,  we  drew  in  with  the 
land,  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore.  Many  people  who  were  seen 
coming  to  the  sca-side,  iied  at  our  approach ;  but  occasionally 
Stopping,  they  looked  back  upon  us  with  astonishment,  and  some 
were  at  length  induced,  hj  various  friendly  signs,  to  come  to  us. 
These  shewed  the  greatest  delight  on  beholding  us,  wondering  at 
our  diess,  countenances,  and  complexion.  They  then  shewed  us 
by  signs  where  we  could  more  conveniently  secure  our  boat,  and 
offered  us  some  of  their  provisions.  That  your  Majesty  may  know 
an  that  we  learned,  while  on  shore,  of  their  manners  and  customs 
of  life,  I  win  relate  what  we  saw  as  briefly  as  possible.  They  go 
entirely  naked,  except  that  about  the  loins  they  wear  skins  of  small 
aiii nulls,  like  martens,  fastened  by  a  girdle  of  ])Ltited  grass,  to 
which  they  tie,  all  round  the  body,  the  tails  of  other  animals, 
hanging  down  to  the  knees.  All  other  parts  of  the  bod}'  and  the 
head  arc  naked.  Some  wear  garlands  similar  to  birds'  feathers. 
The  complexion  of  these  people  is  black,  not  much  ditferent 


quella  in  spazio  di  leghe  50  non  trovammo  porto  prossimo  alcuno  dove 
sicuri  poteMsimo  posaro  o  visto  chc  coutinuo  sccndeva  verso  V  Austro 

dclibemmino  tomare  a  rigarla  verso  il  settentrionc  dondc  11  medesimo 
trovammo  sorgcndo  alia  costa  mandando  il  battello  a  terra  avemmo  vista 
di  molta  gentc  cho  vcnivano  al  lido  del  marc  et  vedendo  approssimarci 
fuggirono  alcuoa  voita  fermaudosi  hi  voltavano  addietro  con  graude 
ammirazionc  risguardando,  ma  assicurandoli  noi  con  varj  ^eyiji,  venivano 
alcuui  di  qucgli,  mostrando  grande  allegrezza  a  vcderci  maravigliaudosi 
di  nostri  abiti  e  figure  e  biaiichcz7.a  fucendenc  varj  &egnl  dove  col  battello 
dovessiraA  pii^  commodamente  licendere  ofierendone  di  loro  vivande: 
fiimmo  alia  terra  e  quelle  potessimo  di  loro  vita  e  costumi  conoscere  con 
brevity  diro  a  V.  8.  M.  Vanno  del  tuto  nudi  salvoche  alio  parti  pudi- 
bunde  portano  alcune  pelli  di  piccoli  auimali  simili  a  martori  con  una 
cintura  d'crbe  tcssutu  con  code  d'  altri  aniniali  cho  peudono  eircuendo 
il  corpo  seno  allc  ginocchia  il  resto  nudo,  il  capo  simile.  Alcuni  di  loro 
portano  eerie  ghirlando  simili  di  penne  d'  uccellL   Sun  di  colore  neri 
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from  tbat  of  the  Ethiopians.  Their  hair  is  black  and  thick,  and 
not  ▼ery  lon^ ;  it  Is  worn  tied  hack  upon  the  head,  in  the  form  of 

a  liule  Lail.  in  person  tlicy  arc  of  <;ood  proportions,  of  middle 
stature,  a  little  above  our  own  ;  broad  across  the  breast,  strong  in 
the  arms,  and  well  formed  in  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  only  exception  to  their  good  looks,  is  that  they  have  broad 
faces ;  but  not  all,  however,  as  wc  saw  many  that  had  sharp  ones, 
with  large  black  eyes  and  a  fixed  expression.  They  are  not  very 
Strong  in  body,  but  acute  in  mind,  active  and  swift  of  foot,  as  far 
as  we  could  judge  by  observation.  In  these  last  two  particulais 
fhey  resemble  the  people  of  the  £ast»'  especially  those  the  most 
remote.  We  could  not  learn  a  great  many  particulars  of  their 
usages  on  account  of  our  short  stay  among  them  and  the  distsnce 
of  our  ship  from  the  shore. 

We  found,  not  far  from  this  people,  another,  whose  mode  of  life 
we  judged  to  be  similar.  The  whole  shore  is  covered  with  fine 
sand,  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  rising  in  the  form  of  iitik-  hills. 


non  molto  dagli  Etiopi  ditForme  i  capelli  neri  c  folti  non  molto  lunghi  i 
quali  Icgano  indemc  dictro  alia  testa  in  fi  rma  d'  una  piccola  coda. 
Quanto  alia  similitu  iiuc  dcIl'  uono  soni  >  bene  proporzionate  di  mezsa 
statura  e  pin  presto  a  noi  eccedono  in  nei  petto  ampli,  nelle  braccia  dia- 
poste  le  gsiuibii  0  r  altro  del  corpo  bene  composti  :  nou  h  i  mo  altro 
Balvo  alquauto  nel  vino  tendono  in  larghezza,  non  perd  tuui  rhc  ;i  uiulti 
vedciiiaia  il  viso  profilato,  gli  occhi  nuri  e  crandi  la  i!;nrir'i;iliH [l  fissa, 
non  sono  di  molta  for'^  uia  ili  ingctibj  auuti  c  i:raudiaiimi  corri- 

dori  per  quello  potcmmo  per  espti  iLn/..i  c  lUu^LtrL'.  Suinigliano  per  due 
cstremi  agl'  orientali  massimc  a  4111  gli  Julltj  ultimo  rcgiuui.  Non  po- 
tcmmo di  ioro  costurai  molto  ui  larticulare  comprendere  per  la  {^jca 
Btanza  facemmo  alia  terra,  per  essere  suso  1'  onde  alia  piaggia.  Tru\  amuio 
Don  lungi  di  quegli  altri  populi  dc  (^uali  pensiamo  il  vivere  sia  cuu- 

^  The  resMnblaaee  batween  the  natiou  of  ths  watem  shatea  of  Anm  and 
tha  aborighiea  of  North  America  in  a  Ikot  more  and  niofa  eonflrmsd  hj 

modern  research  and  travel.  Still  Verazzaao,  the  first  man  who  asserts  it, 
roiiM  tint  possibly  rankn  the  omparison.  TIU  rop^nt^vl  assertions  can  only 
be  taken  as  proofti  of  Uie  teud«ncy  of  huiUHU  nature  st.nkin>/ly  described  by 
Ces»ar ;  **  Uomiiui  /ere  libenter  quod  vobmt,  credunL'  He  wuhed  to  reach 
Calbay ;  arid,  tberafoia,  be  believed  himself  to  be  near  it  Anoihar  aot  leea 
•trikiog  iostaooe  of  the  same  lendency  ie  to  be  found  in  Hseeel  6errit8S*S 
kemarlcs  abool  the  poniard  of  s  Hudsonli  Bay  fisquimaox.  (p.  188.) 
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about  fifty  paces  bioad«  Aseending  iSurlher,  we  fonnd  tevenl  arms 
of  die  sea,  which  make  in  through  inlets,  washing  the  shores  on 

both  sides  as  the  coast  runs.  An  outstretched  country  appears  at 
a  liitlu  diatance^  Tisin<i:  somewliat  above  Uic  sandy  shore,  in  beau- 
tiful lields  and  broad  plains,  covered  with  immense  forests  of  trees 
more  or  less  dense,  too  various  in  colours,  and  too  delightful  and 
charming  in  appearance  to  1»l  ilcscribed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  like  the  Hercynian  forest,  or  the  rough  wilds  of  Scythia ; 
and  the  northern  regions  full  of  vines  and  common  trees;  but 
adorned  with  palms,  laurels,  cypresses,  and  other  varieties, unknown 
in  Bufope ;  that  send  forth  the  sweetest  fragrance  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  but  which  we  could  not  examine  more  closely  for  the  reasons 
beliDre  given,  and  not  on  account  of  any  difficulty  in  tiaverttng  the 
woods;  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  easily  penetrated* 

As  the  *'East"  stretches  around  this  country,'  I  thmk  it  cannot* 
be  devoid  of  the  same  medicinal  and  aromatic  drugs,  and  various 
riches  of  gold  and  the  like,  as  is  denoted  by  the  colour  of  the 
ground.    It  abounds  also  in  animals,  as  deer,  stags,  hares,  and 


forme,  e  il  lito  k  coperto  tutto  di  una  minuta  rena  alto  piodi  quindici, 
estendosi  in  forma  di  piccoli  colli  largo  passi  cinqunnta.  Poi  asccndcudo 
si  trovani  alcuni  bracci  di  mare  che  entrano  per  alcunc  fuci  rigando  il 
lito  dair  una  all'  altra  parte  come  corro  il  lito  di  qucllo.  A  presso  si 
mostra  la  terra  lata  tanto  eminentc  che  ecccde  il  lito  arenoso,  con  hello 
campagnc  e  province  ineiic  di  grand i.s.siuie  solve  ;  parte  rare  e  parte 
dense,  vcstite  di  varj  colori  di  ahori  di  tauta  vaghezza  e  dileltcvole  guar- 
datura  quanto  espriuiere  sia  possible,  no  credo  quelle  sieno  come  la 
ercinea  selva  o  le  aspre  solitudini  di  scitia  o  piaggie  scttcntrionali  prcne 
di  viti  e  ar!M*rt,  ma  ornate  di  palme,  lauri,  c  ciprcssi  o  altre  variet.\  d* 
arbori  incoguiti  alia  nostra  Europa  quali  da  lungo  spazio  spirnno  f^ua- 
vissimi  odori  i  (|uali  nou  possemmo  conoscere  per  la  causa  sopra  narrata 
non  che  a  noi  fosse  difficile  per  le  selve  discorrere  che  tiittc  sono  pcne- 
trabili,  ne  pensismo  participando  dello  orieuto  per  la  circumlerenza 

1  The  carious  reader  will  And  s  ftirtber  development  of  Venassano's  geo. 
giaphieal  uotioos  in  his  cosmognphical  appeoitix  to  the  leit^  to  Frands  I. 
It  is  sesy  to  perodve  that  tbsse  notioos,  though  expressed  in  dear  and  oft<>n 

very  preci'ie  tcrm«?,  werr  extremely  rngne,  nnd  that  tbfy  cannot,  willinnt 
violence,  he  loriured  into  u  piilpul  lt-  ^hapc.  They  are,  in  Uiis  respect,  cloMily 
akiu  to  the  contemporary  geographical  delintsatious. 
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many  other  Bunilar,  and  with  a  great  rarieiy  of  birds  for  every  ktnd 
of  pleasant  and  delightful  sport  It  is  plendfally  supplied  with 
lakes  and  ponds  of  running  water ;  and  being  in  the  latitude  of 

34°,'  the  air  is  salubrious,  pure,  and  temperate,  and  free  from  the 
extremes  of  bolli  heat  and  cold.  There  are  no  violent  winds  in 
these  regions;  the  most  prevalent  are  the  north-west  and  west.  In 
summer,  tlie  season  in  which  we  were  there,  the  sky  is  clear,  with 
but  little  rain.  If  fogs  and  mists  arc  at  any  lime  driven  in  by  the 
south  wind,  they  are  instantaneously  dissipated,  and  at  once  it  be- 
comes serene  and  bright  again.  The  sea  is  calm,  not  boisterous, 
and  its  waves  are  gentle.  Although  the  whole  coast  is  low  and 
without  harbours,  it  is  not  dangerous  for  navigation,  being  free  from 
XQcka,  and  bold,  so  that,  within  four  or  five  fathoms  from  the  shore, 
there  is  twenty-four  feet  of  water  at  all  tames  of  tide;  and  this 
depth  constantly  increases  in  a  uniform  proportion.  The  holding 
ground  is  so  good  that  no  ship  can  part  her  cable,  however  vtol«it 
the  wind,  as  we  proved  by  experience ;  for  while  riding  at  anchor 

sieno  senz  i  ni  ilche  droghcria  o  lii|uore  aromatico  et  altre  divitie  oro  ed 
altro  de  t^ualc  colore  la  terra  tutta  tende,  e  copiosa  di  molti  animali 
daini,  cervi,  leprc,  c  siuiili.  l)i  laghi  e  stagni  di  riva  acqua  copiosa  con 
va.ij  uuu-cii  d'  uccelii  ui  ti  c  cnmruodi  a  ogui  dilcttevole  piacurc  di  vena- 
gluuu.  Sta  questa  terra,  ^mdi  3i,  1' aria  salubrc  pura  e  temperata  dal 
caldo  e  dal  froddo.  Venti  non  impetuosi  iu  ijuelli  rcixione  spirauo  e  quetll 
chc  piu  contiaui  rcguauo  sono  coro  e  zeffiro.  Al  tempo  cstivo  del  quale 
noi  fummo  il  cielo  b  sereno  con  rara  pluvia,  e  so  alcima  volta  da  vcuti 
australi  1'  aria  incorre  in  qualchc  pruiua  o  caliggine  ni  uuo  staute  non 
durando  ^  dis&tta  tomando  pura  e  chiara,  il  mare  tranquillo  c  non  ilut- 
tuoso  le  onde  del  quale  sono  placide  ancora  che  il  lito  tutto  rcuda  in 
basBSBsa,  e  nudo  di  port!  non  perd  e  infesto  a  a  navigauti  essendo  tutto 
netto  e  sensa  aleuao  soopulo  e  profondo  che  per  insino  a  4  o  5  passi  si 
trova  presto  alia  tsna  sensa  flusso  o  riflusso  piedi  venti  d*  acqua  cre- 
scendo tal  proporzione  unifonne  alhk  proli»aditik  nel  pelago  con  tanto 
buono  taritorio  che  qualairoglia  nave  da  tempesta  afflitta  mai  In  quelle 

>  Either  this  indication,  or  the  direction  of  the  eoone  mentioned  next  page 

(line  C),  niTT-t  hp  -wrong.  This  circumstance  rcmlprs  a  critical  invt-stigation 
of  V^razzniio  t>  track  absolutely  injjxjssible.  We  luust  be  snti  fi-  i1  witli  the 
rather  vagu6  asseriiuutt,  ibat  tiie  shore  he  first  saw  now  lorub  pari  of 
Cardiaa, 
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on  the  coast,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  f^alc  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  the  winds  are  high,  as  is  u>u;il  in  all  countries;  we 
found  our  anchor  broken  before  it  started  trom  its  hold  or  moved 
at  all. 

We  set  sail  from  this  place,  continuing  to  coast  along  the  shore, 
which  we  found  stretching  out  to  the  west  (east  ? );  the  inhabitants 
being  numerous,  we  saw  everywhere  a  multitude  of  fires.  Wbile 
at  anchor  on  this  coast,  there  being  no  harbour  to  enter,  we  sent 
the  boat  on  shore  with  twentjofive  men,  to  obtain  water;  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  land  without  endangering  the  boat,  on  account 
of  the  immense  high  surf  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  as  it  was  an  open 
roadstead*  Many  of  the  natives  came  to  the  beach,  indicating,  by 
various  friendly  signs,  ihat  we  might  trust  ourselves  on  shore.  One 
of  their  noble  deeds  of  friendship  deserves  to  be  made  known  to 
your  Majesty.  A  young  sailor  was  altcinpliag  to  swim  ashore 
through  the  surf,  to  carry  them  some  knick-knacks,  as  little  bells, 
lookinix-i'Li-sL  s,  and  other  like  trifles  ;  when  became  near  three  or 
four  of  them  he  tossed  the  things  to  them,  and  turned  about  to 
get  back  to  the  boat ;  but  he  was  thrown  over  by  the  waves,  and 
dashed  by  them,  that  he  lay  as  it  were,  dead  upon  the  beach. 
When  these  people  saw  him  in  this  situation,  they  ran  and  took 
him  up  by  the  head,  legs,  and  arms,  and  carried  him  to  a  distance 

parti  non  rompendo  le  luni  potra  perire  e  qucsto  ahbiamo  provato  per 
espcrienza.  Imperocchd  per  valere  nel  principio  di  Marzo  come  sempre 
sgai  regions  sssere  suole  le  forae  do  venti  aendo  noi  in  alto  marc  ^urti 
da  prooflUa  opprsni  prima  trovammo  la  anoora  rotta  che  nel  fondo 
amsse  o  fiteesse  movimento  alcnno. 

FartinuDo  di  quosto  luogo  eontSnuo  scorrendo  la  costo  qual  trovammo 
tomava  alio  occidente  voggendo  per  tutta  quella  grandissimi  fuoehi  per 
la  noltitudinc  delli  abitatorL  Surgondo  in  quella  alia  piaggia  per  non 
tenere  porto  alcuno,  per  necessita  d*acqua  mandammo  il  battcUo  a  term 
con  25  uomini,  per  le  grandissime  onde  gittava  il  marc  al  lito  per  essere 
la  piaggia  aperta  non  fu  possibile  senza  pericolo  di  battelio  che  alcuno 
potcsse  in  terra  scendere,  vedemmo  molta  gente  venivaoo  al  lito  facendo 
varj  segni  d'amista  mostrando  fussimo  a  terra,  fn  quali  ridi  uno  alto 
magni6co  como  intendera  Y.S.M.  Mandando  noi  a  nuoto  uno  giovane 
de*  nostri  niarinari  a  terra  portando  aquegli  alciine  fantasio  come  sonagli 
speccbi  ed  altre  geutUiase,  ed  essendo  3  o  4  giunii  prosaimo  a  qa«gU  git- 
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from  the  surf.  The  young  mftn,  fitidmg  himself  home  off  in  thie 
wey,  uttered  very  loud  ehrieks,  in  fear  end  ditmay,  while  they  an- 
swered as  they  conld  in  their  language,  showing  him  that  he  had 
no  cause  for  fear.    Afterwards,  they  laid  him  down  at  the  fuoi  of 

a  little  hill,  when  they  took  off  his  shirt  and  trousers  and  examined 
him,  expressinp:  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  whiteness  of  his 
skin.  Ourfiailurs  in  the  boat,  seeing  a  great  fire  made  up  and  their 
companion  placed  very  near  it, — full  of  fear,  as  is  usual  in  all  cases 
of  novelty— imagined  that  the  natives  were  about  to  roast  him  for 
food.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  strength,  after  a  short 
stay  with  them,  showing  by  signs  that  he  wished  to  return  aboard, 
they  hugged  him  with  great  affection,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
shorei  then  leaving  him  that  he  might  feel  ftiore  secure*  they  with- 
drew to  a  little  hill,  from  which  they  watdied  him  until  he  was 
safe  in  the  boat.  This  young  man  remarked  that  these  people  were 
black,  like  the  otheca;  that  they  had  shining  skins,  middle  statare« 
and  sharper  faces,  and  very  delicate  bodies  and  limbs ;  and  thai 
they  were  inferior  in  strength,  but  quick  in  their  minds ;  that  is  all 
thai  lie  observed  of  them. 
Departing  hence,  and  always  following  the  shore,  which  stretched 


tando  loro  Ic  nicrce  c  volcndo  adietro  tomanifu  tanto  dalle  ondc  rimosso 
che  quasi  morto  cadde  trasportato  alia  riva  del  lito  quale  visto  la  gonte 
dclla  terra.  Subito  corsono  pigliandolo  per  la  testa  e  gambe  e  braccia 
lo  portarono  alquantolontano  onde  vcL'pcndo  il  giovane  in  tal  forma  por- 
tarsi  da  terroru  spavcntato  metteva  gruudissimi  gridi — il  che  loro  in 
Inro  li?igua  simile  facevano  dimostraudo  non  tcmcse— de  f  oi  quello  iu 
terra  a  pie  d'uno  colletto  posto  faccvauo  grnndi'^suni  atti  di  amiuii;i/:  -ne 
guardaado  la  l  iaiiohezz:!  delle  sue  carni  per  lutio  litniiindolo  e  sp  i_^li;ai- 
dogli  la  <»inicia  ed  i  calzamonti  e  restato  uudo  ieciuno  appressodi  queiio 
uno  grandissimo  fuoco  approssimandoio  al  calorc.  II  che  visto  i  raarinari 
che  erano  al  battelo  restate  i)ieni  di  spavcnto  cuinc  m  ui;iii  caso  nui  vo  1} 
COituuie  di  quolli  pcntavano  che  per  cil»<>  lo  volessero  arti Mire,  riavuto 
lui  le  lor^c,  con  <}uelli  alquanto  dimorato  per  segni  liujostro  volersi  tor- 
nare  alia  nave  e  quelii  con  grandissimo  amore  teuendoio  sempre  strctto, 
con  varj  abhracciaraenti  1'  accompagniarno  hno  al  mare  e  per  piii  asai- 
curariu  allargaudosi  iu  uno  colle  eminente  stettero  a  riguardaxlo  fine  che 
qucllo  fu  ul  battello.  11  giovauc  di  (jueste  gento  couobbo  che  tali  mno 
di  colore  nero  cumc  gii  altri  e  le  carno  moito  lustre  di  uediana  statrua. 
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to  the  north,  we  came,  in  the  space  of  fifty  leagues,  to  another 
land,  which  appeared  very  beautiful  and  lull  of  the  large  forests. 
We  approached  it,  and  going  ashore  with  twenty  men,  wc  went 
back  from  the  coast  about  two  leagues,  and  found  that  the  ]M-(i[ik' 
had  tied  and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  fur  fear.  By  searching 
•round,  we  discovered  in  the  graM  a  very  old  woman  and  a  young 
girl  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  who  had  concealed  themselves 
for  the  same^reason.  The  old  woman  carried  two  infants  on  her 
shonldefSy  and  behind  her  neck  a  little  boy  eight  yean  of  age. 
When  we  came  up  to  them  they  began  to  shriek  and  make  signs  to 
the  men  who  had  fled  to  the  woods*  We  gave  them  a  port  of  oar 
ptovisions,  which  they  accepted  with  delight;  but  the  girl  would 
not  tooch  sny;  eveiything  we  offered  to  her  being  thrown  down 
in  great  anger.  We  took  the  little  boy  from  the  old  woman  to 
carry  with  us  to  Franco,  and  would  have  taken  the  girl  also,  who 
was  very  beautiful  and  very  tall ;  but  it  was  impossible  because  of 
the  loud  shriek?  she  uttered  as  we  attempted  to  lead  her  away. 
Having  to  pass  some  woods,  and  being  far  from  the  ship,  we  de- 
termined to  leave  hex  and  take  the  boy  only.^    We  found  them 


il  riio  piik  profilatO}  U  eoxpo  e  1*  altre  membra  asiaa  piik  dilioati  di  molta 

poca  forza  e  piti  presto  d*  in^^giio  altro  non  vide^ 

Di  ^ui  partiti  leguendo  sempro  il  leto  che  tomava  Teno  aettentrione 
pcrvcnimmo  in  spazio  di  leghe  60  a  on'  altra  tena  che  molto  si  mostrava 
bella  •  piena  di  grandissime  selvc.  Giugnemmo  a  qudla  andando  SX) 
uomini  circa  duo  leghe  fira  tern  e  trovammo  le  genfci  che  per  paura  B*erano 
fuggite  alle  salve,  oercando  per  tutto  scontrammo  una  femina  molto 
▼ecchia  ed  una  giovane  d'  anni  16  in  20,  le  quali  per  timore  si  enmo 
asooee  fra  1'  erbc.  Avova  la  vecchia  due  fanciullette  quale  portava  sopra 
le  spalle  e  dietro  al  collo  uno  fanciullo  tutti  d'  eta  d'  anni  viii  in  circa, 
giunte  noi  a  quelli  cominciomo  a  gridare  e  fame  segni  agli  uomini 
che  s'erano  fuggite  alle  selve.  Donnmmoli  noi  a  mangiare  delle  uostre 
rivande  quale  con  gran  gusto  accettomo,  la  giovane  tutto  rinunziava  e 
con  ira  a  terra  gittava  c  pigliammo  il  fanciullo  alia  vecchia  per  mcnare 
in  Francia,  e  volendo  prendere  la  giovane  quale  era  di  molta  bellczza, 
e  d'alta  statura.  non  fu  mai  possihile  per  i  grandissimi  gridi  spandcva 
la  poteaainu)  conduixe  al  mare  avendo  a  passare  per  alcune  solve  ed 

>  Whea  we  oompue  Una  eaadaoi  with  that  of  the  nsliies  rdated  in  the 
last  page,  we  miy  well  ask, '« Whieb  are  the  seiMiftf  r  Tbe  eeilgr  aatigilon. 
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fairer  than  the  others*  and  wearing  a  coTering  made  of  certain 
plants  which  hung  down  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  tying  them 
together  with  threads  of  wild  hemp.   Their  heads  are  without 

covering  and  of  the  same  shape  as  the  others.  Their  food  is  a 
kind  of  pulse,  which  there  abo  iiuls  ;  diirercnt  in  colour  and  size 
from  ours,  and  of  a  very  delicious  flavour.  Besides,  they  take 
birds  and  fish  for  food ;  using  snares,  and  bows  made  of  hard 
wood,  with  reeds  for  arrows,  in  the  ends  of  which  they  put  the 
bones  of  fish  and  other  animals.  The  a"»y»al*  in  these  regions 
are  wilder  than  in  £arope,  from  being  continually  molested  by  the 
hunters.  We  saw  many  of  their  boats,  made  of  one  tree,  twenty 
feet  long  and  four  feet  broad,  without  the  aid  of  stone  or  iron.  Of 
other  kind  of  metal.  In  the  whole  country,  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  leagues,  which  we  visited,  we  saw  no  stone  of  any  sort. 
To  hollow  out  their  boats,  they  bum  out  as  much  of  a  log  as  is 
requisite,  and  also  ftom  the  prow  and  stem,  to  make  them  float 
well  on  the  sea.   The  land,  in  situation,  fertility,  and  beauty,  is 

essendo  dUla  nave  lungi  ddiberanuno  laselarla  portaadoaolo  il  fimeinllo. 
Trorammo  oostoro  piik  biancbi  d&e  i  pasaati,  Tsstiti  di  eerte  erbe  ehe 
stavano  pendenti  i  rami  degli  alberi  quale  tesaono  con  varie  cordi  di 
canape  lilrestta,  il  capo  nudo  nella  medesima  forma  degli  altri  U  rivers  lore 
in  geoere  h  di  legumi  de'quali  abondano  diffennti  nd  colore  a  grandene 
de*  nostri  di  ottimo  e  diletteroli  sapere.  In  oltre  di  vena&one  pesd  ed 
ucelU  quali  pigliano  eon  laoei  ed  ardii  ftnno  de  duzo  l^;no,  le  fteoeie 
di  calamo  e  nella  estaremita  mettono  osti  di  peaci,  e  d*  altri  animal!. 
Bono  in  questa  parte  le  fiere  pih  salvattiche  die  non  sono  in  la  nostra 
Buropa  per  la  continua  molssta  hanno  dei  TsnatorL  Yedemmo  molte 
delle  loro  barchette  eonstrntte  d'  un  solo  albero  lungbe  piedi  20  laighe 
piedi  4  non  con  feno  o  pietia  o  altro  genere  de  metallo  sono  fisbbricate 
iuperocdie  tutta  qudla  iena  in  spaseo  de  fyhe  dugento  ehe  vi  cor- 
remmo  alcuna  pietra  d*  alcuna  sorta  nuti  da  noi  fu  rista.  Auitansi  del 
quarto  demento  dd  legno  tale  parte  qoanto  baati  alia  concarita  dela 
barea  ed  il  umile  ddUa  preia  e  poppa  tanto  ehe  navigando  posaa  solcaie 
le  onde  dd  mare.  La  term  dd  site,  bonta  e  bdesaa  h  come  1*  alire  sdre 
Tare  di  vatio  genere  d*  alberi  piene  ma  non  di  tanto  odore  per  essere  piik 

prompted  by  too  nstursl  a  eoriosityi  and  not  respeotiog  mm  whom  they  con* 
ddered  as  litUo  better  than  wild  beavta,  tried  to  Jddtu^i  some  of  the  natives 
whenever  opportnoity  offered.  They  thus  caused  the  spirit  of  dixtnist  aad 
hostUiljjr,  whidi  was  afterwards  eTinced  by  the  North  Ameriean  lodisas. 
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like  lLc  ullii-r  ;  ;ibounding  also  in  forests,  filled  with  various  kinds  of 
trees;  but  iioL  of  such  fragrance,  as  it  is  more  nortlicitt  and  colder. 

We  saw  in  this  country  many  vines,  growing  natiuaily.  wliich 
entwine  about  the  trees,  and  run  up  upon  them  as  they  do  in  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  These  vines  would  doubtless  produce  ex- 
cellent wine  if  they  were  properly  cultivated  and  attended  to,  aa 
we  have  often  seen  the  grapes  which  they  produce  rery  sweet  and 
pleasanti  and  not  unlike  our  own.  They  must  be  held  in  estima- 
tion by  them,  aa  they  carefally  remove  the  shrubbery  from  around 
them  wherever  they  grow,  to  allow  the  finut  to  ripen  better.  We 
found,  also,  wild  roses,  violets>  lilieS)  and  many  sorts  of  plants  and 
fragrant  flowers  different  from  our  own.  We  cannot  describe  theur 
habitationsi  as  they  are  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  from 
various  indications  we  conclude  they  must  be  formed  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  We  saw  also  many  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  they 
often  sleep  iu  the  open  air,  without  any  covering  but  the  bky.  Of 
their  other  usages  we  know  nothing ;  we  believe,  however,  that  all 
the  people  we  were  among  live  in  the  same  way. 

After  having  remained  here  three  days,  ridin<^  at  anchor  on  the 
coast,  as  we  could  find  no  harbour,  we  determined  to  depart,  and 
coast  along  the  shore  to  the  north-east,  keeping  sail  on  the  vessel 
only  by  day,  and  coming  to  anchor  by  night.   After  proceeding 


lettentiiofliale  e  fredda.  Vedemmo  in  quelle  molte  vite  dalla  natnra 
pvodutte,  quali  alaandoii  avroltane  agli  alberi  come  nella  ciaalpina 
Gallia  costanaaO|  le  quaH  le  dagli  agricoltori  aveinno  il  perfetto  ordiae 
di  eultaim  isnaa  dubbio  ptodurtebbono  ottrini  vini,  perche  inik  volte  il 
frutto  di  quelle  beendo,  veg^ende  suave  e  ddee  n<»i  dal  nostro  difiSurente 
fODo  da  lore  temiti  in  estimaiione  imperocdii  per  tatto  dove  naseeno 
levano  gli  arbusooU  eircuttaati  ad  causa  il  firutto  powa  genninare. 
Trovammo  lese  lilvestre  e  viole  gigli  e  molte  sorts  di  erbe  e  fieri  odori- 
feri  da  nostri  diffemte.  Le  abitaaioni  lero  non  conowenuao  par  sisers 
denteo  infta  teRa»  eitimiamo  per  molti  segni  vedenuno  lieno  di  legno  e 
erbe  compostc^  eredendo  anooia  per  varie  eongetture  e  vestigii  mdte  di 
quegli  dormire  alia  eampagne  ed  altra  che  O  cielo  non  abbiano  per 
eopertura.  Altro  di  costoro  con  conoscemmo,  pensiamo  tutti  gli  altri 
della  pastata  terra  vivino  nel  medesimo  mode.  Essendo  in  quests  tenra 
dimorati  tre  giomi,  Burti  alia  costa  per  la  rarita  de'  porti  deliberammo 
partire  seonrendo  Mmpre  al  Uto  infira  ieitcntrione  ed  oriente,  il  dl  sola- 
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one  hundred  leagues,  wc  found  a  very  pleasant  situation  among 
some  steep  liills,  tlirough  which  a  very  large  river,  deep  at  its 
mouth,  forced  its  way  to  the  sea  ;  fro  in  the  sea  to  the  estuary  of 
the  river,  any  ship  heavily  laden  might  pass,  with  the  help  of  the 
tide,  which  rises  eight  feet.  But  as  wc  were  riding  at  anchor  in  a 
good  berth,  we  would  not  venture  up  iuour  vessel,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mouth ;  therefore  we  took  the  boat,  and  entering  the 
river*  we  found  the  country  on  its  banks  well  peopled,  the  inhabi- 
tanta  not  differing  much  from  the  others,  being  dressed  out  with 
the  feathers  of  birds  of  Tsrious  colonrs.  They  came  towards  us 
with  evident  delight,  raising  loud  shouts  of  admiration,  and  show- 
ing us  where  we  could  most  securely  land  with  our  boat  We 
passed  up  this  river,  about  half  a  league,  when  we  found  it  formed 
a  most  beautiful  lake  three  leagues  in  circuit,  upon  which  they 
were  rowing  thirty  or  more  of  their  small  boats,  from  one  shore  to 
the  other,  filled  with  multitudes  who  came  to  sec  us.  All  of  a  sud- 
den as  is  wont  to  Lajtpen  to  navigators,  a  violent  contrary  wind 
blew  in  from  the  sea,  and  forced  us  to  return  to  our  ship,  greatly 
regretting  to  leave  this  region  which  seemed  so  commodious  and 
delightful,  and  which  we  supposed  must  also  contain  great  riches, 

mente  navigando  e  la  notte  posando  la  ancora  in  termini  di  leghe  cento 
trovammo  un  site  molto  ameno  posto  infra  piccoli  colli  eminent!  nel 
mezzo  de'  quali  correya  al  nuure  una  grandissima  riviera,  la  quale  dentro 
alia  foco  era  proibnda  e  dal  bum  all'  eminenza  di  quella  col  ricresei- 
uento  delie  acque  quail  trovammo  picdi  otto  e  vi  paasata  ogni  onenria 
nave  a  per  essere  surti  nella  costa  in  buono  obbligo  non  volemmo  senza 
intellegenza  cklla  foce  aventurarci  fummo  col  battoUo  ed  cntrando 
nella  rivicra  alia  terra  quale  troyammo  molto  populata  e  le  genii  qtiasi 
eonforme  all'  altre  vostiti  di  penne  d'  uccelli  di  varj  colori  renivano  verso 
di  noi  allegramento  mettendo  grandissimi  gridi  di  ammirazioni  mostraa- 
done  dove  col  battello  avessimo  piil  sccuramcnte  a  possare,  entrammo  in 
detta  riviera  dentro  alia  terra  circa  niczza  lega  dove  vedemmo  faceva  un 
bellissimo  lago  di  circuito  di  leghe  tre  in  circa,  per  lo  quale  andavano 
discorrendo  dall'  una  all'  altra  parte  al  numero  di  trenta  di  loro  bar- 
chette  con  infinite  genti  chc  passavano  dalT  una  all  altra  terra  per  vcr- 
dcrci.  In  uno  staiite  como  advenirc  suole  uel  navicarc  moventlosi  ini- 
petuoso  contrario  vento  dal  mare  fummo  f^rzati  tornacci  alia  nave 
laaciando  la  detta  terra  con  molto  dispiacere  per  la  commodita  e  vaghezza 
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as  the  hiUs  ahowed  many  indications  of  minerals.  Weigliing 
anchor,^  we  sailed  eighty  leagues  towards  the  east,  as  the  coast 
stretched  in  that  direction,  and  always  in  sight  of  it ;  at  length  we 

discovered  an  island  of  a  triangular  form,  about  ten  leagues  from  the 
main  laiid,  in  size  about  equal  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  having 
many  hills  covered  with  trees,  and  well  peopled,  judging  from  the 
great  number  of  fires  which  we  saw  all  around  its  shores;  we 
gave  it  the  name  of  your  Majesty's  mother.' 

We  did  not  land  there,  as  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  but 
proceeded  to  another  place,  fifteen  leagues  distant  from  the  island, 
where  we  found  a  very  excellent  harbour.   Before  entering  it»  we 


4i  quella  pensando  non  fosse  senfli  qnalehe  &oolta  di  pceno  mostrandosi 
tutte  li  eolli  di  qudla  nunetali.  Lsvata  V  anooca  naTicammo  verso 
r  orients  cfae  oosi  la  teira  tomava,  discoxie  leghe  ottanta.  Sempre  a 
Txsta  di  quella  diacoprimmo  una  iioU  in  forma  triangolaie  lontano  dal 
continente  leghe  x,  di  gtandesia  simUe  alia  isola  di  Rodi  piena  di  eoUi, 
coperta  d*  alberi,  e  molto  populata  per  It  oontinui  foodu,  per  tntto 
interne  al  lito  vedemmo  ehe  faeevano.  Battemmmolo  in  nome  della 
vostra  elarrissima  gwnitrice.  Kon  surgendo  a  queUa  per  la  opposiaione 
del  tempo  venimmo  a  un*  altxa  terra  distante  dalla  isola  leghe  xt  tro- 
vammo  uno  helissamo  porto  e  prima  in  quello  entrassimo  vedemmo  circa 

>  It  is  quite  clear,  from  tho  course  of  the  vesiielt  that  the  river  here  de> 
scribed  is  the  Hudson,  and  the  bay,  its  mouth.  The  dssoripUon  also  is  per- 
feetly  aeeuratew  As  is  stated  ftirther  on,  by  Professor  CSogsvell,  an  AmariosD 
historian.  Dr.  Miller  was  of  opinion,  that  not  the  bs7  here  summsrily  sketched, 
but  the  one  more  amply  depicted  on  a  later  page  of  Yerazzano's  joarnal,  is 
Nf'w  York  Imrbour.  Dr.  Miller  was  most  probably  misled  by  his  patriotism. 
Th(-  uliariinug  desuription  of  tbe  second  bay  canuut  be  mibtakeu  for  that  of 
tLe  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  by  any  one  whose  judgment  is  entirely  unbiassed. 
The  mistake  has  for  a  long  time  been  genersUy  seknowledged  in  Amsrioa. 

The  seeond  bay,  whieh  Tenszano  afterwards  entered,  is  Nazvangaaet  Bay 
(Newport  harbour,  Bhoda  Ihlaml).  The  praise  given  to  it  by  its  discoverer 
is  not  by  any  moans  <>xftg?oratoil. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  hazard  tho  conjfetnre  that  tliis  trilie  wan 
descended  from  tbe  Welsh  emigrants,  whu  hud  reaohud  America  in  the  early 
part  of  tbe  middle  ages :  and  of  whom  mauy  travellers,  but  most  especially 
Hr.  Catlin,  believe  to  have  found  some  traees.  Tbej  need  not  have  bem 
very  white  to  appear  fair  to  a  sunburnt  Italisn  mariner.  The  emendation 
introduced  into  the  text  by  Mr.  Coj»Bwe11,  seemH  of  too  hold  a  nature.  Di 
cnlore  bianchi$$imo  can  hardly  be  iutcrpretod  into  inclining  to  a  wkiU 
{bronze)  colour. 
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daw  about  twenty  small  boats  full  of  people,  who  came  about  our 

ship,  uttering  many  cries  of  astonishment,  hut  they  would  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  within  fifty  paces  ;  stopping,  they  looked  at  the 
siructure  of  our  ship,  our  persons  and  dress,  afterwards  they  all 
raised  a  loud  shout  together,  signifying  that  they  were  pleased. 
By  imitating  their  signs,  we  inspired  ihcm  in  some  measure  with 
confidence,  so  that  they  came  near  enough  for  us  to  toss  to  them 
some  little  bells  and  glasses,  and  many  toys,  which  they  took  and 
looked  at,  laughing,  and  then  came  on  board  without  fear,  among 
them  were  two  kings,  more  beautiful  in  form  and  stature  than  can 
possibly  be  described ;  one  was  about  forty  years  old,  the  other 
about  twenty*four,  and  they  were  dressed  in  the  following  manner : 
The  oldest  had  a  deer's  akin  around  his  body,  artificially  wrought 
in  damask  figures,  his  head  was  wiUiout  coveting,  his  hair  was 
tied  back  in  various  knots ;  around  hie  neck  he  wore  a  large  chain 
ornamented  with  many  stones  of  dtflPerent  colours.  The  young  man 
was  similar  in  his  jj;eneral  appearance.  This  is  tlie  finest  looking 
tribe,  and  the  handsomest  in  their  costumes,  that  we  have  found  in 
our  voyage.  They  exceed  us  in  size,  and  they  arc  of  a  very  fair 
fompiexion  (  r)  ;  some  of  them  ineline  more  to  a  white  (bronze?), 
and  others  to  a  tawny  colour ;  their  faces  are  sharp,  their  hair  long 
and  black,  upon  the  adorning  of  which  they  bestow  great  pains ; 

XX  barchette  di  genii  che  Tentvano  con  varj  gridi  e  maraTiglie  intomo 
alia  naxe  non  approssimandosi  piii  che  cinquanta  passi  fermaTanu 
▼edendo  lo  edifizio  nostro  effigie  ed  abite  :  di  poi  tutti  insieme  9paode> 
vano  UQ  altro  grido,  significando  rallegrarsi  assicuratigli  ahjuanto  imi- 
tando  loro  gcsti  si  approssimurono  tanto  che  gitammo  loro  alcuni  sonagU 
e  speccbj  o  molte  fantasie  quale  prcse  con  riso  e  riguardandole  sicura- 
mente  nella  nave  entrorno.  Erano  infra  quelli  duo  re  de  tanta  bella 
statura  e  forma  quanto  narrare  sia  possibilc  il  primo  d'anni  40  in  circa 
r  altro  d'  aiiiii  24,  i'abito  dc'  quali  tale  era — il  piii  vecchio  sopra  il  corpo 
nudo  avcva  una  pelle  di  ccrvo  larorata  artifizioisamantc  alia  damaschina 
con  varj  ricami,  la  testa  nuda,  li  oaj-elli  aditro  avoiti  con  irarie  logature, 
al  collo  una  catcria  larga  ornata  di  nioltc  piotri  di  divcrsi  colori.  II 
giovanc  quasi  nolhv  niedcsima  forma.  Era  <picsta  la  piii  hclla  gente  e  la 
|uu  gcniilo  ili  costunu  ahhiamo  tj  ,\ata  in  qucsta  uavi^azioiio,  ecccdiMio 
noi  di  ^randez/,a.  sono  di  colore  l-ia!iehJs«!imn.  alcuni  pc-uilono  piij  in 
biauchuza  ma  altri  iu  colore  flavo,  U  vij»o  protiiato,  i  capegli  luughi  o 
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their  eyes  are  black  and  sharp,  their  expression  mild  and  pleasant, 
greatly  resemblinfz  the  antique.  I  say  nothinii  to  your  Majesty  of 
the  other  parts  of  tlic  body,  which  are  all  in  good  proportion,  and 
auch  as  belong  to  well  formed  men.  Tboir  women  are  of  the  same 
form  and  beautji  very  graceful,  of  fine  coantenaiices  and  pleasing 
appearance  in  manners  and  modesty ;  they  wear  no  clothing  except 
a  deer  skin,  ornamented  like  those  worn  by  the  men ;  some  wear  very 
rich  lynx  skins  upon  their  arms,  and  varioaa  ornaments  upon  their 
heads,  composed  of  braids  of  hur,  which  also  hang  down  upon 
their  breasts  on  each  side ;  others  wear  different  ornaments,  such 
as  the  women  of  Egypt  and  Syria  use.  The  older  and  the  manied 
people,  both  men  and  women,  wear  many  ornaments,  in  their  ears, 
hanging  clown  in  the  oriental  manner.  We  saw  upon  them  several 
pieces  of  wrought  copper,  which  is  more  c;Ucemc(l  by  them  than 
gold,  as  this  is  not  valued  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  is  considered 
by  them  as  the  most  ordinary  of  the  metals, — yellow  being  the 
colour  cs[)ecially  disliked  by  them  ;  azure  and  red  are  those  in  high- 
est estimation  with  them.  Of  those  things  which  we  gave  them,  they 
prised  most  highly  the  bells,  azure  crystals,  and  other  toys  to  bang 
in  their  ears  and  about  their  necks ;  they  do  not  value  or  care  to 


noi  nci  quali  pongono  grandissivo  studio  in  adevnargU,  gli  ooehi  neri  e 
pronti,  la  aria  delee  e  soave  imitando  molto  I'anklco.  Pelle  altre  parti 
dd  eorpo  noo  dird  a  YJRJIL  tenendo  tutte  le  propomone  del  eorpo  V  ap- 
partieno  a  uno  bene  compesto.  Le  donne  loio  sono  della  medesiiaa 
fonna  e  belleaa  nudto  graiiose  e  di  Tsnuita  aiia  e  grate  aspetic  di  ces- 
lomi  e  eonttnsntla,  nude  con  sob  una  pelle  di  cerre  rioamata  come  gli 
uomini  alcone  aile  biaooia  portano  pelle  di  lupi  eervieri  molto  rieehs^  il 
eapo  con  varj  ornamenti  di  treooie  eomposte  de*  medenmi  capegli  che 
pendono  dair  uno  e  Taltro  lato  del  petto.  Aleune  hanno  altvs  aoeon- 
dature  come  le  donoe  d*  Sgitto  e  di  Soiia  usano,  e  queite  sono  quelle 
ehe  eocedono  alia  etk  e  giunte  in  sposalisio  agU  orecchi  tengono  vsrie 
fiintasie  pendent!  eeme  gli  orientaU  costumano  cosi  gU  uomini  come  le 
donne  a  quali  vcdcmmo  molte  lamine  di  rame  lavorate  da  quelU  teaute 
in  progio  pih  che  V  oro  ;  il  quale  per  il  colore  non  stimano  ;  impcrocche 
fra  tutti  i  metalle  da  loro  per  il  piik  vile  e  tenuto  per  il  giallo  colore  che 
abonrono^  le  assurro  ed  il  rosao  sopra  ogni  altro  esaltando.  Quelle  cho 
da  noi  gli  fii  donate  che  pih  ienesuno  in  prczzo  crano  sonagU,  cristal> 
lini  assurri  ed  altre  fantasia  da  tenere  agli  oieccbj  ed  al  coUo  non  prea- 
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have  silk  or  gold  stuffs,  or  other  kind  of  doth,  nor  implements  of 
steel  or  iron.  When  we  showed  them  our  arms,  they  expressed  no 
admiration,  and  only  asked  how  they  were  made ;  the  same  was  the 

case  with  the  looking  <;lasse8,  whicli  they  reUirned  to  us,  smiling, 
as  soon  as  they  had  looked  at  them.  They  arc  very  generous  ;  giv- 
ing away  whatever  they  have.  We  fonned  a  great  friendship  with 
them,  and  one  d:n'  we  entered  into  the  port  with  our  ship,  having 
before  rode  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  shore,  as  the  wea> 
ther  was  adverse.  They  came  off  to  the  ship  with  a  number  of  their 
little  boats,  with  their  faces  painted  in  divers  colours,  showing  us 
real  signs  of  joy,  bringing  us  of  their  provisions,  and  signifying  to 
us  where  we  could  best  ride  in  safety  with  our  ship,  and  keeping 
with  us  until  we  had  cast  anchor.  We  remained  among  them  fif- 
teen days,  to  provide  ourselves  with  many  things  of  which  we 
were  in  want,  during  which  time  they  came  every  day  to  see  our 
ship,  bringing  with  them  their  wives,  of  whom  they  were  very 
careful ;  for  although  they  came  on  board  themselves,  and  remain^ 
cd  a  long  while,  they  made  their  wives  slay  in  the  boats,  nor  could 
we  ever  get  them  on  board  hy  entreaties  or  any  presents  we  could 
make  them.   One  of  the  two  Kings  often  came  with  his  Queen  and 


sane  drappi  di  seta  o  di  ore  o  di  oltri  gcneri  di  drappi,  ne  si  etmno 
quclli  avcre,  simile  de  metalli  come  acciajo  ferro,  perche  piil  volte  mos- 
trandoli  dsile  nostre  anni  non  ne  pigliavano  ammirazione  e  di  quelle 
domandavano  solo  1o  artifizio  risguaidando  delli  speocl\j  il  simUe  facevano 
subito  quclli  guardando,  ridendo  renunuavaao.  8oao  molto  liberal!  cbe 
tutto  qucllo  hanno  donato.  Facemmo  con  loro  grande  amista  ed  uno 
giomo  avante  entrassimo  oon  la  nave  nel  porto  stando  per  li  tcmpe 
adversi  una  lega  nel  mare  surti  venivano  con  un  numero  di  loro  har- 
chette  alia  nave  puntata  cd  acconci  il  viso  con  varj  coK-ri  mostraudoci 
Tcro  segno  di  allcgrczza  putandone  delle  loro  vivande.  fncendoci  segno 
f  dovo  per  salvazione  dclla  nave  nel  porto  avcssiino  a  surgcre  di  continue 
accornpngnanfloue  pertino  a  (juello  posammo  la  ancora,  pel  cjnale  pui>am- 
nia  ;,'iorni  (piindici  rcstaurandone  di  naolta  opportunita,  dove  ogui  giomo 
vciiiva  gente  a  vedere  alia  nave  menando  le  loro  donne  delle  quali  sono 
molto  curiosi  imperocche  entrando  loro  in  liuella  dimorando  lungo  spazio 
facevano  Ic  loro  donne  aspcttaro  nclic  barchette  e  con  '[uanti  pricglii  ii 
l'aees>iTno  offorendo  donarc  loro  varie  cose  n-.m  era  pos>ihilc  che  laoias- 
siuo  quelle  in  nave  cutrarc  o  molto  volte  vencndo  uno  dcUi  duo  re  con  la 
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many  attcmlants,  to  see  us  for  his  amusements;  but  he  always 
stopped  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  paces,  and  sent  a 
boat  to  inform  us  of  his  intended  visit,  sapnj*  they  would  come  and 
flee  our  shipy— this  was  done  for  safety,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  an 
answer  &om  us  they  came  off,  and  remained  awhile  to  look  around ; 
but  on  hearing  the  annoying  cries  of  the  BaUore,  the  king  sent  hie 
queen,  with  her  attendants,  in  a  very  light  boat,  to  wait,  near  an 
island  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  us,  while  he  remained  a 
long  time  on  board,  talking  with  us  by  signs  and  expressing  his 
fandful  notions  about  everything  in  the  ship,  and  asking  the  use 
of  all.  After  imitating  our  modes  of  salutation,  and  tasting  our 
food,  he  courteously  took  leave  of  us.  Sometimes,  when  our  men 
stayed  two  or  three  days  on  a  small  island  near  the  ship  for  their 
various  necessities,  as  sailors  are  wont  to  do,  he  came  with  seven 
or  eight  of  his  altcnUaiUi  to  inquire  about,  our  inovemcnts,  often 
asking  us  if  we  intended  to  remain  long,  and  offering  us  every- 
thing at  hia  command;  and  then  he  would  shoot  with  his  bow, 
and  run  up  and  down  with  his  people,  making  great  sport  for  us. 
We  often  went  five  or  six  leagues  into  the  interior,  and  found  the 
country  as  pleasant  as  is  possible  to  conceive,  adapted  to  cultiva- 

rq(ina  e  molti  gentili  uomini  pw  sue  piaoere  a  vedore  in  prima  si  fer- 
mava  sempre  a  una  terra  distaate  da  noi  200  pasai,  mandando  una 
barchetta,  ad  avisame  della  sua  rcnuta,  dicendo  volarc  venire  a  vedere 
la  nave,  questo  facendo  in  spezie  di  sicurta,  e  come  da  noi  avevano  la 
risposta  subito  venivano  e  stati  alquanto  a  risguardare  sentondo  il  nojoso 
elamore  della  turba  raarittima  mandava  la  regina  c<m  le  sue  damigelle 
in  una  barchotta  molto  Icggicra  a  riposare  ad  una  isola  distante  da  noi 
un  quarto  de  restando  in  grandissimo  spazio  ragionando  per  ssgni 
e  questi  di  varie  fantasie  riguardando  tutte  le  sostanze  della  nave 
domandando  in  particolare  la  propristadi  quelle  imitando  i  nostri  saiuti, 
gustando  i  nostri  dbi,  di  poi  benignamente  da  noi  si  partiva  ed  alcuna  « 
volta  due  e  tre  giomi  stando  le  nostre  genti  ad  una  isola  piccola  vicina 
alia  nave  per  varie  necessita  come  e  costume  de'  marinaj  veniva  con  7  o  8 
de  suoi  gentili  uomini  in  quella  guardando  nostre  opcrazioni,  doman- 
dandone  piii  volte  sc  volevamo  rcstar  quivi  per  lungo  tempo  otferendone 
cgni  sua  faculta,  di  poi  tirando  con  V  arco  correndo  faccva  con  li  suoi 
gentili  uomini  varj  giuochi  per  dame  piacerc  fummo  piii  volte  infra 
terra  v  o  vi  leghe  quale  trovammo  tanto  amena  quanto  narrare  sia  possi- 
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tioii  of  every  kind^  whether  of  eom,  wine,  or  oil;  iheie  are  oftem 

plains  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  entirely  free  from 
trees  or  other  hindrances,  and  of  so  great  fertility,  that  whatever 
is  sown  there  will  yield  an  excellent  crop.  On  entering  the  woods, 
we  observed  that  they  might  all  be  traversed  by  an  army  ever  so 
numerous ;  the  trees  of  which  they  were  composed  were  oaks, 
cypresses,  and  others  unknown  in  Europe.  We  found  also  apples, 
plums,  filberts,  and  many  other  fruita,  bat  all  of  a  different  kind 
from  ours.  The  animals,  which  are  in  great  nnmhers,  as  stags, 
deer,  lynxes,  and  many  other  species,  are  taken  by  snares  and  bj 
bows,  the  latter  being  their  chief  implement;  their  arrows  are 
wrought  with  great  beauty,  and  for  the  heads  of  them  they  use 
emery,  jasper,  hard  marble,  and  other  sharp  stones  in  catting 
down  trees,  and  with  them  they  construct  their  boats  of  single  logs, 
hollowed  out  with  admirable  skill,  and  safllciently  commodious  to 
contain  ten  or  twelve  persons ;  their  oars  are  short,  and  broad  at 
the  end,  and  are  managed  in  rowing:  by  force  of  the  arms  alone, 
with  perfect  security,  and  as  nimbly  u.^  liicy  choose.  We  saw 
their  dwellings,  which  are  of  a  circular  form,  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
paces  in  circumference,  made  of  logs  split  in  halves,  without  any 

bile,  atta  a  ogni  gcnere  di  cuitura  trumento,  vino,  olio,  imperoccho  in 
quclla  sono  cainpagnc  larghc  xxv  iu  xxx  leghe  apcrte  e  nude  d' ogni 
iiupedimeuto  d' arbori,  di  turta  fertilita  chc  qual^ivoglia  Pome  in  <juella 
prnflurebbe  ottimo  frutto.  Kntrundo  poi  nellc  sclve  tutu-  a  o^vsi  uume- 
roso  esercito  m  <j[ual  niodo  sia  suno  penctrabili,  dello  quali  gii  arbori 
sono  quercic,  ciprcssi,  ©d  attri  inc  'irniti  nella  Europa.  Trovammo  pomi 
lucuiliaue  primo,  avellane  e  molte  altre  frutte.  II  genere  <li  esse  e  dif- 
ferente  dalle  nostre.  Auiinali  vi  sono  di  grandissimo  numero,  cervi, 
daiui  lupi  ccrvieri,  e  di  altre  spesie  qu&ii  Del  raodo  degli  altre  pigliauo 
con  lacci,  archi,  che  sono  per  loro  principale  arme,  Ic  freicc  <lc  quali 
sono  con  molta  pulchritutlino  lavorate  poncndo  nella  estremita  ]H  r  ferro 
smeriglio,  diaspro  e  duro  mannore  ed  altre  taglieiiti  [  it  tre  delie  qiiali  si 
servono  pur  ferro  nel  tagliare  albcri  e  fabricarc  le  loro  barchette  di  uq 
solo  fusto  di  legno  con  uarnbile  artifizio  concavo,  nella  quale  eotnmo- 
damente  andra  x  o  xii  tiomiui,  ed  il  reiuo  corto  nella  cstremiia  larga 
operande  quel  solo  cou  forza  di  braccia  in  pelago  seuza  alcuno  pericolo, 
con  tanta  vclocita  quanto  a  loro  piace  e  ^teudendoci  vedemrao  loro  abita- 
zione  in  forma  cir(K>lare  di  x  in  xii  passi  di  ambito  fabricate  di  semi- 
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regularity  in  architecture,  and  covered  with  roofs  ol  straw,  nicely 
put  on,  which  protect  them  from  wind  and  rain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  woukl  build  stately  edifices  if  they  had  workmen 
as  skilful  as  ours;  for  the  whole  sea-coast  abounds  in  shining 
stones,  crystals,  and  alabaster,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  has  posts 
and  retreats  for  animals.  They  change  their  habitations  from 
place  to  place  as  circumstances  of  situation  and  season  may  re- 
quire. This  is  easily  dtme,  as  they  have  only  to  take  with  them 
their  mats,  and  they  have  otiier  houses  prepared  at  once.  The 
fiither  and  the  whole  family  dwell  together  in  one  house  in  great 
nnmhers :  in  some  we  saw  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons.  Their 
food  is  pulse,  as  with  the  other  tribes ;  which  is  here  better  than 
elsewhere,  and  more  carefully  cultivated.  In  the  time  of  sowing 
they  arc  governed  by  the  moon,  the  sprouting  of  grain,  and  many 
other  ancient  usages.  They  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  they 
are  long  lived.  If  they  fall  sick,  they  cure  themselves  without 
medicine,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire;  and  their  death  at  last  comes 
from  extrt  nic  old  age.  We  judge  them  to  be  very  affectionate  and 
charitable  towards  their  relatives,  making  loud  lamentations  in 
their  adversi^,  and  in  their  misery  calling  to  mind  all  their  good 

ciiooli  di  legno  separate  V  una  dall  altra  sensa  ordine  d*  architectura, 
rnpcrte  di  tele  di  paglia  lottilmeutc  lavorate  che  da  veuto  c  pioggia  11 
difendono,  non  k  dubbio  se  avissino  la  pfltfesione  degli  artifizj,  noi  abi- 
amo  che  couducessino  magai  edifizj,  imperocche  tutto  il  lito  marittimo 
di  ?ive  pietre  d'  auralee  e  cristalline  e  di  alabastro  e  pieno  6  per  tale 
causa  h  copiose  di  porti  e  ziceitacoli  di  animali.  Permutano  le  dctte 
cose  di  uno  in  altro  IttOgo  secondo  la  esperienza  del  cito  ed  il  tempo  in 
quello  dimorati — leTsno  aolo  le  tele,  in  uno  stante  hanno  altre  abita- 
sioai  labrieafce  e  dimora,  in  ciascheduna  padre  e  famiglia  in  grandis- 
simo  numero  e  in  qualche  una  vedemmo  xxv  o  xxx  anime  ed  il  vivere 
lorod  come  gli  altri  di  legumi  i  quali  producono  con  ptii  ordine  di  cul- 
turSy  dogli  altri  asservando  nellc  semerr/e  1o  influsso  lunare  il  nasci* 
mento  dalle  biade  e  nolte  modi  cUi^ll  antichi  dati — in  oltre  di  venagione 

e  pesci — vivono  lungo  tempo.    In  egritudine  incorromo  se  da  

sono  oppressi  senza  flemito  col  fuoco  da  loro  medesimi  si  sauano  ed  il 
fine  loro  h  della  ultima  vecchieza  quidicbiamo  sieno  di  loro  prossimi 
molto  pietosi  e  caritativi,  faceodo  nelle  adversita  gran  lament!,  nclle 
miiorie  ricoidando  tuite  le  loro  feUoita  ed  i  parenti  V  uno  con  V  altro 
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fortune.  At  their  departure  out  of  life,  their  relations  mutnally 
join  in  weeping,  mingled  with  singing,  for  a  long  wlule.   Thia  ia 

all  that  we  could  learn  of  them. 

This  region  is  situated  in  ihc  parallel  of  Rome,  being  41"  40'  of 
north  latitude ;  but  much  colder,  from  accidental  circumstances, 
and  not  by  nature,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to  your  Majesty,  and 
confine  myself  at  present  to  the  description  of  its  local  situation. 
It  looks  towards  the  south,  on  which  side  the  harbour  is  half  a 
league  broad ;  afterwards,  upon  entering  it,  the  extent  between  the 
coast  and  north  is  twelve  leagues;  and  then  enlarging  itself,  it 
forms  a  very  large  bay,  twenty  leagues  in  circumference,  in  which 
are  five  small  islands  of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  covered  with 
large  and  lofty  trees.  Among  these  islands  any  fleet»  however 
large,  might  ride  safely,  without  fear  of  tempests  or  other  dangers. 
Turning  towards  the  south,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  both 
sides,  there  are  very  pleasant  hills,  and  many  streams  of  dear 
water  which  flow  down  to  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  the  entrance 
ilieic  ir^  a  rock  of  freestone,  formed  by  nature,  and  >uiLablo  fur  the 
construction  of  any  kind  of  machine  or  bulwark  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour.' 


nel  fine  di  loro  vita  usano  i!  piauto  siciliano  misto  con  canto  per  lungo 
tempo  durando.  E  qucsto  e  quanto  di  loro  potcssirao  comoscere.  Questa 
terra  d  situata  nel  paralello  di  Roma  in  gra^li  41-^  ma  al'iumu o  j  iiX 
fredda  per  accidente,  non  per  natura,  conic  in  altra  paitc  uarrtro  a 
V.S.M.  descrivendo  a!  presente  il  sito  di  deito  posto  guarda  verso  lo 
austro  auirusta  mizza  le^'a  di]>oi  cntrando  in  qucllo  infra  oricnte  e  set- 
tentriuuc  a'  ciicudu  lugLu  -xii  duvc  ailargandosi  cau^a  uno  amj>li?^:-iimo 
seno  di  circuito  di  leghe  xx  in  circa  nel  quale  sono  v.  isolette  di  moka 
fertilita  c  vaghezza  pieno  di  alti  e  spatioso  alberi  infra  le  quali  isole 
ogni  numero  di  classo  scnza  timorc  di  tumpesta  o  di  altro  impcdimento 
di  fortuna  secura  pu6  quicscere.  Tornando  per  rerso  meridio  alia  eu- 
trata  del  porto  all*  uno  e  1'  altro  lato  sono  amenissimi  colli  con  molti  riyi 
che  dalla  eminenza  al  mare  scaturiscono  chiare  acque.  Nel  mezzo  della 
bocca  si  trova  uno  scoglio  di  tIts  pietra  dalla  natura  prodotto  atto  a 
febbricarfi  qual  ai  vuole  maochina  o  propugnacolo  pa:  euitodia  di 
quello. 

'  The  above  iloscription  applies  to  XnrrftfnnsPt  Bay  nntl  tbe  harbour  of 
Newport  in  libode  Iitkuad,  although  mi»takeD  hj  Dr.  BliU«r,  in  hit  (UaooorM 
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Havmg  supplied  ouraelves  with  everytUng  neceflaaiy,  on  the 
filth  of  May  we  departed  from  the  port,  and  sailed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues,  keeping  so  close  to  the  coast  as  never  to  lose  it  from 
our  sight.  The  nature  of  the  country  appeared  much  the  same  as 
before;  but  the  mouuuins  were  a  iitile  liighti,  and  all,  in  appc.u- 
ance,  rich  in  minerals.  We  did  not  stop  to  land,  as  the  weather 
was  very  favourable  for  pursuing  our  voyage,  and  the  country  pre- 
sented no  variety.  The  shore  stretched  to  the  east ;  and,  fifty 
leagues  beyond,  more  to  the  nortli,  where  we  found  a  more  elevated 
country  full  of  very  thick  woods  of  fir  trees,  cypresses,  and  the  like, 
indicative  of  a  cold  climate.  The  people  were  entirely  different 
from  the  others  we  had  seen,  whom  we  had  found  kind  and  gentle ; 
but  these  were  so  rude  and  barbarous  that  we  were  unable,  by  any 
signs  we  could  make,  to  hold  communication  with  them.  They 
clothe  themselves  in  the  skins  of  beais,  lynxes,  seals,  and  other 
animals.  Their  food,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  by  several  ^nsits  to 
their  dwellings,  is  obtained  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  certain 


Esscndo  di  ogni  nostra  opportunita  rcstaurati  il  giorno  sei  di  maggio 
partimino  dall  detto  porto  continuando  il  lito  non  pcrdendo  mai  la  vista 
della  terra  navigammo  leghe  l.OO,  trovandola  di  una  inodesima  natura  ed 
alquanto  pid  aha  con  alcune  moutagne  chc  tuttc  si  mostravano  minerali, 
non  posammo  a  quella  per  la  prospcrita  del  tempo  nc  scrviva  in  ngare 
la  costa  pensainmo  fosse  all'  altra  conforme — correva  i)  lito  alio  orirTitc, 
in  ppazio  de  leghe  50  tenando  piii  al  settcntriono  trovammo  una  terra 
alta  piena  di  scire  molto  folte  delle  cjuali  li  alberi  furono  abeti,  cipressi, 
e  simili  chc  si  gencrauo  in  rcgionc  fredda,  la  gentc  tuttc  dalle  altre  dif- 
forme  e  quanto  i  passati  erano  d'ogni  gcsto  gentili,  4\je«ti  erauo  di  ruvi- 
dezza  e  vLsi  tanto  barbari,  che  mai  potcmmo  con  (ju  iuii  scgnali  li  faces* 
simo  avere  con  ioro  conversizione  alcuna  vestono  di  pelle  di  orsi,  di 
lupi  cervieri  consocere  andando  piii  volte  dove  avevano  la  abitataziouo 
stemiamo  la  piii  volte  aia  di  veoagione  e  pesci  e  di  aicuni  frutti  che  sono 

before  tiaa  Society  (a^  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  former  aeries  of 
GoUeolioiis),  for  the  bay  and  htrbonr  of  New  York.  The  hitter  are  briefly 
described  in  aprecedhig  paragmphof  this  translation  (p.  45)  with  sufflcieDt 
clearness  to  sdadlof  tli>  ir  being  easily  recogiiizeJ.  The  i^hmd,  "of  a  trlan- 
gnlar  form,  resoiublinj,'  the  island  of  Ubodes"  (which  Verrazzimo  in  en  lions 
as  fifty  leagues  to  the  east  of  New  York, — p.  46),  ia  doubtliiss  Block  island. 
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hmU,  which  are  a  sort  af  root  of  spoiitaiieous  growth.  Thej  have 
no  pulse*  and  we  saw  no  signs  of  cidtiTAtion.  The  kad  appears 
sterile,  and  unfit  for  glowing  of  froit  or  grain  of  any  kind.  If  we 
wished  at  any  time  to  traffich  with  them,  they  came  to  the  sea 
shore  and  stood  upon  the  rodrs,  from  which  they  lowered  down  hy 
a  cord,  to  our  boats  beneath,  whatever  they  had  to  barter,  conti- 
nually crying  out  to  us  not  to  come  nearer,  and  instantly  demand- 
ing  from  us  that  which  was  to  be  given  in  exchange.  They  took 
from  us  only  knives,  fish-liooks,  and  sharpened  steel.  No  regard 
was  paid  to  our  courtesies.  When  we  had  nothing  left  to  exchange 
with  them,  the  men  at  our  departure  made  the  most  brutal  signs 
of  disdain  and  contempt  possible.  Against  their  will  we  penetrated 
two  or  three  leagues  into  the  interior  with  twenty-five  men.  When 
we  came  to  the  shore,  they  shot  at  us  with  their  arrows,  raising 
the  most  horrible  cries,  and  afterwards  fleeing  to  the  woods.  In 
this  region  we  found  nothing  extraordinary,  except  vast  forests  and 
some  metalliferous  hills,  as  we  infer  from  seeing  that  many  of  the 
people  wear  copper  earrings. 

Departing  from  thence,  we  kept  along  the  coast,  steering  north- 
east, and  found  the  country  more  pleasant  and  open,  free  from 


spczic  di  radici  quale  la  terra  per  sc  medisima  produce.  Non  hanno 
Icgumi  ne  vedemmo  segno  alcuno  di  culturso  nemmeno  farebbe  la  terra 
per  la  storilita  non  alta  a  producere  frutto  o  seme  alcuno.  Se  da  quegll 
alcuna  volta  renunziando  volevamo  delle  loro  cose  ue  venivano  al  lito 
del  mare  sopra  alcuno  pietre  dore,  piil  frangeva  e  staudo  noi  nel  batello 
con  una  corda,  quelle  che.TolevaD  due  ei  mandevano,  coniiauo  gridando 
alia  tena  non  ei  approsaimasnmo,  domandando  subito  U  eambio  alio 
inoontro,  uon  pigliando  le  non  coltelli,  lami  da  peacare  e  metallo  tsgli- 
ente,  ne  stimavano  gmtilieaaa  alouna,  e  quando  non  avevamo  pih  die 
permutare  da  loro  partendo  gli  uomini  ne  fiwevano  tutti  gli  atti  di  dis- 
pregio  e  verecoodia  chs  pno  fare  ogni  bnitta  ereatofa.  Funuao  contia 
loro  Tolonto  dentro  fia  tena  due  o  tre  leghe  xxt  uomini  e  quando  scen- 
devano  al  lito  ei  tiravano  con  loro  avehi  mettando  gridi  giaadinimi,  poi 
n  fuggivano  nelle  mIto.  Non  coonoacemmo  in  queita  tena  fiuolta  di 
moneato  alcuno  se  non  grandisBime  selve  con  alcuni  colli  pOMono  avere 
qualche  metallo  che  a  molti  vedemmo  pater  nostri  di  rams  alii  oreodiL 
Partimmo  acore&do  la  oosta  infia  orients  e  Mtteatrioae  quale  trovammo 
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ivooda;  and  distant  in  the  interior  we  saw  lofty  monntains,  but 
none  which  extended  to  the  shoie.  Within  fifty  leagnes  we  dis- 
covered thirty- t\vo  tslandS)  all  near  the  mainland,  small,  and  of 

pleasant  appearance  ;  but  high,  and  so  disposed  as  to  afford  excel- 
lent hiubours  and  channels,  as  we  see  in  the  Adnulic  Gull,  near 
lUyria  and  Dalmatia.  We  had  no  intercourse  with  the  people; 
but  wo  judge  that  they  were  similar  in  nature  and  us:LL;rs  tu  tiiusc 
we  were  last  among.  After  sailing  between  cast  and  north  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  more,  and  finding  our 
prOTisions  and  naval  stores  nearly  exhausted,  we  took  in  wood  and 
water,  and  determined  to  return  to  France,  having  discovered  602, 
that  is  700  (jne)  leagues  of  unknown  land. 

As  to  the  religious  faith  of  all  these  tribes,  not  understanding 
their  language,  we  eould  not  discover  either  by  sign  or  gestures 
any  thing  certain.  It  seemed  to  us  that  they  had  no  religion  nor 
laws,  nor  any  knowledge  of  a  First  Cause  or  Mover,  that  they  wor- 
shipped neither  the  heavens,  stars,  sun,  moon,  nor  other  planets ; 
nor  could  we  learn  if  they  were  given  to  any  kind  of  idolatry,  or 
offered  any  sacrifices  or  supplications,  or  if  they  have  temples  or 
houses  of  prayer  in  their  villdge» ;  our  conclusion  was,  that  they 
have  no  religious  belief  whatever,  but  live  iu  this  respect  entirely 

piil  beila,  sperta  e  nuda  di  selve  con  alte  montagne  dontro  infra  terra 
diminuendo  verso  11  lito  del  mare — in  leghe  cinquanta  discoprimmo  xxxii 
isole  tutte  propinque  al  contincnte,  piccolc  e  di  grata  prospettiva,  alte 
tenendo  la  verzura  della  terra  fra  le  (juali  si  causava  bcllissimi  porti  o 
canali  come  nel  seno  ailriatico,  nclla  llircde  o  Dalmazia  fanno.  Non 
avemma  con  la  gciitc  conoscenza  e  stimiat^in  come  le  altrc  lasciate  di 
costumi  e  natura  siano.  Navigaudo  inlVa  1  >iibsolano  cd  acquilotic  in 
spazio  di  leghe  150  c  di  gih  aveudo  consumato  tutte  lo  nostro  sostanze 
navali  c  vcttovaglie,  avcndo  discoperto  Icghe  .'>()2  cioe  leghe  700  piii  di 
uuova  terra  fomeudoci  di  ac^ue  e  logue  deliberammo  di  toruare  ia 
Fraucia. 

Quanto  alia  fcdo  tencgono  tutti  questi  popoli  ahViiamo  trovate  per 
mancamcnto  di  liugue  non  po?*emmo  conoscere  ue  per  gegni  o  gesti 
alcuni.  Considcriamo  tenes^ino  legge  o  fode  alcuna,  ne  coiiuacouo  una 
per  una  causa  e  motore  ne  venerasino  cielo  o  stellc.  Sole  luna  o  altri 
piancti,  uc  mauco  tenessino  ?ipczio  di  idolatria  nc  conoscemmo  facessiuo 
sagrificio  o  altre  preci  uu  iu  la  lore  populazione  hanno  tompj  o  case  di 
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free.  All  which  proceeds  from  igaoiance,  as  they  are  very  easy  to 
he  persaadedy  and  imitated  us  with  earnestness  and  fervour  in  all 
which  they  saw  us  do  as  Christians  in  our  acts  of  worship. 

It  remains  for  me  to  Uy  before  your  Migesty  a  cosmographical 
exposition  of  our  voyage.'    Taking  our  departure,  as  I  before 


orazione.  Stimiamo  non  tcnghino  fedo  alcuna  ma  vivino  in  questa 
libertli,  e  tutto  diilla  ignoranza  prcMjede  perche  sono  molti  facili  a  persua- 
der c  tutto  quello  banuu  i  crist&ni  circa  11  culto  divino  vendeTano  fsre  e 
facevano  con  quello  stimolo  e  fervore  cLe  noi  facciamo. 

Eestami  a  narrare  a  V.  S.  M.  1'  ordine  dl  dctta  uavigaEione  circa  la 
cofmogiaphia.'   Come  di  sopra  dis&i  p&rteado  dalU  prefati  scoperti  che 

>  In  Ihe  remshider  of  this  letter,  whidi  is  diiefly  eosmognqjiliiad,  Tenas- 
lano  shows  lioir  maay  degrees  farther  veatwsid  be  had  sailed,  than  the  knon^ 

ledge  of  the  ancients  ext^^ndcd,  and  how  erroneous  were  their  notions  about 
the  relfttivc  proportion «?  of  land  and  water,  on  the  earth's  surface.  As  to  the 
first  point,  tlie  whole  calculation  it  will  be  observed  h  based  upon  an  terror  in 
estimating  his  meridional  distance,  which  is  too  largo  by  uearly  one  half,  and 
of  ooiune  his  difCBtenoe  of  longiUidA  in  the  same  proportioa;  hot  this  is  no 
diaiparagsnient  U»  his  oaollcal  skiU,  Ibr  aafigation  «ss  in  its  inlhaey  at  the 
time  of  Itis  voyagSt  and  he  had  not  the  aid  of  a  lunar  obsenration  or  a  ohro* 
noineter  to  correct  his  dead  reckoning.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  the  letter 
precisely  iu  whut  way  lie  determined  Lis  vhijVs  progress  ;  he  says  only  that  he 
took  ob^^ervatious  of  the  sun  (probably  wiih  au  astrolabe  m  the  quadrant  had 
not  then  been  invented),  and  that  he  kept  notes  of  his  daily  ran ;  bot  the 
whole  aeeottnt,  and  parlieiilarlj  his  dedtietioQS  respecting  the  relative 
piOIMntion  of  land  and  water,  prove  haw  veiy  imperfect  all  sach  knowledge 
then  wa<^.  This  part  of  the  letter  is  now,  we  heliere,  for  the  first  time, 
translated  iuto  English.  In  giving  it  this  new  dress  wo  have  endeavoared 
to  keup  ad  close  as  possible  to  the  original ;  but  such  is  its  obscurity  and 
eonftisedness  of  ezpressioD,  that  we  do  not  ventore  to  assert  we  have  derived 
the  exact  meaning  of  erecy  paMege;  still  we  are  eonftdeot  that  no  essential 
idea  has  been  omitted  or  mistranslated.  In  the  nnmerieal  compatations  the 
fractional  parts  are  neglected,  as  they  were  found  to  be  often  wrong,  owing 
most  likely  to  the  copyi»(t''«  c»r^Iessncs5i,  and  as  they  are  not  important  to  ibe 
right  understanding  of  th«)  statements.  CofjswelL 

*  Some  very  summary  remarks  about  this  cosmographical  appendix  vkill 
be  found  in  the  introduction.  If  it  was  the  otjeet  of  the  present  book  to 
illnstiate  the  voyage  of  Vetassano,  not  that  of  Hndsoo,  the  cosmographical 
l^pendix  ought  to  have  been  treated  at  great  length,  ss  bdttg  one  of  the 
most  curious  monuments  of  geographical  literature.  It"?  complete  elueida- 
tion  requires  however  a  very  ample  commentary  ;  aurl  it  would  be  un> 
juatifiable  if  we  were  to  introduce  audi  a  Li-«ati<i6  into  the  prea^iat  akuady 
somewhat  overgrown  volume. 
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obsenred  from  the  above  mentioned  deoert  rocks,  whicb  lie  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  tbe  west,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  in  the  me- 
ridian of  the  Fortnnate  Islands,  and  in  the  latitude  of  32  degrees 
north  from  the  equator,  and  steering  a  westward  course,  we  had 
run,  when  we  first  made  land,  a  distance  of  1200  leagues  or  4800 
miles,  reckoning  according  to  nautical  usage  lourmiles  to  a  league. 
This  distance  calculated  geometrically,  upon  the  usual  ratio  of  the 
diameter  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  gives  92  deg^rees ;  for 
if  we  take  114  degrees  as  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  we 
have  by  the  same  ratio  95  degrees  as  the  chord  of  an  arc  on  the 
{»arallel  of  34  degrees,  being  that  on  which  we  first  made  land,  and 
800  degrees  as  the  circumference  of  the  whole  circle,  passing 
through  this  plane.  Allowing,  then,  as  actual  observations  show, 
that  62}  terrestrisl  miles  correspond  to  a  celestial  degree,  we  find 
the  whole  circumference  of  800  degrees  as  just  given  to  be  18,789 
miles,  which  divided  by  360,  makes  the  length  of  a  degree  of  lon- 
gitude in  the  parallel  of  34  degrees  to  be  52  miles,  and  that  is  the 
true  measure.  Upon  this  basis,  1200  leagues,  or  4800  miles 
meiidional  distance,  on  the  parallel  of  34,  give  92  degrees,  and  so 
many  therefore  have  we  sailed  farther  to  the  west  than  was  known 


son  situate  nel  fine  dello  ooddente  alli  antichi  noto,  e  net  meridiano  de- 
seritto  per  le  insole  fortunate  in  latitudine  gradi  32  dallo  equatore  del 
nostn>  emisperio  navigando  alio  oceidente  perfino  alia  |Hrima  terra  tro« 
leghe  1200,  che  contangono  miglia  4800,  eomputando  miglia 
quattro  per  l^;a  secondo  lo  uso  marittimo  degli  navelerii  geomeirice 
giuBta  la  proporsume  tripla  scttima  del  diametro  allaciioonfcrcnza  giadi 
f  >  ^»  V  T'  "S*  <ion  cid  sia  che  essendo  la  corda  del  arco  del  massiBe 
circolo  gradi  114^«.  e  la  corda  del  pandello  gradi  34,  delia  prima  terra 
da  noi  trovata  alia  medesima  proporzionc  gradi  95i^  l.^esiere  si  nostra 
rambito  di  lutto  11  oireolo  gradi  300  iL.^  che  d&ndo  per  egni  grade 
eome  eonfennsno  la  msggiwe  parte  di  quelli  che  hanno  specimentato 
rispondere  in  terra  alia  propondone  del  cielo  miglia  62^  fariano  miglia 
18759^^^^  quale  ripartite  in  360  perveneria  per  ciascheduno  miglio 
62^^  e  tanto  vale  uno  grade  di  longitudino  in  detto  paralello  di 

gradi  34,  Sopra  il  quale  per  la  retta  del  merideano  di  detti  Rcoperti  che 
Btanno  in  gradi  32  abbiamo  calculata  la  ragiono  in  queeto  che  le  dette 
Icf^'ho  1200  per  retta  linea  in  gradi  3  5  occidento  in  oriente  abbiamo 
trovato,  perrenia  adonque  per  queUa  gradi  9^,-^,'|,'^,  |-,  j,  e  ianio  abbi* 
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to  the  ancienta.  During  our  voyage  we  liad  no  lunar  eclipses  or 
like  celestial  phenomenas,  we  tfaerefoie  deteimined  our  progress 
from  the  difference  of  longitude,  which  we  ascertained  by  Tarioos 

instruments,  by  taking  the  sun's  altitude  from  day  to  day,  and  by 
calculating  gcoraetrically  the  distance  run  by  the  ship  from  one 
horizon  to  another  ;  all  these  observations,  as  also  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea  in  all  places,  were  noted  in  a  little  book,  which 
may  prove  servireable  to  navigators;  they  are  communicated  to 
your  Majesty  in  the  hope  of  promoting  science. 

My  intention  in  this  voyage  was  to  reach  Cathay,  on  the  extreme 
coast  of  Asia,  expecting,  however,  to  find  in  the  newly  discovered 
luid  some  such  an  obstacle  as  they  have  proved  to  be,  yet  I  did 
not  doubt  that  I  should  penetiate  by  some  passage  to  the  easCem 
ocean.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  our  oiiental  Indxaa 
ocean  is  one,  and  without  any  intetposmg  land;  Aristotle  supports 
it  by  arguments  founded  on  various  probabilities;  but  it  is  oon« 
trary  to  that  of  the  modems,  and  shown  to  be  erroneons  by  expe* 
rience.  The  country  which  has  been  discovered,  and  which  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  another  world  compared  with  that 


amo  navigato  pih  alio  Occidents  e  non  fa  eognito  alii  antichi,  nel  detto 
pavalello  de  giadi  34,  questa  distanza  a  noi  fu.  noCa  per  la  loogitudine 
con  vaig  stmmente  navig^ndo  senza  eclissi  lunari  o  altro  aspelto  per  al 

inoto  solare  pigliando  sempre  la  elevazione  a  qual  si  voglia  ora  per  la 
difierenza  faceva  dall  uno  all'  altro  orizzonte  correndo  le  nave  geome- 
trice,  ne  era  noto  lo  intcrrallo  dall  uno  meridiano  all'  altro  come  in  un 
libretto  tutto  amplamentc  notato  insieme  col  crescimento  del  mare  in 
qualsivoglia  clima  ad  ogni  tempo  cd  ora  il  quale  non  inutile  stimo  abbia 
a  essere  a  naviganti,  spero  meglio  per  la  teorica  conferilo  a  V.  8.  M. 
Mia  intenzione  era  di  pcrvenire  in  qucsta  navigazione  al  Cathaj  alio 
cstrctno  oriente  dell  Asia  pcnsaudo  trovare  tale  impcdimento  di  nuova 
terra  quale  ho  trovata,  e  se  per  qualcho  ragionc  pensava  cpiella  trovare 
non  senza  qualchc  futo  Hi  peuetrarc  alio  occano  orientale  essere  stimava 
questa  opiTiione  di  tutti  gli  antichi  e  stata  credeudo certaraentc  il  aostro 
ceeano  orientale  di  In<lia  uno  essere  senza  interpozeoue  di  terra  quofitc 
alienua  Ari>^totile  argomentando  pi  r  ',  ;i,ric  similitudini  la  quale  opinione 
c  mnlto  contruna  a  TOoderni  e  la  <  sjuji  ienza  falsa  impcrocche  la  terra  e 
stat:L  ti  tvru  i.  da  quegli  antichi  incou'i  ita  altro  mondo  a  rispctto  di 
quella  a  loro  fu  noio-HODanifestameute  Quaere  si  mostra  e  di  maggiore 
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before  known,  being  manifeally  Uiger  than  our  Bnrope  together 
with  AfHea  and  perhaps  Asia,  If  we  rightly  estimate  its  extent 
We  shall  now  be  Inrieflj  explained  to  your  M igesty.  The  Spaniards 
have  sailed  south  beyond  the  equator,  on  a  meridian  20  degrees 
west  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  to  the  latitude  of  54 ;  and  there  still 
found  land.  Turning  about,  they  steered  northward  on  the  same 
meridian,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  eighth  degree  of  latitude,  near 
the  equator ;  and  thence  along  the  coast,  more  to  the  west  and 
north-west,  to  the  latitude  of  21°,  without  finding  a  termination  to 
the  continent.  They  estimatcil  tlic  distance  run  as  89  degrees, 
which,  added  to  the  20  first  run  west  oi  the  CanarieB,  make  109 
degrees ;  and  so  far  weit  they  sailed  from  the  meridian  of  these 
ulands.  But  this  maj  yary  somewhat  from  truth.  We  did  not 
make  this  voyage,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  from  experience. 
We  calculated  it  geometrically  from  the  obsenrations  furnished  by 
many  navigators  who  liave  made  the  voyage,  and  affirm  the  distance 
to  be  1600  leagues,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  deviations  of 
the  ship  from  a  straight  course  by  reason  of  contrary  winds.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  now  obtain  certain  information  on  these  points 
by  new  voyages  to  be  made  on  the  same  coasts. 


dalla  nostra  Burepa,  della  Africa  e  quasi  della  Asia  se  rettamente  specu* 
liamo  la  grandezza  di  queUa  oome  sotto  brerita  ne  iaro  un  poco  dl  dis- 
corso  a  Y.  6.  M.  Oltre  lo  equatore  distante  d&l  meridiano  dalle  insula 
HHrtnnate  verso  lo  oecidento  gradi  SO  ^  ^  ^  f  f  gli  spani  verso  lo  austro 
gvsdi  64t,  banno  navigate  4ove  hanno  trovato  term  ssosa  iine  totnando 
poi  al  settentrione  giusta  la  detta  Unea  meridionale  correndo  il  lito  per^ 
fino  in  8  gradi  propinqui  aUo  equatore  piik  alio  oecidento  participando 
piii  al  settentrione  giusta  la  detta  linea  meridionale  continuando  il  lito 
perfino  in  gradi  SI,  non  trovando  termine  gradi  ^  |  f  ^  ^  ^  hanni  nap 
vigato  quali  ginnti  con  gradi  ^  |  ^  2  ^  ^,  &nno  gtadi  110  ja  |  o 
e  tonto  hanno  narigato  del  detto  meridiano  dalle  isole  fortunate  piik  idle 
ooeidente  nel  paraleUo  gradi  SI  ddla  altitudine,  questa  distonsa  da  noi 
non  h  state  sperimento  per  non  aveie  &tto  dette  navigasione  potria 
variare  poco  piik  o  manco  abbiamo  quella  calcolato  geometries  per  la 
notiaia  di  molti  navicalieri  che  la  hanno  frsquentete  quali  affbrmano 
euere  leghe  1600  giudicando  per  lo  arbitrio  il  diseorao  della  nave 
secondo  la  qualite  dd  vento  per  la  continua  navi^ione  spero  in  breve 
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But  to  retom  to  ouraelves.  In  the  voyage  which  we  have  made 
hy  order  of  your  Majesty,  in  addition  to  the  92  degieee  we  run 
towards  the  west,  fiN>m  our  point  of  departure,  before  we  reached 
land  in  the  latitude  of  84,  we  have  to  count  300  leagues  which  we 
ran  north*eastwaidly,  and  400  nearly  east,  along  the  coast,  befi»<e 
we  reached  the  50th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  point  where  we 
turned  our  course  from  the  shore  towards  home.  Beyond  this 
point  the  Portuguese  had  already  sailed  as  &r  north  as  the  Aietie 
circle  without  coining  to  the  termination  of  the  land.  Thus,  add- 
ing the  degrees  of  sottth  latitude  explored,  which  are  54,  to  those 
of  the  north,  which  arc  06,  the  sum  is  120  ;  and  t'r.erefore  more 
than  are  embraced  in  the  Latitude  of  Africa  and  Europe, — for  the 
north  point  of  Norway,  which  is  the  extremity  of  Europe,  is  in  71 
north  ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Africa,  is  in  35  south;  and  their  sum  is  only  106.  And  if 
the  breadth  of  this  newly  discovered  country  corresponds  to  its 
extent  of  sea-coast,  it  doubtless  exceeds  Asia  in  size.  In  this  way 
we  find  that  the  land  forms  a  much  larger  portion  of  our  globe 
than  the  ancients  supposed ;  who  maintained,  contrary  to  mathe- 
matical reasoning,  that  it  was  less  than  the  water;  whereas  actual 
experience  proves  the  reverse.   So  that  we  judge,  in  respect  to 

ne  aneme  ottima  certttudine  dsll*  altia  parte  noi  in  ^uesta  nostra 
navigasione  Iktta  per  ordine  di  Y.  8.  H.  oltra  I  gitdi  92  die  dal  detto 
merldisao  verso  lo  ooeidente  dalla  prima  tens  trovammo  gredi  34 
navlgaado  leghe  dOO  infta  oriente  e  settentrioae'l^he  400  quasi  sHo 
orients  sontinuo  il  lito  della  terta  aismo  peveanti  per  inlino  a  gradi  00, 
^livf^w^  la  terra  ehe  pi^  tempo  Ih  trovomo  li  Lusitaai  quell  ■egvimo 
piu  ol  sottentrione  pervenendo  duo  el  oiivido  artico  il  fine  lasoiendo 
incognito.  Giunta  adunque  la  latitudine  ssitMitrioaale  ocm  la  m«ideoaiale 
vidsUeet  i  gradi  54  eon  le  gradi  66  Iknne  gndi  ISK)  ohe  tanfto  eontiene 
di  latitudine  la  Africa  eon  la  Europe  perclie  giungendo  lo  estremo  ddla 
Suropa  che  lono  i  limiti  di  Korvegia  che  stauno  in  gradi  71  eon  lo 
estremo  doll*  Africa  che  e  il  premontori  di  capo  di  Bucna  Speiansa  in 
gtadi  35,  faranno  solo  gradi  106  e  se  lo  equestre  di  detta  terra  in  parte 
corresponde  al  lito  marittimo  non  e  dubbio  di  giandessa  la  Ana  eooeda 
in  tal  forma  troviamo  il  globo  dsUa  terra  molto  maggiore  non  haoao 
tenuto  gU  antichi  a  ripugaanza  mateoatiei  quelle  rispetfeo  alia  aoqua 
sia  minima  i)  che  per  esperiensa  lo  opposite  veggiamo  e  quento  alio 
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extent  of  ettrfiMe,  the  land  ooTere  as  mueh  space  as  the  water. 
And  I  hope  more  clearly  and  more  satialactoiily  to  point  out  and 
explain  to  your  Mijesty  the  great  extent  of  that  new  land,  or  new 
world,  of  which  I  haTe  heen  speaking. 

The  continent  of  Asia  and  AfHca,  we  know  for  certaisi  is  Joined 
to  Europe  at  the  north,  in  Norway  and  Russia;  which  disproves 
the  idea  of  the  ancients,  that  all  this  part  had  been  navigated,  from 
the  Cembric  Chcrsonesus  eastward  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea. 
They  also  niaiutained  that  the  whole  continent  was  surrounded  by 
two  seas  situate  to  the  east  and  west  of  it ;  which  seas,  in  fact,  do 
not  surround  either  of  the  two  continents  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  the  land  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  at  the  latitude  of  64, 
extends  eastwardly  an  unknown  distance ;  and  that  of  the  northern, 
passing  the  66th  parallel,  turns  to  the  east,  and  has  no  termination 
as  high  as  the  70th. 

In  a  short  time,  I  hope,  we  shall  have  more  certain  knowledge 
of  these  things,  hy  the  ud  of  yonr  Migesty,  whom  I  pray  Almighty 
Ood  to  prosper  in  lasting  glory,  that  we  may  see  the  most  import* 
ant  resolts  of  this  our  cosmography  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  holy 
words  of  the  Gospel. 


atoe  coiporale,  dl  qwHo  non  meao  la  terre  ehe  la  acqua  possedere 
giudichiamo  come  alia  piesensa  meglio  apero  e  eon  pih  ragione  espe- 
rimentan  e  mostrsN  a  Y.  flw  M.  tutta  quella  nuofa  terra  o  nuovo  mondo 
she  disopia  ahbiamo  navrato  contiene  Insieme  ooogiungeDdo  alia  Asia 
ed  Africa  et  die  sappiamo  certo  poiria  giungere  alia  Europa  con  la 
Norregia  e  Russia  che  sarebbe  fiJso  sscondo  gli  antichi  qoali  dal  pro- 
mtmtorio  de  dmhri  quad  tutto  il  setten^nale  decono  essue  state 
naTigato  alto  criente  dicuendo  ciiea  11  mare  caspio  il  medesimo  affer- 
maao  rssterebbe  adunque  solo  interdosa  da  due  m&ri  situati  dallo 
erientale  ed  occidentale,  e  equelle  due  ne  cbiude  I*  uno  e  V  altro  perche 
oltre  a*  giadi  64  della  equinoziale  verso  lo  austro  a*  estende  alio  orittite 
per  !ungo  spazio  e  dal  settentrionalo  paasaodo  i  gradi  66.  Seque  tor* 
nando  in  vcr<?o  lo  oiiente  giongende  perfino  a  gradi  70.  Spsio  con  lo 
i^uto  di  V.  S.  M.  ne  aTremo  in  brere  migUore  ceriitudinc^  la  quale  Die 
omnipossente  ptoi^eri  in  diutuma  &ina  ad  causa  Teggiamo  ottioie  fine 
di  questa  nostra  cosmografia  che  si  adempis  la  lacm  voce  dello  evan- 
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On  board  the  ship  Dolphin,  in  the  port  of  Dieppe  in  Normandy^ 
the  8th  of  July,  1524. 

Your  humble  8emtor> 

Janus  Vskbazzauvs. 


gclio — nclla  nave  Delphioa  iu  Normandia  in  porto  di  Diepa  a  di 
8  Luglio,  1524. 

EEumilis  SerTitor, 

Javus  V1BBABZAVU8. 
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POSSESSION. 

(PUBCHAS  HIS  PlLOBiMEe,  V.  iii,  pp.  518-20.) 


I  thought  good  to  adde  hither  for  Barents  or  Barcntsons  sake, 
certaine  notes  which  I  have  found  (the  one  translated,  the  other 
written  by  him)  amongst  Master  Haklu]rts  Paper. 


This  was  written  by  William  Barentson  in  a  loose  paper, 
which  was  lemt  mee  by  the  Reuerend  Peter  Plantias  in 
Anateidam,  Hatch  the  Mttsn  and  twentieth,  1009. 

The  foure  and  twentieth  of  August,  stilo  nouo,  1595,  wee  spake 
with  the  Samoieds,  and  asked  them  how  the  land  and  sea  did  lye 
to  the  east  of  Way-gates.  They  sayd,  after  fine  dayes  ionney 
going  north-easti  wee  should  come  to  a  great  seai  going  sonlh-east. 
This  sea  to  the  east  of  Way-gats  they  sayd  was  called  Marmona, 
that  is  to  say>  a  eaknt  ua»  And  they  of  Ward-house  haue  told  vs 
the  same.  I  asked  them  if  at  any  time  of  the  yeere  it  was  frozen 
ouer  ?  They  sayd  it  was.  And  that  sometimes  they  passed  it 
with  sleds.  And  the  first  of  September  1 595,  fHlo  nono,  the  Rnsses 
of  the  lodie  or  barke  affirmed  the  same  ;  saying,  that  the  sea 
is  sometimes  so  frozen,  that  the  lodies  or  barkes  going  sometimes 
to  Oielhsidi  from  Pechoi  ii,  are  forced  there  to  winter ;  which 
Qielhsidi  was  wonne  from  the  Tartars  three  yeeres  past. 

For  the  ebbe  and  tlootl  tlit  rc,  I  can  find  none ;  but  with  the 
winde  so  runneth  the  strcamc.  The  third  of  September,  siilo  nouo, 
the  winde  was  south-west,  and  then  I  found  the  water  higher  then 
with  the  winde  at  north  north-east.  Mine  opinion  is  grounded  on  ex- 
perience :  that  if  there  bee  a  passage,  it  is  small,  or  else  the  sea 
could  not  rise  with  a  southerly  winde.  And  for  the  better  proofe  to 
know  if  there  were  a  flood  and  ebbe,  the  ninth  of  September,  tiUo 
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nouo,  I  went  on  Bhoare  on  the  soutli  end  of  the  States  Hand,  where 
the  ctoa»e  standeth,  and  layd  a  stone  on  the  brinhe  of  the  water, 
to  proue  whether  there  were  a  tide,  and  went  round  about  the 

iland  to  shoote  at  a  hare ;  and  returning,  I  found  the  stone  as  I  left 
it,  and  the  water  neither  higher  nor  lowere :  which  prooueth,  as 
afore,  that  there  is  no  flood  nor  ebbe* 


A  Treatise  of  Iver  Boty  a  Oronlander,  translated  out  of  the  Norsh 

languM^e  into  High  Dutch,  in  the  yeere  15G0.   And  after  oat  of  High 
Datch  into  Low  Dntdb,  by  WiUiMn  Beraktson  of  Ansterdsm,  who 
was  ohiefe  Pilot  afonaaid.  Tbo  same  eopie  in  High  Doldi 

is  in  the  hands  of  ToJocvs  Hondivs,  which  I  hnin-  seene. 
And  this  was  tran-l  it'  'I  ont  of  Low  Dutch  liy  Mailer 
Williftm  St«re,  Martbunt,  in  the  yeere  KiOs,  for  the 
VHti  of  me  lieurie  I  tud^oo.  Wilhatu  liareutaoQS 
Books  is  in  the  hands  of  M aater  Peter 
PlaDtiva,  who  lent  the  asBBe  vnto  me. 

iMf  KiMis,  it  is  reported  by  men  of  wisedome  and  vnderstanding 
borne  in  Oronland,  that  from  Stad,  in  Norway,  to  the  east  part  of 
Island,  called  Uom-nesse,  is  seuen  dayes  sayling  light  west. 

Item,  men  shsll  know,  that  between  Idand  and  Onmlaiid  lyetii  a 
riffe  called  Oombonii6*skaie.  They  were  wool  to  bane  there  pas* 
sage  from  Gronland.  Bat  as  they  leport,  there  is  ice  vpon  the 
same  rifib,  come  out  of  the  long  north  bottome,  so  that  we  cannot 
Tse  the  ssmo  old  passage,  as  they  thinke. 

Item,  from  Lono-nesse,  on  the  east  side  of  Island,  to  the  abouo- 
said  Hom-nesse,  is  two  dayes  sayle  to  the  Brimstone  Mount. 

Item,  If  you  goe  from  Bergen  in  Norway,  the  course  in  ri^ht 
"west,  till  you  bee  south  of  Rokc-ncssc  in  Island,  and  distant  from 
it  thirteene  nules,  or  leagues.  And  with  this  course  you  shall 
come  vnder  that  high  land,  that  layeth  in  the  east  part  of  Grone- 
land,  and  is  called  Swafster.  A  day  before  you  come  there,  you 
shall  haue  sight  of  a  high  mount,  called  Huit-sarke  ;  and  betweene 
Whitsarke  and  Oroneland  lyeth  a  head-land,  called  Hemoldns 
Hooke ;  and  thereby  lyeth  an  hauen,  where  the  Norway  merchant 
ships  wen  wont  to  come  ;  and  is  called  Sound  Hanea. 

Item,  if  a  man  wiD  sayle  from  Island  to  Oronland,  bee  shall  set 
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his  coiune  to  Snofbesse,  which  is  by  west  Roke-nesse  thirteene 
miles  or  leagues,  right  west,  one  day  and  nights  sayling,  and  after 
south-west  to  shun  the  ice  that  lyeth  on  Gombomse-skare ;  and 
after  thai  one  day  and  n^ht  north*west.  60  shall  hee  with  this 
course  fall  right  with  the  abouesayd  Swafster,  which  is  high  land» 
Ynder  which  lyeth  the  aforesayd  head-land,  called  Hemoldna 
Hooke,  and  the  Sound  Hauen. 

Item,  the  eaater  dorpe  of  Oroneland  lyeth  east  from  Hemoldna 
Hooke,  bat  neere  it,  and  is  called  Skagen  Ford,  and  is  a  great  vil- 
lage. 

Item,  from  Skagen  Ford  cast  lyeth  a  hauen  called  Beare  Ford  : 
it  is  not  dwelt  in.  In  the  inoulh  thereof  lyeth  a  ntfe,  so  that  great 
ships  cannot  harbour  in  it. 

Item,  there  is  great  abundance  of  whales;  and  there  is  a  great 
fishing  for  the  killing  of  them  there,  but  not  without  the  bishop's 
consent,  which  keepeth  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  cuthedrall 
church.  In  the  hauen  is  a  great  swalth  ;  and  when  the  tide  doth 
runne  out,  all  the  whales  dnr  rnnne  into  the  sayd  swalth. 

Item,  east  of  Beare  Ford  lyeth  another  hauen,  called  AUabong 
Sound ;  and  it  is  at  the  mouth  narrow,  but  farther  in  very  wide : 
the  length  whereof  is  such,  that  the  end  thereof  is  not  yet  knowne. 
There  runneth  no  streame.  It  lyeth  full  of  little  lies.  Fowles 
and  oxen  are  there  common :  and  it  is  playne  land  on  both  sides, 
growne  ouer  with  greene  grasse. 

Item,  east  from  the  icie  mountayne  lyeth  an  hauen,  called 
Fendcbother;  so  named,  because  in  Saint  Olafes  time  there  was  a 
ship  cast  away,  as  the  speach  ha^h  beene  in  Groneland,  iii  which 
ship  was  drowned  one  of  Saint  Olafes  men,  with  others  ;  and  those 
that  were  saued  did  burie  those  that  were  drowned,  and  on 
their  graucs  did  set  great  stone  crosses,  which  wee  see  at  this 
day. 

Item,  somewhat  more  east,  toward  the  ice  mountayne,  lyeth  a 
high  land,  called  Corse  Hought,  vpon  which  they  hunt  white 
beares,  but  not  without  the  bishops  leaue,  for  it  belongeth  to  the 
cathedrall  church.  And  from  thence  more  easterly,  men  see 
nothing  but  ice  and  snow,  both  by  land  and  water. 

Now  wee  shall  retume  againe  to  Hemoldna  Hooke,  where  we 
first  began  to  come  to  the  first  towne  that  lyeth  on  the  east  side  of 
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Herooldus  Hookc,  called  Shagen  Ford  :  and  so  we  will  write  the 
names  of  all  that  lye  on  the  west  side  of  the  ford  or  sound. 

Item,  west  from  Hemoldus  Hooke  lyeth  a  dorpe  called  Eodos- 
ford,  and  it  is  well  built :  and  as  you  aajle  into  the  sound,  you 
shall  see  on  the  right  hand  a  great  sea  and  a  marsh,  and  into  this 
sea  runneth  a  great  streame :  and  by  the  marsh  and  sea  standeth 
a  great  church,  on  which  the  holy  crosse  is  drawne,  of  colour 
white :  it  belongeth  to  Enelnesse  de  Hokesong,  and  the  land  to 
Peters  Wike. 

Item,  by  Peters  Wikc  lycth  a  great  dorpe,  called  Wartsdale,  by 
which  lycth  a  water  or  sea  of  twelue  miles  or  leagues  ouer,  in 
which  is  much  fish  :  and  to  Peterswike  church  belongeth  Warts* 
dale  Boy  or  Towne  and  the  x-illages. 

Item,  neere  this  boy  or  towne  lyeth  a  cloystcr  or  abbey,  in  which 
are  canons  regular;  it  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Olafes  and  Saint 
Augustines  name.  And  to  it  belun<;eth  all  the  land  to  the  8ea*side, 
and  toward  the  other  side  of  the  cloyster. 

Item,  next  Godosford  lyeth  a  ford,  called  Rompnes  Ford :  and 
there  lyeth  a  cloyster  of  nuns  of  Saint  Benedicts  order. 

Item,  this  cloyster,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  Wegen 
Nerke,  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Olafe  the  king.  In  this  ford  lye 
many  small  ilea*  And  to  this  cloyster  belongeth  halfe  the  ford 
and  the  church.  In  this  sound  are  many  warme  waters.  In  the 
winter  they  are  intollerable  hot,  but  in  the  summer  more  moderate ; 
and  many  bathing  in  them  are  cured  of  many  diseases. 

Item,  between  Komjiucs  uud  liie  next  sound,  lycth  a  great 
garden,  called  Vose,  belonging  to  the  king.  There  is  also  a  costly 
church  dedicated  to  baint  Nicholas.  This  church  had  the  king 
before  this.  Nccre  it  Ij'eth  a  sea  of  fresh  water,  called  , 
in  which  is  great  abundance  of  fish,  without  number.  And  when 
there  falleth  much  rayne,  that  the  waters  doc  rise  therewith  and 
after  fall  againe,  there  remayneth  vpon  the  land  much  fish  drie. 

Item,  when  you  sayle  out  of  Emestnes  Ford,  there  lyeth  an  inlet, 
called  South-woders  Wike;  and  somewhat  higher  in  the  same 
sound,  and  on  the  same  side,  lyeth  a  little  cape,  called  Blomtng ; 
and  beyond  that  lyeth  another  inwike,  called  Qranwike;  and 
aboue  that  lyeth  a  garden,  called  Daleth,  which  belongeth  to  the 
cathedrall  church.   And  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  sayle  out  of  the 
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same  sound,  lyeth  a  great  wood,  which  pertajneth  to  the  church, 
where  they  feede  all  their  cattell,  as  oxen,  kine,  4uid  horses.  And 

to  the  church  pertayneth  the  sound  of  Emestnes  Ford.    The  high 

land  lyinj^  by  Kincstnes  Ford  is  called  tlie  Ramos  ha)  lli  :  so  called, 
because  that  on  those  hills  doe  runne  many  roe  dccre,  or  reyne 
deere,  which  they  vse  to  hunt,  but  not  without  the  bishops  Icauc. 
And  on  this  hif^h  land  is  tho  best  stone  in  all  Groneland.  They 
make  thereof  pots,  because  iirc  cannot  hurt  it.  And  they  make  of 
the  same  stone  fattes  or  cisternes,  that  will  hold  ten  or  twelue 
tunnes  of  water. 

Item,  west  from  this  lyeth  another  high  land,  called  the  Long 
High  Land :  and  by  another  called  ,  whereon  are  eight 

great  orchards,  all  belonging  to  the  cathedrall  church.  But  the 
tenths  thereof  they  give  to  Warsedall  church. 

Item,  next  to  this  sound  lyeth  another  sound,  called  Swalster 
Ford,  wherein  standeth  a  church,  called  Swalster.  This  churcK 
belongeth  to  all  this  sound,  md  to  Romse  Ford,  lying  next  it.  In 
this  sound  is  a  garden  belonging  to  the  king,  called  Saint 
Uenlestate. 

Item,  next  to  that  lyeth  Ericks  Ford ;  and  entring  therein  lyeth 
an  high  land  called  Kricks  llought,  which  pertayneth  the  one 
halfe  to  Deuers  Keike,  and  is  the  first  parish  church  on  Groneland, 
and  lyeth  on  the  left  hand  as  you  sayle  into  Kricks  Ford :  and 
Deuers  Kerke  belongeth  all  to  Meydon  Ford,  which  lyeth  north- 
west from  Ericks  Ford. 

Itemi  farther  out  then  Ericks  Ford  standeth  a  church,  called 
Skogel  Kerke,  which  belongeth  to  all  Medford.  And  farther  in  the 
sound  standeth  a  church,  called  Leaden  Kerke.  To  this  church 
belongeth  all  thereabout  to  the  sea,  and  also  on  the  other  side  as 
farre  as  Bousels.  There  lyeth  also  a  great  orchard,  called  Orote 
Lead,  in  which  the  gusman  (that  iSf  a  chiefe  or  bayliffe  ouer  the 
boores)  doth  dwell. 

And  farther  out  then  Kricks  Ford  lyeth  a  ford  or  sound,  called 
Fossa,  which  belongeth  to  the  cathedrall  church  :  and  the  sayd 
Fossa  Sound  lyeth  as  men  sayle  out  towards  Ericks  Ford;  and  to 
the  north  of  it  lye  two  villaj^es,  the  one  called  Euer-boy,  and  the 
other  Forther-boy,  because  they  lye  so. 

item,  from  thence  farther  north  lyeth  Breda  Ford,  and  after 

so 
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that  Lormont  Ford  from  thftt  vest,  and  from  Lormont  Ford  to  tbe 
west  is  Ice  Dorpe.   AU  these  are  places  biult,  and  in  them  dwell 

people. 

Item,  from  the  eastcr  builded  land  to  the  wester  dorpe,  is  twelue 
miles  or  leagues;  and  ihc  rest  is  all  waste  land.  In  the  dor])c.  in 
the  west,  standeth  a  cliurch,  which  in  time  past  belonged  to  the 
catheilrall  cliurch,  and  the  bishop  did  dwell  there.  But  now  the 
Skerlcngcrs  hauc  all  tlic  west  lands  and  dorps.  And  there  are 
now  many  horses,  oxexip  and  kioe,  but  no  people,  neither  Christian 
nor  heathen;  but  they  were  all  carryed  away  by  the  enemie,  the 
Skcrlengers. 

All  this  before  written  was  done  by  one  Iner  Boty,  borne  in 
Qronlandy  a  principall  man  in  the  Bishops  Conrt^  who  dwelt  there 
many  yeereSy  and  saw  and  knew  aU  these  places.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  whole  land  for  captayne,  to  goe  with  ships  to  the  west  land, 
to  driue  away  their  enemiest  the  Skerlengers.  Bat  hee  comming 
there,  found  no  people,  neither  Christian  nor  heathen,  bat  fonnd 
there  many  sheepe  running,  being  wilde,  of  which  sheepe  they 
tooke  with  them  as  many  as  they  could  carric,  and  with  them 
returned  to  their  houses.  This  beforcnamcd  Indo  Boty  was 
himsclfp  with  them. 

To  the  north  of  tlie  west  land  lycth  a  great  wildcmessc,  with 
clifcs  or  rockes,  called  Heniel  Hatsfclt.  Farther  can  no  man 
^ayle,  because  there  lye  many  swalgen  or  whirlepooles,  and  also 
for  the  water  and  the  sea. 

Item,  in  Qroneland  are  numy  siluer  hills,  and  many  white  heares 
with  red  patchea  on  their  heads ;  and  also  white  hawkey  and  all 
sorts  of  fish,  as  in  other  countries. 

Item,  there  is  marble  atone  of  all  colours,  also  leuell  stone  or  the 
load  stone,  which  the  fire  cannot  hurt,  whereof  they  make  many 
▼essds,  as  pots,  and  other  great  vessels. 

Item,  in  Qroneland  runneth  great  streames,  and  there  is  much 
snow  and  ice  :  but  it  is  not  so  cold  as  it  is  in  Island  or  Norway. 

Item,  there  grow  on  the  high  hills,  nuts,  and  acorncs,  which  are 
as  great  as  apples,  and  good  to  cate.  There  groweth  also  the 
best  wheate  that  can  grow  in  the  whole  land. 

I  his  sea  card  was  iound  in  the  ilea  ot  Fero  or  l  arrc,  lying 
betweene  Shot*land  and  Island,  in  an  old  reckoning  booke,  written 
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aboue  one  hundred  yeeres  agoe :  out  of  which  this  alf o  was  all 
taken. 

Item,  Punnus  and  Fothane  haue  inhabited  Island  certayne 
yeeres,  and  some  times  haue  gone  to  sea,  and  haue  had  their  trade 
inGroneknd.   Abo  Punnus  did  ^  uc  the  Islanders  their  lawes, 

and  caused  them  to  bee  written ;  which  lawes  doc  continue  to  thiii 

day  in  Isiuud,  and  aru  called  by  uamu  i'uuuus  lawes. 


VAN  DBR  DONCK'S   OBSERVATIONS   ABOUT  THE 

WAilPUM  OR  BEAD  MONEY  OF  THE  INDIANS, 
MENTIONED  BY  HUDSON. 

(raOM  H,  T.  HIST.  SOO.,  H.  s.,  T.  i,  p.  20fL) 


That  there  should  be  no  miserly  desire  for  the  costly  metals 
among  the  natives,  few  will  believe :  still  it  is  true,  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  any  metallic  coin,  is  unknown  among  them*  The 
cuirency  which  they  use  in  their  places  to  which  they  resort,  is 
called  wampum,  the  making  and  preparing  of  which  is  free  to  all 
persons*  The  species  are  black  and  white ;  but  the  black  is  worth 
more  by  one  half  than  the  white.  The  black  wampum  is  made 
from  conch  shells,  which  are  to  be  taken  from  the  ses,  or  whidi 
are  cast  ashore  from  the  sea  twice  a  year.  They  strike  off  the  thin 
puits  oi  liiose  shells,  and  preserve  the  pillars  or  standards,  which 
they  grind  smooth  and  even,  aud  reduce  the  same  according  to 
their  thickness,  and  drill  a  hole  through  every  piece,  and  strinj^ 
the  same  on  strings,  and  afterwards  sell  their  strings  of  wampum 
in  that  manner.  This  is  the  ouly  article  of  moneyed  medium 
among  the  natives  with  which  any  traffic  can  be  driven;  and  it  Is 
also  common  with  us  in  purchasing  necessaries,  and  carrying  on 
our  trade.  Many  thousand  strings  are  exchanged  every  year  for 
peltries,  near  the  sea-shores,  where  the  wampum  is  only  made,  and 
where  the  peltries  are  brought  for  sale. 
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Desvriptio  ac  delineatio  Gcnrjrnphira  Drtertionts  Frett.  Sive 
Iransitis  ad  Occa.sum,  supra  terras  .Itnericanas,  in  Ciitnam 
atq:  Japonem  ducturt,  liece/m  iinestujati  ah  M.  Ilotrico 
Jiwlsono  Anglo.  Iteniy  Narratio  Ser^.  Regi  Hispanuc  facla^ 
super  traclu,  in  quinia  Orbis  terrarum  parle,  em  AvsiraUm 
Jneogmtm  nomen  est,  recens  deieeto,  per  Caplianeum  Petntm 
Fwdimndez  de  Quir.  Vnd  cum  deicriptione  Terrm  Samoi0' 
darvm  ti  I^nyaesiorvm,  in  Tarlaria  ad  Ortum  FreH  Wttygaiw 
tUm  mg»erq :  Imperio  MascovHamm  nAacim.  AmtimwtauUf 
Ex  ofieim  ffeaelij  Qtrardi^   Anno  1612. 

Hue  quicnnq.  novas  ardes  cognuscerc  terru, 

Hue  adcas,  atq.  isto  foiitc  levato  sitim. 
Ilic  liHer  extrcmos  Borcic  Cauriq.  recessua, 

Et  frota  iani  n^iutis  pcrvii  uasse  dabit. 
Pcrvia  ;  quid  ronuis  \  pos:>unt,  qui  posse  ?identur. 

Et  nuiiora  dolii  ttapi  videre  Dcus. 
Si  temen  addubitas,  turn  tv  (•  confer  ad  Anttruni, 

Et  lege  <xuei8  cerlam  fasadhibere  fidem* 


IN  TRACTATU8  8£QU£NT£S  PROLEGOMENA  AO  LECTOREM. 

LvcRi  et  utilitatis  spes  animos  hominiim  numquam  non  excitavit 
ad  pcrcgrinas  rcgioncf?  nationcsq*  lustrandas.  Ita  jiretiosa^  illao 
nobis  a  mercatoribus  Kussis  allatac  pcUes  mercatores  noatrates  in- 
flammarunt  acri  quadam  cupidine  incognitas  nobii  ipaonun  tema, 
si  fieri  posset,  peragrandi.  Profuit  ipsis  quadam  tenos  hae  in 
parte  iterquoddam  a  Ruaais  conscriptum,  Moscovia  CoImogroTiam, 
atqoe  inde  PetBoram  (ubi  inoola  anno  Chmti  1518  Cbrittiaaftm 
fidem  amplexi  sunt),  hinc  porro  ad  fluTium  Obi|  patiloque  ulieriua 
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dooena.  Qaod  quidem  plurima  falsa  Tevia  admtaoat,  pnta  de 
Slatibala  ana  ilia  (ut  fertiur)  aarea,  eiusque  filijs,  nee  non  monsta* 
iosia  illis  trans  ipenm  Obi  bominibos.  Transtalit  vero  descrip* 
tiooem  haae  Knssieam,  eamque  suia  de  regionibus  Moacovitanim 
libris  tnaeruit  Sigismnndns  ab  Herberstein,  Imperatorin  Maximi- 
Uani  Orator.  Ediditque  postea  tabulam  Russite  Anton  i  ns  quidam 
Widus,  adjutus  ab  Joanne  a  Latski,  Principe  quorulaui  llusso,  & 
ob  tumulius  post  obitum  Magnl  Ducis  Joannis  Basilij  in  Russia 
excitatos,  in  Folouiam  profugo.  Quse  tabula  J.  cuidam  Copcro, 
Senatori  Gedaensi,  dicata,  Russicisque  &  Latinis  descriptionibus 
auctaj  in  lucem  prodijt  apud  Wildam  anno  Cbristi  1555.  Aliam 
quoque  Russise  tabulam  ediderunt  post  modum  Angli,  qui  in  tractn 
illo  ncgotiati  faerant  Atqne  h»  quidem  tabulae,  &  qualescunqoe 
descriptioneB,  quaeque  proteiea  de  legionibna  hisce  eomperta  snnt, 
eUcoeruut  OliTeriam  quendam  Bunellttm,  domo  Bnixella,  ud  con- 
aeenao  jumfpo  Eucbuaanoi  animum  induzerit  eo  aese  conferre* 
Vbi  aliquandin  Tagatua,  ft  pellium  pTetioaaram,  vitri  Rnssici,  crys- 
tallique  montam,  ut  Tocant,  adfalim  nactoa,  omniaoi  opnm  suarum 
scapbe  eommissarum  in  trndis  floyij  Perzoite  triste  fecit  naufra- 
giura.  Qua'  turn  Anglorum,  turn  hujus  Bunclli,  qui  &  Coatinsar- 
cam  Xoviii  Zcinkc  lustrasciai,  na%igationes,  cum  &  Batavis  nostris, 
opum  Chinensium  Catliaicarumque  odore  allcclis,  auimum  acccn- 
(Usscnt,  Nobiles  ac  Prajpotenten  Provinciarum  Foederatarum  Or- 
Uities,  duas  naves,  ductore  Joanne  Hugonis  k  Linschot,  versus 
Fretum  quod  vulgo  Weygats,  totidemque  ductore  Guiliclmo  Ber- 
nardl  suasu  D.  Petri  Plancij,  recto  supra  Novam  Zemblam  cursu 
Scptemtrionem  Teraus  ituraa,  destinarunt.  £t  Quilielmus  quidemi 
com  perreniaset  ad  altitudinem  graduum  77»  ac  apnd  Inaulaa  Oran- 
geaa  tenam  inter  ft  glaciem  easet  obseaana,  Galendia  August! 
domum  reveraua  eat:  Idnsehotanua  veto  ft  Fretum  ipaum  emesua 
es^  ft  50  ipsa  milliaria  ultra  illud  progressusj  tandem  ft  ipse,  flan- 
tibus  fere  perpetuis  aqnilonibus,  temporisque  oportunitate  jam 
lapsa,  coactus  ad  sues  reverti.  Anno  proxime  insecuto,  qui  fuit 
Christi  1595,  iterum  uterque  eo  cursum  instituit,  animo  signa  sua 
ultcrius  profcrcndi,  vel  &  naviguiioncm  banc  Iclicitor  absolvendi. 
Scd  enim  fiigoris  vehemcntia  &  immensis  glaciei  montibus  impe- 
dlil  spc  sua  frustrati  sunt,  neque  vel  ipsum  Fretum  potuere  trans- 
mittcre,  sed  ad  Insulam  Oidinum  cum  venisseat  domuitioncia 
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parare  eoacti  mmt,  metaentes  videlicet,  ne  tottiin  Fretmn  f^acie 
tandem  obBtrueretar  Oolielmua  anno  1596,  tertium  repetlto  eiina 
non  paulo  quam  primo  itinera  longios  progressoti  navim^  coagmen- 
tatis  I  glacie  montibus  superimpoaitani,  eo  quo  pervenerat  lod 
destitutty  tn  perpetoam  extremae  ad  Septemtrionem  navigationta 
memoriam.  Cuiua  Yeri  prodiglosam  Hiatoriam,  dolendum  interi- 
tum,  turbie  que  nautics  in  Hollandiam  reditum,  qui  volet,  ex  ipso- 
rum  Ephemeiidibus  j)ublice  extiintibas  discat. 

Nos,  ut  qualumcuuque  illam,  (^uain  mcrcalore.s  noslii  ex  itine- 
ribus  jam  dictis  consecuti  sunt  regionum  istarum  notltiam,  quo  ad 
fieri  potest,  promoveamus,  ex  hibernis  hie  narrationein  tjuamdam 
super  novo  Kussoruiu  in  Tartariae  partibus  dominata,  quae  praeter 
descriptionem  Sibeha»  sitom  quoque  exponit  Kgionom  longe  tians 
Obij  ad  Ortum  vcr^cntium. 

Adjanximus  huic  Siberi  Septemtrionalioriaq.  Tartaric  deecrip- 
tioni  tabulam  quamdam  omninm  illis  a^jacenttum  tegionam  ex 
idiomate  Rnasico  versam,  ft  multia  in  pnrtibtts  com  aecmtis  Lum- 
chotani  locoram  aliquot  delineationibos  concordantem.  In  qna 
Rossi  ddineaiunt  nobis  uniTenum  ilium  Freto  Weygats  ab  ortu 
adlndentem  Oceanum,  ft  simul  viam  inde  Metidionalem  Catbaiam 
ducentem.  Sicci  autem  ilia  ipsa  via  videbitur  sequo  Septemtriona- 
lia,  pro  ut  sane  ex  ipso  tabulx*  adspectu  ap[)aret :  vcri  simili  tanion 
est,  usque  ad  ipsum  Obi,  vel  aliuiu  aliqucin  majorem  fluvium  marl- 
tiiiio  iliaeru  iiervcniri  posse:  cum  llussi  eras  istas  navigijs  suis 
obnavigct,  inde  que  vol  scaphis,  vel  &  terrestri  itincre,  tendant  in 
mediterranean  ubi  notabilia  multa  detegi  posse,  veri  simillimum  est. 
Quonium  vero  Fretum  Weygats  per  ipsam  quoque  anni  sestatem 
tantum  ad  breve  tempus  apertum  est,  ut  constat  ex  Linschotani  ft 
Oulielmi  navigationibus,  difficUis  admodnm  foxet  bsc  indagatio. 
Videtur  enim  natura  cupidttati  nostra  coetcendn  gladem  ibi  ft 
Irigas,  ceu  repagula  quedam  oppoiuisse.  Nee  obstantibus  tamen 
hisce  tot  peritissimoTum  naudeorum,  Qulielmi  Betnardit  Jaooba 
Heemskerdiijy  Joannisque  Linscbotani  exempUs,  ft  parum  proa- 
pccte  itineris  a  Kerchovio  quodam,  nomine  Isaaci  Lemerij»  In  eaa 
oras  facti  eventu,  ansi  sunt  intperiti  quidam  homines  apud  illostris- 
simos  ordines  ac  rcrum  maritiniarum  Consiliarios  instarc,  pro  obti- 
ncndo  itineris  ad  A([uiloncm  supra  Novam  Zemlam  de  intecrro 
repcrcndi  comracatu  atque  diplomatc,  tcmere  asserentes,  remi6j»iU6 
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esse  frigus  ad  80  ft  M,  qnam  ad  72,  altUudinis  gradas,  ae  prope 
convcTiientes  cum  Helifneo  Hostino  doetore  Hanoriensi,  qui  ad  cal- 

cem  lihelli,  FaMleruti.'i  ordlnibus  apiid  Hcigas  inscripti,  palam  ad- 
firinat,  sestivo  tempore,  quo  propius  polum  accesscris,  eo  e^se  cali- 
(liiK,  neque  posse  navigijs  uUura  a  frigore  glacie^'C  obstacluni 
adterrl.  Quin  cxistimabant  in??npcr  nostri  homines,  nt  (]Midorn  prac 
se  ferebant,  solem  in  extrenio  Scptemtrionc  salcm  potuis  genera' 
tiirum  esse,  qaam  glaciem :  obliti  videlicet,  ipsum  solem,  qui  inibi 
demuRL  operatioiies  soas  efHcasissime  pcrficit,  ubi  radios  suos  ex 
alto  direete  in  terram  ezerit,  in  Aquilonaribus  ilUs  locis  tota  hieme, 
tpsisque  adeo  23  faebdomadis  nonqnam  splendere :  quin  ft  bonam 
aestatis  partem  nsqueadeo  deprimi,  ut  non  nisi  obUqnis  ladijs 
terram  ipsam  illustret,  neque  htevi  illo  tempore,  quo  ad  gradus  28 
in  ipso  tantum  meridie  supra  terre  crepidines  elevatur,  fieri  posse 
nt  illos  d  glacie  monies  dissolvat  Hac  itaque  opinione  imbuti, 
anno  superiore  1611  ancboram  illi  solverunt,  idquc  initio  statim 
vcris,  nc  videlicet  impedirentur  a  glacie  per  ic^fatem  sotvenda, 
magnorumque  flumlnum  ostijs  evornendu  ;  (jviiE  nulla  quidcm  ipsis 
occurrit,  sed  enim  mare,  in  quo  salem  se  inventuros  spcreivercnt, 
pnrter  opinionem.  sua  ipsius  glacie  tarn  dcn«?e  tnveiar  iiit  adstric- 
tum  ut  nihil  plane  memoria  dignum  oflicere  potuerint.  Quare 
glacie  prsepediti,  liitora  Nova  Zctnl.o,  ubi  et  Co5;tonsarcam  lugtra- 
runt,legere,  indeque  acccpto  non  levi  defcrimento  Kildunam,  Lappias 
Insttlam  pefere,  resarciendm  ruinse  coacti  tmit  Vnde  rnrsus 
digressi  bibematnm  profecti  sunt  ad  Uttora  Novae  Francias,  sub  44 
gradunm  altitndine.  Vbi  qutdam  eorum  PrasfectuSi  altoqui  fere  in 
triclinio  nantico  deletescere  solitus,  cum  desoendisset  in  terram, 
barbaromm  sagittis,  una  cam  alijs  quinque  confectus  est,  longe 
quidem  extra  snam  optnionem,  qua  persuasus  erat  se  per  extremum 
Septemtrionem  longinquo  aupra  Novam  Zemlam  cursu,  ad  pridem 
qiiccsitas  Cathatam  Chinamquc,  lovi  ncgotio  pcrvcnturum.  Kt  cx 
hoc  coraitatu  altera  navium  cum  Prajfccto  suo  reversa  est,  altera 
vero  Joannes  Cornelij  cogaomento  Antropophaii^ua,  valde  a  peritia 
rei  nauticre  commendatus,  nirsns  ad  Aquilonem  profcetus  est,  qui 
oportuno  tempore  plura  quam  hactenus  nobis  comperta  sint,  dctoc- 
turus  speratar,  cujusque  navigationis  eventum  nos  brevi  narraturos 
tibi  confidimus.  Quonia  vero  etiam  post  navigationcs  pracdictas 
Ouilielmi  Bernaidi,  vaam  illam  aquilonarem  aliquoties  AngU  adhuc 
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tentavennity  Tisum  fuit  ante  triennium  D.  D.  Indies  naTigatioiiU 
Pnefectis  eo  mittere  quendam  M.  Hudsonum  Anglom,  qui  cum 
nuHam  ad  Ortttm  vtBoa,  sed  ejus  ▼icem  Oceanam  inveniMet  glacie 
prorsiifl  obstructam^  ad  Oeeasitm  deflexit,  unde  sine  ullo  profecta 
in  Angliam  appulit.  Emissus  autem  tie  novo  ab  Anglis,  cur.su 
quidem  lonj^e  proj^periore,  at  dcteriorc  tamen  successu  usus  est : 
cum  enim  post  varios  labores  ultra  Tcrram  dc  liaccal  ios  300,  cir- 
citcr  milliaria  Occasum  versus  emensvis  cssct,  inilji(|ne  ad  altitw- 
dlne  graduum  52  jam  hibernasset,  &  ultcrius  tendere  certus  esset, 
ecce  non  tantum  ipse,  sed  &  omnis  eius  Senatus  (ut  bIc  dixerim) 
nauticns  sraphst  ab  importunia  nautia  impositus^  &  in  undaa  de* 
mIssuSy  ipsi  sine  more  domum  reveni  aunt.  Nos  veto  notas  ejus 
ad  calcem  hujus  libelli  adjanximns,  certiora  per  navet  eo  Jam 
missasy  imd  optatum  de  Freto  prorsus  pervio  nuntium  expectales. 
Qxm  navea  boc  ipso  nternam  aibi  fama  ae  gloriam  paeatune  sunt : 
tot  potentibua  Titia,  aagaclBaimisqtte  Nancleria  tot  jam  annos  com- 
peudiosam  ad  Cartbaie,  Cbinse,  Molaecanimi  Pernanonunque 
populorum  dtvitias  adfectantibus  viam:  inter  quos,  praeter  nos- 
irates  (qui  in  Aquilone  Sc  Oriente  sua  ediderunt  specimina)  fucre 
Martinus  Forbishcrus  &  Joannes  Davisius,  qui  annis  Christi  1585, 
86,  87,  inter  Terrain  novam  atque  Groenlandiam  Scptemtrionem 
versus  currcntes  pcrvencrvmt  ad  gradus  72,  sed  glacie  prsepediti, 
re  plane  infecta,  ad  suos  revcrsi  sunt. 

Confirmatur  hmc  nuper  invent!  ah  Uudsoao  supra  Xerram  Kovam 
transitus  sive  Freti  spes,  Vii^nianorum  Floridanonimque  concor- 
dibus  testimonyaf  dieerte  adfumantium,  terras  anas  ab  Oceasa 
ttstivo^ni  Taato  Oceano,  in  quo  ft  navea  Anglicanamm  aimiles 
viderint.  Legere  quoque  est  apud  Joeepbnm  Aeostam  cap.  12, 
lib.  3|  natural.  Indt«  Occident.  Histor.  Hispanos  stbl  habere  per- 
suasnm,  Thomam  Candium  Anglum  certam  habnisse  Fretii  istiua 
notitiam.  £t  feruntur  Hispani  viam  banc  aedub  occultare,  qua 
eorum  nonnuUi  post  expugnatas  a  se  PbiUppinas  in  Hiapaniam 
sunt  reversi.  Atque  hinc  adeo  est,  quod  Philippus  II,  ut  cx  fide 
nobis  rclaiutn  est  cxtruendarn  curavit  vaiidam  illam  arccra  :nl  mare, 
quotl  \  uli^o  appellant  Vermeis,  supra  Novam  Granatam,  quo  vide- 
licet impcdiret,  ne  ant  nostratcs,  aut  alij  sui  hostes,  opes  illas 
immensas,  quas  ad  mare  del  Zur  pacificc  possidet,  per  banc  viam 
aliquando  venirent  direptum.    Quod  si  ergo  hec  via  responduit 
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luiB  prmeipys,  compendiam  aane  Komtnibnt  noatm  fnknim  Ht,  noa 
ad  Chinu  dontaxat,  Molnccaa,  atque  Peramin«  sed  td  eas  etaam 
gentes,  qiua  Aiistralem  Maris  del  Zur  tractum  incolunt,  perlustran* 
das,  explorandumque  quosnam  inibt  portns  &  meioea  inveiiire  ait 
Neqoe  defatnrum  est  usqtiatn  ijs,  qui  ad  iter  hoc  se  acdnzerin^ 
undc  refocillentur,  nauseamquc  morinam  excutiant,  sive  ad  Insulas 
illas  accedant,  quae  lustravit  Antistes  Quiiciisis  (de  quibus  constat 
nobis  ex  relatione  nautae  cuisdam  nostrates,  Ei)iscopi  in  itinere 
comitis,  qui  &  Amplissimo  Barnevcldio,  &  Indicae  navigationis 
Prtefcclis  multa  hue  pertinetia  dcnarravil)  sive  ad  Continentrm. 
De  quo  tractu  exhibemus  tibi  discursum  seu  relationem  Duels 
eiyiisdam  Hispani,  sperantes  id  non  futurum  iogratum  ijs  qui  ad 
commercia  in  ultimis  illis  Mundi  partibns  exercenda  adspiraat^ 
qmw9  tenentur  globi  terrestris  ft  Incolaram  ejus  magts  magisqiie 
cognoscendomm  adfecto.  Ctajus  quidem  cognitionia  studium  tit  in 
anamo  tuo  aecreseat,  donee  aolide  petficiatur,  utqne  ft  opes  tibi  ft 
immortalem  gloriam  adfeiat,  omnibns  Totis  exopto. 

Hesselius  Oerur  lu:^  Assumensis 
Philogeographus. 
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Descriptio  ac  deltncaft'o  Gtographica  Detectionis  Freli.  Sive, 
TrauMtim  ad  Ocrusm/t  .suprd  terrai  AniericanaSf  in  Chinam 
atq:  Japon&ni  ducturi,  Recens  tnvesitt/ali  ab  M.  Jlnm'ro 
Mudsono  Anglo.  limn,  Esegesi*  Regi  Hinpanue  /acta,  super 
iraetu  recens  deteclOf  in  quinta  Orbis  parte,  eui  nomen,  Avetm* 
Us  Incognita.  Cum  deacripHoM  Terrarum  Samoiedartm^  H 
Tingeetiorum,  in  Tariaria  ad  Ortum  Fr^  Wa^fgait  sitarum, 
fitgwry  .*  teepiro  Motemntarum  adteUarum,  AmUtrodami,  Em 
offietna  MeneUf  Cferardi*   Anno  1618. 

LXBRR  Al>  XBOTORUX. 

Qui  cupis  ignotu  Loctw  oognoaotN  tem^ 
Oorporo  qiiM  fiilgou  eontogit  Yrm  tuo, 
Et  nmul  extvemot  Boren  Ofturiq.  leoaanuy 

£t  frcta  iam  nautu  p«rm  flnctivBgis. 
Qaaaq.  Samojedus  eommiitei  vellere  m«re«t, 

Quam  late  Moschus  proferat  Impcrium. 
Inipiger  liudsonius  freta  ']15;t»  petrctmverit,  et  qua 

Restat  adliuc  Batavis  glona  iMartigenis, 
Me  pretio  parvo  redimas  animoq.  reyolyu, 

Sim  licot  exiguus  commoda  magna  feram. 


AD  LBCTOBXM  PBOLBGOXBNAy  IN  TBAGTATUS  SBQVBNTB8. 

Vt  antehac  novsB  terrarum  detectiones,  laboriosiMiiiueqiie  aanga- 
tionesy  tarn  Hispanoniniy  qoam  Anglorum,  necnon  Batavonun, 
maximo  novitatain  studioaorum  oblectamine,  in  lacem  edite  hum : 
Non  alienum  a  publico  commodo  dnxi,  in  Theatntm  orbis  hitc 
tabolam  Prefecti  H.  Hudsonis  produoere  de  navigattooe  ipaiim 
AmericaiDy  in  Cfainami  ft  Japan:  maxime  cum  tideran  earn  a 
pnestantaatimiB  viiis  magnopert  exped :  No  autem  ob  btentatem. 
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ezignitatemqne  apud  nonniiUos  vilesceret  optucnlmn  hoe  adjunsi 
liittoriam  DiieU  Petri  Fernandes  de  Queiroa,  qnam  in  libello  aup- 
pUci  Begi  Hispanis  exhibito,  narrat  de  regionibua  MeridionaBbos, 
deteetla  in  man  del  Zur;  eam  nonimlli  magni  fbeerant,  aliqui  qui- 
bus  de  certitudine  rci  constat,  veram  esse  asserunt.  Octavius 
Pisanus,  in  sua  totius  Orbis  tabula,  quani  instiia,  dclineatione, 
circulo  comprehcndit,  de  Regionibus  a  Petro  Fernandez  doQueiros 
detectis,  delineationem  suani  se  coparasse  ait,  a  Nauclero  quo- 
dam,  ptatuitque  eas  a  parte  occidentali,  Lima?,  cidado  dc  los  reyos 
in  Peru.  Viginti  quinque  gradus  in  longitudiucm,  qui  superant 
tricenta,  &  quinquaginta  miliaria  Germamca*  extenditurqae  secun- 
dum QHna  delineationem,  plus  quam  qulngenta  miliaxia  Qerma- 
nica  ocddentem  versus,  at  versus  Meridiem  extenditur  usque  k 
octogesimum  gradum  ab  .^Sqnatore.  Sed  cum  superiori  Anno  ab 
Unstri  Viio  Emanuele  k  figueuedo,  Oeograpbie,  A  Hydrograpllim 
Professoie  Vlixbonm,  nundatum  asset,  Petmm  Fernandes  i  Quei- 
los  mhU  OeographisB  dignum  prodidissei  slbiq :  relationem  tantum 
obecniam  delatam  esse,  situ,  latitudine  regionum  carentem:  in* 
super  hoe  adderet,  se  diligentius  inqunsiturum,  num  quid  apud 
eum  esset,  quod  usm  esse  possit ;  &  adhuc  cum  esse  In  Curia  vel 
Aula  Regia  Madritij,  ncc  quid  CLi  tl  dc  profectione  ejus  statuium 
esse ;  Exemplar  Octavij  Pisani  secutus  non  sum,  maxime  cum  hie 
ex  amlcis  quidam,  afiirmet  apud  se  esse  delineationem  Regionum, 
aut  Insularum  novitu  detcctarum  in  Mari  del  Zur,  quam  brevi 
impetrabimus,  camq :  cum  Octavij  Pisani  delineatione  conferemus. 
Cum  vero  apud  Batavos  ferbuerit  aliquandiu  studium  investigandi 
transitum,  in  Chinam  ft  Japoniam,  enmque  tentarint  nonnulli  Sep- 
temtrionem  versus,  nonnulli  per  Weygats  ft  mare  Tartaricumf 
operee  pretium  duxi,  in  publicum  proferre,  qu»  a  Russis  proxim* 
loca  inoolentibns  detecta  sunt,  Tabula  ab  Isaaco  M assa  ex  Idio- 
mate  Russorum  translate,  ut  quid  de  oris  Somojedarom  sit  sentien- 
dum  oerto  constet.  Assidum  eUam  navigationea  Cantabrorum^ 
BatsTomm,  Anglorum  in  Septentrionum,  yenatione  balenamm,  ft 
cnniculorum  marinorum,  gaudenttum,  quos  Morses  idiomate  pro* 
prio  Russi  nmninant  videntur  quid  certi  promittere,  de  oris  Nom 
Semlac,  Niculandisc,  usq  :  ad  Groenlandiam  adhuc  incognitis,  sed 
de  futuris  contingentibus  nun  est  determinata  Veritas. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  JEANNIN  TO  HENRY  IV 
OF  FRANCE,  CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS 

NEGOCIATIONS    WITH    HENRY  HUDSON, 
THROUGH   ISAAC   L£  MAIRE. 

DATED  XH£  HAGUE,  TH£  2UT  OV  JAKUABY,  1609. 


Sir, — Some  iime  ago,  I  made,  by  your  Majesty's  order,  overtures 
to  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  named  Isaac  Le  Maire,  a  wealthy 
man  of  considerable  experience  in  the  East  India  trade.  He 
offered  to  make  himself  useful  to  your  Majesty  ia  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  intends  to  form  (for  this  purpose)  ao  aMOcialicHi  with 
Bome  other  merchants.  He  also  wishes  to  engage  the  services  of 
some  mariners,  pilots,  and  sailors,  acquainted  with  northern  navi- 
gation,  whose  services  he  has  provisionaUy  retained.  He  has  now 
repeatedly  ttrged  me  to  give  him  an  answer^  and  I  have  alwajs 
told  him  that  yotur  Migestj  could  not  come  to  any  decision  in  this 
affiur  before  it  had  been  settled,  whether  the  present  negotiations 
to  obtain  a  truce  for  the  States  General  would  be  successful  or  not. 


Sna,— J'ai  ei-devant  coaUro  par  oommandement  de  voire  Ma^esi^,  et 
sur  lea  lettrss  qu*il  lu^  ^  piu  m'^rire,  avsc  un  marehand  d*Anisteidam, 
nomm6  Isaac  Le  Maiie,  lequel  est  homme  ridie  et  U«n  entsnda  an  fiiit 
du  commerce  d«fl  Indes  d*Orient,  d^sirsnx  d'y  servir  votre  Miyest^,  sur 
les  ottvertures  que  jc  lui  en  at  &ites,  et  de  joindre  avec  lui  d*aatns 
msxehaads,  comma  anssi  des  pilotes,  maiiniers  et  matelots  ezp6riment(s 
en  telles  navigations,  qu*Q  dit  avoir  empteb^  de  prendre  parti  dte  le 
temps  que  je  lui  en  psrhd.  Or,  oomme  il  m*en  a  presa^  plusieois  fois,  je 
lui  ai  toujours  dit  que  votre  Mi^esti  n*y  pouvmit  prendre  aucune  rteolu- 
tion  qa'apris  celle  des  Etat^  et  le  trsii6  de  trtve  qu'on  poursuit  h 
prtent  flut  ott  rompu :  oe  qu*ll  juge  4tre  bisn  vfeitable^  et  s*est  anssi 
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Le  Mane  oonaidered  thin  to  be  perfectly  fair,  and  was  satisfied  with 
the  answer.  But  a  few  days  ago  he  sent  to  me  faia  brother,  to  in- 
form me  that  an  English  pilot,  who  has  twice  sailed  in  search  of  a 

northern  passage,  has  been  called  to  Amsterdam  by  the  East  ludla 
Company,  to  tell  them  what  he  had  found,  find  whether  he  hoped 
to  discover  that  passage.  They  had  been  well  satisfied  with  his 
answer,  and  had  thought  they  might  succeed  in  the  scheme.  They 
had,  however,  been  unwilling  to  undertake  at  once  the  said  ex- 
pedition, and  they  had  only  remunerated  the  Englishman  for  his 
trouble,  and  had  dismissed  him,  with  the  promise  of  employing 
him  next  year,  1610. 

The  Englishman,  having  thus  obtained  his  leave,  Le  Maire^  who 
knows  him  well,  has  since  conferred  with  him,  and  has  l^mt 
his  opinions  on  these  snbjeets;  with  regard  to  which  the 
Englishman  had  also  held  intercourse  with  Plancins,  a  great 
geographer  and  clever  mathematician.  Plandos  maintains,  ac- 
cording to  the  reasons  of  his  science,  and  from  the  information 
given  him,  both  by  the  Englishman  and  other  pilots,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  same  navigation,  that  there  must  be  in  the 
northern  parts  a  passage  corsesponding  to  tlic  one  found  near  the 
south  pole  by  Magellan.    One  ot  these  pilots  has  been  there,  three 


contento  de  cette  rc})onse  ;  mais  il  m'envoya  ici  son  frere,  il  y  a  quelques 
jours,  pour  me  fiiire  entendre  qu'uu  pilote  anglois,  Icjucl  a  /-to  deux 
fois  cn  raer  pnnr  re.  liercher  le  passage  du  nor<l,  auroit  etc  maDd6 
Amsterdam  par  la  Compagnie  des  Indcs  d'Oneni,  pour  appreudre  de  lui 
ce  qu'il  en  auroit  rcconnu,  et  hUI  e.«i)croit  de  trouvcrce  passag:c  ;  de  la 
r6poDS6  duqucl  eux  «>toient  demeures  forts  contents,  ct  en  opiniou  que 
cette  esp6rance  pouvoit  reussir.  lis  n'avoient  toutefois  voulu  pour  lors 
faire  la  dite  eutroprise,  rn;t]<  rontente  seulemcnt  TAnglois,  et  rcnvoy6 
avec  promesse  i[u"i\  les  vitudiuit  trouver  eu  Tuunee  suivante  ItllO.  Ce 
cong6  lui  ayant  etu  doun^,  Le  Maire,  qui  le  counoit  fort  bicn,  auroit 
depuis  conf^r^  avec  lui,  et  entendu  sen  raisons,  dont  il  a  aussi  coniiuu- 
nique  avec  Plancius,  qui  est  grand  g^ographe  et  bon  math6maticicn,  le 
quel  soutient,  par  les  raisons  de  son  art,  et  de  ce  qu'il  a  appris  tant  de 
cet  Aiiglois  que  d'autres  pilotcs  qui  ont  fait  la  memo  navigation,  tout 
aiusi  que  du  c6te  du  miiU  on  a  trouvu  cn  la  mer  du  Sud,  approchant  le 
pdle  antarctique,  un  passage  qui  est  le  dctroit  de  Magellan,  qu'il  y  ca 
doit  pareillement  avoir  uu  autre  du  c6ie  du  nord.    L'uu  des  pilotes,  qui 
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(thirteen)  yews  ago»  engaged  in  the  tame  seareh,  end  hee  gone  ee 
far  as  Note  Zemla,  which  is  aiiuated  under  the  eeventy'third 
degree  of  latitude,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Tartary  towards  the 
north.   This  pilot  has  declared  that  he  was  at  that  time  not  sof* 

iiciently  experienced,  and  that  instead  of  penetrating  into  the  open 

sea,  which  is  never  frozen,  on  account  of  its  depth,  and  of  the 
great  force  of  its  currents  and  waves,  he  kept  near  the  coast.  He 
there  found  the  sea  frozen,  and  both  he  and  his  companions  were 
prevented  from  penetrating  any  further,  and  were  obliged  to 
return. 

The  Englishman  also  reports,  that  having  been  to  the  north  as 
Hut  as  eighty  degrees,  he  has  found  that  the  more  northwards  he 
went,  the  less  cold  it  became;  and  that  whilst  in  Nova  Zembla, 
the  land  was  barreni  and  there  mm  none  but  eaxniToroas  animals 
of  prey,  lihe  bean,  foxes,  and  the  like,  he  had  found  under  the 
eighty-first  degree  grasa  on  the  gnmnd,  and  animals  that  lived  on 
it  Plancius  confirms  this  by  scientific  reasons,  and  says,  that 
near  the  pole  the  sun  shines  for  five  monibs  contmually ;  and, 


fat  anid,  fl  y  a  trois^  ans,  employ^  en  cette  m^me  recherche,  et  passa 
juaqu^  NovarZemblai  ^ui  est  h  soizante-treize  degr^  de  latitude  en  la 
e6te  de  la  mer  Tartarique^  tirant  au  nord,  a  declare  ^ue,  pour  n'Stre  lore 
asMs  experiment^  en  cette  navigation,  au  lieu  d'entrer  avant  en  pleine 
mer,  oxi  elle  n'est  jamais  gdte  k  came  de  la  profondeur  et  de  la  grande 
tmp6taoait6  de  ses  flots  et  vagues,  il  se  eontenta  de  o^jer  les  bords,  oiH, 
ayant  trouvS  la  mer  gel^  lui  et  MS  compsgnons  furent  arrMt  et 
contraints  de  s'en  retonmer  sans  pasMiroutre. 

L'Anglois  a  encore  rapport6  qu^ayant  6t6  du  c6t6  du  nord  jusqu'i 
quatre-yingt-un  dcgr^s,  11  a  trouri  que  plus  11  approchoit  du  nord,  moins 
fl  y  avoit  de  froidure,  et  au  lieu  que  vers  Kora-Zembla  la  terre  n'6toit 
couverte  d'herbe  et  n'y  avoit  sinon  des  bdtes  qui  vivent  de  chair  et  de 
proie,  comme  ours,  renards  et  autres  semblablcs,  il  avoit  trouv6,  ^sdits 
quatre-vingt-un  degr^,  de  Therbc  sur  la  terre,  et  des  bdtes  qui  en  vivent : 
ce  que  Plancius  confirmc  par  raison,  et  dit  que  pr^s  du  p6Ic,  le  soleil 
loisant  sur  la  teire  dnq  mois  continuels,  encore  que  les  rayons  dlceloi 

*  This  trots  ought  probably  to  be  treize.  Tlie  expedilion  meant  bjr  Jeannin 
must  be  that  of  Bareulti  iu  ld90,  this  being  the  Imi  Dutch  expedition  to  the 
nortb-east  previous  to  1900. 
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although  his  rays  aie  weak,  yet  on  account  of  the  long  time  they 

continae,  they  have  snfBcient  strength  to  warm  the  ground, 
to  render  it  temperate,  to  accommodate  it  for  the  habitaiion  of  men, 
and  to  produce  grass  for  the  nourishment  of  animals.  He 
compares  it  to  a  small  fire,  which  is  but  lighted,  and  then 
immediately  extinguished.  He  also  adds,  that  one  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  considered  the 
regions  round  the  poles  as  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  their  cold, 
and  that  they  may  have  been  mistaken  in  this  respect,  as  much  as 
they  have  been  with  regard  to  the  tropics,  which  they  also  con- 
udered  as  nninhahitable  on  account  of  their  great  heat.  For  tiie 
tiopci  have  nevertheless  been  proved  to  be  habitable,  temperate, 
fertile,  and  favonrable  to  the  existence  of  man ;  and  (here  is  more 
heat  on  the  borders  of  the  tropics  than  near  the  line.  For  this 
reason,  Flandns  thinks  that  the  cold  increases  (as  you  proceed 
from  the  north  pole),  and  is  greatest  under  the  seventieth  degree ; 
but  that  passing  nearer  to  the  pole  it  becomes  less.  Thus  the 
Englishman  and  other  pilots,  who  have  gone  to  these  regions,  have 
found  it  to  be ;  and  they  conclude,  that  to  find  the  northern 
passage  with  greater  ease,  we  ought  not  to  sail  along  the  coasts  in. 


y  soient  foibles,  n^nmoins,  k  cause  du  long  temps  quails  y  demeurent, 
ils  ont  asses  de  force  pour  6chauffer  le  terroir,  et  le  rendre  temp6r6  et 
commode  pour  I'habitation  des  hommes,  produire  herbc  ct  nourrirb^tail; 
aliquant  cette  similitude  d*un  petit  feu  qui  ne  feroit  qu'dtrc  allum6  et 
aussitdt  6teint.  II  y  njoutc  aussi  qu'il  nc  se  faut  arrSter  k  Topinion  des 
anciena,  qui  estimoieut  la  terre  prbs  des  deux  pAIe?  inhabitable  k  cause 
de  sa  froidure,  et  qu'ils  se  peuvent  aussi  bien  treinjicr  <jn'en  ce  qu'ils  ont 
f\h  la  zone  torride  Atre  inhabitable  ^  cause  do  sa  grande  chaleur,  q\i'ori 
reconnalt  lu'annioins  par  exporience  6tre  habits,  fort  temp<$r6e,  fertile, 
et  commode  jxiiir  la  vie  <Ics  liomTne"',  et  qu'il  y  a  aussi  beaucoup  plus  de 
chaleur  sous  les  tropiques  du  Cancer  et  du  Capricome  que  ?ous  la  zone 
torride  ;  et  par  cette  nieme  raison,  Plancius  juge  que  la  froidure  croit,  et 
est  toujoiiTs  j/lin  grande  jusqu'au  Boixante-^ixi^me  degr^s,  mais  qu*en 
passant  jiius  outre  Jevers  le  pAle,  elie  devient  momdre,  et  ainsi  I'ont 
troiivu  l  Aiiglois  et  dautres  j  ilotes,  les  quels  ont  ci-devant  fait  tela 
V(  yagt :s,  (lont  ils  concluent  que,  pour  trou^  or  Ic  passni^e  du  nord  avec 
plus  de  facility,  au  lieu  de  rechercher  les  cOtes  de  la  mer  k  soixante-dix. 
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the  70>  71|  72f  and  78  degreest  as  the  Datch  hmwe  done ;  but 
tbat,  on  the  contrary^  we  ought  to  advance  into  the  open  aeay  and 
•0  go  as  far  as  to  the  81,  82,  and  83  degrees,  or  even  forther,  if 
necessary;  because  the  sea  not  being  frossen  in  that  latitude,  they 
trust  to  be  able  to  find  the  passage  ;  and  then  sailing  eastwards,  to 
pass  tlirouj^h  the  StraUs  ut  Aiium,  in  l  ;hen  following  the  cast 
coast  of  TarLary,  so  go  to  the  KiiigJuiii  ui  Cathay,  to  China,  to  the 
islands  of  Japan,  and  also  to  the  Spice  islands,  and  the  Philippines. 
For  east  and  west  join  on  account  of  the  spherical  sliape  of  our 
earth.  This  whole  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  can  be  finished  in 
six  months,  without  approaching  any  of  the  harbours  and  fortresses 
of  the  King  of  Spain ;  whilst  by  the  road,  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  is  now  in  common  nae,  one  generally  requires  three 
years,  and  one  is  besides  exposed  to  meet  and  to  fight  the 
Portuguese. 

He  proposed  to  me  in  his  overtures  with  regard  to  the  northern 
passage,  that  your  Mijesty  might  undertake  the  search  openly,  and 
in  your  Miyesty's  namci  as  a  glorious  enterprise,  or  else  under  the 
name  of  some  private  man,  whose  success,  if  good,  would  not  fail 


soixante-OQze,  soixant«-douze  ou  s<  ix aote-treize  degrds,  comme  les  Hol- 
Iftndais  ont  fait  ci-devant,  il  £c  luut  avaucer  cn  pleine  mer,  et  mooter 
jusqu'i  quatre-vingt-un,  quatre-vingt-deux  et  quatre-vingt-trois  degr^ 
ou  plus,  s'il  est  beaoin,  kB  quels  lieux  la  mcr  n'utant  point  gcl^  ils  se 
promettent  qu*on  pourra  trouver  ce  passage,  et  par  icelui,  cn  tirant  vers 
Porient,  passer  le  d^troit  d'Anian.  et  suivaut  la  cote  orientale  de  Tar- 
tarie,  aller  au  ruyaume  du  Cattuvj  a  la  Chine,  aux  ilesdu  Japon,  comme 
aussi,  attendu  que  rorieni  ct  roccidcnt  ahoutissent  I'uu  1  autre,  ^ 
cause  dc  la  roudeur  Jc  la  tcire,  aller  par  iijcmc  imtyeii  riux  MLilui[ne9  et 
aux  1 'lul i[>jiines  ;  lequtl  vo^^age,  ct  t-uutc  cttte  navigation,  taut  \)out 
kUlt  ]  our  retoumcr,  pourroient  etre  faita  en  six  mois,  sans  approchcr 
(1  aucuiis  ports  et  forteresses  du  roi  d'Espagne  ;  au  lieu  qu'^  le  faire  par 
le  cap  de  Bonne-Esp^rance,  qui  est  le  chemin  ordinaire  qu'ou  tient 
pruseut,  on  y  met  ordinairemcnt  pr^s  de  trois  taiB,  et  si  on  «si  suj«t  aux 
rencontres  et  incursions  des  Portugois. 

II  me  proposoit  done  cette  ouverture  du  passage  du  nord  pour  savoir 
si  Totre  Majest6  auroit  agr^ble  de  rentreprendre  ouyertemeot,  et  en  son 
nom,  comme  chose  fort  glorieuse,  et  qui  loi  acquerroit  uue  grands 
louaoge  enrers  la  post<rit6,  ou  bien  sous  le  nom  de  qnelque  parliculisr, 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  king.    Le  Maire  offered,  in  the  name  of  his 

brother  Isaac,  to  furnish  the  vessel  and  the  crew,  unless  your 
Majesty  should  wisli  to  employ  some  of  her  own  men,  together 
with  those  whom  he  woiihl  send  out,  and  who  arc  experienced  in 
this  kinil  of  navigation.  He  says,  that  to  execute  this  entci  jiriso, 
he  would  require  but  three  or  four  thousand  crowns  at  the  utmost, 
uhich  money  he  wishes  to  obtain  from  your  Majesty,  because  be, 
who  is  but  A  private  man,  would  not  lay  out  so  large  a  sum ;  nor 
does  be  dare  to  speak  about  it  to  any  one,  because  the  East  India 
Company  fears  above  every  thing  to  be  forestalled  in  this  design. 
Therefore*  Isaac  Le  Matre  would  not  converse  about  this  matter 
with  the  Englishman  except  in  secret.  He  also  adds,  that  if  this 
passage  be  discovered,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  means  of 
forming  an  assodation  to  traffic  with  all  these  countries  ;  and  that 
more  people  will  engage  their  capital  in  the  new  society,  than  in 
the  East  India  Company,  which  is  already  in  existence.  The  East 
India  Com])any  will  not  even  have  a  right  to  complain,  because  the 
charter  granted  to  them  by  the  States  General  authorises  them  to 
sail  only  round  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  and  not  by  the  north.  Of 
this  latter  passage  the  States  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 


dont  on  ne  laisseroit  dc  lui  attril)ucr  rhonneur  si  le  succcs  en  otoit  bon, 
ofiVant  do  la  part  de  son  fiere,  de  fournir  le  vaisf-cau  et  les  hommes,  si 
noa  que  votre  Maje6t6  y  en  veuille  au-^.si  enii'loycr  quel'jues-uns  des 
siens  avcc  ccux  (]u'il  y  mcttra,  les  (jucls  sont  experiment's  en  tels 
voyages,  disaut  dUc,  pour  cxccuter  cctte  eutreprise,  il  ne  faut  que  trois 
on  (juatre  mille  ecus  an  plu?,  lesquels  il  desire  tirer  de  votre  Majcst6, 
pour  cc  (juu  lui,  qui  u'est  qu'un  particulier,  n'y  voudroit  employer  cette 
souime,  ct  n'eu  ose  communiquer  h  personne,  d'autant  que  la  Compagnie 
des  iudeii  d'Orient  craiut  sur  toutes  choscs  (ju'ou  Ics  pr^vicuue  en  ee 
dossein,  et  qu'^  cette  occasion  son  frerc  n  avoit  oscr  parlor  a  TAuf^lois 
qu'en  secret.  II  dit  encore  que  si  ce  i)assage  est  trouve  et  dccouvcrt, 
qu'il  facilitcra  hien  fort  lo  moyen  de  faire  une  compagnie  pour  nUor  en 
tous  les  lieux  susdits,  et  que  plus  de  gens  y  niettront  leurs  louds  qu'en 
I'autre  qui  est  d6j^  faite,  sans  que  la  Compagnie  s'en  puisse  plaindre, 
attendu  quo  roctroi  qu'ello  a  obtenu  des  £tats  n'est  que  pour  y  allcr  du 
c6t6  du  cap  de  Bonne>Esp4rancc,  non  de  celui  du  nord,  dont  les  Etats  se 
sont  reserves  le  pouvoir  de  disposer  au  cas  que  le  passage  puit>se  en  Sire 
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of  granting  the  privilege  in  case  it  sbonld  be  discovered.    And  in 

order  to  encourage  some  bold  pilots  to  undertake  this  search,  they 
promised  a  reward  of  80,000  livrcs  to  the  first  discoverer. 

I  told  the  brother  of  Lc  >Tairc  v,ho  had  made  me  these 
overtures,  and  I  have  also  written  to  him,  that  I  would  immediately 
submit  the  matter  to  your  Majesty,  to  know  your  pleasure,  and  that  I 
would  inform  him  of  it  as  soon  as  possible;  for  he  says»  that  if  one 
wishes  to  engage  in  this  voyage  in  the  present  year,  one  mnst 
begin  it  in  March  at  the  very  latest,  if  any  success  is  to  hoped 
from  it.  Others  who  have  before  begun  it  in  July,  have  suffered 
greatly,  and  have  been  overtaken  by  the  winter.  Having  also 
been  informed  that  Plancius  had  come  to  the  Hague  two  days 
after  the  above  conversation,  I  invited  him  to  call  upon  me,  in 
order  to  speak  with  him.  This  I  have  done,  without,  however, 
letting  him  know  that  Le  Mairc  had  made  ovcrttiTcs  to  me,  for  I^e 
Maire  wishes  nobotly  to  be  aware  of  it.  Therefore  I  have  spoken 
to  Plancius  only  in  the  way  of  a  selentific  discussion,  on  the 
northern  passage,  and  as  if  I  were  desirous  lo  instruct  myself,  and 
to  learn  what  he  knows  about  it,  or  what  he  concludes  on 
scienliEc  grounds.    He  has  confirmed  to  me  all  the  above  facts, 

trouv6,  et  pour  inviter  quelques  pilotes  courugeux  do  se  hasarder  ^  en 
faire  la  recherche,  promia  vingt'quatre  mllle  livros  de  loysr  i  cdui  qui 

eu  scroit  le  premier  invcntear. 

J'ai  dit  au  fr^re  de  Le  Maire,  qui  m*en  a  communiquS  de  sa  part,  ei 
lui  ai  aUBsi^rit  que  j'cn  donncrnis  Incontinent  afis  k  votre  Majestc  pour 
en  savoir  sa  volont^,  ct  la  lui  faire  entendre  au  plus  t6t,  attendu  qu*il 
dit,  si  on  veut  penser  k  ce  voyage  d^s  cetto  aun6e,  qu'il  le  faut  com- 
mencer  en  mars  au  plus  tard  pour  en  esp^rer  hon  ttucc^s,  et  que  les 
autres  qui  Tont  ci-dev&nt  fait  en  juillet  s'en  sont  mal  trouv6s,  et  ontet^ 
Burpris  de  Thivcr.  Ayant  aussi  6t6  averti  que  Plancius  etoit  venu  k  la 
Ilaye  deux  jours  aprds  avoir  communique  au  fnire  de  Le  Mairc,  je  lo 
mandai  aussit/5t  ponr  en  conf6rcraTcc  lui,  corame  j'ai  fait,  sans  toutcfois 
lui  faire  cnTinoitre  (jue  Le  Mairc  m'cn  efit  fait  parlcr.  ni  que  votrc 
Maj-»-ti  M  n  un  desseiu  d'entreprcndre  cettc  recherche  ;  car  le  dit 

sieur  Le  Maire  ne  dusire  pas  que  personne  en  sache  rion  :  aussi  n'en  ai- 
je  parle  ^  Plancius  que  par  forme  de  iliscours,  et  conuue  etant  eurieux 
dc  m'insiruire  et  d'apprcixlre  ce  qu'il  en  sait,  et  juire  par  raii»on  p'^nvoir 
Itrc  fait ;  Icqucl  m'a  coutirme  tout  ce  que  dessuji,  et  qu*ii  avoit  exci(4 
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and  he  alao  told  me  that  it  was  he  who  incited  the  late  Jacob 
Heemskerk,  the  admiral  of  tiie  fleet  which  beat  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Straits  of  OibTaltar»  to  undertake  the  above  enteiprise. 
Heemskerk  had  contented  to  do  so,  and  Planeios  had  expected 

great  achievements  from  him,  because  Heemskerk  was  greatly  ex- 
perienced in  navigation,  and  was  anxious  to  acquire  the  honour 
of  finding  a  passage  through  the  Arctic  Regions,  like  Magellan, 
who  had  discovered  the  passapro  to  the  South  Sea.  But 
Heemskerk  fell  in  that  battle  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

It  belongs  to  your  Majesty  to  command  me  what  I  am  to  do  in 
this  affair.  The  truth  is,  that  one  cannot  guarantee  the  success 
of  this  enterprise  with  certainty ;  but  yet,  it  is  also  true,  that  Le 
Maire  has  for  a  long  time  inquired  into  the  chances  of  the  under- 
taking, and  that  he  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  able  and 
industrious  man.  Besides,  the  risk  would  not  be  Tery  great. 
When  Ferdinand  of  Spain  received  the  offer  of  Columbus,  and 
caused  three  ships  to  be  fitted  out  for  him,  to  sail  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  proposal  seemed  still  more  hazardous,  and  all  the  other 
potentates,  to  whom  he  had  applied,  had  laughed  at  him,  con- 
sidering his  success  as  impossible,  and  yet  he  has  obtained  such 
great  results.    It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Plancius,  and  of  other 


feu  Amsquerque,  amiral  de  la  flotte  qui  fit  I'exploit  du  dotroit  de 
Gibraltar,  de  faire  cette  entreprise,  lequel  a\v  etoit  rusolu,  dout  il  esperoit 
bien,  pour  ce  que  le  dit  Amsquerque  6tuit  i  i  t  <  titoiidu  uux  navigations, 
et  dciiireux  d'aequerir  cct  honneur,  comiue  ^lagellau  avoit  fait  d^ 
couvrant  le  passage  du  cdt6  de  la  mer  du  Sud  ;  mais  il  mourut  en  ee 
coiul>at.  C'est  a  voire  INIajeste  de  me  commander  ce  qu'il  lui  plait  quo 
jc  fassc  cu  cct  endroit.  La  v6rit6  est  qu'on  ne  pent  r6pon(3iedu  sueods 
de  cette  entreprise  avec  certitude ;  mais  il  est  bien  vrai  que  dds  long 
temps  Le  Maire  s'est  inform6  de  ce  qu'on  pouvait  esp^rer  de  telle  entre- 
prise, ot  qu'il  est  tenu  pour  homme  vna6  et  industeieux ;  puis  on  n*7 
hasarderoit  pas  beaucoup.  Quaud  Ferdinand  rsQnt  Vvfis  de  Ohristophe 
Colomb,  et  lui  fit  gquiper  trois  navires  pour  aller  au  Toyage  des  Indes 
d'Oocident,  Tentreprise  sembloit  encore  pour  Ion  plus  incertahifl^  et  tons 
lea  autres  potentate  aux  quels  cet  homme  s'6toit  adrssi6  0*en  ^ient 
moquei,  jugeant  son  entreprise  in^osnble ;  et  toute-fois  eUe  a  produii 
ua  si  grand  fruit  C'est  ausii  TsTis  de  Plancius  et  d*atttres  gcographes, 
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geographers,  that  in  the  northern  parts  there  are  many  countries 
which  have  not  yet  been  discoTered,  and  which  God  may  be 

keeping  for  the  glory  and  the  profit  of  other  princeSy  unwilling  to 
give  every  thing  to  Spain  alone.   Bven,  were  nothing  to  come  of 

this  search,  yet  it  would  always  be  honourable  to  have  undertaken 
it,  and  the  regret  will  not  be  very  great  since  so  little  is  risked. 

Thiii  letter  having  been  terminated,  and  I  heinn;  ready  to  send  it 
to  your  Majesty,  Le  Mairc  has  a^ain  written  to  me,  and  has  sent 
to  me  the  memoir,  which  is  joined  to  the  present  letter,  which  also 
contains  an  ample  discussion  of  the  above  subject.  He  also  writes 
to  me,  that  some  members  of  the  Blast  India  Company,  who  had 
been  informed  that  the  Englishman  had  secretly  treated  with  him, 
had  become  afraid  that  I  might  wish  to  employ  him  for  the  dis* 
covcry  of  this  passage.  For  this  reaeoni  they  have  again  treated 
with  him  about  his  undertaking  such  an  expedition  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  The  directors  of  the  Amsterdam  chamber 
have  written  to  the  other  chambers  of  the  same  company,  to 
request  their  approval;  and  should  the  others  refuse,  the  Am- 
sterdam chamber  will  undertake  the  expedition  at  their  own  risk. 
Le  Maire,  nevertheless,  persists  in  advising  your  Majesty  to 

qui  ont  ^rit  que  du  c6t6  du  nord  11  y  a  encore  beaucoup  terres  qui 
n'ont  6t6  d6couverteB,  lesquelles  Dieu  peut  r^server  k  lu  gl-.ire  et  aa 
profit  d'autres  princes,  n'ayant  voulu  tout  donncr  ^  la  seule  Espagne. 
Qunnd  m^rae  il  n*en  succ6dcroit  rien,  sera  toujours  chose  louable  de 
rsToir  entreprifl,  et  le  repentir  n'en  sera  jamais  grand,  puisqu'on  y 
hassxde  si  peu. 

Geite  lettre  6tani  aehev6e,  et  mei  prte  de  Penvoyttr  h  votre  Majo^to, 
Le  Maiie  m*a  denwhef  fcrit,  et  envoyfi  le  m6moire  qui  est  ci-joint, 
lequel  eontient  nn  dtscours  asoes  ample,  enaemhle  les  rais<ms  de  ee  que 
desaus.  n  me  maade  pareillement  qu'aueuBS  de  la  Gompagnie  des 
Indcs,  ayant  6t^  avwtis  que  TAnglois  avoit  eonffirfi  sediment  avec  lui, 
«ont  entr^s  en  appr^ension  qu'il  t*en  vooloit  wenir  et  Temployer  lul 
mtate  pour  d^uvrir  ee  passage,  qu%  cette  oecadon  ils  ont  de  nouveau 
traits  avec  lul  pour  entrepreodre  la  dite  navigation  dte  eette  ann^c^ 
ayant  ceux  de  la  chambre  d' Amsterdam  ient  h  cet  effel  aux  autres 
ehambres  qui  sent  de  la  m4me  compagnie  pour  le  fairs  approuver,  avec 
declaration,  s*ils  le  refusent,  qu'ils  entreprendont  eux  seuls.  Le  Mairs 
ne  laiase  pourtant  exhorter  votre  Migest^  k  cette  entrepriie,  memandant 
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engage  in  tbis  enterprise,  telling  me  that  he  has  at  hit  disposal 

a  pilot,  who  has  already  been  engaged  in  a  simOar  voyage,^  and 
who  is  more  experienced  and  more  capable  than  the  Englishman. 

It  belongs  to  your  Majesty  to  order  what  I  am  to  do.  I  have 
had  several  conferences  with  other  men  about  expeditions  to  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  I  feel  confident,  that  when  it  will 
please  your  Majesty  to  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration, 
with  the  intention  of  profiting  by  it,  there  will  be  means  of  ob- 
taining  very  able  and  experienced  men.  There  are  also  many  rich 
merchants  who  will  gladly  join  in  the  commerce  with  East  India* 
and  yet  more  willingly  if  this  northern  passage  be  found;  hut 
as  to  the  West  Indies,  they  all  think  that  far  greater  armaments 
will  be  required.  It  is  true  that  the  voyage  is  also  shorter,  and 
those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  intercourse  which  may  be 
established  with  those  parts,  promise  great  suecess.  They  also 
prove  this  by  such  good  reasons,  that  we  may  well  helieve  them.* 

qu*il  a  on  pilote,  lequel  a  d6Jh  £ut  ee  m^e  voyage,  et  est  plus  experi* 
menti  et  capable  que  PAnglois.  Cest  k  die  de  oommander  son  inten- 
tention.  J'ai  eu  plusieuis  conf6rence8  aTec  d*antres,  soit  pour  les 
voyages  des  Indes  d*Orient  on  d'Oeeident,  et  suis  assart,  quand  II  lui 
plaira  d*y  pmscr  k  bon  esclent,  ct  pour  en  iirer  du  fruit,  qu*il  y  aura 
moyen  de  lui  ftire  avoir  de  tiki-bons  hommes,  et  fort  experimental ;  qa*il 
y  a  aunt  de  riches  niarchands  lesquds  seront  de  la  partie  pour  le  com- 
merce des  Indes  d*Orient,  et  plus  volontiers  encore  si  oe  passage  du  novd 
est  trouv^ :  mais,  quant  aux  Indes  d'Occtdenty  ils  tiMmenl  tcus  qull  y 
faut  employer  un  plus  grand  appareil  de  forces.  H  est  vrai  que  le 
voyage  est  aussi  beaucoup  plus  court ;  et  ceux  qui  ont  quelque  connois* 
sance  des  entreprises  qu*on  7  pent  dresser,  en  piomettant  tout  bon 
suco^  dont  ils  diacouroit  avec  de  si  bonnes  raisons,  qu*il  y  a  stqet  d'y 
ajottter  fox ;  j*en  attendrat  ses  commandemens,  priaai  Dieu,  Sire,  qu'fl 
doone  k  sa  M^est^  et  k  sa  Boyale  famille  tout  hour  et  prospdriti 
Yotre  etc 

De  la  Hayt  ct  viTi^t-cinquUme  Janvier  1C09, 


^  Probably  Nai, 

*^  'J'lif  principal  mlvornto  of  the  W.  st  Imlirtii  ent*  riirisf  wns  William  Usse- 
linex,  wlif)  lit  tliat  very  timo  published  st  veral  very  eloquent  puuiphlets  in  its 
dtfcnce.    He  in  moai  probably  tho  person  referred  to  by  Jeannio. 
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I  am  expecting  your  Majesty's  comnandBy  praying  God,  siie,  that 
lie  may  give  to  your  Majesty  and  to  the  whole  Royal  family  all 
happinesi  and  prosperity. 

P.  JEANNIN. 

TU  Ba^,  the  Sfil4  of  Janumy,  1609. 


KXTBACTS  CONCERNINQ  A  SHIP  BOOK  FOUND  AT 
AMSTERDAM  BY  JOHN  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD,  ESQ. 

Z.  7B0M  BSODHXADy  BIVOBT  TO  XHB  ASSBICBLT  OF  THB  STATB 
OF  VSW  TOBB,  aVOTSS  BT  O'OA&LAOHAir,  HIST.  OF 
VmW  KXTHBBL.  I,  p.  38.' 

The  onlv  trace  of  this  vovajre  that  was  to  be  discovered  in  the 
papers  of  the  East  India  Company,  consi.stcd  of  a  memorandum, 
in  one  of  the  ship  books,  stating  the  fact  that  the  yacht  HoUvw 
Moan,  of  forty  lasts  burden,  had  been  sent  toward  the  north  in  the 
year  1608. 


IX.  FBOM  BKODBBA]>,  HIST.  OF  TX.  TOBK,  p.  41. 

The  subsequent  career  of  the  Half  Moon  may  perhaps  interest 
the  curious.  The  small  ship  book  before  referred  to,  which  I  found 
in  1941,  in  the  Company's  archives  at  Amsterdam,  besides 
recording  the  return  of  the  yacht  on  the  15th  of  July  1610,  states 
that,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1611,  she  sailed  in  company  with  other 
Teasels  to  the  East  Indies  under  the  command  of  Laurens  Reael, 
and  that,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1619,  she  was  wrecked  and  lost  on 
the  island  of  Mauritius. 

*  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  procure  facsimiles  of  these  two  docu- 
ments, but  in  vain.  TIu»  eiliti  r  of  ih>'  prrseiU  volume  Ims,  however,  received 
frmn  Holland  a  MS.  copy  of  the  tirst  dociiTntnt,  from  the  above  qnoted 
pnvataljr  priuioJ  work  of  Mr.  Murphy.  But  Mr.  Murphy  seemed  desirous 
not  to  let  the  writer  of  the  pre«?ent  pages  obtain  a  plimpse  of  that  pamphlet, 
it  would  have  beeu  coutrary  to  tlie  rules  of  litemrv  iniercourse  to  take  from  him 
in  secret  what  be  would  not  communicate  opt- nly.  The  title  of  ^r.  Mturphy's 
pamphlet,  togetbw  with  a  descriptive  note  from  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Fr.  Muller, 
of  AmsterdaiD,  is  to  be  found  in  our  bibliographical  list. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  CHARTER  GRANTED  TO  THE 

COMPANY  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  DISCOVERERS 
OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE, 

apud  Bletsoe,  July  1612. 


A.  Begmning* 

James,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Knglaml,  etc.  Wherca>',  we 
arc  crcilibly  informed  that  our  cozens  and  councellors  Henry 
Charles  Earl  of  Northampton,  keeper  of  the  privy  scale ;  Charles 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  admirall  of  England ;  Thomas  Barl  of  Suffolk, 
chamberlain  of  our  own  household ;  our  right  trusty  and  well 
beloued  cossen  Henvy  Earl  of  Southampton;  William  Earl  of 
SalisbuTf,  our  right  trusty  and  well  beloued  Theophilus  Lord 
Walden,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  Maunsell,  Sir  Walter  Hope,  Sit 
Dudley  Diggs,  Sir  James  Lancerote,  Knights;  Rebecca  Lady 
Romney,  Francis  Jones,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  our  city  of 
London;  John  Wolstenholme,  Esq.,  John  Ed  red  Robert  Sandy, 
William  Greenwell,  Nicholas  Seats,  Hovet  Stapcrs,  William 
Russell,  John  Mericks,  Abraham  Chamhcrleiuc,  Philippe  iiiiilo- 
mathis,  merchants  of  the  ciltie  of  London  ;  the  Muscovy  Company 
and  the  East  India  Company  of  the  sixth  voyagf,  did  in  Aprill 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  tcnc,  with  great  charge  sett  fourth  a 
shippc  called  the  Discoverye,  and  certainc  persons  under  the  com- 
mand of  Henry  Hudson  to  search  and  find  out  a  passage  by  the 
north-west  of  America  to  the  sea  of  Sur,  commonly  called  the 
south  Sea,  and  hare  in  that  voyage  found  a  straight  or  narrow  sea 
by  the  which  they  hope  and  purpose  to  advance  a  trade  to  the 
great  kingdoms  of  Tartaria,  China,  Japan,  Solomons  Islands, 
Chili,  the  Fhilippins  and  other  countrys  in  or  upon  the  said  sea  . . . 

B.  Summary  of  the  grant  fai  the  boihm  of  th$  charter  J, 

This  bill  conteyneth  your  Majesty's  grant  unto  the  merchants  of 

London,  discoverers  of  the  north-west  passage,  to  be  made  and 
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treated  a  corporate  body,  and  to  be  invested  with  powers  and 

capacities  thereunto  incident,  so  that  the  trade  through  that 
passaj^e  may  be  nuinat;c<l  with  some  order  and  <xovcrnmerit,  and 
not  loosely  at  the  n  t ion  of  every  private  adventurer.  The 
frame  and  constitutions  of  this  company  is  not  restrained  to  any 
nnmher  certain,  nor  confined  to  any  particular  citty,  town  or  i^lace, 
nor  tending  to  any  degree  of  monopoly.  The  Prince  is  the 
supreme  protector,  under  your  Majesty,  of  this  company.  The 
custom  subsidy,  and  impost  accruing  to  your  Majesty  of  all  goods 
and  merchandiae  shipped  outwards  and  homewards  through  the 
said  passagOj  in  the  7th  year  after  the  date  of  the  present  patent 
(by  which  time  it  is  conceived  the  trade  may  settle  and  growe  some- 
what beneficiall)  are  therein  graunted  to  the  first  discoverers,  in 
consideration  of  their  charges  in  the  discovery;  and  the  like  graunt 
to  Captain  Button,  and  the  masters  and  marines  in  the  two  shippes 
lately  sett  forth  for  the  perfecting  of  the  said  discoverye,  of  the 
customs,  subsidy  and  impost  happening  in  the  5th  year  after  the 
date  of  the  present  patent  ^wliich  as  supposed  will  be  a  lessc 
matter),  in  consideration  of  their  services  therein. 


EXTKACTS   FKOM    KAFN'S  ANTIQUITATES 

AMERICAN.^,  p.  295. 

NuKC  dicendum  est,  quid  e  regione  OroenlandisB  objaceat  et 
recessihus,  ante  commemoratas.  FurdustraadQ  nomen  teme  est, 
ubi  tantum  gelu  est,  ut  quantum  scire  datur,  inhabituri  non  pos- 
sit;  ab  ea  austrum  versus  est  Hellulandia,  regie  Scrvlingorum 
appcllata ;  inde  brevi  spatio  abest  Vinlandia  Bona,  quam  nonnulli 
ex  Africa  protendi  aestimant.  Inter  Vinlandiam  et  Oroenlandiam 
est  Ginnungayap,  quod  influit  ex  man  dido  oceono,  totum  terra- 
rum  orbem  ambiente. 
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P.  300.  DBSCBiPTio  OBanrLAifDrx  avotorb  itabb  babdi,  folio. 

(treatise  of  ivee  Boiy  ) 

H«e  relationes  semts  aunt  ab  archiepiscopo  Nidrosienai  Erieo 
Walckendorpb,  qui  anno  1516,  novam  ad  Graenlandiam  iterum 
iiiTeniendam  cxpedittonem  moliens,  varia  ad  hnjns  tenrsB  deserip* 
tionem  pertinentia  coUegit.   Pneter  supra,  p.  282,  allata  manu- 

scripta  et  editiones,  quarum  Extrupii  ex  manuscripto  licgiic 
Dresdensis  Bibliothecce,  G.  No.  52a,  signato  est  desumta,  aliae 
versiones  qiiacdam  adhiberi  mcrentur.  ^Here  Jbllows  (he  title  in 
English,  as  to  he  found  on  paijp  230.  J 

Quam  multil'ariam  notninum  topographicorum  in  Datiicis  manu' 
8cnptis,etgraviorein  qaidemin  duobushorum  vetustissimis  editioni- 
boa  depravationem  conaldaremus,  similisj  et  ex  aliqua  parte  pessima, 
confusio  in  translatione,  qase  tria  porro  diversi  generis  idiomata, 
Gemuuiiie,  BelgiiB  et  Anglis  permeaTerat,  minime  erit  miranda. 
At  nibilomiiiua  dietam  Tersionem  TetttBtisnmo  cuidam  originalis 
exemplari,  quod  bonas  quasdam  lectiones  wraTefaty  superinatrae* 
tarn  esse  cenumus,  qnam  igitur  (F  notatam)  in  bac  collatione  negU- 
gcre  noluimus.  Addidit  hujus  transcripti  auetor  (p.  230)  ipsam 
lelationem  in  insnlis  Ficreyenstbus  luisse  repertam,  m  m 
reekpninff  book  written  above  one  hundred  yeeree  ago. 


OTHER  NAMES  OP  HUDSON'S  STRAIT,  HUDSON'S 
BAY,  HUDSON'S  TOUCHES,  HUDSON'S  POINT, 
AND  HUDSON'S  RIVER. 

HfidwnU  Strttti :  Rio  Nevado  (Sebastian  Oehoty  1498). 

Hudson' i>  Bug:  Baiu  dos  Medaos  (Ortelius,  from  the  Portuguese 
1558-1570). 

Hudson  s  TouchcH  :  Jan  Mayen  Island  (Jan  May,  1011). 
Hudson' 9  Foint:  Rudson's  Point  (a  corruption;  Zorgdrager, 
Scoresby.) 

Hudson's  River:  Rio  de  Qamas,  Rio  Grande  (Spaniards,  1525- 
1600);  Cahohatatea  (Indian  name);  Manhattan's  Rivier,  Groote 
Rivier,  Noort  Rivier,  Montaigne  Rivier,  Maurits  Rifier  (Dutch 
Maps,  1615  to  1664). 
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ADBKima.  Geocliielite  der  Schiffiihrten  und  Venuche  welehe 
far  Entdeckung  des  norddstlichen  Weges  nach  Japan  imd  China 
von  Terselkiedenen  Nationen  nnternommen  wnrden.   Znm  Behtife 

der  Erdbeschreibung  und  N&turgeschichte  dieser  Oegenden  ent- 
"worfen  von  Jobann  Christoph  Adelung.    Halle,  4to,  1768. 

Akerxy.  An  Essay  on  tbe  Geolo<?y  of  the  Hudson  river,  and 
the  adjacent  regions:  illustrated  by  a  geological  section  of  tbe 
country,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy  Hook,  in  New  Jersey, 
northward,  through  the  highlands  in  New  York,  towards  the 
Catskill  Mountains :  by  Samuel  Akcrly,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
denU  of  the  New  York  Lyceam  of  Natural  History.  New  York, 
12mo,  1820. 

Alcbdo,  te$  Thok Fsov. 

AiEvxtcjur  BiooBAPKT.  The  Library  of  American  Biography. 
Edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  aasiited  hy  eereral  of  the  moat  distin- 
goished  writen.  First  Beriea.  Portraits.  Ten  vols.,  12mo,  New 
York.   VoL  z,  pp.  187-261.   Life  of  Hndson,  by  R.  H.  devehiad. 

Antiqvitatbs  AifBBiOAiriB  siye  Scriptores  Septentrionales 
renim  ante-Columbianarum  in  America. 

Samlingaf  de  i  nordena  Oldtikrirter  inUeholdte  Efterretainger  vnide  gamle 
Notdboers  OpdageUesreis^r  til  America,  fra  det  10  de  Ul  det  14  de  Aarhun- 
drede. 

Edidit  Socictas  Regia  Antiquariorum  Septentrionalium.  liafuiaj. 
1887.    (Edited  by  C.  itafn.j 

AucKAOLooiA  Ameuicana,  See  Gallatin. 

Barbow.  A  Chronological  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic 
Begions;  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a 
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Norih-easiy  Nortli-WMt,  or  Polar  Pasnge^  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Padfio :  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Scandinavian  navigation 
to  the  recent  expeditions  nnder  the  orders  of  Captains  Ross  and 
Bnchai),  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  F.R.S.    London,  l  a  IS. 

Blkcilly.  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  towards  the  North  Pole, 
performed  in  His  Majesty's  ships  Dorothea  and  Trent,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  David  Buchan,  R.N.,  1818;  to  which  is 
added  a  Summary  of  all  the  early  attempts  to  reach  the  Pacific  by 
the  way  of  the  Pole.  By  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  expedition.  Published  by  autho- 
rity of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  (With  a  map 
and  many  illustrations.)   8vo.   London,  1843. 

BsaiK  EK  YooBTOAVo  Ton  de  Nederlandsche  Oostindische 
Compagnie.  2  vols.)  4to^  obL,  oonsuting  of  twenty-one  parts  with 
separate  pagination.  Amsterdam,  1646.  (DanieU's  Ifap,  part  i, 
p.  18 ;  Hudson's  Voyage,  part    p«  54.) 

BiXBy  SM  Db  Vebb,  Gbbbit. 

Besohsbblle.    Grand  Dictionnaire  de  Geographie  univeraelle, 

ancienne  et  modcrue.  i'ar  M.  Bescherelle,  aine.  4  vols.,  4Lo, 
Paris,  1856-7. 

B tsciiRYViNOHE  vaii  Virginia,  Kieuw  Ncdcrlandt,  Niow- 
Engelandt,  en  d'Eylanden  Bermudes,  Barba  dos,  en  S.  Christoiitl. 
DIcnstelyck  voor  elck  een  derwaerts  handclende,  en  alle  voor- 
planten  van  Nieuw  Colonieo,  met  Koperen  figuren  vcrcicrt.  't  Ams- 
terdam, by  Joost-Hartgers,  Bouckverkoopcr  op  dcm  Dam,  bezyden 
*t  Stadthnys,  op  de  hoeck  van  de  Kalverstraet,  in  de  Boeck- 
winclceli  anno  1651.  4to.   Title,  60  pp.  Map. 

BtBLIOOBAPBIB  NeBBItAKBO-BuSSB,  9t§  ObTBLIVS. 

Bidpxb,  Me  Cabot. 

B10GBA.PHZ1.  Bbixawbica,  or  the  Lim  of  the  most  emment 
persons  who  hare  flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  Cimes :  collected  from  the 

best  authorities,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and  digested  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Bayle's  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary.  Loiidon, 
folio,  MDCCL.  (Volume  the  fourth,  pp.  2691-2695.  Hudson,  Henry). 

BioGRAriiiE  Univeuselle,  ancienne  et  modeme,  ou  Histoire, 
par  ordrc  alphab^tique  de  la  vie  publique  et  privec  de  tons  les 
hommes  qui  se  sont  distinguls  par  leurs  Merits,  leurs  actions,  leurs 
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talentft,  leurs  vertus  ou  leiirs  crimes.  Oavrage  enti^rement  neul^ 
vkdigk  par  une  8oci6t4  de  Gens  de  lettres  et  de  SavanU.  Tome 
xsi.   Paris,  1818.   (Page  10-12,  Hudson  Henri.) 

Blabv,  Wilb.  et  Joh.  Le  Grand  Atlas,  on  Cosmographie 
Bkviane,  en  lequel  est  esactement  descritte  la  terre^  la  mer  et  le 
ciel.    Amsterdam.    J.  Blaew.    1663.    12  toI.,  fol. 

Blkfkix.  Dithmari  Blefkenii  lUundia,  sive  poj)uloium  & 
mirabilium  qua;  in  ea  Insula  rcperiuntcr,  accuratior  Descriptio: 
cui  dc  Gronlandia  sub  finein  qutedani  adjecta.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum.  Ex  Typographcio  Henrici  ab  Uacstens.  cioiocYii.  160. 
pp.  71. 

Bbockhaus.  Allgemeine  deutsche  Real  Encyklo{MLdie  far  die 
gebildeten  Stande.  Conrersatlons  Lcxikon.  Zchnte  verbcssertc 
und  vennehrte  Attflage  in  15  Banden,  Leipsig:  1861-55.  (VoL-viii, 
p.  102,  Hudson's  bay). 

This  ediUoD,  which  is  to  be  foond  to  the  reading  room  of  the  British 
Mii8eiim,does  not  contain  the  Auskoeld  Myth ;  on  the  contntt7,the  di&oovery 
<jjt  Hndson'te  Strait  is  attributed  to  Sebastian  Cabot.  But  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions, we  belieye  down  to  the  eighth,  the  Anekoeld  storf  exists. 

Brodhead.  History  of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  by  John 
llomeyu  Brodhcad.  First  Period,  1609- 1GG4.  Illustrated  with  a 
Map  of  New  Netherlands,  according  to  the  charters  granted  by 
the  States  General,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1614,  and  the  3rd  of 
June,  1621.    8vo.    New  York,  1853. 

BucuAN,  see  Jeannin. 

Cabot  (Sebastian).  His  great  Planisphere.  A  copy  of  this 
celebrated  work,  bearing  the  date  of  1544,  is  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  in  Paris.  This  map  is  pasted  upon  a  roller.  On 
both  sides  of  tbe  engraving  there  are  pasted  explanations  in  letter- 
press, on  one  side  in  Spanish  and  on  the  other  in  Latin.  The 
whole  map  is  very  large.  The  Latin  letterpress  alone  fills  more 
than  twenty  pages  in  a  reprint  which  we  are  about  to  speak  of. 
It  is  in  one  of  these  letterpress  explanations  that  the  date  of  1544 
occurs.  Mr.  Juuiurd  has  published  pait  ui  ilie  uuip  in  liis  "  M^onu- 
mcnts  dc  Geographic"  ;  that  is  to  say,  three  of  the  four  sheets  it  is 
composed  of.  But  the  most  important  sheet,  containing  North 
America,  is  yet  wanting.  The  letterpress  also  baa  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 
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There  eeenu  to  ha.ve  been  a  second  eUition  of  this  map  published 
In  the  year  1649,  probably  in  England,  where  Sebastian  Cabot  was 
then  residing.   This  is  to  be  concluded  from  a  book  by  Nathan 

Chytraeus,  called  "  Itinerum  DelicioD."  Chytracus  travelled  through 
Tarious  parts  of  Europe  and  visited  Oxford  in  1566.  He  there 
copied  a  series  of  inscriptions,  corresponding,  except  in  some  very 
slight  respects,  with  the  Latin  explanations  of  the  Paris  map  ;  but 
with  that  important  difierence,  that  llie  date  is  1549  instead  of 
1544.  These  inscriptions  are  reprinted  in  the  '*  Itinerum  Delicice." 
•  In  Haklayt's  Collection  wc  find  the  following  heading  :  Ah 
extract  lakm  out  of  the  Map  of  Sebastian  Cahot,  cut  by  Client 
Adamtf  eoneemmg  kii  DtMcowr^  of  ihe  Weai  Indiet,  which  ic  to  be 
Mate  tfi  Ser  Msjeelieif  prime  GaUerie  at  JFeetmmeter,  and  in  nutnf 
tUher  ancient  merchants  HoueeeJ*  This  heading  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  Baccalaos  or  Terra  Nova,  which  Is  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  1544  or  1549  edition  of  the  Cabot  map,  but  it  is 
not  by  any  means  a  literal  copy.  One  important  change  consists  in 
the  alteration  of  the  date  of  the  voyage  described  in  it,  which  is 
l  l'J  I  in  the  earlier  cdiiiuu  and  l  iU7  in  lli;it  of  Clement  Adams. 
Adams  has  besides  completely  altered  the  phraseology  of  his  text, 
which  he  has  mademost  bombastic ;  lengthening  out  the  passages  by 
superfluous  additions,  so  that  his  text  is  by  about  one-third  longer 
than  that  of  the  original,  without  containing  any  new  information. 

It  would  seem  doubtful  from  Hakluyt's  above-quoted  heading, 
whether  Adams  had  copied  the  whole  of  Cabot's  map  or  merely 
the  delineation  of  Terra  Nova;  because  the  word  extract  might 
refer  to  an  extract  made  by  Adams  from  Cabot's  map,  or  to  an 
extract  made  from  Adams's  map  by  Hahluyt.  This  doubt  is 
removed  by  a  passage  in  the  third  volume,  p.  807,  of  Pnrchaa' 
P^grime,  where  the  same  map  is  more  fully  described.  Purchas 
has  evidently  himself  seen  the  map,  which  was  most  likely  the 
identical  copy  also  seen  before  by  Hakluyt  in  Whitehall  Gallery. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  aaolhcr  map  mentioned  by  Willes  as 
having  been  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  is  also  identical 
with  that  seen  at  ^YliiLehall.  This  map  contained  a  delineation 
of  Hudson's  Strait,  tlic  description  of  which  wc  have  reprinted 
in  the  Introduction.  This  description  dues  not  correspond  in 
all  its  parts  with  the  1544  map,  and  there  are  besides  some 
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more  details  giTen  by  Willes,  which  are  in  etill  stronger  contra- 
distinction with  the  indicatioos  of  the  Paris  copy.  This  ciicnm- 
stance  has  led  us  to  the  supposition  that  the  Earl  of  Bedfinrd's 
copy  also  belonged  to  the  Clement  Adams'  edition,  and  that  Adams 

had  altered  the  lines  of  the  chart  as  well  as  the  words  of  the 
text,  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  have  dared  to  do  so  ui 
Cabot's  lifetime,  and  therefore  think  that  Adams'  map  was  pub- 
lished after  Cabot's  death  ^about  1557). 

  A  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  RcTiew  of  the  His- 
tory of  Maritime  Discovery.  Illustrated  by  Documents  from  the 
Rolls  now  first  published,  by  E.  Biddle.    London,  1831. 

— ~  Notices  concerning  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian; 
transcribed  and  translated  from  original  manuscripts  in  the  Macrian 
Library  at  Venice,  by  Rawdon  Brown.  Communicated  to  the 
Society  by  £dw.  Cheney.  Philobiblon  Society,  Bibliographical 
and  Historical  Miicellanies.   London,  1854-66. 

Catlut*  Letters  and  notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Con-* 
dition  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  George  Catlin.  Written 
during  eight  yeait  travel,  from  1882  to  1839,  amongst  the  'Wildest 
Tribes  of  Indians  in  North  America.  With  312  Plates.  2  vols., 
royal  Bvo,  pp.  264  and  266.    New  York,  1841. 

Chttr-'f.us.  \\iriuiara  in  Europa  itinerum  Delicia?,  seu,  ex 
variis  Manusciiptisj  selectiora  tantum  inscriptionum,  maxime  re- 
centium  Monumenta. . .  .Omnia  niiper  collecta  et  hoc  modo  digesta 
a  Nathaae  Chytrseo.    Uerbornae  Nassoviorum,  1594. 

( The  same  book,  saeond  editioo,  iMd.,  1699 ;  tbe  same  book,  third  edition, 

Clbtblaivd,  i§e  AmnicAw  Bxoobafbt. 

CoLXBOTioxs  of  the  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  For  the  year  1809. 
VoLL  New  York,  1811,  8yo. 

P.  19.  A  discourse  designed  to  conunemorate  the  discoTory  of 
New  York  by  Henry  Hudson,  deliTered  before  the  New  York 
Hist  Soc,  Sept.  4th,  1809,  being  the  completing  of  the  second 
century  since  the  event.  By  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  hist  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  member  of  the  Hist,  Soc. 

P.  41.  A  Communication  from  Dr.  Mitchill,  with  respect  to  the 
several  sorts  of  fish  to  be  found  in  the  Hudson. 
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P.  45.  The  Belation  of  De  Venussano  to  the  King  of  France* 
of  the  Land  hy  him  ^Uscovered  in  the  name  of  H.M. 

P.  61.  The  Voyage  of  H.  Hudson  towards  the  North  Pole, 
anno  1607. 

P.  81.  A  Second  Voyage  of  H.  iiudson,  ior  linding  a  Passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  X.E.,  anno  1608. 

P.  102.  The  third  Voyage  of  H.  Hudson  towards  Nova  Zcm- 
bla,  etc.,  and  along  the  coast  to  42  degrees  and  a  half,  and  up  the 
river  (the  HudBon)  to  42  degrees,  anno  1609. 

Collections  of  the  New  York  Uist.  Soc.  Second  Series.  Vol.  L 
New  York,  1841,  8vo. 

P.  87.  Verazzano's  Voyage. 

P.  69.  Indian  Traditions  on  the  First  Arri?al  of  the  Dutch  on 
Manhattan  Island. 

P.  76.  Lambrechtsen's  History  of  New  Netherlands. 

P.  126,  Van  der  Donck,  Description  of  New  Netherlands. 

P.  281.   Bxtracts  from  De  Leef  s  New  World. 

P.  317.    J  net's  Journal  of  Hudson's  Voyage. 

CoNVERSAi ION'S  LEXICON,  $ee  Brockhaus. 

Daniel.  Map  of  Spitsbergen,  London,  1612,  see  Begin  und 
Voortgang,  part,  i,  p.  13,  {The  hnowledye  which  up  to  the  present 
day  tec  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  this  new  country,  which  our 
people  call  Spitzbergen  and  the  English  Greenland,  we  are  going 
to  represent,  in  a  small  map,  in  which  toe  follow,  for  the  most 
pari,  the  Zhsign  made  in  London,  in  1612,  bg  John  JDamd).  The 
map  in  the  Begin  und  Voortgang,  to  which  this  notice  alludes, 
corresponds  in  almost  every  particular  with  the  map  of  Spitsbergen 
in  the  last  edition  of  Heasel  Oerritz's  "  Hudson,*'  which  is  also  to 
be  found  in  a  special  work  on  Spitsbergen  by  Hessel  Oerrits, 
published  in  two  editions  in  the  year  1616. 

Datis.  The  Seaman's  Secrets.  Dended  into  two  partes, 
wherein  is  tauf^ht  the  three  kindes  of  say  ling,  Horizon  tall,  Para- 
doxal!, and  buyUiig  upon  a  great  circle  :  also  an  llorizontall  Tyde 
Table,  for  the  easie  finding  of  the  ebbing  and  tluuing  of  theXydes, 
with  a  Kegiment  newly  calculated  for  the  finding  of  the  Declina- 
tion of  the  Sunne,  and  many  other  most  necessary  rules  and 
instruments,  not  heretofore  set  foorth  by  any.  Newly  corrected  by 
the  author,  John  Davis,  of  Sandrudge,  neere  Darthmouth,  in  the 
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coantie  of  DeTon,  Oent  Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Dawson. 
4to,  1607. 

Bb  Last.  Nieuwe  Wereldt  ofte  Besclirijvinghe  van  West- 
Indien  wt  veelerhande  Schriften  ende  Aenteelconingen  van 

schcydcii  Nation  by  ccn  vcrsamelt  door  Joannes  dc  Laet,  cndc 
mit  noodighe  Kacrtcn  cn  Tafels  voorsien.  Tot  Lcydcn,  In  de 
Drucktrye  van  Isaack  Klzcvicr,  anno  1625.  Met  Privilegia  der 
Ho.  Mo.  Heercn  Staten  Gonoracl,  voor  1*2  Jarcn.  Fol.  Title, 
xxii  a,  526  pages.  Chapter  vii  to  xi,  pp.  100-109,  description  of 
New  Netherland. 

—  Bescbrijvinghe  van  West-Indien  door  Joannes  De 
Laet.  Tweede  drok :  In  ontallycke  plaetaen  verbetert,  vermeer- 
derty  met  eenige  nieuwe  caerten,  beelden  van  vencbeijden  dieien 
ende  planten  vercierL  Tot  Leyden  by  de  Ebevieta.  Ao.  1680,  foL 

Db  Qmn,  ue  Gebbitz-Hxssbl. 

Db  Ybbb  Obeeit.  Three  voyages  by  the  Nortb-East  towards 
Cathay  and  China,  nndertahen  by  the  Dntcb  in  the  years  1594, 
1595,  and  1596,  with  their  Discovery  of  Spitabergen,  their  resi- 
dence of  ten  montlis  in  Novaya  Zeralya,  and  their  safe  return  in 
two  open  boats.  Edited  by  C.  T.  Beke,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  bvo, 
London,  1853  (Hakluyt  Society). 

DoxcK  (Adrian  Van  der).  Vcrtoofjh  van  Nieu  Nederland, 
Weghens  de  Ghelcgbentheydt,  en  soberen  Staet  deszelfs.  lu's 
Graven-Hage,  ghedruckt  by  Michiel  Hael,  Bouckverkooper  woon- 
ende  op  't  Buyten-Hof,  tegenover  de  Gevange-Voort,  1650,  4to. 
Title,  49  pages ;  a  vignette  in  wood  on  the  title. 

■■  ■  ■  Vertoogb  van  Nien  Nederland  und  Breeden  Raedt 
aende  Yereeniche  Nederlandscfae  Provintsen.  7^  rare  iraet$, 
prmUd  •»  1649-1650,  uXaim^  io  Oe  Admmiiiraiiom  o/Afain  m 
New  Netherhnd,  Tran^ated from  the  DuUh  2y  Henry  C.  Murphy. 
4to.  New  York,  1854. 

■  Besebrijvinge  van  Nieaw>Nederlant,  ghelyck  bet 

tegenwoordigh  in  Staet  is,  Begrijpende  de  Nature,  Aert,  gele- 
genthcyt  en  V'ruclitbacrheyt  van  liei  i5cl\e  Laiu  ;  mitsgadcrs  de 
proffijtelijcke  ende  gewenste  trevallen,  die  aldaer  tot  onderhont 
dcr  Menschen  (soo  iiyt  haer  selvcn  als  van  buyten  ingebracht) 
gevonden  woordcn.  Als  mede  de  nianierc  cu  onghcmeyne  eygen- 
achappen  van  de  Wilden  ofte  Natttieleen  van  den  Lande.  Ende 
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«en  ItyaonderTerliael  van  den  wonderlgdEen  Aert  ende  het  Weesen 
d«r  Beveis;  daer  noch  by  gevoeght  is  een  d'tconn  over  de  gele- 
gentheyt  van  Xneaw-Kederlandt,  tossclien  een  Nederlandte  Patriot, 

ende  een  Nieuw  Nederlander.  Beschreven  door  Adriaen  van  der 
Donck,  beyder  Rechleii  Doclour,  die  tegcnwoordigk  noch  la  Xieuw 
Ncdcrlandt  is.  t'  Amsterdam.  By  Evert  Nieuwhof,  Bouckver- 
kooper,  woonende  op't  Ruslandt  in't  Schrijfbocck,  anno  1G,>5,  4to. 

  A  second  edition,  under  nearly  Uie  same  title.  4to. 

Amsterdam,  1656. 

Bu  Pono£Air.  Report  made  to  the  Historical  and  Literary 
Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  by  their  Cor- 
responding  Secretary  on  Languages  of  the  American  Indians*  By 
P.  K.  Doponcean.   8vo.  Philadelphia. 

,  Bnur,  A  treatyse  of  the  News  India,  with  other  new  founde 
landes  and  Ilandes,  as  well  Eastwards  as  Westwards,  as  they  are 
knowen  and  founds  in  these  onre  days,  after  the  description  of 
Sebastian  Monster,  in  his  booke  of  Universal  Cosmographie ; 

wherein  the  diligent  reader  may  see  the  good  succcsse  and  rewardo 
of  noble  and  honeste  enterprises,  by  the  which  not  only  worldly 
ryches  are  obtayned,  but  also  God  is  gloriHed,  and  the  Christiau 
fayth  enlarged.  Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English,  by  Richard 
Eden.  Frater  spent  sub  spe.  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Lombard- 
Street,  by  Edward  Sutton,  1553. 

,    The  History  of  Travayle  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  and 

other  coantreys  lying  eyther  way,  towardcs  the  fruitfull  and  ryche 
Moluccaes.  As  Moflcovia,  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Aegypte,  Bthio* 
pia,  Guinea,  China  in  Cathayo  and  Olapan.  With  a  Discourse  of 
the  N.W.  Passage.  {''IntksHandeo/ourlAtrdbeaUtheeonmf 
0/  tk0  JSvrM."— -PsaL.  94.)  Gathered  in  parte  and  done  into 
Englyshe  by  Ridiarde  Eden.  Newly  set  in  order,  augmented  and 
finished  by  Richarde  Willes.  Imprinted  at  London  by  ]tichard« 
Jugge,  1577.    Cum  privilegio.    See  also  Martyr. 

Foils iKii.  Geschichtc  der  Entdeckungen  und  Schiffahrten  im 
Norden  aller  Nationen,  von  J.  II.  Forster,  Dr.  der  Medicin  und 
der  Weltweishf'it,  etc.    Berlin,  1784. 

■  History  of  the  voyages  and  discoveries  made  in  the 
North,  translated  from  the  German  of  John  Reinhold  Forster, 
T.UJ).,  and  elucidated  by  several  Maps.  London,  4to,  1786. 
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Fozv.  North-west  Pox,  or  Fox  from  the  North-west  Passage, 
heginmng  with  King  Arthur,  Malga,  Octhtir,  the  two  Zbkis  of 
Iscland,  EstotiUnd,  and  Dorgia;  following  with  hriafe  abstracts 

of  the  voyages  of  Cabot,  Frobuher,  Davis,  Waymouth,  Knight, 
Hudson,  Button,  Gibbons,  Bylot,  Baffin,  Hatckridge :  together 
ivith  the  Courses,  Distance,  latitudes,  Longitudes,  Variations, 
Depths  of  Seas,  Sets  of  Tydes,  Currcnls,  Races,  and  Over-Fall<«, 
with  other  observations,  accidental,  and  remarkable  things,  as  our 
Miseries  and  Sufferings.  Mr.  James  Hall's  three  voyages  to 
Ornynkmd,  with  a  Topographicall  Description  of  the  Countries^ 
the  Salvages  lives  and  treacheriesi  how  onr  men  have  beene  slajme 
by  them  there,  with  the  commodities  of  all  thoee  parts,  whereby 
the  Merchant  may  hare  Trade,  and  the  Martner  ImploymenU 
Demonstrated  in  a  Polar  Card,  wherein  are  all  the  Maines,  Seas, 
and  Islands  herein  mentioned*  With  the  anthCMr  hia  own  Voyage, 
being  the  XTith,  with  the  opinions  and  collecdona  of  the  most 
famous  Mathematicians  and  Cosmographers ;  with  a  Probabilitie  to 
prove  the  same  by  Marine  Remonstrations,  compared  h\  the  Ebbing 
and  Fluv%iag  of  the  Sea,  experimented  with  places  oi  uur  owne  coast. 
By  Captainc  Luke  Foxe,  of  Kingstonc  upon  Hull,  Capt.  and  Pylot 
for  the  voyage,  in  His  Majesties'  Pinnace  the  Charles.  Printed 
by  His  Majesties'  Commands.  Printed  by  B,  Alsop  and  Tho. 
FavTcet,  dwelling  in  Grub-streei,  4 to  Map,  1636  {quoted^,  Ivii), 
Fbobisher.  a  true  discoone  of  the  late  voyages  of  discoverie, 
for  the  finding  of  a  paaaage  to  Cathaya,  by  the  North-Weast, 
nnder  the  oonduct  of  Martin  Frobisher,  QeneralU  Devided  into 
three  Bookes.  In  the  first  wherof  is  ahewed  his  first  vojage^ 
wherdn  also  by  the  way  is  sette  ont  a  Geograplucall  Description 
of  the  Woilde  and  what  partes  thereof  have  bin  discovered  by  the 
Navigations  of  the  Englishmen.  Also,  there  are  annexed  certayno 
reasons  to  prove  all  partes  of  the  Worlde  habitable ;  with  a  gene* 
rail  Mappc  adjoyned.  In  the  second,  is  set  uul  his  second  voyage 
with  the  adventures  and  accidents  thereof.  In  the  thirdc,  is  de- 
clared the  strange  fortunes  which  hapned  in  the  third  voyairo,  with 
a  several!  description  of  the  countrey  and  the  people  there  inhabit* 
ing.  With  a  particular  Card  therconto  adioyned  of  Meta  Incognita^ 
so  farrc  forth  as  the  secrets  of  the  voyage  may  permit.  At  London. 
Imprinted  by  Henry  Bynnyman,  servant  to  the  Right  Honourable 
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Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  viz.,  Cbamberlaine.  Anno  Doniini,  1578, 
4to,  pp.  68. 

Gallatin.  Synopsis  of  the  Xndiaa  Tribes  of  ^orth- America, 
by  Albert  Gallatin,  LL.D. 

Archa'ologia  Americana,  TrnrTiactions  and  Collections  of  the  Atnerican 
Antiquarian  Society.  Publinhed  by  Direciiou  of  the  Society.  Vol.  i,  Hvo, 
pp.  486.  WoroMter,  Mass.,  ISdO ;  vol.  ii,  Map,  8vo,  pp.  xxx  and  673.  Cuiti- 
bridge,  1090;  toI.  iii,  pp.  oxxsnti  and  877.  Boftton,  printed  tot  the  Sodety, 
1807  (ToLil,p.4i). 

Oaltavo.  Tratado  dos  Tariot,  e  diverBOB  caminhoe  por  onde 

BOS  tempos  passados  a  pimenta  e  especiariaTeio  do  India  as  nossas 

partes,  e  assim  de  todos  os  deseubrimentos  antigos  e  modemos 

que  sao  feitos  ate  a  era  de  1560  com  os  nomes  particularcs  das 
pcssoab  que  os  ficerau,  cm  que  tempos  e  suas  aituras.  8o,  Lisboa, 
por  1660. 

Galvao.  Tratado  dos  descobrimcn'.os  antigos  e  modcrnos, 
feitos  ate  a  Era  de  1550,  com  os  nomes  piirticulares  das  pe«soa3 
que  OS  fizerao  :  e  cm  que  tempos,  e  as  suas  alturas,  e  dos  dcs\  aira- 
dos  caminhos  por  vnde  a  pimenta  c  especiaria  veyo  da  India  as 
nossas  partes ;  obra  certo  muy  notavel,  e  copiosa.  Composto  pcio 
famoso  Antonio  Qalvad.  Ldsboa  Occidental  na  Officina  Ferrei- 
liana,  mdooxxxi.   (We  quote  this  edition.) 

Gbbbitz-Hbsbbl.  Detectio  Freti.  Fibst  Edition.  Exemplar 
libelU  snpplieis,  Potentissimo  Hispanianun  Re^^  exhibit!  4  Oapi« 
taneo  Petro  Femandei  de  Quir:  super  Detectione  quintss  orbis 
terramm  partis,  cni  Anstraliie  Incognita  somen  est.  Item,  Belatio 
snper  Fieto  per  M.  Hudsonttm  Anglum  qusssito,  ac  in  parte 
deteeto  supra  Pkovindas  Terrss  Notsb,  novteque  Hispaniae  Chinam 
et  Cathaiam  versus  ducturo :  una  cum  Freti  ipsius,  quatenus  iam 
detectus  est.  'i  uhula  Nmu'/u  ;i.  Ncc  non  Isaaci  Massx*  Harlemensis 
Samoiedice  atque  l  ingoessic  Kegionum  ad  Orientem  ultra  Fretura 
Wcygata  in  Tartaria  sitarum,  nuperque  Imperio  Moscovito  adquisi- 
tarium  descriptio.  Et  Tractus  eiusdem  Tabula  Russia.  Latine 
versa  ab  R.  Vitellio.  Amsterodami.  Ex.  officina  Hessel\j  Gterardi^ 
anno  1612. 

CoNTXirxs : 

1.  In  traetatUB  sequentes  Prolegomena  ad  Lectorem :  signed 
Hesselins  Geraidns  Assnmensis  Philogeographns.  Six  pages. 
{These  Prolegomena  are  reprinied  m  the preeefU  book,  pp.  286,  241). 
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2.  ReUtio  memorialis  libelli  supplieis  Hajettat!  mm  oblati, 
per  Capitaneum  Petntm  Fernandez  de  Quir,  etc. . .   IQeren  pages. 

3.  Samojcdarum. , .  .effigies  (a  woodcut).    One  page. 

4.  Apograplium  Desciiptionis  Regionum  Siberiae  Samojcdite  et 
TingoeslsD.    Eight  pages. 

5.  Itincnim  atquc  Fluviovum,  Ortum  6c  Aquilunem  versus  in 

Moacoviam  &  Siberiam  Samojediam  etc  ducentium,  Descrip- 

tio.  Thirteen  pages,  one  page  white,  one  white  leaf ;  then  follows: 
Deseriptio  ac  dclineaiio  Qeographica  Detectionis  Frcti.  Sive 
Tianaitvs  ad  Occasum,  aopra  terras  Americanas,  in  Chinam  atq: 
Japonem  duoturi,  Recens  inveatigati  ab  M.  Ueorico  Hndaono 
Anglo.  Item,  Narratio  8ei*^.  Regi  Hiapanis  facta^  super  tracto, 
in  quittta  Orbis  terrarum  parte,  cai  Avstralin  Incognits  nomen 
est,  xecens  detecto,  per  Capitaneum  Petnim  Ferdinandei  de  Qoir. 
Vni  cum  descriptions  Terr»  Samoiedamn  et  Ttngoesiomn,  in 
Tartaria  ad  Ortum  Freti  Waygats  site  noperq  :  Imperio  Mosco- 
vitarum  subactac.  Amsterodami,  Ex  officina  Hesoelij  Gerardi.  Anno 
1612.  Tiirce  pages  {reprinted  in  the  present  volume,  pp.  185- 
189). 

Second  Edition.  The  Second  Edition,  or  what,  perhaps,  may 
be  called  so,  has  been  produced  in  the  following  manner.  The 
first  title  has  been  cut  away,  and  the  supplement,  with  its  title, 
Deseriptio  ac  Delineaiio,  etc.,  has  been  placed  at  the  beginning. 
Nearly  all  the  existing  copies  of  the  1612  edition  answer  this 
description. 

In  botb  shapes  the  1612  edition  ought  to  contain  flie  following 
maps*  a.  The  World  in  two  bemisplieres ;  ft.  Hudson's  map; 
e.  Massa's  map  of  Nova  ZembU,  etc.  (a  fac-simile  in  Dr.  Beke's 
De  Veer). 

Third  EDirioif.  Deseriptio  ac  delineatio  Geogpraphiea  Detec« 
tionis  Freti.   Sive,  Transitns  ad  Occasum  supra  terras  Americanas, 

in  Chinam  at(j:  Japonem  ducturi,  Recens  invesligali  ab  M.  Henrico 
Hudsono  Anglo.  Item,  Exegesis  Kegi  Ilispaniie  facta,  super  tractu 
recens  detecto,  in  qulnta  Orbis  parte,  cui  nomen,  Avstralis  In- 
cognita. Cum  dcscrij)tionc  Terrarum  Samoiedarum,  et  Tinga'sio- 
rum,  in  Tartaria  ad  Ortum  Freti  Waygata  sitarum,  nuperq:  sceptre 
MoscQTitarum  adscitarum.  Amsterodami,  £x  oflScina  Hessely 
Oerardt.   Anno  1618. 
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1 .  Prolegomena.   Three  pages. 

2.  Dcscriptio,  tic.  (Uudfion's  Vayage,  see  present  voluine,  18^- 
194).    Three  pages. 

3.  Exegesis  Libclli  suppHcis  oblati  Regiee  Majestati  Hlspanise 
a  Duce  Petro  Fernandez  de  Quir,  etc.    Ten  pages. 

4.  Descriptio  Hegionum  Siberiae,  Samojedis,  Tingojeais,  etc. 
Seven  pages,  one  page  white. 

5.  Brevis  Dcscriptio  itinerum  ducentium,  &  fluviorum  labentium 
e  Moscovia  Orientem  &  AquUonem  Yenus.  {Signed  by  Iwac 
Mono,  Baerhm.)   Eleren  ptfiea,  one  page  white* 

6.  In  pfefatione,  etc.  {De$er^iio»  0/  JVai*t  Vo^e,)  Thvee 
pages. 

8.  De  detectione  teme  polaris  enb  latitude  octoginta  gradavm 
(by  Biuul  Omtt).   Three  pages. 

9.  Balena  woodcat.  One  page,  one  page  white.  For  map*  mtd 
plates  see  next  edition. 

Fouiii  ii  Edition.  The  foui  th  edition  is  almost  identical  with  the 
third,  only  it  contains  an  appendix  of  four  pages,  consisting— 
a.  Of  a  preface  by  Hcssel  Gerritz,  beginning  with  the  fuUowing 
words  :  Cum  temere  ct  inconsiderate  antea  scripserim .  .  .  .One  page. 
h.  Of  a  treatise  by  Peter  Plaaciu8»  intitled :  Kefutatio  rationum 
quibus  Angli  Dominationem  piscatioma  ad  inauiam  Spitzbergeii« 
sem . .  pretendere . .  conantur.    Three  pages. 

The  third  and  fourth  editions  ought  to  contain  the  following 
illustrations,  a.  The  World  in  two  hemispheres,  b.  Hudson's 
Map.  c.  Massa*8  Map.  d.  An  engruTing  representing  two  sea- 
horses.  €,  In  ihe  fourth  edition  there  ought  to  be  a  map  of  Spits* 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla. 

—  Bescbryvinghe  vander  Samoyeden  Landt  in  Tartar 

rien  Nicnlijcks  onder  't  ghebiedt  der  Moscoviten  gebracht.  Wt 
de  Russche  tale  overgheset,  anno  1609.  Met  oen  verhael  vande 
opsoekingh  endc  ontdeckinge  vunde  nieuwc  dcurgang  oftc  straet 
int  Nf  u  l-Avesten  na  de  Rijcken  van  China  ende  Cathay;  cnde 
con  Memorial  geprescnteert  aenden  Conningh  van  Spaengien, 
belanghcndc  de  ontdcckinghe  ende  gheleghenheyt  van  't  Land 
ghenaemt  Australia  Incognita,  't  Amsterdam,  by  He9<;cl  Oer- 
rltss.,  Bocckvercooper  opt  Water  inde  Pascaert   Anno  1612. 
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COMXEHTB  : 

1.  Tot  den  hner  {Preface,  irwukUion  of  lAe  prefaoe  to  ikoLatm 
odiiioH  of  161  jS.)  Six  pages. 

2.  Verbacl  van  d*  ontdeckinghe  vande  nicu-ghcsochte  Strate 
in't  iSoord-westen,  oni  te  seylen  boven  langhs  dc  Landen  van 
America  en  Japan,  gbedaen  door  Mr.  Henry  Hudson.  Three 
pages,  one  white. 

3.  Copie  van  de  BeschxjviDge  der  Landen  Siberia,  Samoesiay 
etc.    Eight  pages. 

4  Een  Cort  Verhael  vande  Wege  ende  Rineren  njt  Moeoovien 
Oostwaerts,  etc.    Fourteen  pages. 

b,  Verhael  Van  seker  Memoriael  gheprefenteert  aen  syne  Ifa- 
jesteyt  bj  den  Capiteyn  Pedro  Fernandas  de  Qnir.  ^  pagea,; 
one  page  blank. 

GiLBSBT.  A  Diacouiae  of  a  Diacoverie  for  a  new  paaaage  to 
Cathay  written  by  Sur  Hnmfrey  GKlber^  Knight.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Henry  Kiddleton,  for  Bieharde  Thonea,  anno  Domini 

1576,  Aprilis  12.  (Map.)  See^Smo  Hakluyt's  Collections,  iii,  p.  16. 

Hakluyt.  Divers  voyages  touching  the  discoverie  of  America, 
and  the  Islands  adiacent  unto  the  hamc,  made  first  of  all  by  our 
KnglisbmeD,  and  afterward  by  the  Froiuhmen  and  Britons:  and 
certaine  notes  of  advertisements  for  observations,  necessarie  for. 
such  as  shall  heercaficr  make  tiie  like  attempt.  With  two  mappes 
annexed  heereunto  for  the  plainer  imderstanding  of  the  whole 
matter,  by  Kichard  HaUuyt.  Imprinted  at  London  for  Thomaa 
Woodcocke,  1582. 

Hajllvtz  (Richard,  Prebendary  of  Briatol  in  the  year  1582). 
Divers  Voyages  touching  the  Discovery  of  America,  and  the  Islands 
adjacent;  collected  and  published.  Edited,  with  Notea  and  an 
Introduction,  by  John  Winter  Jonee,  Esq.,  of  the  Britiah  Museum. 
8vo,  London,  1860  (Hakluyt  Society). 

Haxkl.  Tradescant  der  Adtere,  1618,  in  Rnaaland.  Der 
Handelsverkebr  zwischen  England  und  Rossland  in  seiner  Entste* 
bung,  Iliickblick  auf  einlge  der  iiUeren  iieiacn  iia  iSordc-n. 
Geschichtliche  Beitriige  mitgethcilt  der  Kaiserlichcn  Akademie 
der  Wisscnschaften  zu  St.  Petcisburg,  von  Dr.  J.  Hamel,  Akade- 
mtkcr,  etc.  Mit  Tradescant's  l:'ortrait  imd  einer  Karte.  4o,  1847, 
iSt.  Petersburg.  Leip^&ig. 
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HABMKt  and  Smits.  A  complete  Descriptive  and  Statbtical 
Oasetteer  of  the  United  States  of  America,  containing  a  particular 
description  of  the  states,  temtories,  countries,  districts,  parishes, 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  canals,  and 
railroads ;  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Census  and  Statistics  for  1640. 
By  Daniel  ilaskei,  A.M.,  and  T.  Calvin  Smith.  New  York,  8vo, 
pp.  7.52.  1844. 

HiiCKEWELUEK.  A  narrative  of  the  Mission  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians,  from  1704 
to  1808;  interspersed  with  anecdotes,  historical  facts,  speeches  of 
Indians,  and  other  interesting  matter,  by  John  Heckeweider.  4to, 
Philadelphia,  1820. 

HoxsM.  A  Portolano  of  nine  large  Charts  on  veUum,  drawn 
on  a  plane  scale  hj  D.  H.   MS.,  British  Museum. 

No.  4.  A  Chart  of  the  World,  on  s  plane  sosis ; 
"  Universalis  Mundi  figura  atque  Navigationum  Orbis  terramm 
ficitus."  Diegus  Homem  cosmographub  iccit  hoc  opus  anno  salutis 
1558. 

No.  10.  Tlip  Eo'-torn  Coast  of  North  America,  the  Webt  Indian  IblaoUs, 
with  thu  wtistemniosi  coasts  of  Kurope  and  Africa,  southward  to  Cape  Bosse. 

(^Quuied  p.  xcvii.) 

Jkannik.    Les  Negociations  du  President  Jcannin,  publt^es 

dans  les  Collections  des  Memoires  reiatifs  u  I'Histoire  de  France, 

depuis  Tavdnement  de  Henri  IV,  jusqa'4  la  Paix  de  Paris  conclue 

en  1763;  avoc  des  Notices  sur  chaque  auteur  et  des  observations 

sur  chaque  Ouvrage,  par  M.  Petitot,  Paris,  1822. 

Lettre  an  Rol  icrita  par  Iff.  Jeannin,  le  dit  jour  idngi-einquitaie  Jsnrisr 
'  1609,  snr  la  rsehcrahe  du  passage  da  Nord. 

Vol.  zv,  p.  141.  See  aUo  Panthion  litteraize ;  Choix  de  Cbroniques 
et  Memoires,  sur  THistoiie  de  France,  avec  Notices  litt^rahres  par 
J.  A.  C.  Bnchon.  Paris,  1888.  Nigoeiaiimi$  du  Freeldmi  Jemmmt 
p.  678. 

Jonas.    Brevis  Comentarias  de  Islandia :  quo  scriptorum  de 

hac  Insula  errorcs  deteguntur,  c  t  extraiieorum  quorundum  convitijs 
ac  calumnijs  quibus  Islandis  liberiiis  insultare  solent,  occurritur; 
per  Arngi  imum  Jonam  Islandum. 

A  briefe  ConiroeDtarie  of  Islnnd :  wherein  the  errors  of  such  as  have  written 
eoDesroing  tiiis  Island  aro  deteotad,  and  the  slanders  and  reproaeliss  of  car- 
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tiine  strangers  which  they  have  nseJ  over  boldly  against  the  people  of  Island 
are  coofated,  by  An)grimn<4  Jona<;  of  Islund.  Written  at  Ilolcn  Hialledaleift 
liiluid,  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1592,  the  17  of  the  Kalends  of  Mi^. 

See  Haklttyt'8  Voyages,  vol.  i,  p.  515. 
JovBS,  tee  Haxlvtt. 

Lambbecbtsbk.  Korte  BescbrijTUig  Tan  de  Ontdekking  en 
der  Terdere  Lotgevallen  van  Nieaw^Nederland,  weleer  eene  Tolk- 
planting  van  het  gemeenebeat  der  Tereenigde  Nederlanden  in 

America,  door  Mr.  N.  C.  Lambrechtsen  Tan  Ritthem.  Te  Middd* 

burg,  bij  S-  vaa  BeuLiicm,  mocccxviii.  With  a  Map  of  New 
Nethcrland. 

Lelewkl.  Geographic  du  Moyen  age,  etudiee  par  Joachim, 
Lclcwcl,  accompagTice  d'Atlas  et  de  Cartes  dans  chaque  volume. 
4  vols.,  8to,  Bruxelks,  18o2.    Atlas,  4to  pbl.    Bruxelles,  1850. 

LiBiCHorXM  (van  Huyghen).  Itinerario  Voyagie  ofte  Schip- 
▼aert,  von  Jan  Huyghen  Tan  Linschoten.  Folio.  Amsterdaoif 
1595,  with  following  supplements ;  a.  BesehrgTingbe  van  QuineB. 
5.  RejB  Gesehrijft  van  de  Navigatien  der  Portugalnysers.  e.  £en 
aeker.  d,  Eztiaet  vande  Renten  des  Coninghs  var  Spaengien,  The 
same,  second  edition,  folao»  Amsterdam,  1604  and  1605.  Thiid 
edition,  foUo»  Amsterdam,  1614.  Fourth  edition,  folio^  Amsteidam^ 
1624.   Fifth  edition,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1644. 

"  Voyagie  ofte  shipvaert,  van  Jan  Huyghen  ran  lin- 
schoten, van  by  Noorden  vm  langes  Xoorwegcu  dc  Noortcacp, 
liiiphuit,  \  inlant,  Ru^landt,  de  Witte  Zee,  de  Custen  van  Can- 
denoes,  Swetunoes,  Pitzora,  etc.,  door  de  stratc  ofte  Engte  van 
Nassau  tot  voorbyde  Kevler  Oby.  Waer  inne  seer  distinctelicken 
verhaels  ghewijse  beschreven  ende  aenghewescn  wordt,  alle  t* 
ghene  dat  hem  op  de  selve  Reyse  van  dach  tot  dach  bejeghent 
en  Toorghecomen  is.  Met  de  afbeeldtsels  van  alle  de  Custen* 
Hoecken,  Landen,  Opdoeningen,  Streckinghen,  Coursen,  Mylen* 
ende  d'ander  meickelicke  dingen  meer :  Geigc  ala  hy 't  aOfs  scUi 
sichtelicken  end  waerachtelicken  nae 't  leven  uytgewerpen  ende 
gheannoteert  heeft,  etc.  Anno  1594  end  1598.  Ohedmct  tot 
Franeker,  by  Oeraid  Eetel.  Containing  a  large  number  of  geo* 
graphical  diagrams.  Second  edition.  The  same  title.  Amster* 
dam,  1624. 

LoF£Z  i>£  QoMABA     I.a  lliiituria  General  dc  las  Indias,  con 
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todofl  deseulirimientiM,  yeosas  notables  que  han  aeaeacido  en  ellaa^ 
dende  que  sc  ganaron  liasta  agota,  eserita  por  Ftancisco  Lopes 
de  Oomara,  clerigo.    Aiiadiose  de  nuevo  la  deacripcion  y  tra^ 

de  la9  Indias,  con  una  Tabia  alphabctica  de  las  Provincias,  Islas, 

Pueitos,  Ciudades,  y  nombres  de  conquistadores  y  varoncs  prin- 
cipalcs  que  alia  han  passado.    Kn  Anvcrs.    Anno  M.D.Lini. 

^IITKE     (LliTKK).      MCTUpcUpaTIIOC     n  yTCIIIfCTtlft    n.    Ctttijtliuii  .!r,(tiBIITUU 

Oseaai,  coBcpuietiuae  oo  uoaejliiiiio  UMncpaiopa  Ajescan.ipa  I,  ua  BocunoMi 
Opart  **  HOMUi  ZauAM,'*  *k  1821«  1823  a  1814  rojaxi,  ^iora  KanaraBi- 
JelwBasnMft  eewpmn  Jtwm,   CaaRTnerepOypn  1828.  (2  Vok  4to.  maps.) 

LiiTKB.  Viennalige  Reiae  dareb  daa  ndrdlicbe  Eiameer.  Oei^ 
man  translation  by  Erman  (forming  vol.  ii  of  Berghaus's  Kabineta- 
Bibliothek  dcr  neuestcn  Rciscn).    8vo,  Berlin,  1835. 

M'Clinxock.  The  Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
Companions,  by  Captain  Sir  F.  Leopold  M'Clintock,  R.N.,  LL.D., 
Honoraiy  Member  Royal  Dublin  Society.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations.   London,  1859. 

Mabco  Folo.  The  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  in  the 
thtrteenib  century ;  being  a  description  by  that  early  traveller  of 
remarkable  places  and  things  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  World. 
Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  notes,  by  William  Marsden, 
With  Maps.   London,  1818,  4to. 

MASSDmr,  sm  Mabco  Polo. 

Masttb.   De  orbe  novo  Petri  Martyris  Anglerii  Mediolanensis, 

Protonotarij,  &  Caroli  qninti  Senatoris,  Decades  octo,  diligent! 
temporum  obscrvationc  &  iitilissimis  annotationibus  illustrata', 
snoqnc  nitori  restituttt; ;  Lahore  ct  indusliia  iviehardi  llitkluyti, 
Oxoniensis  Angli.  Additug  cnt  in  usum  lectoris  accuratus  totius 
operis  index.    Parisiis,  m.d.lxxxvii. 

■  The  Decades  of  the  Ncwc  World e  or  West  India, 

conteynyng  the  navigations  and  conquestes  of  the  Spanyardes, 
with  the  particular  description  of  the  mostc  ryche  and  large  landes 
end  ilandes  lately  found  in  the  West-Ocean  perteynyng  to  the 
inheritaunce  of  the  hinges  of  Spayne.  In  the  which  the  diligent 
reader  may  not  only  consyder  what  commoditie  may  hereby  chaunce 
to  the  hole  Christian  Worlde  in  the  tyme  to  come,  but  also  leaine 
many  secreates  touchynge  the  lande,  the  sea,  and  the  starres,  very 
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necesBirie  to  be  knowe  to  al  sueh  u  shal  attempte  any  naviga- 
tions, or  otherwise  liave  delite  to  beholde  the  strange  and  woonder- 
full  woorkes  of  Qod  and  nature.   Wrytten  in  the  Latine  toiinge 

by  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria,  and  translated  into  Englyache  by 
ItyclKude  Eden.     Londiui.     In  a^dibas  Guilhelmi  Powelii  anno 

Meteren  (Van).  Emanuek  van  Metercn  Historie  der  Neder- 
landscher  ende  hacrdcr  Nabiiren  Oorlo£»cn  ende  Geschiedcnissen, 
Tot  den  Jare  mvicxii.  Nu  de  laestemacl  bij  hem  voor  sijne 
doodt  mcrckelyck  verbetcrt  end  in  xxxii  Boecken  voLtrocken.  Is 
mede  hier  by  gevoegt  des  Authcurs  leven.  Verrijckt  beneffens 
de  Land'Caerte  met  by  na  bonder!  oorrecte  Conterfe^tsels  vande 
Toortreflyeste  Personagien  in  dese  Hutorie  Terhselt.  AUe  derlijck 
na  d'  leven  ghedaen  ende  in  Coperen  platen  gesteken.  Oedm^t 
int'  Jaer  ons  Heeren  mdoxit.  In  s'  Graven-Haghe  by  Hille- 
brandt  Jacobssz,  Ordinaris  ende  Ghesvooren  Drucker  Tan  de  Hog. 
ende  Mo.  Heeren  Staten  Generael,  anno  1614.  Met  Frivilegie. 
Folio,  pp.  671.  (Map.) 

MoLYNEUx  Globi,.  This  Globe  is  mentioned  by  John  Davis, 
in  a  work  called  "  The  World's  hydrographical  Description,"  4to, 
London,  15'J  1,  from  which  an  extract,  containing  the  passage  here 
alluded  to  is  to  be  found  in  Hakluyt's  Collection,  vol.  iii,  p.  120. 
The  following  is  the  passage  in  question  ;  "  Hotc  far  I  proceeded 
mid  in  trhfit  fourme  thi*  discovery  lyethf  doth  appeare  upon  the  glohe 
which  Master  Sanderson  to  his  verye  great  charge  hath  published, 
whose  labouring  endeavor  for  the  good  of  his  countrie  deserveih  great 
favor  and  eommendaiiofi.  Made  bf  Matier  Henry  MaUmeux,  a 
man  ^aalifUdf  of  a  good  judymeni,  and  verye  ea^ptfi  m  mmsy 
exMsmlt  fraeiieeSf  m  my  ee^e  bemy  ihe  onely  meane  wiik  Master 
Sanderson  to  imply  Master  MttUmeus  therem,  whereby  he  is  now 
yrowne  to  a  most  exquisite  perfeetum** 

A  later  edition  of  the  same  Globe  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  It  is  about  two  icct  liigh,  aud  bears  the 
following  inscription :  Lectoris.  In  hoc  globe  scribendo,  amice 
lector,  ubique  sequuti  sumus  castigatissiraas  chartas  marinas,  qui- 
bus  Hispani  et  Lusitani  in  suis  Amends  ot  Orientalibus  Indicis 
navigationibus  utuntur.  Nec  non  Anglicorum  aliquot  hoQununi 
ezcellentiam  probatissimas  geographicas  descriptiones  in  septen* 
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trionalibus  luqoi  Qlobi  delmeandu  partibnii  aumma  cum  fide, 
diHgcntia,  summaqne  can  imiteti  suraiu.    Anno  Domini  1608. 

Kroerias  MuUeneux,  Angl.  sumptibus  Guilelmi  Sandersoni  Lou- 
diiiensis  descripsit. 

There  are  also  some  other  inscriptions,  especially  a  long  dedi- 
cation to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  following  note,  which  is  in 
letterpress  :  This  globcy  helonyiug  to  the  honourable  Sodeftj  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  was  repaired  in  the  year  1818  6^  F»  6f  W»  Newton, 
Glohe  mahers,  Chanetry  ZofM. 

Sir  John  Barrow,  who  saw  the  globe  abortly  after  its.  restoration, 
thongbt  that  the  date  (1603)must  be  wrong,  beeanae  Davis  had  made 
mention  of  tbia  globe  in  1694.  Sir  John  iB,  however,  miataken. 
The  globe  in  the  Middle  Temple  Library  contains  Barents'  deli* 
neatton  of  JVoea  Zembh,  which  was  drawn  in  1596  and  published 
in  1698,  The  date  of  the  globe  is  therefore  very  probably  correct, 
only  the  copy  in  the  Middle  Temple  is  not  of  the  first  edition. 

MoiTLTON,  »ee  Yates. 

MuJLKEiiK,  Mynheer  Berg  van  Dussen.  Bydragen  tot  Gcs- 
chiedenis  onzcr  Kolonizatie  iu  Noord-America.  Two  parts,  with- 
out place  or  date.    (Amsterdam,  about  1851.) 

Mui.t.KK,  see  BlBLIOO&APHlS  NKEBLANSO'liUSSEffffe MUEPH¥, 

see  Obtelius. 

MuBPHT.  Henry  Hudson  in  Holland.  An  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  object  of  the  voyage  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River.  With  bibliographical  notes.  By  H.  C.  Murphy. 
Hague,  large  8vo,  pp.  72.  1869. 

jiprit  ritnpreseion  dc  eeUe JeuilUfai  refu  la  notice  tria-inUree- 
tmU  d9  Mr,  H,  C  Murphy  {MmUtre  des  EtaU-UnU  at^tret  de  la 
covr  dn  Payi'Mat),  swr  JST.  Hvdton  9t  U  Here  de  Mana,  iranmU 
hautuneni  remarquable  qui  traUe  d  fond  fouf  ee  qui  w  rapporU  d 
cs  tujei,  Ceti0  notice  qui  n^eti  Hrio  qu*d  trh-peiit  nmnkr«  tTex* 
emplmres  et  pas  dan$  le  commerce  n'eat  fat  dtstrihtd  par  Vauteur 
qua  pcu  de  personnel.  Fred.  Muller,  Bibliographic  Neerlando- 
Kusse,  p.  172. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  said  to  be  a  studious  man,  who  bestows  tou- 
siderable  pains  on  his  researches.  He  is  the  translator  of  Van 
der  Donck^a  Vertoogh  {see  Donck). 

Natabbxtb.   Colleccion  de  los  viages  y  descubrimientos  que 
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hicieron  por  mar  los  E^panolM  desde  finei  del  riglo  XT.  oon  TtsnM 
docmnentot  in^tot  concenueiites  &  la  Historia  de  la  Ifatina 
CaateUaaa  y  de  loa  estabUcimientos  espaSoles  en  Indiaay  eoor- 
dinada  d  iUcutrada  por  Don  Blar^  Femandes  de  Nawiete>  de  la 

orden  de  San  Juan,  etc.,  etc.    Tom.  y.    Madrid.,  80,  1825-37. 

ISoKTH  American  Review  and  Miscellaneous  Journal.  Com- 
menced in  May,  1815,  at  Boston.  Vols,  i  to  ix,  forming  the  First 
Series.  Published  from  May,  1815,  to  September,  1819.  iSew 
Series,  vols,  x  to  Ixxxv,  from  January,  1820,  to  October,  1857, 
and  continued  quarterly.    Two  parts  forming  a  volume. 

O'Callaghan.  History  of  New  Netherlands;  or,  New  York 
tinder  the  Dutch,  by  £.  B.  O'CalUghan.  Two  Tola.,  8to,  New 
York,  iS46  {quoted  pp.  Ivi,  Ivii). 

Oetslxvs.  Ortelii,  abr..Theatnim  orbU  Terrarum.  Antveip. 
Aegid*  Coppenina  Dieath.  1570,  foL  (fiiimprimi  par  l§  mime 
idUmr  m  1571  H  m  1573,  el  fm%  ehmt  PlaaHn  m  1584,  1592, 
1595,  1601,  1624,  etc.)  Fr.  Muller,  Bibliographie  Neerlando* 
Eiiaae,  p.  118. 

Pbtttot,  m  Jbawiit. 

PiiiLOBiBLON  Society  Miscellanies,  see  Cabot. 

Pont  AN  us.  Rerum  et  urbis  Amstelodamensium  Historia.  In 
qua  Hollandiie  primiun  atquc  inde  Amstelandiae,  oppidique  natales, 
exordia  progressus,  privilegia,  statuta,  evenlaque  mirabilia  cura 
uovis  urbis  incrcmcntis  comercijsque  ac  navigationibus  longinquis, 
aliaque  ad  poUtiain  apectiaatia,  additia  auo  loco  tabulia  eri  inciaia, 
ad  hse  naque  tempora,  observata  annonim  scrie  accurate  omnia 
dedocnntnr.  Auctore  Job.  laacio  Pontano.  Accedont  aub  calcem 
anctoies  Tetuatioree  dno  nunqnam  editi.  Quomm  nomina  et 
seriem  vena  pagella  indicabit  Amaterodanu.  Sab  Cane  idgUanti 
excudit  Judocna  Hondina.  An.  D.  1611.  (Folio,  pp.  292 ;  App.^ 
pp.  40.) 

— Hiatoiiacbe  BeachryTlnghe  der  aeer  wijt  beroemde 
Coop-Stadt  Amaterdam.  Waerinne  benevens  de  eerate  beginselen 

ende  opcomsten  der  Stadt,  verscheydcn  Privilei^ien,  ordonantien, 
ende  andere  ghcdcnskwcerdighc  Geschiedenissen,  met  bet  ghene 
de  nieuwe  vergrootinghen  der  Sladt,  als  oock  de  handel  cndc 
verre  rcyscn  ende  Politie  betrefTende  is,  tot  desen  legenwoordiglien 
t\|t,  oae  het  vervolcb  der  jaeren  verhaelt  werdt.   Berat  in  Latyn 
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ghestelt  imft  beichreven  door  Joh«  Isacium  Pontacutn.  Ende  by 
den  telven  ooek  Toderhandt  weentich  oTenien  ende  op  Toel 
pketsen  venneerdert  ende  vwbeterL  Bnde  na  wt  des  Autheim 
]a«tste  Copije  in  NedeiduyU  oyeigbeset  door  Petmm  Montanum. 
Alles  met  copere  Figuren  afghebeelt  ende  yeiciert.  Tot  Amster- 
dam,  ghednickt  by  Jadoeum  Hondiam,  woonende  in  de  Calm 
Straety  in  den  Wackeren  Hont.   Anno  1614.   Met  PrivQegie. 

PuBOHAs.  His  Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  tbe  World  and  the 
lUligiuns  observed  in  all  ages  and  places  discovered  from  the 
creation  unto  the  present.  In  foure  pai  ts.  With  briefe  descrip- 
tion of  the  countries,  nations,  states,  discoveries,  private  and  publike 
customer,  nnd  the  most  remarkable  rarities  of  nature,  or  humane 
Industrie  in  the  same.  London,  by  William  Hanby  for  Henrie 
Fetherstonc.  1613.  Folio.  Contains  an  account  of  Hudson's 
Voyage  from  Gerrltz. 

  His  Pilgrimage.   The  third  edition,  much  enlarged,  with 

additions  thiongb  tbe  whole  work.  London,  1617.  Folio.  This 
edition  is,  at  least  as  regards  the  chapter  on  Hndson,  like  the  one 
of  1626.   The  Hudson  chapter  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  924-926. 

Halduytus  Poethumns,  or  Purchas  his  Pilgrimea.  Con« 
tayning  a  History  of  tbe  World,  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Lande 
TraveUs,  by  Englishmen  and  others.  Wherein  God*9  Wonders  in 
Nature  uud  Providence,  the  acts,  arts,  vaiiulies,  and  vanities  of 
men,  with  a  world  of  the  world's  rarities,  are  by  a  world  of  Eye- 
withnesse  related  to  the  world.  Some  left  written  by  Mr.  Ilakluyt 
at  his  death,  more  since  added,  his  also  perused  and  perfected. 
All  examined,  abbreviated,  illustrated  with  notes,  enlarged  with 
disconraes,  adorned  icith  pictures  and  expressed  in  maps,  in  fewer 
parts,  each  containing  five  Bookes.  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimage.  The 
fourth  edition,  much  enlarged,  with  additions,  etc.  London,  bjr 
William  Hanby  for  Henry  Fetberstone.  1626-6.  Folio.  Five  vols. 

RaVIT,  t$B  AVTIQVITATIS  AMSRIOAH.a. 

Ramusio.  Navigasionl  e  viaggi  raccoUi  gia  da  M.  C.  B.  Ra* 
musio.    Vinegia,  Giunti.   3  Tol.  in  fol.  1666*1613. 

RiBBBO,  M$  SfBBKOBL. 

RuNDALL  (Thomas,  Esq.)  NarratiTes  of  early  voyages  under- 
taken for  the  Discovery  of  a  passage  to  Cathaja  and  India,  by  the 
N.  West  j  with  selection  from  tbe  liecords  of  the  Worshiptul 
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Fellowship  of  (he  Merchants  of  London  trading  tnio  the  East 
Indies,  and  from  M8S.  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  British  Mnseom,  now 
first  published.   1849.   London  (Hakluyt  Society). 

ScosBSBT.  An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  History 
and  Description  of  the  Northern  Whale-Fisherj,  by  W.  Scoresby, 
jun.,  F.R.S.E.  (Maps  and  Illustrations.)  Two  vols.  Edinb  ,  1820. 

Smith.  Description  of  New  England,  hy  Capt.  Joiiu  bmith. 
London.    4to,  pp.  01,  and  a  Map.  1016. 

Spabks,  see  Amkuican  Bioqraimiy. 

Sprenoel.  Leber  T.  Kibcro's  iiltcslc  Welt  Charte,  von  M.  C, 
Sprengel.  Weimar,  1795.  Containing  the  following  Map  :  Charte 
Ton  America  aus  der  altesten  noch  imedirten  Welt-Karte  von 
Diego  Ribero,  Cosmop:ra{)]i  KarLs  V.  vom  Jahre  1529,  ausgehoben 
lind  nach  dem  handschriftlichen  Originale  in  glocher  Qrdsse  ge* 
leichnet  von  F.  K.  Qnssefeld. 

Stow.  The  Annates  or  Oenerall  Chronicle  of  England,  begun 
first  by  Maister  John  Stow,  and  after  him  continned  and  augmented 
with  matters  forreyneand  domestique,  auncient  and  moderae,  nnto 
the  ende  of  this  yeere  1614,  bj  Edmond  Howes,  Gentleman.  Lon- 
dini.    Impensis  Thome  Adams,  1615. 

Thompson.  The  Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  of 
America  and  the  West-Indies,  containing  an  entire  translation  of 
the  Spanish  work  of  Don  Antonio  de  Alcedo,  with  large  additions 
and  compilations  from  modern  voyages  and  travels,  and  from  ori- 
ginal and  authentic  information,  by  O.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.  In  five 
▼olomes.  London,  4to,  1812-1815.  (Vol.  ii,  pp.263-266.  Hudson.) 

WiLLES.  For  M.  Cap.  Furbysher's  Passage  by  the  Northwest 
Or  Chma  in  Cathayo,  situated  in  the  East  side  of  Great  Asy.  Of 
the  Hand  Oiapan,  and  other  litle  lies  in  the  East  Ocean,  by  the 
vucj  from  Gathayo  to  the  Molnecaes,  by  Richarde  Willes.  To  the 
ryght  honourable  and  Tortuons  Ladie,  the  Lady  Anne,  Gountesse 
of  Warwyke.   (Eden,  Muion/  of  TVavayh  m  ik§  ImUes,  p.  230). 

WtvTBB  Jokes,  tee  Haklvtt. 

Yates  and  Mox7lto3C.    History  of  New  York,  induding  its 

Aboriginal  and  Colon  al  Amuds,  by  John  V.  N.  Yates  and  Joseph 
W.  MouUon.  8vo.  New  York,  vol.  i,  A.  Goodrich,  1824  ;  vol.  ii, 
E.  Bliss,  1826. 
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Adams,  Clement,  hia  Map,  a  pre- 
tended copy  of  Seb.  CSaook**  Map, 
civ,  clii,  clxxi 

Adelunff,  tee  Bibl.  list 

Adrey,  J  ohn,  one  of  the  crew,  second 
voyage,  23 

Akcrly,  see  Bibl.  list 

Albany,  see  Hudson's  river 

Aloedo,  tee  Bibl.  list  (Thompson) 

American  Ant.  Soc,  tee  Bibl.  list  (An- 
tiquitates  Amencanie) ;  BU^pnjfhjf 
tee  Bibl.  list 

Anian,  Strait  of,  a  mere  delusion, 
clxxi  V 

Anskoeld,  Brockhaus",  corruption  of 
tbe  name  of  Johannes  Kolnus, 

xcviii 

Antiquitates  Americanse,  tee  Bibl.  list 
Appendix,  contents  of,  1 
Areheologia  Americana,  see  BibL  list 

Archives  of  the  East  India  Company, 
search  for  materials  relating  to 

lIud^OQ,  XXXV 

Baccalaos,  meaning  of  the  term, 
Ixxzvi ;  or  cod  fish,  Ixxvii,  Ixxviii 

Balak,  tee  Belgians 

Bareotson,  tee  Barents 

Barents,  Wm.,  tee  Dutch;  map- 
making  ;  papers  of,  li ;  writings, 
229 

Barnes,  John,  one  of  the  crew,  second 

voyage,  is3 
Barrow  (Sir  John),  eee  BibL  list 

Barton,    Dr.,   Legend   of  Hudson's 

arrival  among  the  Indians,  xli,  179 ; 

confirms  the  tradition  of  Uccke- 

welder,  179 
Ba.sscndine,  see  ^loscovj  Company 
Baxter,  Thomas,  one  of  the  crew, 

first  voyaj^o,  1 
Beacon  I! ill,      ;  see  Hudson's  river 
Bear  Island  or  Cherie'a  Island,  tee 


Iludhou's  geographical  notions, 
clxi ;  touched  by  Hudson,  exc,  28 

Becchey,  see  Bibl,  list 

Begin  en  Voorteang  van  de  Neder- 
lattdsbe  Oost  fndische  Com{m;<nie, 
reprint  of  Van  Mcteren,  account  of 
lIudson,xxviii;  French  translation, 
by  Constantin  de  Renneville,  xxix ; 
eee  BibL  list 

Beke,  Lr.,  tee  Bibl.  list  (De  Veer) 

Belgians,  origin  of  their  expeditions, 
Oliver  BruneFs  expedition,  his  an- 
terior adventures,  cxxxi  ;  Brunei 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Ru.sslan.s, 
sent  to  the  Oby,  and  to  Nova 
Zembla,  is  sent  to  Antwerp,  calls 
<m  John  Biilak,  exxzii  ;  Brunei 
goes  to  Enchuysen,  •in.lh  to  tho 
Pechora,  is  shipwrecked,  cxxxiii ; 
Brunei  is  introduced  to  Mereator, 
Balak's  letter,  cxxxiii ;  first  Dutch 
expedition,  Brunei,  Monchcron, 
Peter  i'iiinciuii,  cxxxiv  ;  Mouche- 
ron  (Balthasar  de),  his  undertak- 
ings ;  Plancius  (Peter),  founds  a 
school  of  navigation,  his  pupils^ 
Barents:  and  Heemskerk,  cxxxt 

Belgium,  emigrants  from,  in  Holland 
and  Zealand,  xxi 

Bell  Sound,  clxxxix ;  tee  Spitzbcrgcn 

Bescherelle,  tee  BibL  list 

Beschryviuge  van  Tilginia,  Nicuw 
Nederlandt,  etc.,  zzzit;  tee  BibL 
list 

Best,  tee  BibL  list  (Ffobisher) 

BcuT>erry,  Janiei,  OUO  of  tlie  CrOW, 

first  voyage,  1 
Bibliographical  materials,  li 
Biddle,  tee  Bibl.  list  (Cabot) 
Biographia  liritannica,  «y  Kih}  ]'v-^t 
Biographie  Universelle,      Bibl.  list 
Bird,  Cape,  see  Yogel  Hooke 
Blaeu,  tee  Bibl.  list 
Blefkin,  see  BibL  list 
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Bonets,  meaning  of  the  word,  50. 
Braunch,  John,  cook,  second  voyage, 
23 

Brcde  Bay,  see  Lousie  Bay 

Breyde-Fiord,  see  Lousie  Bay 

Brockhaus,  see  Bibl.  list ;  Conversa- 
tions Lexicon,  see  Anskoeld 

Brodhcad,  Romeyn  John,  researches 
in  the  European  Archives  for  docu- 
ments, Iv  ;  History  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Ivi  ;  see  BibL  list 

Browne,  see  Moscovy  Company 

Brownel,  see  Bninel 

Brunei,  Oliver,  mentioned  by  Hudson, 
;  see  Belgians 

Burrough,  his  voyage,  cxxv;  discovers 
Burrough  strait,  cxxviii ;  Strait, 
see  Novaya  Zcmbla 

Busse  island,  a  geographical  illusion, 
its  origin,  cix  ;  not  to  be  seen,  4iJ 

Bus  island, «««  Hudson's  geographical 
notions,  clxix 

Button,  three  ships  sent  out  (1612) 
for  bis  search  for  Hudson,  LSfi;  ex- 
pediiiou  In  sc<uch  of  Hudson,  194 

Cabot,  John,  in6uence  of  the  Scandi- 
navians upon  him,  Ixii  ;  his  early 
history,  Ixvii;  supposed  deuth,  Ixxii 

  J.,  S.,  Ludovico  and  Sancio, 

patent  of  1496,  Ixviii 

—  J.  and  S.,  start  the  search  for  a 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  way  to  China,  Ixiii; 
origin  of  this  scheme,  ib.,  Ixvi;  first 
expedition,  discovery  of  America, 
Ixvii  ;  first  expedition,  its  date, 
Ixviii;  Pasqualigo's  letter,  ib.;  first 
voyage  and  discovery  of  America, 
Ixxi 

•  S.  Search  for  N.  W.  passage, 
1498,  Ixxii  ;  voyages  in  1516  or 
1517,  lb.  ;  discoverer  of  Hudson's 
and  Davis'  strait,  Ixxxiii;  his  return 
to  England  in  1548,  ciii ;  re-enters 
the  English  service,  his  adventures 
since  1497,  cxx,  cxxi  ;  his  plan  to 
sail  to  the  north-east,  its  origin,  at 
first  intended  for  Venice,  cxxii-iii  ; 
planisphere,  Clement  Adams'  copy, 
clxxi  ;  the  real  originator  of  the 
logbook,  his  precepts  followed  by 
the  Moscovy  Company,  clxxix  ;  see 
longitude  ;  see  map-making 

Canada,  the  coast  of,  clxxii 

Capo  Charles,  see  Virginia 


Cape  Cod  discovered  by  Captain  Qos- 

nold,  Cfi  ;  Juet's  and  Purchas'  mis- 
takesabout  its  latitvide,  whether 
discovered  by  Hudson, 
Cape  Hopewell,  Scamlinavia,  43 
Cape  of  Norway  (North  Cape),  147 
Cape  Sable,  iii 

Cape  Severo-Vostochnoi,  see  Hudson's 
geofrraphical  notions,  civ 

Cape  Tabiu,  see  Hudson's  geographi- 
cal notions,  cliv,  civ;  cxcv;  (Cape 
of  Tartary),  Promontorium  Scythi' 
cum,  M 

Cape  Taimur,  see  Hudson's  geogra- 
phical notions,  civ 

Cape  Tapin,  Pliny's  only  authority, 
cliv 

Cape  Walsinghara,  see  Davis 
Cape  Weegs,  see  King  James  his  Cape 
Cape  Wolsteuholrae,  96,  IQfi 
Cartier,  see  French 
Cartwrighte,  John,  see  Waymouth 
Cathay  or  Northern  China,  vaguely 
described  by  Rnhruquis  and  Marco 
Polo,  Ixx ;  searched  for  by  the 
Cabots,  supposed  to  be  found,  Ixx 
Catlin,  see  Bibl.  list 
Catskill  Landing,  87  ;  mountain,  see 

Hudson's  river 
Chancellor,  Richard,  reaches  Russia, 
cxxv 

Charles's  island, clxxxvi;  see  Hudson's 
geograiihical  notions,  clxii  ;  tee 
Mount  Charles 

Cheric  Island,  see  Bear  Island 

Chesapeake,  see  Virginia ;  Bay  en- 
tered by  Hudson,  Z3 

Chytrseus,  see  Bibl.  list 

Claudia  Island  (Maria's  Vineyeard), 
see  Verazzano 

Cod,  crew  of  the  Half  Moon,  fishing 
for,  57 

Cogswell,  Joseph,  see  Verrazsauo 

 Professor,  translation  of  Ve- 

razzano's  letter,  side  notes,  I 

Colbert,  Coolhrand;  Colbert,  Cole- 
bume.  Cool  brand,  see  Coleburno 

Colbume  (Colbert  or  Coolbrand), 
Master,  fourth  voyage,  xliii,  ccx, 
9^  1)8,  IfiQ  ;  gee  Coolbrand 

Coligny,  see  French 

Collections  of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  New 
York,  see  Bibl.  list 

Colin's  Cape,  see  Hudson's  geographi- 
cal notions,  clxii,  clxxxvii 
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Collins  Cape  discovered,  14  j  in  81** 
30  \  m 

Collina,  William,  mate,  first  voyage, 
1  ;  lands  on  the  shore  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  lA 

Colman,  John,  boatswain  of  the  crew, 
first  voyage,  1  ;  lands  on  the  shore 
of  Spitzbergen,  14;  his  death,  3Q 

Colman's  point,  80. 

Columbus,  influence  of  the  Scandina- 
vians upon  him,  he  visits  Iceland, 
Ixii 

Compass,  see  Longitude 

Conej-  Island,  tradition  about  Hud- 
son's landing,  zlii;  tee  Hudson's 
river 

Cooke,  John,  one  of  the  crew,  first 
voyage,  1  ;  boatswain,  second 
voyage,  23  ;  goes  on  shore  in  Nova 
Zembia,  33 

Comeiiaoon,  tee  Dutch 

Cortereal,  Qaspar  de,  his  voyage,  dis- 
covery of  S.  Lawrence  river,  Ixxvi ; 
explores  Newfoundland,  Ixxvi 

Cortez,  Ferdinand,  interest  in  the 
search  of  a  passage,  relatio  quarto, 
Ixxxiv  ;  plan,  Ixxxv 

Costin  Shar,  cxcv  ;  exploration  of, 
cxcvi 

Costing  Shar  (Costing  Sarch),  name 

of  Strait  in  Nova  Zerabla,  4Q 
Cris,  name  given  by  the  Mexicans  to 

a  flame-shaped  poinard,  Iftft 
Cross-staff,  Ih 

Cumberland  Strait,  see  Davis 
Current  near  Greenland,  4j  29  ;  near 

Scandinavia,       49^  &I  ; 

new  England  shore,  f)2^  G3 
Currents,  N.E.,  clxxxviii ;  near  Nova 

Zembia,  34  ;  polar,  76^  9^ 


Da  Cosa,  »ee  Map-making 
Daniel,  clix,  clx 

Davis,  John,  first  voyage,  cx  ;  dis- 
cover? the  south  of  Greenland,  and 
calls  it  Desolation,  disco  versGilbert'ii 
Sound,  discovers  Cape  Walsingham, 
explores  Cumberland  Strait,  cxii ; 
second  voyage,  reaches  the  south 
of  Greenland,  reaches  GilbertSound, 
mutiny,  cxiii,  cxiv  ;  second  voyage, 
sends  the  Mcnnaid  home,  sails  in 
the  Moonshine,  explores  Cumber- 
land    Strait,    Frobisher  Strait, 


Hudson's  Strait,  Davis'  Inlet, 
Tovuctoke  Inlet,  cxv;  third  voyage, 
sails  to  Gilbert  Sound,  tries  to  set 
up  a  pinnace  destroyed  by  the  Es- 
quimaux, leaves  Gilbert  Sound, 
sails  up  to  72°  12^  returns,  crosses 
Davis'  Strait,  explores  Cumberland 
Strait,  visits  Frobisher's  and  Hud- 
son's Strait,  cxvii-viii  ;  3e€  Bibl. 
list.  ;  Me  map-making 

Davis'  Inlet,  aee  Davis 

Davis'  Strait,  »ee  Davis,  John  ;  clxx  ; 
exploration  of,  cxliv ;  discovered 
by  Cabot,  Cabot's  map,  Mr.  D'Ave- 
zac's  opinion,  Ixxiii 

Day,  Richard,  one  of  the  crew,  first 
voyage,  I 

Deer  Point,  32  ;  see  Nova  Zembia 

De  la  Dale,  see  Dutch 

De  Laet,  John,  Director  of  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  xxix  ;  cele- 
brated geographer,  his  description 
of  America,  its  character,  xxxii  ; 
makes  Hudson  return  to  Amsterdam, 
xxxiii ;  tries  to  connect  the  voyage 
of  ]L  Hudson  with  the  West  India 
Company's  claim,  xxxiii ;  manu- 
script materials,  false  rumour  about 
their  having  turned  up,  xxxiv ; 
Nieuw  Werelt,  when  published, 
XXXV  ;  see  Bibl.  list 

Denmark,  see  Hudson's  geographical 
notions,  clxii 

Desolation,  see  Davis 

De  Veer  Gerrit,  see  Bibl,  list 

^igS^)      Cape  Digs 

Donck's,  Van  der.  Description  of  New 
Netherland,xxxvii;new  statements 
seem  to  bo  spurious,  xxxvii  ; 
Vertoogh  van  Nieuw  Nedorland, 
its  purpose,  xxxix ;  Beschryvinghe 
van  Nieuw  Nedorland,  its  purpose, 
inventions  with  regard  to  iludson's 
career,  xxxix  ;  legend  of  Hudson's 
arrival  among  the  Indians,  xli ; 
fictions,  xl  ;  sources,  xli  ;  note 
about  Wampum  or  bead  money,  li  ; 
description,  extracts  from,  about 
Hudson's  third  voyage,  167;  anxiety 
to  prove  that  New  Nelhcrland  be- 
longs by  right  to  the  Dutch,  LTD  ; 
observations  about  the  Wamj^m, 
2a5  ;  see  Bibl.  list 

Drake,  Francis,  see  Frobisher 

Drift  wood,  in  the  Gulf  stream,  25^  21 
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Dutch,  first  expedition,  Enchuyson 
men,  Yalck,  Maclson,  Nai,  Lin- 
schoten,  cxxxiii ;    the  Mercury, 
Liuschoten,  Tetgales,  Comelisoon, 
cxxxT ;   the  Swan,  Nai,  Strick- 
botte,  De  la  Bale,  Splindler,  cxxxt; 
Amsterdam  vessel,  commanded  by 
Barents,  cxxxvi ;  they  sail,cxxxvi; 
Nai  and  Tetgales  penetrate  into 
Kara  Sea,  believe  to  have  passed 
the  Oby,  cxxxvii;  Barents  separates 
from  the  others;  Nai  and  Tetgales 
sail  through  Pel's  Strait,  cauing 
it  Nassau  Strait,  cxxxvii  ;  different 
instructions  given  to  Nai  and  Tet- 
gales by  Maclson,  and  to  Barents 
by  Plancius,  cxxxvii ;  Barents  dis- 
covers the  Orange  Islands,  returns, 
meets  Nai  and  Tetgales,  they  sail 
home    together,    cxxxviii ;  Lin- 
schoten'a    exaggerated  account, 
cxxxviii ;  second  expedition,  seven 
ships  under  Nai  and  Barents,  no 
success,  Moucheron  and  his  friends 
give  up  the  N.E,  search,  cxxxviii ; 
third  expedition,  Plancius'  plans, 
rewards  promised  by  the  States, 
two  vessels  fitted  out  under  Heems- 
kerk,  Barents,  and  Ryp,  cxxxix  ; 
Ryp  and    Barents  quarrel,  dis- 
covery of  Bear  Island,  discovery  of 
Spitzbergen,  cxxxix  ;  Spitzbergen 
explored,    Dr.    Beke*8   and  Mr. 
Peterman's     theory,  liondius's 
opinion,  cxl ;    Barents  and  Ryp 
separate,   Barents   sails  to  Nova 
Zcmbla,  winters  and  dies,  Heern- 
skcrk's  return,  cxli 

Dyre-fiord,  aee  Dorefer 

Du  Ponceau,  see  Bibl.  list 


East  India  Company,  its  purpose,  and 
privilege,  cc  ;  Archives  of  the,  at 
Middleburg,fateof,xxxTi  ;  present 
state  of,  XXXV 

Eden,  n^^e  Bibl.  list 

Edge's  Journal,  xix 

Enchuysen,  see  Dutch 

England,  see  Hudson's  geographical 
notions,  clxii 

English,  privileges  of  the  Hanse, 
profits  from  them  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  sacrifices,  cii  ; 
suffer  from  the  changes  in  the 


roads  of  trade,  cii ;  return  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  ciii 

Engroneland,  4  ;  of  the  Zeni,  cxciii 
Esopus  Island,  see  Hudson's  river 
Everet,  see  J uet 

Fair  Foreland,  clxxxvi 

Faroe  Islands,  22^  149 

Faroer  Islands,  see  Hudson's  geogra- 
phical notions,  clxii 

Feirce,  Michel,  one  of  the  crew, 
second  voyage,  23 

Fishing  for  cod  and  herrings,  5Z  ; 
savages,  59,  GQ 

Florida,  meaning  of  the  term,  Ixxxvi 

Foreland  Fiord,  clxxxvii 

Foreland,  see  Prince  Henries  Cape 

Forster,  see  Bibl.  list 

Fotherby's  Journal,  xix 

Foxe's,  Luke,  Captain,  description  of 
Hudson's  fourth  voyage,  ISQ ; 
(North-west  Fox)  its  character, 
xlii  ;  insinuations,  xliii ;  see  Bibl. 
list 

French,  North  West  Expeditions 
begin,  Ixxviii ;  discover  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  Ixxix ;  colonize 
North  America,  Cartier,  Roberval, 
Coligny,  c  ;  continue  their  fishe- 
ries near  Newfoundland,  ib. 

Frobisher,  Gilbert,  and  Willis,  their 
illusions,  civ 

  Martin,  his  voyages,  their  cha- 
racter, their  originality  much  ex- 
aggerated, cvi ;  advisM  by  Willes, 
Gilbert,  Barrow,  Dee,  Hakluyt,  and 
Lok,  ib.  i  brings  much  powerful  in- 
terest to  bear  on  his  enterprise,  ib.; 
first  voyage,  cvii  ;  second  and  third 
voyage,  cviii;  voyages  produce  geo- 
graphical errors,  ib.;  tries  to  raise 
money  for  a  fourth  voyage,  his 
ill-success,  assistance  of  Francis 
Drake  and  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
cx  ;  voyages,  their  geographical  re- 
sults, cix 

Frobisher's  Strait,  exploration  of, 
cxliv  ;  see  Davis  ;  errors  as  to  its 
situation,  cviii-cix  ;  fLumley's  In- 
let), clxx  ;  see  Bibl.  list ;  see  also 
Willes  and  Hakluyt,  Bibl.  list ;  He 
map  making 

Qallatin,  see  Bibl.  lift 
OalvaO,  see  Bibl.  list 
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Gainas,  Rio  de,  tee  Hudson's  river 

Oeinma,  see  map  making 

G€ograph.ic&l  uotions  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  Ixiv 

Ocrrard,  $ee  Gerritz 

Gerritz,  or  Gerrard  Ilcssel,  names 
tipitzbergen,  5  ;  his  position,  xiiii  ; 
Collection  of  Voyages,  xliv,  xly  ; 
German  reprints,  xlviii ;  cliarac- 
tcristics  of  them,  xliv  ;  accounts  of 
Hudson's  two  last  voyages,  Ifil  ; 
third  and  fourth  voyage  from  the 
Prolegomena,  153;  Hudson's  third 
and  fourth  voyage  from  the  Latin 
edition  of  161^  IBS;  Hudson's 
third  and  fourth  voyage  from  the 
Second  Latin  edition,  1613,  IBQ  ; 
see  Bibl.  list 

Gilbert,  Humfrey,  attributes  avoyage 
for  a  north-west  passage  toScolmus, 
a  Dane,  cv ;  »ee  north-west  passage ; 
tee  Bibl.  list 

Gilbert's  Sound,  see  Davis 

Gilby,  Humfrey,  one  of  crew,  second 
voyage,  23 

Godyn,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Dutch    West    India  Company, 

Gomez,  Estevan,  Peter  Martyr's 
opinion  about  him,  Ixxxzii ;  unde- 
served contempt,  Ixxxviii ;  chart, 

%b.\  meets  Cabot  at  Badajoz,  Ixxxtx; 
opposed  by  Peter  Martyr,  ih.\  ofi"«r8 
to  find  a  north-west  passage,  ib. ; 
opposed  by  the  king  of  Portugal, 
xc  ;  sail.H,  ib.-,  his  explorations,  ib.; 
captures  savages,  io. ;  outline  of 
Hudson's  river,  xci;  anecdote  about 
clams  or  ettcl^ivo.f,  ib.;  did  he  explore 
the  Hudson's  Kiver  i  xcii  ;  was  he 
ac<iuaintcd  with  Verazzano's  voy- 
age I  xciii 
Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  discovers  Cape 
Cod,  liti 

Greenland,  called  Greenland,  Grone- 
land,  and  Kngroneland,  Ixi;  called 
Grocland  by  Koluus,  xcviii;  history 
of  its  geographer,  Zeni  chart,  Uou- 
dius'  map  copied  from  the  Zeni, 
Ortelius,  Mercator,  Frobisher  made 
use  of  it,  clxiii ;  exploration  of, 
ib.;  given  unto  the  Zealauders  to 
fish,  cxci;  names  of,  4,  2Q ;  Hold 
with  Hope,  the  land  of,  C  ;  Mount 
of  God's  Mercie,  3,;  Young's  Cape, 


ib.;  is  Spitzbergen,  clxix  ;  see  Hud- 
son's geographical  notions 

Grocland,  nee  Greenland 

Groucland,  4j  is  Greenland,  clxix 

Gronland,  see  Groneland 

Gylbert,  Adrian,  receives  letters 
patent  for  a  north-west  voyage,  cx 

Hakluyt's  Headland,  clxxxvii  ;  see 

Hudson's  geographical  notions 
Hakluyt,  see  Bibl.  list 
Half  Moon,  The,  compelled  by  the 
crew  to  enter  Dartmouth,  166;  de- 
tained at  Dartmouth,  and  returns 
to  the  fatherland  1610,  ib.;  sails 
to  the  Canary  islands,  167 
Hamel,  von,  see  Bibl.  list 
Haskol  and  Smith,  see  Bibl.  list 
Heckewelder,  Dr.,  legend  of  Hudson's 
arrival  among  the  Indians,  xli;  see 
Bibl.  liiit 

Henry  YII  assists  Seb.  Cabot,  Ixxii  ; 
patent  to  the  Cabots  in  1496,  Ixviii ; 
privilege  to  the  three  Portuguese, 
Ixxvii 

Henry  VIII,  Thome's  letter  to  him, 
xciv  ;  sends  out  a  north-west  ex- 
pedition in  1527,  fate  of  that  ex- 
pedition, xcv 
Herrings,  near  Nova  Scotia,  fiZ 
Hilles,  Thomas,  one  of  the  crew, 
second  voyage,  23^  sees  a  mermaid, 
2S 

Hist.  Soc.  of  New  York,  «e  Collec- 
tions, Bibl.  list 
Hold  with  Hope,  clxxxv 
Holland,  sudden  growth  of,  xxi;  see 

Hudson's  geographical  notions,  clxii 
liomem,  Diego,  see  Bibl.  list  and  map 
makiug 

HondiuB,  J  odocus,  map  of  Arctic  re- 
gions, xlix 

Ilopoghan,  see  Iloboken 

Hore,  Master,  his  expedition,  xcv 

Hudson,  Henry  :  l  Notices  eoncern- 
infj  his  person  :  Biographical  frag- 
ments, clxx  ;  be  could  not  well 
understand  Dutch,  xxxiv  ;  his  long 
stay  in  Holland  according  to  Van 
der  Donck,  xl,  iiI2  ;  his  and  Plan- 
cius'  intercourse,  xlviii,  181,  186, 
187.  liil  ;  his  intercourse  with 
Jeannin,  cxcvii  ;  was  he  a  gentle- 
man \  clxxvi 
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 II.  Papers  left  hy  him:  His  share 

iu  Playsc's  logbook  of  the  first  voy- 
age, vi,  vii,  xix,  145,  140;  his  own 
journal  of  the  second  voyage,  vii, 
viii ;  his  share  in  Juet*s  journal  of 
the  third  voyage,  x;  Van  Meteren's 
account  of  the  third  voprage  proba- 
bly due  to,Uudson,xxviii;  fragments 
of  Hudson's  own  journal  ot  the  third ' 
voyage  in  De  Laet,  xxxii,  158;  ab- 
stract of  his  journal  of  the  fourth 
voyage,  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  03  ;  letter 
from  Iceland,  xv,  135  ;  chart  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Strait,  xliv- 
xlvi. 

 III.  His  geographical  opinions, 

cliv-clxxvi 

  IV.  Summarg  of  his  career,  iil 

  V.  First  Vogage.  Hudson  takes 

sacrament  at  Saint  Ethelburga, 
April  IfXj  1607;  his  crew,  l_i  wiils  to 
the  Nurth  Pole,  ib. ;  mentioned  as 
author  of  part  of  the  logbook  of  the 
first  voyage,  1-12  ;  Young's  Cape 
discovered,  clxxxiv,  3,  6^  Mount  of 
God's  Mercv  discovered,  clxxxiv, 
3, 6,  8^  Hold  with  Hope,cIxxxv,  7j 
Spitzbergen  first  seen,  fi;  the  first 
navigator  who  sailed  along  the  ice 
barrier,  clxxxvi ;  VogeT  Hooke 
Vogel-hoeck,  Bird  Gape,  Fair  Fore- 
land), clxxxvi,  9j  Charles  Island, ' 
clxxxvii,  lOj  Foreland  Fiord  (the 
Great  Indraught),  clxxxvii,  II  ; 
west  coast  of  Spitzbergen ;  morses; 
seals,  Ijj  colour  of  the  sea,  ib.,  12^ 
13;  Collins  sees  the  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen ;  Colin's  Capo  ;  Houdius' 
chart,  clxxxvii,  13j  Newland  of  the 
Dutch,  13  ;  Hakluyt's  Headland, 
Hondius'  chart,  clxxxvii,  H5;  Col- 
man  and  Collins  land  on  the  north 
shore  of  Spitzbergen,  ]A ;  Whale 
Bay  discovered,  clxxxvii,  14,  20. 
14.j;  a  whale  comes  under  the  keel 
of  Hudson's  ship  in  Whale  Bay,  14^ 
footprints  of  animals,  ib.\  passage 
to  the  north  stopped  by  ice  ;  no 
passage  between  78^°  and  82°,  16j 
highest  latkudc  reached  by  Hud- 
son ;  north-east  current  I  clxxxix  ; 
discovery  of  Bell  Sound,  t^.,  ITj 
Ice  Sound,  12j  Point  Lookout,  20; 
intends  to  return  by  the  north  of 
Greenland  through  Davis'  Strait, 


ib.;  southern  part  of  Spitzbergen, 
cxcii,  21  ;  Bear  Island,  cxc,  2ii; 
Faroe  Island,  ib.,  ib. ;  Hudson's 
Touches  (Jan  Mayen),  cxcii,  145 ; 
Hudson's  Point;  Young's  Foreland, 
cxcii ;  Faroe  Isle,  22 ;  home,  t^. ; 
the  original  plan  of  his  first  voy- 
age developed  by  late  experience, 
cxciii 

  VI.  Second  Voyage.   His  crew, 

23 ;  Lowfoot  (Lolluct),  LoflToden 
Island,  Norway,  24]  North  Cape, 
35;  driftwood,  ib.,  27i  search  for  a 
passajre  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zerabla,cxcvii,  27^  '2S^  whales 
seen,  28;  mermaid  seen  by  Hilles 
and  Rayner,  28-139-,  bears  roaring 
on  the  ice;  seals.  30;  Nova  Zembla 
in  sight,  32  ;  Swart  Cliffe  (Nova 
Zembla),  ib.  ;  Yuzhnuy  Gusinuy 
Musi  (Nova  Zembla),  tb.;  Cooke, 
Juet,  and  Ludlow  go  on  shore,  33; 
grass  in  Nova  Zembla,  ib.;  crosses 
in  Nova  Zembla,  ib.  ;  whale  fins 
found  in  Nova  Zembla,  ;i4;  birds 
and  eggs  iu  Nova  Zembla,  ib.;  Cost- 
ing Shar  river  and  island,  cxcv,  35; 
Hudson  intends  to  pass  the  Oby, 
cxcv,  36;  Juet  lands,  36]  deer  in 
Nova  Zembla,  32;  the  river  searched, 
38;  Deer  Point,  39^  ice  formed  by 
the  many  rivers,  ib. ;  Ludlow  Ar- 
nold goes  ashore,  ib.;  Wardhuus, 
Cape  Hopewell, North  Kiene,  North 
Cape,  43 ;  Hudson  unfit  to  go 
through  Vaigats  Strait,  cxcv  ;  in- 
tends to  try  for  a  passage  through 
Frobisher's  or  Hudson's  Strait, 
cxcv,  44 ;  summary  of  his  second 
voyage,  cxciv-cscvi 

  VII.  Third  Vogage,  from  Van 

Meteren's  Hist,  der  Nederlandcn  ; 
Meteren's  erroneous  reference  to 
30th  book,  142 ;  Hudson  at  Am- 
sterdam, cxcix-ccii ;  his  vessel  a 
vlieboat.  147j  Half  Moon,  154, 
254 ;  Goede  Hoop,  cciii  ;  crew 
partly  Fnglish,  partly  Dutch,  ccv, 
I4fi  ;  mat€  a  Dutchman,  151.  ccv  ; 
Hudson's  propositions  ;  either  to 
go  to  the  coast  of  America,  as 
suggested  by  some  letters  and 
maps  sent  to  him  by  Captain 
Smith,  or  to  direct  their  search  to 
Davis's  Strait,  I4H ;  directs  his 
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course  northwards  to  Nova  Zembla; 
some  of  his  men  had  been  in  the 
East  Indies;  (juarrcla  between  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  148;  Johu  Smith's  j 
maps,  ccvi,  148;  North  Cape,  45, 
147  ;  As:9umption  Point,  Scandi- 
navia, 46j  sun  spot,  cevii,  46]  Lo- 
foote,  ib.,  i2  ;  Wardhouse,  46j  Sen- 
jen  (Zenam,  Sanieu),  ib.  ;  Faroe 
Islands,  Stromo  and  Muggcnes,  4^, 
140;  Bussc  Island,  sought  for  in 
vain,  4a ;  Nova  Scotia  (Nova 
Francia,  Newfoundland),  55^  150, 
154;  Banc  dcs  Sables,  off  Mahony 
Bay,  57i  fishing  for  cod  and  her- 
rings, ib.;  savages,  69,  60]  cuts  a 
new  fore  mast,  6()j  Lia  ;  quarrels 
with  sava/^^es,  61j  149;  Barnstaple  ; 
Peninsula,  savages,  64]  tobacco  and  j 
pipes. 65]  copper,  ib.\  Cape  Cod  (?) 
155  ;  Barnstaple,  whether  called 
New  Holland  by  Hudson,  1  ; 
Stage  Harbour,  Massachusetts,  65] 
James  River  (Kiuff's  River),  Vir- 
ginia, 70]  off  Nag  8  Head,  South 
Carolina,  22 ;  banks  of  Virginia, 
73;  York  River,  ib.\  reaches  Cape 
Charles,  74^  1»06;  New  Point  Com- 
fort, 74j  Virginia  Islands  probably 
SmitElslands,  ib.\  Delaware  Bay, 
ib.,  m;  Sandy  Hook,  7L  152; 
Statcn  Island,  7S]  Coney  Island,  pro- 
bable landing  place.;?/.; furs, mantles 
of  feathers,  hcmu,  ib. ;  dried  cur- 
rants, ib.',  several  sailors  land,  ib.; 
yellow  and  red  copper,  ib.;  stores  of 
maize,  ib.;  the  country  full  of  great 
oaks,  the  natives  come  aboard 
and  seem  very  glad  and  civil,  ib.; 
mouth  of  Hudson's  river  explored 
by  Hudson,  ib.;  natives  bring  to- 
bacco in  exchange  for  knives  and 
beads,  ib.;  John  Colman  lands,  80] 
slain  in  the  fight,  ib. ;  Colman'K 
Point,  where  Colman  was  buried, 
ib.;  East  Sandbank  in  the  Narrows, 
good  harbour,  81_;  intercourse  with 
Indian ;  two  mcu  taken ;  one  escapes; 
Indians  accused  of  treachery  by 
J uet ;  they  bring  copper  and  pots  ; 
they  bring  oysters;  twenty  canoes 
full  of  men,  ib.,  82]  Hudson's  river 
full  of  fish,  salmon,  83]  Verplanck 
Point,  ib.)  Hony  Point,  ib.;  Round 
Top,  ih.  ;  (^tskill  or  Kaatshenge 


mountains,  ib.\  Hudson  lands,  84. 
161 ;  neighbourhood  of  Albany,  84] 
Indians  bring  maize,  pompions,  and 
furs,  ib.;  bring  beavers' and  otters' 
skins  ;  scene  of  drunkenness,  Sal  ; 
highest  point  reached  in  Hudson's 
river  by  Hudson,  ib,;  boat  expedi- 
tion to  the  sources  of  Hudson's 
river,  return,  ib.,  158  ;  Hudson's 
Town,  87]  stores  of  chestnuts,  ib.; 
Eflopus  Island,  89]  trade  with  In- 
dians, 150;  they  bring  maize;  ap- 
proach in  a  canoe,  89j  supposed  to 
be  treacherous,  00]  a  stone  to  cut 
glasis  with  (Aprilis  0  ib.;  a  cliff, 
supposed  copper  or  silver  mine,  91] 
Hookcn,  opposite  New  York,  ib.; 
Skimiish  and  slaughter  of  Indians, 
ib. ;  fight  with  Indians,  Hudson's 
river,  by  Juet's  order,  ib.;  Manna- 
hata  (Manhattan),  the  country  of 
New  York,  ib.;  leaves  the  coast  of 
America,  92]  the  mate,  a  Dutch- 
man, advises  to  winter  in  New- 
foundland, to  which  he  i?  opposed 
by  Hudson,  who,  fearing  they 
would  consume  their  provisions, 
sails  to  Ireland,  lAl ;  arrives  at 
Dartmouth,  03^  151 ;  the  company 
order  Hudson  to  return,  but  he  is 
commanded  by  the  government  not 
to  leave  England,  153;  return  of 
Half  Moon  to  Amsterdam  ;  Half 
Moon  finally  lost,  254;  summary  of 
his  third  navigation,  cxcvi 
—  viii.  Fourth  Voyage.  Table 
ccx;  abstract  of  the  journal,  93] 
sails  from  Saint  Katharine's  Pool, 
ib.;  Harwich,  98]  Sheppey  Island, 
ib.;  Colebume  (Colbert,  Coolbrand) 
sent  to  London  with  a  letter  to  the 
Adventurers,  93,  98^  180;  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Island,  04, ;  Faroer 
(Farre)  Islands,  t^. ;  Westniony 
(Westman  or  Westmanna)  Islands, 
ib.;  Iceland,  Hudson's  letter,  ib., 
135]  Mount  Ilecla,  98]  Dyre-fiord 
(Derefer,  Diraford),  QQ;  Brcyde- 
fiord  (Lousie  Bay),  ib. ;  Green- 
land, £L  £.  (Frobisher's  Straits),  ib.; 
Greenland,  E,,  Groneland,  ib.,  09  ; 
Greenland,  8.  E.  (Desolation),  ib. ; 
Resolution  Island,  95^  100;  coast 
of  Labrador,  95]  (Akpatok)  Desire 
Provokcth,  ib.,  Iu2;  Saddle  Back 
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and  neighbouring  islands  (Isles  of 
God's  Mercj),  9Cj  lp3i  Long  Island 
(Hold  with  Ilope),  96;  great  and 
whirling  sea,  92  ;  entered  one 
hundred  leagues  further  than  any 
one  else  had  been,  101 ;  Mutiny  in 
Uugava  Bay,  ib. ;  ice,  aground  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty  fathom 
depth,  102  ;  Jackmau's  Sound  (a 
great  bay;,  103  ;  driftwood,  ih.; 
a  covey  of  partridges,  ib.;  North 
Bluff,  104 ;  North  Coast,  Upper 
Savage  Islands,  ih. ;  South  Coast, 
Prince  Henries  Cape  or  Foreland, 
ih.  \  Queen  Anne's  Cape  or  Fore- 
land, 1D5  ;  King  James  his  Cape, 
ih.;  Mount  Charles,  ih.\  Salisbury 
Island  (Salisbury  Foreland),  OTj 
105 ;  Salsburie,  1013  ;  Cape  Wol- 
steuholme.  Cape  Diggs,  scurvy 
grass,  fowls,  97^  107  ;  they  lose 
their  anchor,  10'.) ;  sea  of  two 
colours,  black  and  white,  ih. ;  North 
Bay,  ib.;  Michaelmasse  Bay,  pro- 
bably Uannab  Bay.  ib.;  they  see 
footing  of  a  man,  ih. ;  they  strike 
on  a  rock,  ih. ;  J uet,  the  mate, 
and  Clement,  the  boatswain,  de- 
posed, Bylot  and  Wilj»on  in  their 
stead,  t6.,  137  \  they  spend  three 
months  in  a  labyriuth  without  end, 
find  a  place,  haul  the  ship  aground, 
and  are  frozen  in,  1 10;  John  Wil- 
liams, gunner,  dies,  111;  Greene's 
bad  condition,  ib. ;  his  conspiracy 
and  quarelling,  112,  Hudson  dis- 
putes with  the  carpenter  about  the 
building  of  a  bouse  on  shore,  ih. ; 
they  suffer  greatly  from  cold,  113  ; 
stores  of  ptarmigan,  which  left  the 
place  with  the  coming  spring,  ih.; 
antiscorbutic  medicine,  WA. ;  In- 
dian comes  to  their  ship,  ih.  ;  they 

fo  a  fishing  and  catch  6ve  hundred 
sh,  115 ;  Green  and  Wilson  con- 
tinue to  plot  to  take  the  net  and 
the  shallop,  ih.;  they  weigh  and 
start  north-west,  fall  again  into  the 
ice  in  sight  of  land,  116  ;  Hudson 
orders  a  search  for  bread,  HI  ; 
Green  and  WiUou  tell  Pricket  that 
they  will  shift  the  company,  ih. ; 
Greene  tells  Prickett  that  he  must 
take  his  fortune  in  the  shallop,  1 18  ; 
Green  and  Wilson  swear  on  the 


bible  not  to  harm  any  man,  ih.;  Juet 
endeavours  to  persuade  Prickett  to 
join  the  mutineers,  118 ;  Michel 
Perie,  John  Thomas,  Adrian  Moler 
join  Green,  113  ;  Prickett  endea- 
vours to  persuade  the  mutineers  to 
desist,  ih. ;  Benuet  follows  Green, 
ib.  ;  Prickett  obtains  from  Green 
and  Wilson  that  the  cirpcater 
should  be  spare<l,  12<);  Prickett  be- 
seeches the  mutineers  to  desist,  Ldl; 
Green  and  anotber  man  bind  Hud- 
son, the  crew  put  all  the  officers 
out  of  theship  and  sail  home  to  Eng- 
land, 122  ;  the  shallop  is  hauled  up 
to  the  ship  side,  and  the  sick  men 
put  in,  121 ;  the  carpenter  follows 
Hudson,  his  faro  well,  1  •2'2  ;  names 
of  the  persons  exposed  in  the 
shallop,  %b.  ;  the  shallop  is  left  to 
its  fate,  123 ;  they  came  to  an 
island  and  anchor,  ib. ;  they  find  a 
weede  which  they  called  cockle 
grass,  ih.;  Greene  proposes  to  Juet 
the  charge  of  the  ship,  \3A  ;  they 
o  north-east  contrary  to  Juet's 
esire  who  wanted  to  go  north- 
west, ih.  ;  they  reach  foure  islands, 
probably  not  far  from  Portland 
point,  %h. ;  Green  accuses  Prickett 
of  treason,  125  ;  they  reach  the 
Romney's  island  (certainly  near 
the  MoM^uito  bay),  ib, ;  they  go 
into  ^tosquito  bay,  t^.;  they  lose 
their  way,  126 ;  they  double  the 
point  of  the  north  land,  ih. ;  they 
come  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
streights  (Cape  Diggs)  and  anchor, 
127  ;  they  meet  some  Esquimaux, 
I2fi  ;  ludian  manner  of  fowling 
^with  a  snare),  ib. ;  Esquimaux 
dogs,  129  ;  Indians  prove  traitors, 
13Q  ;  Prickett  assailed  by  the 
savages,  ih.;  Green  slain,  ih. ; 
Wilson  dies,  131  ;  Verse  dies,  ih.  ; 
Isles  of  God's  mercy,  Cape  Chidley, 
132  ;  defiolations  (south<east  coast 
of  Greeulaud,  ib. ;  near  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  Ui3  ;  J  net's  death,  ih.  ; 
they  reach  the  Bay  of  Gal  way, 
Dursey  inland,  Fowcy,  assistance 
of  Waymouth  and  Taylor,  134 ; 
they  arrive  at  Plymouth,  13^  ;  the 
king  orders  an  expedition  for  the 
search  uf  him  and  of  his  com- 
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panions,  1£2 ;  mutiny,  according 
to  Hessel  Qerritz,  ma 

Hudson's  (Hudson's)  Point,  cxcii 

Hudson's  River,  discovered  by  Ver- 
razzano,  Ixxxi,  211 ;  did  Qomez 
explore  it  1  xcii  ;  called  Rio  de 
Qamas,  xciii ;  Sprengel's  opinion, 
xciii  ;  on  early  maps  taken  from 
Ribeiro,  copied  by  Lok,  from  Ve- 
razzfino,  cli ;  oysters  and  bcanes 
brought  by  Indians,  ',  stores  of 
salmon  found  in,  iiii;veTy  pleasant 
place  to  build  a  town  on,  8& ; 
Dutch,  supposed  to  be  the  first  dis- 
coverers, IIO  ;  said  to  be  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards,  Van  der  Donck, 
170  ;  called  Mauritius  river,  112  \ 
see  Hudson's  third  voyage  ;  see 
Bibl.  list,  Verrazzano 

Hudson's  Strait,  discovered  by  Cabot, 
cxHv;  Wilkes'  note,  Ixxiii;  Qalvani, 
ccxvi;  navigated  by  the  Portuguese, 
xcvi,  xcvii;  not  discovered  by  Aus- 
koeld,  xcviii;  entered  by  Frobisher, 
cvii;  its  mouth,  crossed  by  Davis, 
cxTjCXviii ;  called  furious  overfall  on 
the  Molyneux  globe,  mentioned  as 
such  by  Hudson,  cxcv,  44  ;  Way- 
mouth  sails  into  it,  cxix  ;  title  and 
prolegomena  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  Detectio  Freti,  236  ;  see  Davis 

Hudson's  Touches,  cxci,  cxcii,  14fi  ; 
M«  £dge's  logbook 

Hudson,  John,  son  of  Henry  Hudson, 
one  of  the  crew,  first  voyage,  1 ; 
second  voyage,  23;  is  exposed  with 
his  father,  120^  142 

Ice  barrier,  the  great,  ifee  Hudson's 
geographical  notions,  clxii 

Iceland,  letter  from,  probably  by 
Hudson,  authorship  doubtful,  xv  ; 
exploration  of,  cxliii 

Ice  Sound,  see  Spitzbergen 

Inclinations  of  the  needle,  observa- 
tions of,  4,  25,  2fi,  20,  3V,  34 

Indians,  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  two 
of  them  come  aboard,  the  one  is 
taken,  but  leaps  over  board,  81 ;  ac- 
cused of  trcacnory  by  Juet,  ib.;  in- 
tercourse with,  Juet  s  distrust,  82] 
bring  copper  and  pots,  ib.;  twenty- 
eight  canoes  of,  i6. ;  bring  maize, 
pompions,  and  tobacco,  84]  opinion 


with  regard  to  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  New  Netherlands,  169, 110  ; 

tradition  concerning  Hudson  s  first 
intercourse  with  them,  173  ;  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  first  land- 
ing of  Henry  Hudson  on  the  shores 
of  New  York,  third  voyage,  LZ3  ; 
reception  of  the  whites,  175,  176, 
177.  ITfi  ;  Hudson's  arrival  among 
them,  legends,  xli;  trade  with,  150  ; 
savages  in  Barnstaple  Peninsula, 
fi4  ;  savages  of  Nova  Scotia,  inter- 
course with,  69^  1^ ;  savages  of 
Nova  Scotia,  quarrels  with  them, 
61  \  savages,  French  trade  with,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  6Q 

Indraught,  tee  Spitzbergen 

Iver  Boty,  a  Qronlander,  his  treatise, 
23Q 

Ivuctoke  Inlet,  see  Davis 


Jackman,  Charles,  see  Muscovy  Com- 

panv 
James  River,  7Q 

Jan  Maycn,  discovered  by  Hudson  ; 
identical  with  Hudson's  Tutches, 
cxci 

Jeannin,  the  president,  ambassador 
of  Hcniy  IV  of  France  at  the 
Hague,  cxcvii  ;  see  Bibl.  list 
Jonas,  Angrim,  see  Bibl.  list 
Juan  Fernandez,  see  Nantucket 
Juan  Luis,  island  of,  see  Nantucket 
Juet,  Robert,  mate,  second  voyage, 
23;  his  nationality,  x,  xi;  probably 
an  Englishman,  xi;  his  name  spelled 
Everet,  36 ;  called  of  Limcuousc. 
third  voyage,  45;  Journal  of  sccoua 
voyage,  viii,  23,  30,  45i  journal  of 
third  voyage,  viii;  its  character,  ix  ; 
position  on  the  card  of  the  Uodf 
Moon,  X  ;  goes  on  shore  in  Nova 
Zembla,  33;  Juet's  career  after  the 
third  voyage,  xi 


Kara  Bay,  see  Hudson's  geographical 

notions,  olvi 
Kara  Sea,  cxct  ;  see  Novaya  Zembla  ; 

Hudson's    geographical  notions, 

clvi 

King  James  his  Ncwland,  see  Spitz- 
bergen 
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King's  River,  tee  James  River  | 
Krmtshenge,  tee  Catskill 
Knight,  James,  one  of  the  crew,  first 
voyage,  1 

Knight,  John,  his  north-west  voyage, 
cxx 

Kolnus,  Johannes,  his  voyage  to 
Greenland,  corruption  of  his  name 
into  Scolmus,  and  Anskoeld,  xcviii  j 

Kostin  Shar  (Koitinscharck),  tee 
Hudson's  geographical  notions, 
clvii 


Labrador,  the  coasts  of,  clxxii 
Lambrecb  tsen's  history  of  New  Nether- 
land,  statements  borrowed   from  i 
early  documents  at  Middelburg, 
xxxvi;  extracts  from,  104;  tee  Bibl, 
list;  tee  also  Collections,  Bibl.  list 

Latitude,  nearly  correct  observations 
made  ;  very  early  instniments  im- 
perfect; errors  very  common  ;  im- 
pediments to  correct  observations 
in  the  north,  cxlviii  ;  observations 
on,  2,6,8jlO,ir,12,l^l«,17, 
19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  20,  28,  '2'.),  3i>,  31, 
34,36i4L  42,43,45,46,47,48,49, 
50, 5L  52,  53.  r)4,  .00,  ■')7,  o9,  60,  61, 

62,63,(i4,00,08i6y,7U,LLZi^ 
149.  1^ 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  tee  Frobisher 

Lelewel,  tee  Bibl.  list 

Le  Maire,  Jacob,  a  ship's  captain, 
discoverer  of  the  Straits  of  Le 
Maire,  xxiii 

Le  Maire,  Isaac,  a  merchant  from  An- 
twerp, xxiii 

Linschoten,  tee  Bibl.  list ;  tee  Dutch  ; 
see  mapmaking 

Loffoet  (LotFuJcn)  Islands,  tee  Hud- 
son's geographical  notions,  clxi 

Lok,  tee  Hudson's  River 

Long  Island,  see  Hudson's  Bay 

Longitude,  Cabot's  system  of  observ- 
ing them  by  magnetic  variations, 
cxTvii;  not  observed  by  early  navi- 
gators; not  by  Hudson;  Davis'  ob- 
servations incorrect;  Cabot's  obser- 
vations of  the  mouth  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  nearly  correct,  cxlvii 

Lookout  Point,  Spitsbergen 

Lopez  de  Qomara,  tee  Bibl.  list 


Low  foot,  43 

Ludlow,   Arnold  goes  on  shore  in 

Nova  Zembla,  33 
Lumley's  Inlet  (Frobisher's  Strait), 

cxcvi 
Liitke,  tee  Bibl.  list 
Liitke  and  Barents  land,  tee  Novaya 

Zembla 


M'Clintock,  tee  Bibl.  list 

Maelson,  tee  Dutch 

Magna  Britannia,  SB 

Mahony  Bay,  tee  Banc  des  sables 

Maize  brought  by  Hudson's  river 
Indians,  101 

Mannitto,  Indian  great  or  supreme 
being,  175 

Map  making,  modem  system  of; 
its  origin  ;  first  maps,  their 
character  ;  first  charts,  their 
character  ;  early  Hydrographers  : 
Da  Cosa,  Cabot,  Ribeiro,  Ilornem, 
cl  :  planispheres  and  portolani  ; 
Ribeiro's  and  Cabot's  planispheres, 
cli  ;  Barents,  Davis,  Frobisher, 
Linschoten,  Molyneux  globe,  cliii ; 
Gemma..  Mercator,  Ortelius,  clii  ; 
Maps  ;  Hondius' chart  (161 1),  cliii; 
Hudson's  chart  (1610  and  1611), 
cliii ;  Marco  Polo,  tee  Bibl.  list  ; 
his  Cathay,  Ixvii,  Ixx 

Martha's  vineyard,  tee  Yerazzano 

Mast-spend,  a,  meaning  of  the  term, 
b2 

Matsyn  land,  tee  Hudson's  geogra- 
phical notions,  civiii 

Matthew's  land,  see  Novaya  Zembla 
Mercator,  see   Belgians ;  tee  map- 

making 
Mermaid,  2S 

Meteren  (Van),  Belgian  emigrant  ; 
Dutch  consul,  xxiv ;  publishes 
his  memoirs ;  character  of  this 
book,  XXV  ;  it  consists  of  two  parts, 
XXV  ;  Hudson's  voyage  in  the 
second  part,  xxvi  :  false  reference 
to  the  30th  book,  account  reprinted 
in  Begin  en  Voortgang,  xxviii  ; 
Hudson's  third  voyage,  ;  tee 
Bibl.  list 

Miller,  Doctor,  essay  on  Hudson's 
third  voyage,  liv  ;  tee  collections 

Muscovy  Company,  Bassendiue, 
Woodcock  and  Browne,  are  ordered 
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to  search  to  the  east  and  west  of| 
Nova  Zembla,  cxxviii ;  attention 

f)aid  by  the,  to  Cabot's  prints, 
ogbook,  observations,  clxxvii, 
clxxx  ;  Pet  and  Jackman  sail  to 
Wardhuus  ;  they  separate,  cxxviii  ; 
Pet  reaches  Nova  Zembla ;  dis- 
covers Pet's  Strait ;  reaches  the 
Sea  of  Kara  ;  struggles  with  the 
ice  ;  is  joined  by  Juckman,  cxxix  ; 
their  return ;  renewed  struggle 
with  the  ice  ;  they  pass  back 
through  Pet's  Strait ;  Pet's  return ; 
Jackmau's  death,  cxxix-xxx  ;  a 
vessel  reaches  the  mouth  of  the 
Oby  ;  agents  of  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany procure  information  with 
regard  to  the  roads  to  the  .Oby, 
cxxx  ;  protest  in  the  state  paper 
office,  cxci 
Moucheron,  Balthasarde,  a  merchant 

from  Antwerp,  xxii ;  see  Belgians 
Moulton,«tf«  Yates 
Mount  of  God's  mercy,  clxxxiv,  8 ; 

see  Greenland 
Muggcnes,  see  Faroe 
Muilkerk,  see  fiibl.  list 
Murphy's  Iludson  in  Holland ;  no 
copy  to  be  procured,  Ivii,  Ix  ;  Mur- 
phy, see  Bibl.  list 

Nai,  see  Dutch 

Nantucket  discovered  by  the  Span- 
iards, cxlvi  ;  Island  called  Juan 
Luis,  or  Juan  Fernandez,  c 

Narragauset  liay,  see  Verazzano 

Nassau  Strait,  see  Nova  Zembla  and 
Dutch 

Navarette,  xee  Bibl.  list 

Netherlands,  revolution  in  the,  xx  ; 
political  parties  ;  Belgian  emi- 
grants, Calvinists,  Orangi.nts,  demo- 
crats, war  party ;  Arminians, 
Republicans,  peace  party.  Truce 
of  Antwerp  negociated  by  Jeannin. 
Oldenbarnevolt  and  Hugo  Grotiu.*?, 
leaders  of  the  Armiuian  or  liepub- 
lican  party  ;  Peter  Plancius  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Calvinist  or 
Belgian  party,  both  wished  to 
obtain  Hudson's  services.  The 
East  India  Company  formed  by 
Oldenbamevelt,  its  privileges ; 
cxcviii,  cc 

New  Brunswick,  the  coasts  of,  clxxii 


[New  England  shore,  clxxii 
Newfoundland,  the  coasts  of,  clxxii  ; 
exploration  of,  cxlv  ;  meaning  of 
the  term,  52  ;  bank  of,  &h  ;  see 
Cortereal 
Newlaud,  see  Spitzbcrgen 
New    Netherland,  Dutch  title  to, 
xxxvii ;  description  of,  by  Van  der 
Donck,  xxxvii 
New  Point  Comfort,  see  Virginia 
New  World  ;  its  existence  noticed  by 

S.  Cabot,  Ixxi 
New  York  historical  society,  collec- 
tions of,  liv 
Nleuland,  or  the  land  under  SO**, 
clxxxvii ;  Spitzbcrgen,  see  Hudson's 
geographical  notions,  clxi 
North  American  coast,  exploration  of, 

cxlv  ;  review,  see  Bibl.  list 
North  Cape  of  Tartary,    see  Capo 
Tapin  ;  see  Hudson's  geographical 
notions,  clxi 
North-eastern  search,  its  beginning, 
cxx 

North  Kien,M«  Hudson's  geographical 

notions,  clxi 
North  Kiene,  42. 

North  Pole,  Hudson's  expedition  to,  1 
North  star,  obbcrvation  of,  by  Juet, 
52,  Sfi 

North-west  passage,  the  search  for, 
begun  by  S.  Cabot,  Ixxi;  search 
for,  advocated  by  Frobisher,  Gil- 
bert, and  Willis,  ciii  ;  rumours  of 
its  discovery,  Ixxxv 
North-western  expeditions,  character 
in  first  and  in  second  period,  Ixxiv, 
Ixxv  ;  expedition  to  the  north-west 
in  1536 ;  Ma!?ter  Ilore,  his  ship's 
company,  great  sufferings,  cannibal- 
isro,  xcv 
Nova  Francia,  140 
Nova  Scotia,  the  coasts  of,  clxxii 
Nova  Zembla,  crosses  found  there, 
33;  birds  and  eg^s,  34,  35j  herd  of 
white  deer,  32  ;  ice  formed  by  the 
many  rivers,  32  ;  whale  fiunes,  31 ; 
Costin  Shar,  3^  ;  Costin  Shar,  bay 
and  river,  37i  pleasant  and  green; 
deer  feeding  there,  ;12  ;  group,  voy- 
ages to,  and  explorations  of,  cxii-ii, 
cxcv ;  group,  «M  Hudson's  geo- 
graphical notions,  clvii ;  Swarte 
Klip  (Swart  Cliffc),  32,  33  ;  disco- 
vered by  Willoughby,  cxxiv 

27 
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Novaya  ZemMa,  description  of;  its 
islands,  Waigats  ;  Novaya  Zenilja 
proficr,  cxxvi  ;  dc8crij>tion  of;  ef- 
forts of  north-eastern  navi;^'ator.s  to 
pass  beyond  or  throtigh  it,  cxxvii  ; 
a  natural  barrier  between  Spitz- 
bergcn  sea  and  Kara  sea,  cxxvii  ; 
Matthew's  Land,  Lutke  and  Ba- 
rents' Land,  cxxvi ;  Waigats  disco- 
vered, cxxvii;  liurrough  Strait  dis- 
covered, cxxviii 

Obv  (Ob),  Hudson  intends  to  pass  by 
the, 

Oby  river,  cxcv  ;  mouth  of,  gee  Hud- 
son's geographical  notions,  clvi 

O'Callaghan,  history  of  Kew  Nether- 
land,  Ivi 

O'Caliaghan,  see  Bibl.  list 

Oldcnbarnevelt,  see  Netherlands  poli- 
tical parties 

Orange  islands,  »ee  Nova  Zembla  and 
Dutch 

Orkney,  Isles  of,  OS 

Orteliu.s,  see  llild.  list ;  see  Map  nsak- 
ing;  rnap  of  Anicrcia,  Hudson's  Bay 
drawn  upon  it;  Hudson's  Bay  call- 
ed Baia  dos  Medaos,  clxx 

Overfall,  the  furious,  see  Hudson 
Strait,  cxcvi 

Pigeons,  brought  by  Hudson's  River 
Indians,  M\-2. 

Pantheon  Litt6raire,  see  Bibl.  list. 

Pasqualigo,  Lorenz,  see  Cabot 

Pet  (Arthur),  see  Moscovy  Comp. 

Philobiblon  Society,  see  Cabot,  Bibl. 
list  I 

Plancius,  Peter,  communicated  with 
Hudson,  IfiOi).  Lifi ;  probably  re-  j 
ccived  Hudson's  chart,  xlvi ;  see  i 
Netherlands  political  parties  | 

Play  so  or  Pleyce,  John,  one  of  the 
crew,  first  voyage;  his  logbook;  au- 
thorhhip  of,  whether  divi<led  or  not ; 
character  of,  v,  vi,  vii;  hiarank,  vii 

Pleycc,  see  Playso 

Pontauus,  see  Bibl.  list 

Pontanus's  history  of  Amsterdam,xlix 

Portuguese  north-western  voyages 
begun,  Ixxv;  three  proposed  north- 
west  expeditions,  Ixxvii ;  begin 
their  cod  fisheries,  Ixxvii;  explora 
tious  in  the  north- west  from  Id29 


to  ITiTO  ;  they  discover  Hudson's 

Bay,  xcvi 
Pouglikecjisic,  £11 ;  see  Hudson's  river 
Pricket,  Abacuk,  larger  discourse  of 

the  fourth  voyage  ;  its  character, 

xiv,  Purchas'  opinion  about  it 
Promontorium  Scythicum,  see  Cape 

Tapin 

Purchas,  documents  in  his  Pilgrims  ; 
origin  of  these  documents,  iv;  side 
notes  about  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla,  xvi,  xvii,  13j  iH] ;  motive 
appended  to  Wydhouse's  paper, 
xvii;  Pilgrims,  frjigmeutjj in,  xviii; 
Pilgrimage,  chapter  entitled  of 
Iluihoyt^s  Discoveries  and  Deaths 
and  side  notes  to  it,  xviii;  post- 
.script  to  Pricket's  discourse,  xvii ; 
see  Bibl.  li!,t 

Queen's  Cape,  see  Queen*s  Foreland 

Rafn,  see  Antiquitates  Americana;, 

Bibl.  list 
Ramusio,  tee  Bibl.  list 
Rayner,  Robert,  one   of  the  crew, 

second  voyage. 23;  sees  a  mermaid. i\S 
Ribeiro,  Juan,  his  planisphere,  xci ; 

present  at  Badajoz,  ih.  ;  mistakes 

regarding  Gomez's  discovery,  xcii ; 

see  map  making 
Rio  de  Gamas,  see  Hudson's  river 
Rio  de  Tormcnta,  clxxi;  see  Hudson'? 

Bay 

Roberval,  see  French 

Round  Top,  see  Hudson's  river 

Ruudall,  see  Bibl  list 

Russian  coast,  exploration  of,  cxliii 

Russia,  northern  shore  of,  clvi  ;  ste 

Hudson's  geographical  notions 
Ryp,  see  Dutch 

Saddle  Back,  Qfi 

Sail,  lay  it  a  trie,  meaning  of  the  term, 

St.  Lawrence,  exploration  of,  cxlv  ; 

see  Cortereal 
Salisbury  Island,  ai ;  see  Cape  Salis- 

burie 

Salmon  in  Hudson's  river,  liil 
Sandy  Hook,  see  Hudson's  river 
Sanion,  see  Scnjeu 

Scandinavians,  their  discoveries,  Hx  ; 
their  settlements  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  Ix  ;  they  construct  geo- 
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graphical  systems  of  their  own,  Ix, 
Ixi ;  geographical  communications, 
Ixi,  Ixii 

Scandinavia,  northern  part  of,  see 
Hudson's  geographical  notions,  clx 

Scoreshy,  see  Bibl.  list 

Scotland,  clxii ;  see  Hudson's  geogra- 
phical notions 

Sea,  colour  of  the,  black,  U  ;  blue 
and  green,  12j  blue — blue  sea  freest 
from  ice,  13^  green,  ib.;  black,  2Gj 

-  41  ;  Dr.  Scoresby's  observations, 
cxiv;  Hudson's  observations  on,  i^. 

Seals,  an  incredible  number  near  Nova 
Zcmbla,  30;  see  Spitzl>ergen 

Seamen's  secrets,  by  Davis,  clxxx  ; 
Davis'  jMolyneux  globe,  cliii 

Seven  Islands,  see  Spitsbergen 

Shetland,  clxii;  see  HuJsuu's  geogra- 
phical notions ;  islands  of,  1 

Shotland,  see  Shetland 

Siberia,  coast  of,  civ ;  see  Hudson's 
geographical  notions 

Skrutton,  James,  one  of  the  crew, 
first  voyage,  1 

Smith,  see  Ilaskel  and  Smith 

Smith,  Captain  John,  see  Bibl.  list 

Smith  Islands,  see  Virginia 

Soundings,  .07^  50^  lIH 

Spaniards,  search  for  a  passage  along 
the  west  coast  of  America  ;  under-  • 
tiike  fishing  expeditions  to  New-| 
foundland,  xcix  ;  sail  to  Hudson's 
river  «nd  to  Nantucket,  c 

Spanish,  N.  W.  expedition,  begins ; 
Dorvelos  ;  Agramonte  ;  Velasco, 
Ixxxii,  Ixxxiv 

Sparks,  see  American  Biography 

Spitzbergen  discovered,  cxxxix  ;  ex- 
ploration of,  cxliii ;  names  of,  4  ; 
given  by  Hessel  Gerritz,  5  ;  Vogel 
Hooke,  Dr.  Petcrmann's  opinions 
about  its  situation,  9  ;  indraught 
or  inlet  between  Charles  Island  and 
Spitzbergen,  lOj  11  ;  west  coast  of, 
1 1  ;  morses  seen  near,  t^.  ;  seals 
seen  near,  ib.  ;  discovery  of,  by  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  according  to 
Purchas'  opinion,  13^  4Q  ;  great 
warmth  in  80"  uf  latitude,  LI ;  land 
stretching  into  82^,  supposed  to  be 
the  Seven  Islands,  1^ ;  no  passage 
between  78°  30.'  and  82",  Ifi  ;  Bell 
Sound,  II ;  Ice  Sound,  lii  ;  Point 
Lookout,  2Q  ;  Whale  Bay,  14^  2D  ; 


the  southern  point  of,  21_;  see  Hud- 
son's geographical  notions 

Splindler,  see  Dutch 

Sprcugel,  see  Bibl.  list 

Stacie,  Philip,  carpenter,  second  voy- 
age, 22 

Staten  Island,  see  Hudson's  river 
Stony  Point,  see  Hudson's  river 
Stow,  see  Bibl.  list 
Strickbolle,  see  Dutch 
Stromo,  see  Faroe 

Strutton,  James,  one  of  the  crew, 

second  voyage,  23 
Sturgeon,  in  Hudson's  river.  Ifil 
Sun,  observations  on  the,  12,  15,  24, 

26,  29,  30.  31,  34.  35.  41.  4.3,  48, 

60,  M 
Sun's  spot,  4fi 

Tabin,  see  Cape  Tabia 

Tetgales,  see  Dutch 

Thorne,  Robert,  plan  of  sailing  across 
the  north  pole,  xciv  ;  letter  to 
Henry  VIII,  ib. 

Thompson,  see  Bibl.  list 

Tobacco  and  pipes  in  Barnstaple  Pen- 
insula, 

Tomson,  Richard,  one  of  the  crew, 
second  voyage,  23 

Ungara  Bay,  see  mutiny 

Urdaneta,  a  friar,  bis  pretended  voy- 
age through  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, cv 

Ussclincx,  William,  an  Antwerp  mer- 
chant, founder  of  the  West  India 
Company,  xxiii 


Vaigats  Straits,  cxcv 

Valck,  see  Dutch 

Vardoehuus  Island,  43 

Variations,  observations  of,  2  ;  of  tho 
needle,  23,  24j  west,  25.  47.  49^  53, 
54,65,5C,68i61jC2^68,69,72, 
77,82,  a2 

Verazzauo,  Juan  dc,  his  geographical 
notions,  Ixxx;  his  letter;  appendix 
to  it,  Ixxxii;  report  to  the  king  of 
France,  100;  voyage  and  discovery 
of  Hudson's  river,  1;  original  letter 
preserved  in  the  Magliabecchian 
library  in  Florence,  1 ;  searches  for 
the  passage  to  Calhaya ;  crosses 
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Atlantic;  reaches  Carolina;  ascends  | 
the  coast;  discovers  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  ;  enters  it ;  discovers 
Narragiinset  Bay  and  Claudia  Is- 
land ;  returns  ;  writes  to  Francis 
the  First,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxii;  probable 
death,  xcv;  »ee  Hudson's  river 
Verplanck  Point,  see  Uudsou's  river 
Vines  and  grapes,  Hudson's  river,  1£12 
Ylio  boat,  called  fi(kte  by  the  French, 

Yogel  Iloeck,  clxxxvi 


Waigats,  9ee  Novaya  Zembla 
Wardhuys  (Wardhuus),  $ee  Hudson's 

geographical  notions,  clxi 
Water,  colour  of,  in  the  Qulf  stream, 

Watcrford  red  hook,  61 

Wampum  or  bead  money,  observa- 
tions about,  232  ;  »ee  Van  dcr 
Donck 

Waymouth,  his  voyage  ;  sails  up  to 
G8'  63';  mutiny  caused  by  John 
Cartwright;  returns  ;  enters  Hud- 
son's Strait,  cxix;  Foxe  and  Bar- 
row's opinion  about  his  voyage, 
cxix 

Weymouth's,  Captain  George,  endea- 
vours of,  finding  the  passage,  and 
failure,  190:  logbooks  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Plancius.  1111 

West  luUia  Compauy,  Dutch,  its  cha- 
racter and  origin,  xxix,  xxx,  xxxi 

Whalo  Bay,  clxxxvil 


Whales  and  morses  observed  near 

Spitsbergen,  cxciv 
Widewes,  aee  Wydhouse 
Willes,  M  Bibl.  list;  tee  north-west 

passage 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  Purchas'  opi- 
nion about  his  discovery,  13,  4Q 

Willoughby 'b  Laud,  13i  ^ 

Willoughby  discovers  Nova  Zembla  ; 
perishes  in  Lapland,  cxxiii-iv;  tee 
Moscovy  Company 

Willoughby's  Land,  clviii;  see  Hud- 
son's geographical  notions 

Win  wood,  .w  Weymouth,  ISO 

Woodcock,  *ee  Moscovy  Company 

Wood  house,  tee  Wvdhouse 

Wydhouse  (Woodhouse,  Widowea, 
Wydowse),  Thomas,  note  found  in 
the  desk  of — lajst  document  pub- 
lished in  the  Pilgrims,  xvi 

Wydowse,  tee  Wydhouse 

Tates  and  Moulton,  "  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York,"  Iv;  tee  Bibl.  list 

Young,  James,  ouo  of  the  crew, 
first  voyage,  1  ;  discovers  Young's 
Cape  (Greenland),  cxcii  ;  discovers 
Young's  Foreland  (Van  Mayen),  ih. 

Young's  Cape  or  Greenland,  clxxxiv, 
cxcii 

Young's  Foreland  (Jan  Mayen),  cxcii 

Zeni,  the  brothers,  the  chart  of,  clxiv- 

clxviii,  3 
Zeuara,  tee  Senjen 
Zorgdrager,  tee  Bibl.  list 
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REPORT   FOR  I860. 


The  Hakluyt  Society  has  how  comjiletcd  the  thirteenth 
year  of  iu  existence,  and  has,  during  that  period,  issued 
twenty-five  valuable  volumes  relating  to  early  voyages  and 
travels  in  every  part  of  the  world*  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers has  been  steadily  maintained  at  a  point  which  has 
enabled  the  Council  to  ensure  the  efficiency  of  the  Society  ; 
and  they  now  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  funds 
continue  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Council  have  given  their  best  consideration  to  the 
price  at  which  new  subscribers  during  the  present  year 
should  be  allowed  to  receive  the  past  publications  of  the 
Society,  the  earlier  series  of  which  have  become  scarce,  and 
have  fixed  it  <ii  Nine  Guineas,  that  sum  not  including  the 
subscription  for  the  year. 

Since  the  last  General  Meeting  the  following  volumes 
have  been  delivered  to  members : 

**  Expeditions  into  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;'*  containing  the 
Journey  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  from  the  Royal  Commentaries 
of  Gaicilasso  Inca  de  la  Vega ;  the  N'oyage  of  Francisco  de 
Orellana,  from  the  General  History  of  Herrera;  and  the 
Voyage  of  Clu  istoval  de  Acuna,  from  a  narrative  written  by 
himself  in  1641.  Edited  and  translated^  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  a  descriptive  list  of  the  principal  Tribes  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Amasons^  by  Clements  B.  Markham,  Esq. 
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"  Early  Voyages  to  Australia,"  a  collection  of  documents 
showing  the  early  discoveries  of  Australia  to  the  time  of 
Captain  Cook.  Edited  by  B.  H.  Major^  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  F.S.A. 

Two  volumes  vill  be  deliyered  to  members  during  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  one  of  which  is  completed  and 
will  be  issued  immediately,  and  the  other  is  in  a  very  for* 
ward  state,  viz. : 

The  Narrative  of  the  Embassy  of  Buy  Gonzales  de 
Claidjo  to  the  Court  of  Timour  at  Samarcand,  a.d. 
Translated  for  the  first  time,  with  Notes,  a  Preface,  and  an 
Introductory  Life  of  limour,  by  Clements  R.  Markham, 
Esq. 

''A  Collection  of  Documents  forming  a  Monograph  of 
the  Voyages  of  Henry  Hudson."  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  George  Asher,  Esq.,  LI1.D. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works,  five  others  have  been 
undertaken  by  Editors,  and  some  of  them  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, yic. : 

Tbb  Fifth  Lvttbh  01^  Hernaiiik)  Ooktrs  ;  being  that 

describing  liis  Voyage  to  Honduras  iii  1525-6.  To  be 
translated  and  edited  by  E.  G.  Squier,  Esq. 

The  Voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  hound  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hopb  in  1497 ;  now  first  translated  from  a  contem- 
poraneous manuscript,  accompanied  by  other  documents 
forming  a  Monograph  of  the  Life  of  De  Gama.  To  be 
translated  and  edited  by  Eichard  Gamett,  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

The  Travels  of  Ludovico  Vartbma,  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  during  the  sixth  century.  To  be  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Count  Fepoli. 

NaRRATIYB  or  THbYoTAOB  OFTHB^'TrKANTAomRltB,*' 

DowK  TBB  RiTBR  OF  THIS  Amazons,  by  Fray  Pedro  Simon. 

To  be  translated  lor  the  iiiijt  time  by  AV.  Lollaert,  Esq. 
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Thb  Voyaobs  of  Mbkdaita  avd  Quibos  m  thb  South 

Seas,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
To  be  translated  from  Figueroa's  "  Hechos  del  Marques 
de  Caiiete,"  and  Torquemada's  "  Mouarquia  Indiana^"  and 
edited  by  Clements  £•  Markham,  Esq. 

The  following  six  Members  retire  from  the  CouncU,  yiz. : 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Broughton. 

John  Babbow^  Esq.^  F.B.S. 

LoBD  Alpbbd  Spbncbb  Chvbchill. 

EOBBTON  HabC01TBT«  EsQ* 

Thb  Right  Hoh.  Lobd  TAmiTOii. 

His  Excellency  the  Count  db  Lavradio. 

Of  this  number^  the  three  following  are  recommended  for 
re-election,  yiz. : 

LoBD  Bkoughton. 

Lord  Alfred  Sfencer  Churchill. 

The  Count  db  Laybadio. 

And  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  are  proposed 
for  election,  yiz. : 

Sir  John  Bowrino,  LL.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Wensleydalb 

Thb  Ebv.  W.  Whbwbll,  D.D. 

The  Council  have  also  to  report  that  the  Honorary 

Secretary,  ^Ir.  Clements  R.  Markham,  having  been  sent  to 
South  America  on  a  Government  Mission,  which  will  entail 
an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Major  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  Honorary 
Secretary  during  that  period.  As  Mr.  Markham  has  pre- 
pared works  for  publication,  which  will  meet  the  demands 
of  subscribers  during  his  absence,  the  Council  haye  resolved 
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that  he  shall  retain  the  Secretaryship^  if  his  duties  do  not 
detain  him  from  England  later  than  April  1861. 


Statement  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1859-60. 
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Biaiiim«d  and  Appromd,  Maroh  Mk,  1800. 

W.  B.  RTB» 
BICHARD  OABNETT. 
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